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IF  wt  «aii8i4fsp  th«  proje(:tt  qf  the  ifi^noiff  Cahal,  it  CH  AP. 
w)}l  sqnPM'  b^^d  to  det^m^Bfisi  wliether  the  a)4   LXVI. 
wi^b  thwf  mnislcirs  pursued  wa9  «»<»«  bl^neable  ^*'2^'*^ 
a»d  pwwcioiw,  ar  the  mews  by  whiflh  they  were  g^j^^ 
19  ^c(  i|  iRfif^  mpoUtic  and  iin^nid^t.    Thoiwh  of  the 
4iey  poight  tftlk  only  ^f  i^oy^g  or  fixing  the  CaM. 
Ijng^«  Withdfity  i  thw  mteittioa  <^uld  be  n?  other 
thw  that  qI  «n)M»g  )iun  ^b^lute:  3inoe  it  vas  not 
possible  to  regain  or  maintain,  in  opposition  to  the 
VOL.  VUL.  B  people. 
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CHAP,  people,  any  of  those  powers  of  the  crown  aboKshed 
^XVL  by  late  law  or  custom,  without  subduing  the  people, 
1674-  ^^^  rendering  the  royal  prerogative  entirely  uncon- 
trollable«  Against  such  a  scheme,  they  might  foresee^ 
that  every  part  of  the  nation  would  declare  them- 
selves, not  only  the  old  parliamentary  faction,  which, 
though  they  kept  not  in  a  body,  were  still  numerous ; 
but  even  the  greatest  royalists,  who  were  indeed 
attached  to  monarchy,  but  desired  to  see  it  limited 
and  restrained  by  law.  It  had  appeared  that  the 
present  parliament,  though  elected  during  the  greatest 
prevalence  of  the  royal  party,  was  yet  tenacious  of 
popular  privileges,  and  retained  a  considerable  jea- 
lousy of  the  crown,  even  before  they  had  received 
any  just  ground  of  suspicion.  The  guards,  therefore,, 
together  with  a  small  army,  new  levied  and  undis- 
ciplined, and  composed  too  of  Englishmen,  were 
almost  the  only  domestic  resources  which  the  King 
could  depend  on  in  the  prosecution  of  these  dan- 
gerous counsels. 

The  assistance  of  the  French  King  was,  no  doubt, 
deemed,  by  the  Cabal,  a  considerable  support  in  the 
schemes  which  they  were  forming ;  but  it  is  not 
easily  conceived,  that  they  could  imagine  themselves 
capable  of  directing  and  employing  an  associate  of 
so  domineering  a  character*  They  ought  justly  to 
have  suspected  that  it  would  be  the  sole  intention  of 
Lewis,  asf  it  evidently  was  his  interest,  to  raise  in- 
curable jealousies  between  the  King  and  his  people ; 
and  that  he  saw  how  much  a  steady  uniform  govern- 
ment in  this  island,  whether  free  or  absolute,  would 
form  invincible  barriers  to  his  ambitioD.  Should 
his  assistance  be  demanded ;:  if  he  sent  a  small  sup- 
ply, it  would  serve  only  to  enrage  the  people,  and 
render  the  breach  altogether  irreparable ;  it  he  fur- 
nished a  great  force,  suiBcient  to  subdue  the  na- 
tion, there  was  little  reason  to  truist  hiR  generosity, 
ivith  regard  to  the  use  which  he  would  m^e  of  llus 
advantage. 

In 
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Ik  all  its  other  parts  the  plan  of  the  Cabal,  it  mtist 
be  confessed,  appears  equally  absard  and  incongrous. 
If  the  war  with  Holland  were  attended  with  great 
success,  and  involved  the  subjectiojfi  of  the  republic  ;  '^^ 
such  an  accession  of  force  must  fall  to  Lewis,  not  to 
Charles :  And  what  hopes  afterwards  of  resisting  b^ 
the  greatest  unanimity  so  mighty  a  monarch  !  How 
dangerous,  or  rather  how  ruinous,  to  depend  upon 
his  assistance  against  domestic  discontents  f  If  the 
Dutch,  by  their  own  vigour,  and  the  assistance  of 
allies,  were  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  could 
bring  the  war  to  an  equality,  the  French  arms  would 
be  so  employed  abroad,  that  no  considerable  rein- 
forcement could  thence  be  expected  to  second  the 
King's  enterprises  in  England.  And  might  not  the 
project  of  overaXving  or  subduing  the  people  be 
esteemed,  of  itself,  sufficiently  odious,  without  the 
aggravation  of  sacrificing  that  State,  which  they  re-' 
garded  as  their  best  ally,  and  with  which,  on  many 
accounts,  they  w;ere  desirous  of  maintaining  the 
greatest  concord  and  strictest  confederacy  ? 

Whatever  views  likewise  might  be  entertained 
of  promoting  by  these  measures  the  cathoKc  religion ; 
they  could  only  tend  to  render  all  the  other  schemes^ 
abortive,  and  make  them  fall  with  inevitable  ruia 
upon  the  projectors.  The  catholic  religion,  indeed, 
^rfiere  it  is  established,  is  better  fitted  than  the  pro- 
testant  for  supporting  an  absolute  monarchy;  but 
would  any  man  have  thought  of  it  as  the  means  of 
acquiring  arbitrary  authority  in  England,  where  it 
was  more  detested  than  even  slavery  itself? 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  difficulties,  and  even 
inconsistencies,  "attending  the  schemes  of  the  Cabal, 
are  so  numerous  and  obvious,  that  one  feels  at  first 
an  inclination  to- deny  the  reality  of  those  schemes,. 
and  to  suppose  them  entirely  the  chimeras  of  ca- 
lumny and  faction.  But  the  utter  imposibility  of 
accounting,  by  any  other  hypothesis,  for  those  strange 
measures  embraced  by  the  court,  as  well  as  for  the 

B  a  numerous 
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CHAP,  numerous  drcumstanccs  whtcfa  accompanied  theliv 
^^^^\  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  (though  there  remains 
^i^n2r  ^^    direa  eVidenos    of   it*)   that   a   formal    {^lan 


•  Sitice  tbe  ptibiication  of  tBis  History,  the  author  has  had  oc- 
cnioii  to  see  the  most  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  this  eontpU 
racy.  From  the  urbasity  and  candour  of  the  Principal  of  the  Scotch 
College  at  Parisy  he  was  admitted  to  peruse  JaoMS  the  Second's 
Memoirs^  kept  there.  They  amount  to  several  volumes  of  small 
folk),  all  writ  with  that  Prince's  own  hand,  and  comprehending  the 
remarkable  incidents  of  his  life^  from  hia  early  youth  fitt  n^ar  the 
time  of  his  death.  Hia  aecoafit  of  the  French  allitMices  is  as  follows  s 
The  intention  of  the  King  and  Duke  was  chiefly  to  change  the 
religion  of  England,  which  they  deemed  au  easy  undertaking,  be- 
cause of  the  great  propensity,  as  they  imagined,  of  the  cavaliers 
and  church  party  to  popery :  The  treaty  with  Lewis  was  coiichided 
at  Versailles  In  the  end  ot  1669,  or  beginning  of  ^6709  by  Lord 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  whom  no  historian  mentions  as  having  had 
any  hand  in  these  transactions.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that  Lewis 
viras  to  give  Charles  100,000  pounds  a^year,  in  quarterly  payments^ 
in  order  to  enaUe  him  to  settle  the  catholic  religion  m  England  ; 
and  he  waa  alto  to  wpphp  hisn  with  am  army  of  600Q  men  in  case 
of  anv  insurrection.  When  that  work  was  finished^  England  was 
to  jom  with  France  in  making  war  upon  Holland.  In  case  of 
success, '  Lewis  was  to  have  the  inland  provinces/  the  Prince  of 
Orange  Hirfland  in  sovereignty,  and  Charles«  Sluice^  the  Brille, 
WallrereDt  with  the  rest  of  uie  sea-ports  aa  farr  as  Mazeland  Sluice* 
The  fong's  project  was  first  to  effect  the  change  of  religion  ia  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  Ijutchess  of  Orleans,  in  the  interview  at  Dover,  per- 
suaded him  to  begin  with  the  Dutch  war,  contrary  to  the  recsoo- 
strances  of  the  Duke  of  -  Yorik,  who  insisted  that  Lewis,  after 
serving  his  own  purposes,  would  no  longer  trouble  himself  abost 
England.  The  Duke  makes  no  mention  of  any  design  to  render  the 
King  absolute ;  but  that  was,  no  doubt,  implied  in  the  other  pro- 
ject, which  was  to  be  effected  entirely  by  #oyal  authority.  The 
King  was  so  2fealoUs  a  pa^uat,  that  he  wept  tor  toy  when  he  saw 
the  prospect  of  re-uniting  his  kingdomio  the  catholic  church. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  since  published  some  other  curious  par- 
ticoUrs  with  regard  to  this  treaty.  We  find,  that  it  was  concerted 
and  signed  with  the  privity  alone  6f  four  popish  couueellors  of  the 
'King's,  Arlington,  Arundel,  Clifford,  and  Sir  Richard  Bealiiig. 
The  secret  was  kept  from  Buckingham,  Asl^ley,  and  Lauderdale. 
In  order  to  engage  them  to  take  part  in  it,  a  very  refined  and  a  very 
mean  artifice  was  fallen  upon  by  the  King.  After  the  secret  condtt- 
sion  and  signature  of  the  tfeaty,  the  King  pretended  tt>  these  thMe 
ministers,  that  he  wished  to  have  a  treaty  and  alliance  with^  Fraqct 
for  mutual  support,  and  for  a  Dutch  war ;  and  when  various  pre- 
tended obstacles  and  difficulties  were  surmountedi  a  sham  treaty 
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vas  bnd  -for  chtngmg  the  xeligion,  and  subrertkig  CHAP, 
the  cQDStitutian  .of  fingland,  and  that  die  £iAg  and  LXVL 
the  iiiiiiistay  were  in  reaiity  conspiraftors  against  the  ^"""TT^ 
people.  What  is  most  probable  in  ihtiman  affairs,  is  *^^ 
not  al^cays  trae ;  and  a  >iP€ry  xmnote  circamstance, 
o^rerlooked  in  out  speoulations,  seores  often  to  eic- 
;pbm  events,  which  tnar  seem  the  most  surprising 
and  imacctaiinlaUe.  Though  the  King  possessed  pe- 
aetestion  and  a  Sound  judgment,  his  capacity  was 
<3baxSbi  fitted  for  smaBer  matterp%  and  the  ordinaiY 
ooowiaioes  of  life;  nor  bad  he  application  enough 
CD  cscry  ins  inevr  to  liistant  con^eiq^oeqees,  ^r  to  £- 
fcst  and  adjostimy  pfaui  of  poKdcai  (derations.  As 
be  scaecdy  ever  ithought  twice  on  any  one  eubject, 
every  appearance  of  advantage  wa&  apt  to  ^seduce 
Snai ;  and  when  iie  jfoimd  iiis  way  Q4>sti;ucted  by  un- 
looked-iar  difficulties,  ;he  readily  turned  aside  into 
Alt  &9t  path,  wheve  iie  ekpected  .move  to  gratify 
x)ie  nafiural  indolence  of  im  ^disposition.  To  this 
•wnaffity  ar  .pliancy  ef  genius,  he  himself  was  jn- 
•cfined  tp  ttvit^  fmd  he  Siought,  diat  after  trying  an 
-expenment  of  enlarging  his  authority,  and  altering 
tfdigion,  -be  <oald   easily,  if  it   feileo. 


cdndaded  irkh'ttutr  coni9iitafidappr6»bation«odntaining  eveiy 
aitic^qf  (he  farmer:  ml  tfeiftf:,  efcoe^thut  <rfthe  lying's  :€biai^ 
fii  religion.  HoweYer>:  there  ws^b  xirtjunUy  in^oWcd  even  in  thi« 
treaty,  die  aisumiag  of  sJbsolute  government  in  England:  For  the 
'•DpMTtaf  Trench  tnoept,  and  a  war  ^h  HoBand,  «o  coirtrarf  to 
jibe,  tsterasti  sod  mdiva&boijrfliit  p«ople»iCo«ld4paaA  nothiog  das. 
Oae,^«wiMaCftoSciei4t]y  adaiine  t^e  %bs<^lii(e  wagt  c^  oofi^on^aeni^t 
irhich  appears  throughout  the  whole  of  this  crjmiaal  traaaact^* 
^'or  if  popery  was  so  rnTl9h  the  object  of  national  horror,  that  if 
•«VM  iM^feng's  Ibree  mimtfCers,  B^ickkig^iam,  Ashley,  and  Laa- 
.4ovWe»  ^mdilMh  ptoilig«teil«ie^-t«P,  ^iifaer.vroBld  not,  »r  dmt 
vQOt  receive  i^wjMlth9pe8/;o^he.eiKer^unK>f  fo^^^.tbeikati^ 
into  that  communion  ?  .  Qoii^idering  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  full 
^  ^reteraii  and  lealqns  toWierSi  bred  during  the  civil  wars,  \t  n 
fUdlmbletlMt  Im»  hatd  x^t  kept  l^e  orcnvn  two-months  affter  « "deela- 
.M^».ao(iP»14f«|d»¥tca^giWt.  ,Tbt9  ^)«if  pfobably  the  reason  vrhf 
.the  KiwpCFiJWfreaqd.the  Frcpchimimsters^dwiys  fJisauaded  hi«i 
tVprn^tJ*!!^  off  themaslt,  till  the  suqcesses  of  theDfit^h  w|ar  should 
ttenrfcftharfueasurepradeTit  and  practicable. 

^  I)ake4f;itefMnf  banf  »oha»dtef^  II* 

B  3  return 
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CHAP,  return  into  the  ordinary  channel  of  goveimnient. 
LXVI,  But  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  though  they  burst 
i^-u^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  once,  were  by  this  attempt  roadered 
altogether  incurable;  and  the  more  they  reflected 
on  the  circumstances  attending  it,  the  more  resent- 
ment and  jealousy  were  they  apt  to  entertain.  They 
observed,  that  the  Eang  never  had  any  favourite; 
that  he  was  never  governed  by  his  ministers,  scarcely 
even  by  his  mistresses,  and  that  he  himself  was  the 
chief  spring  of  all  public  counsels.  Whatever  ap- 
pearance, dterefore,  of  a  change  might  be  assumed, 
they  ^1  suspected,  that  the  same  prefect  was  secretly 
in  agitation ;  and  they  deemed  no  precaution  too  great 
to  secure  them  against  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
such  measures. 

The  King,  sensible  x)f  dns  jesdousy,  was  inclined 
» thenceforth  not  to  trust  his  people,  of  whom  he 
had  even  before  entertained  a  great  diffidence  ;  and^ 
-though  obliged  to  make  a  separate  peace,  he  still  kept 
up  conhecdons  with  the  French  Monarch*  He  ap(K 
logised  for  desarting  bis  ally,  by  representing  to  him 
•all  the  real  undissembled  difficulties  under  which  he 
laboured ;  and  Lewis^  with  the  greatest  cooudaisance 
and  good  humour,  admitted  the  validity  of  his  ex- 
cuses. The  Duke  likewise,  conscious  that  his  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  had  reshdered  him  still  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  people,  maintained  on  his  own 'account 
a  separate  correspondence  with  the  French  ccmrt,  smd 
.entered  into  particular  connexions  with  Lewis,  which 
these  Princes  dignified  with  the  name  of  friendship. 
The  Duke  had  only  in  view  to  secure  his  succession, 
and  fiivour  the  catholics ;  and  it  most  be  acknow- 
ledged to  his  praise,  diat,  though  his  schemes  were, 
in  some  particulars,  dangerous  to  die  people,  they 
gave  the  King  nojust  ground  of  jealousy.  A  dutiful 
jsubject,  and  an  arocdonate  brother,  he  knew  ho  other 
rule  of  conduct  tham  obedience;  and  the  same  un- 
limited submission,  which  afterwards,  when  King,  he 
exacted  of  his  people,  he  was  ever  willing,  before  he 
ascended  the  throne,  to  pay  to  his  sovere^n. . 

12  As 
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As  the  Kinjg;  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  alino6t  the  only  Prince  in  Europe  placed  in  that 
agreeable  situation,  he  thought  proper  to  offer  his  ^  "_ 
mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  in  order  to 
compose  their  difierences.  France,  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate under  so  favourable  a  mediator,  r^ily  ac^ 
cepted  of  Charles's  offer ;  but,  it  was  apprehended, 
that,  for  a  likq  reason,  the  allies  would  be  inclined 
to  refuse  it.  In  order  to  give  a  sanction  to  his  new 
measures,  the  King  invited  Temple  from  his  retreat, 
and  appointed  him  ambassador  to  the  States.  That  Remon- 
wiae  minister^  reflecting  on  the  unhappy  issue  of  his  »'™^^ 
former  undertakings,  and  the  fatal  turn  of  counsels  ^^^' 
which  had  occasioned  it,  resolved,  before  he  em;  ^^^ 
barked  anew,  to  acquaint  himself,  as  £su:  as  posmble, 
with  the  real  intentions  of  the  King,  in  those  popular 
measures  which  he  seemed  again  to  have  adopted* 
After  blaming  the  dangerous  schemes  of  the  Cabal, 
winch  Charl^  was  desirous  to  excuse,  he  told  His 
Majesty  very  plainly,  that  he  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  introduce 
into  &igland  the  same  system  of  govoimient  and 
religion  which  was  established  in  France :  Thai  the 
universal  bent  of  the  nation  was  against  both;  and 
it  required  ages  to  change  the  genius  and  sendments 
of  a  people:  That  many,  who  were  at  bottom  in-, 
differem  m  matters  of  religbn,  would  yet  oppose  ali 
alteraticxus  on  that  head ;  because  they  considered 
that  nothing  but  force  of  arms  could  subdue  the  re- 
luctance of  the  people  against  popery ;  after  which 
they  knew  there  could  be  no  security  for  civil  li- 
berty: That  ii^  France,  every  circumstance  had 
long  been  adjusted  to  that  systeQx  of  govemtnent» 
an4  tended  to  its  establishment  and  support :  Tbftt  ^ 
the  .commonalty,  being  poor  and  dispirited,  wei^  of 
no  account}  the  nobmty,  engaged  by  the  pro^ct 
or  possession  of  numerous  offices^  civil  and  dPdilitary, 
were  entirely  attached  tx>  the  court  ;;/:the^dcc][esia»* 
tics,  retained  by  Uke.  motives^  addeid  the^WPiietion  pf 

B  4 .  '  religion 
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CHAP.  reSigioa  to  the  principles  of  civil  poficy:    That*  in 
LKVI.    England   a  great  psurc  of  the  koided  prc^ity  be*- 

"^1674.'"^  longed  ekher  to  the  yeomanry  or  middlmg  genny^ 
'^  the  King  had  few  offices  to  bestow ;  and  c<]fald  not 
himsdf  even  sub^t^  much  less  maintain  an  army^ 
except  by  the  volunisaury  supplies  of  his  parliament : 
That  if  ne  had  an  army  on  foot,  yet,  if  cdmposed 
of  Englishmen,  they  would  never  be  previftiied  on 
to  promote  ends  which  the  people  so  much  feared 
and  hated :  That  the  Roman  catholics  in  Eng- 
land were  not  the  hundredth  part  c^  the  naticm,  and 
in  Scotland  not  the  two-hundredth  ;  and  it  seemed 
against  all  common  seme  to  hope,  by  oiie  part,  to 
govern  n]nety<>nine,  who  were  of  contrary  senti- 
ments and  disposidons:  And  that  foreign  tiroops^  if 
few,  woold  tend  only  to  inflame  hatred  and  discon- 
tent^ and  hbw  to  raise  and  bring  them  ove^  at 
once,  or  to  maintain  many,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
imagine.  To  these  reasonings  TAnple  added  the 
authority  of  Oourville^  a  Frenchman,  for  whom  he 
knew  the  Kkig  had  entertained  a  great  esteem.  ^  A 
«  King  of  England,'*  said  Gourville,  "  who  will  be 
*^  thi  Ptan  0/  hik  peoph^  is  the  greatest  King  kk 
^  the  world:  But  if  he  will  be  any  fMag  mote^ 
^  he  is  nothing  at  all/'  The  King  heani^  at  first, 
this  discourse  with  some  impadence ;  but  bdng  a 
Asxtrous  dissembler,  he  seemed  moVed  ^  last, 
ind,  laying  his  hand  on  Temple's,  said  with  an  ap** 
pcsuing  cordblky,  ^  And  I  will  be  the  man  of  my 
"^  people/' 

T&M^Lfi^  whin  he  wffit  abroad,  soon  f6iuid,  that 
die  scheme  of  mediatjing  a  peace  was  likely  to  prove 
abonH<e.  The  allies,  besides  their  jealou^  of  thfe 
King's  mediaiioni  expressed  a  great  ardour  fbt  the 
contkiuance  of  war.  Holland  had  stipulated  -sAth 
Spain  never  to  come  to  an  accotnmodation,  till  all 
drings  in  Flanders  wi^^  fedtoi'ed  tb  the  cMididon  in 
which  they  had  be«i  left  by  the  Fyrenean  treaty. 
The  Et»j^eror-had  high  pretensions  ia  Al6ace;  wd 
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as  tiie  gteat^r  pcut  oiF  die  empire  joined  a  the  alii-  CHAP. 
aace,   k  was  hoped   that  France,  ao  much   over-    LXVX. 
matched  in  force,  would  soon  be  obliged  to  submit  -  ^^ 
to  the  terms  demanded  of  her.    The  Dutch,  indeed,     ^^^ 
op|>re9sed  by  heavy  taxes^  as  well  as  checked  in 
theb*  conmierce,  were  desirous  of  peace;  and  had 
few  or  no  claims  of  their  own  to  retard  it:  But  they 
coiadd  not  in  gratitude,  or  even  in  g«>od  policy,  abandon 
lAliee,  to  whose  protection  they  had  a«>  lately  been 
indebted  for  their  safety.    The  Prince  of  Orange 
HLewise,  who  had  mat  influence  in  their  council^ 
wds  ell  on  fire  for  military  fame,  and  was  well  pleased 
to  be  at  the  head  of  armies,  from  which  such  mighty 
successes  were  expected.    Under  varioua  pre«ences, 
he  eluded  during  the  whole  campaign,  the  metcing 
widi  Temple ;   and  after  the  troops  xWere  sent  inft> 
wmter  q\iarters,  he  told  that  mpister,  in  bis  Hm 
andience,  that  dll  greater  impresaon  tmre  made  on 
Fhmce,  reasonable  terms  cojald  not  be  hoped  for; 
and  it  Were  therefore  vain  to  negotiate. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  had  not  answered  Cam- 
eaq^ectation.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  a  sopeflbr  p»gn  in 
army,  was  Apposed  m  FUmders  €0  the  Pfince  ^f  '^7^ 
Condf,  and  had  hoped  to  penetrate  into  France  by 
that  quarter,  where  the  frontier  was  dien  very  feeble* 
After  long  endeavouring,  though  in  vain,  to  bring 
Cond€  to  a  battle,  he  rashly  exposed,  at  SiSMffe,  a 
wing  of  his  army ;  imd  that  active  Prince  fuled  not 
tt  once  to  see  and  to  seize  the  advantage.  &atihik 
imprudence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  amply 
compensated  by  his  behaviour  in  that  obsmate  and 
bloody  action  which  ensued.  He  rallied  his  dimayed 
nroops;  he  led  them  to  the  charge;  he  pushed  the 
veteran  and  mailial  troops  of  France ;  and  he  obliged 
Ae  PHnce  of  Gond^,  notwithstanding  his  age  and 
chai^cter,  to  exert  greater  efforts,  and  tq  risque  Ins 
person  more  than  in  any  action,  wheire,  ev«n  ^duitig 
die  heat  df  youth,  he  had  ever  commanded.  After 
tumset,  die  action  was  continued  by  the  light  6f  tte 

moon; 
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C  U  A  Pi  nUi^a ; .  aad  it  "Ms  darkness  at  last,  not  the  weariness 
LXVI.    of  the  combatants,  which  put  an  end  to  the  contest, 

^  ^  ^  and  left  the  victory  undecided.  "  The  Prince  of 
V.  Orange,**  said  Condc,  with  candour  and  generosity^ 
^^  has  acted  in  every  thing  like  an  old  captain,  ^- 
<c  cepi  venturing  bis  life  too  like  a  young  soldier.*' 
Oudenarde  was  afterwards  invested  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange;  but  he  was  obliged,  by  the  Imperial  and 
Spanish  generals,  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  approach 
of.  the  enemy.  He  afterwards  besieged  and  took 
Grave  $  and  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  allied 
armies  broke  up,  with  great  discontents  and  com- 
plaints on  all  sides. 

The  allies  were  not  more  successful  in  other 
places.  Lewis,  in  a  few  weeks,  reconquered  Franche* 
comte*  In  Alsace,  Turenne  displayed,  against  a 
much  superior  enemy,  all  that  mihtary  skill,  which 
had  long  rendered  him  the  most  renowned  captain 
of  his  %ge  and  nation.  By  a  sudden  and  forced 
march,  he  attacked  and  beat  at  Sintzheim  the  Duke 
lorrain,  -  and  Caprara,  general  of  the  Imperialists, 
t*  Seventy  thousand  Germans  poured  into  Alsace,  and 

took  up  their  quarters  in  that  province.  Turenne, 
who  had  retired  into  Lorrain,  retiu-ned  unexpectedly 
upon  thenu  He  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of 
the  enemy  at  Mulhausen.  He  chased  from  Colmar 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  commanded  the 
Crerjnan  troops.  He  gained,  a  new  advantage  at 
Turkheim.  And  haying  dislodged  all  the  alli^,  he 
obliged  them  to  repass  the  Rhine,  full  of  shame  for- 
their  multiplied  defeats,  and  still  more  of  aAger  and 
tomplaims  against  each  other. 
•  i  In.  England  all  these  events  were  considered  by 
the :|)eopte  with  great  anxiety  and  concern;  though 
.  the^  King  and  his  ministers  affected  great  indifference 
vmk  regard  to  them.  Considerable  alterations  were 
abbujtf  this  time  made  ia  the  English  ministry.  Buck-* 
ingl^mi  .was  dismissed,  who  had  long,  by  his  wit  and 
^tttertaiffing  humour,  possessed  the  King's  &vour. 
i    '.    •  :  Arlington, 
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Arlington,  now  chamberlain,  and  Danby  the  treiBiirar,  c  HA  P. 
pofisessed  chiefly  the  King's  confi4ence.    Great  hatred    LXVl.^ 
and  jealousy  took  place  between   these  ministers;   -    '      ' 
and  public  affairs  were  somewhat  disturbed  by  their     '  '^ 
iqfuarrels.     But  Danby  daily  gained  ground  with  his 
master:   And  Arlington  deconed  in  the  same  pro^ 
portion.    Danby    was   a  frugal  minister ;    and,  .  by 
has  application  and  industry,  he  brought  the  rey^ue 
mto  tolerable  order.     He  endeavoured  so  to  conduct 
himself  as  to  give  offence  to   no   party ;    and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  able  entirely  to  please 
none.     He  was   a  declared  eneitay  to  the  French 
alliance ;    but  never  possessed   authority  enough  to 
overcome  the  prepossessbns  which  the  King  and  the 
Duke  retained  towards  it.     It  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  prevalence  of  that  interest,  aided  by  money  re- 
nmted  from  Paris,  that  the  parliament  was  assembled 
so  late  this  year ;  lest  they  should  attempt  to  engage 
the  King   in  measures  against   France,  during  the 
ensuing  campaign.    They  iUe€  not  till  the  approach  . '^^^' 
of  summers  Apniis. 

EvsRT  step,  taken  by  the  commons,  ;di$coviered  Apariia^ 
diat  iU-humour  and  jealousy,  to  .which  the  late  open  °^°^* 
measures  of  die  King,  and  his  pi'esent  secret  attach*   . 
ments,  gave  but  too  just  foundadon.     They  drew  up 
a  new  bill  against  popery,  and  resolved  to  insert  in 
it  many  severe  clauses  for  the  detection  and  prose* 
cution  pf  priests :  They  presented  addresses  a  second 
time  a^ainist  Lauderdale ;  and  when  thci  King's  answer 
was  not  sads&ctbry,  they  seemed  ttxU  deteifmined  to 
persevere  in  their  applications:  ;An  accusation  was 
moved  against   Danby ;.  but  upon    ei^imining  the 
several  articles,  it  was  not  found  to  contain  any  jimt 

*  Th^  year,  on  the  35th  of  March,  died  Henry  CromweU 
aecoikd  son  of  the  Protector,  in  the  ^yth  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  lived  unmolested  in  a  private  station,  ever  since  the  King^s 
renoratioD,'  which  he  rather'ftvoured  than  opposed.' 

reasons 
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CHAP.  JBBSGBsxif  a  prosecution;  andi^rasdierefbreikoppedL: 

LXVI.  Thasf  a{iplied  to  tiieXing  for  recalling  his  troops  firam 

'^   ^i   ~  the  French  service;   «ttd  as  he  only  promised  dat 

'^'    tbey  siiotikl  not  be  «ecmked^  they  appeared  to  lie 

muchxlissaitifified  with.the  answer :  A  bfll  svas  brau^ 

«i)  making  it  treason  fx>  levy  money  ^skfaout  90tbc^ 

Tity  of  parliament :  Another,  vacating  the  seals  of 

auch  members  as  accepted  of  offices  r  Anotiier,  to 

aecuse  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  .sad  to 

fsreveot  sending  any  person  prisoner  beyond  sea. 

That  the  court  party  might  not  be  idle  during 

these  attacks,  a  bill  for  anew  test  was  introduced  into 

die  house  of  peesrs  by  the  £arl  of  Lindesey.     All 

nembers  of  either  house,  and  all  who  posseraed  any 

Putive     office,  were  by  tins  bill  required  to  awear,  that  it  wlas 

obedi.      not  lawfol,  tipon  any  pretence  whaitsoever,  to  tafcearais 

^^^'        against  the  King ;  that  diey  abhorred  the  trakorous 

pocitiDn  of  takmg  arms  by  his  authority  against  his 

ptfson,  or  against  thMe  who  were  commissioned  by 

him ;  and  that  ther  will  not  at  any  time  endeavour 

the  alteration  of  tne  protestant  religion,  x>r  of  the 

Mobiisfaed  goivenuiient  either  in  church  or  state. 

OaasAT  oopcraiiion  was  made  to  thisiuU  ;  ss  might 
beettpectddfmai  the  present  disporitionof  the aatiott. 
Ouring  seventeen  days,  the  debaM  were  carried  on 
«rith  much  aieal ;  and  all  the  reason  and  learning  of 
•bodi  .ptttties  were  di^dayed  on  the  x)ccaaonu  The 
icfoestion,  Jndeed^  tridh  vsgard  to  resiacance^  was  a 
piofat  wUch  eHMred  into  the  eontvoversieft  «f  tlie 
old  poiiies,  xavafier  and  roundhead;  as  (k  made  an 
essential  pan  ^f  ihe  present  disputes  between  txnut 
»tfd  country.  Few  iieutere  were  found  in  the  aarion  z 
Bat  among  ^soch  -ab  Qould  nnbttain  a  calm  iiidifier- 
ence,  there  prevailed  sentiments  vride  of  those  which 
irere  adopted^  by  either  party.  Such  persons  tiiought, 
that  all  general,  speculative  declarations  of  the  le- 
j^lature,  either  iat  or  jigainst  resistanGe»  were 
equally  impolitic,  and  could  serve  to  no  other  pur- 
pose. 
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pose,  than  to  digfialbe  ia  f9Mirtim  the  triun^  of  CHAP. 

one    factkm    wer    anoAer :    That    the    aiioplidty  ,^Y^, 

recaiaed  in  the  aAciem  \aws  of  £tig}asd»  ao  wett  aa  ^""^^TT^ 

itt  the  lawft  of  every  other  cou&try^  ought  mil  to  bd 

pfes^anredy   aad  wa«  best  calcnibtai  to  preircDt  dbe 

e3Ctreine9  on  ekher  «ide:  That  the  absolute  esclnakm 

of  resistaaee,  in  all  possible  cases,  was  fcmuied  on 

/k^  principles;    its    express   adinission    midit    be 

attended  with  dat^^rotts   craeeqUencea ;    aad  theoe 

Yns  no  necessity  kk  exposing  the  pubfic  to  eitlicr 

inconvenience :    That  if  a  dioice  must  necessarily  he 

made  in  the  ease,  the  preference  of  utility  to  in^ 

in  publie  institutions  was  apparent;   nor  could  tbe 

siyposttioA  of  resistance  beforehand,  and  in  general 

terms,  be  safely  admitted  in  any  government  i  Thai 

even  in  mixt  monaffGhies^  where  that  suppoakion 

seemed  most  require,  it  was  yet    endffely  super* 

fluous ;  since  no  man,  oa  die  approach  of  extrac^Kfu 

nary  necessity,   conld    be    at   a   kss,*  though   not 

directed  by  l^al  declarations,   to  find  the  proper 

remedy :  That  even  ihose  who  might,  at  a  distance, 

and  by  adiolastic  reasoning,   exclude  all  resistance^ 

would  yet  hearken  to  the  voice  of  nature ;   vdien 

evident  ruin>  both  to  .themselves  and  to  the  public^ 

must  attend  a  strict  adherence  to  Aeir  pretended 

principles:   That  the  question,  as  it  oii^ht  thus  to 

be  entirely  excluded  from  all  determinatians  of  the 

l^lislature,    was»    even    among    private    reasoners^ 

aomewhat  frivc^ous,  and  little  better  than  a  dispute  • 

of  words :    That  the  one  party  could  not  pretend 

diat   resistance   ought  ew   to   become  a  £uni)iar 

pfactice ;  the  other  vrould  surely  have  recourse  tor  it 

m  great  extremities :   And  thus  the  difference  could 

ooly  turn  on  the  degrees  of  danger  or  opprtssbn^ 

vrhich    VK>uld    warrant   this    irregular    remedy;  a 

difference,   i^ch,  in    a  general  question,   it  waa 

impossftde,  by  any   language,    precisely  to  fix  or 

Thebe 
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CHAP.      These  were  many  other  absurdiries  in  this  test^ 
LXVI.^  particularly  that  of  binding  men  by  oath  not  to  alter 
'  167^.  '  ^  govermnent  either  in  church  or  state ;  since  all  ' 

human  institutions  are  liable  to  abuse,  and  require 
continual  amendments,  which  are,  in  reality,  so 
many  alterations.  It  is  not  kideed  possible  to  make 
a  law  which  does  not  innovate,  more  or  less,  in  the 
government.  7hese  difficulties  produced  such  ob- . 
sfructions  to  the  bill,  that  it  was  carried  only  by  two 
voices  in  the  house  of  peers.  All  the  popish  lords, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  voted  against  it.  It 
was  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  where  -it 
was  likely  to  undergo  a  scrutiny  still  more  severe. 
'  But  a  quarrel,  which  ensued  between  the  two^ 
houses,  prevented  the  passmg  of  every  biU  projected 
during  the  present  session.  One  Dr.  Shirley,  being 
cast  in  a  law*suit  before  chancery  against  Sir  John 
Fag,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  preferred  i 

a  petition  of  appeal  to  the  house  of  peers.  The 
h>rds  received  it,  and  summoned  Fag  to  appear 
before  them.  He  complained  to  the  lower  house, 
who  espoused  his  cause.  They  not  only  maintained, 
that  no  member  of  their  house  could  be  summoned 
before  the  peers :  They  also  asserted,  that  the  upper 
house  could  receive  no  appeals  from  any  court  of 
equity ;  a  pretendon  which  extremely  retrenched  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  peers,  and  which  was  contrary  to 
the  practice  which  had  prevailed  during  this  wnole 
century.  The  commons  send  Shirley  to  prison; 
the  lords  assert  their  powers.     Conferences  are  tried ;  ^ 

but  no  accommodation  ensues.  Four  lawyers  are 
sent  to  the  Tower  bv  the  commons,  for  trans- 
gressing the  orders  or  the  house,  and -pleading  in  , 
this  cause  before  the  p^rs.  The  peers  denominate  | 
this  arbitrary  commitment  a  breach  of  the  great 
charter,'  and  order  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
release  the  prisoners :  He  declines  obedience :  They 
apply  to  the  King,    and  desire  him  to  punish  the             } 

lieutenant  ' 
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lieutenant  for  his  contempt.     The  King  summons  CHAP, 
both  houses;    exhorts  them  to  unanimity;  aad  ini    LXVI. 
Ibrms  them  that  the  present  quarrel  had  arisen  from  ^-    -  "^ 
riie  contiiYance  of  his  and  their  enemies,  who  ex-         '^' 
pected  by  that  means  to  force  a  dissolution  of  the 
parliament.     His  advice  has  no  effect :  The  commons 
coatinue  as  violent  as  ever ;    and  the  King,  finding 
that  no  business  could  be  fuushed,  at  last  prorogued 
the  parKament.  8th  June. 

When  the  parliament  was  again  assembled  there  Ocu  13. 
appeared  not  in  any  respect  a  change  in  the  dilpo-  A  par- 
sidons  of  either  house.  The  King  desired  supplies,  !>•««"*• 
as  well  for  the  building  of  ships,  as  for.  taking  off  an- 
ticipations, which  lay  upon  fa^  revenue.  He  even 
confessed,  that  he  'had  not  been,  altogether  .so  frugal 
as  he  might  have  been,  and  as  he  resolved  to  be  foe 
the  future ;  though  he  asserted,  that,  to  his  great 
sads&ction,  he  had  found  his  expences  by  no  means 
so  exorbitant  as  some  had  represented  them.  The 
commons  took  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
supply.  They  voted  300,000  pounds  for  the  building 
of  ships;  but  they  appropriated  the  sum  by  vary; 
strict  clauses.  They  passed  a  resolution  not  to  erant 
any  supply  for  taking  off  the  anticipations  of  the 
revenue ''.  This  vote  was  carried,  in  a  full  house,  by 
a  majority  of  four  only :  So  nearly  were  the  parties 
balanced.  The  quarrel  was  revived,  to  which  Dr« 
Shirley's  cause  had  given  occasbn.  The  proceedings 
of  the.  commons  discovered  the  same  violence  as 
during  the  last  session.  A  motion  was  made  in 
the  bouse  of  peers,  but  rejected,  for  addressing  the 
King  to  dissolve  the  present  parliament.  The  King 
ccmtented  himself  with  proroguing  them  to  a  very 
long  term*     Whether  these   quarrels   between   the  Not.  tt. 

'  Several  historians  have  affirmed,  that  the  commons  found, 
this  session,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  King's  revenue  was  i,6po,cx30 
pounds  a-year,  and  that  the  necessary  expence  was  hut  700,000 
poQiids;  and  have  appealed  to  the  Journals  for  a  proof.  But 
there  it  not  the  l»ss  appearance  of  this  in  the  Joamak ;  «nd  the 
hd  it  impossihle* 
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CHAP.  liooseB   arose    from    contrmoice    or   accident   ivas 

»^^Y^\  not  ccfftainlj   known.    Each  party  might,   accord** 

"""jb^Vfl      ^?  ^^  ^^^  diflferent  views,  esteem  themselves  either 

^^'     gamers  or  losers  by  them.     The  court  might  desire 

to  obstruct  all  attacks  from  the  commons,  by  giving 

them  other  employment.     The  country  party  might 

desire  the  dissolution  of  a  parliament,  which,  not* 

withstanding  all  disgusts,  still  contained  too    many 

royalists,  ever  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  malcon* 

tents. 

SooK  after  the  prorogation,  there  passed  an  iqci* 
dent,  which  in  itself  is  trivial,  but  tends  strongly 
k>  mark  the  genius  of  the  English  government,  and 
of  Charles's  administration,  during  this  period.  The 
liberty  of  the  constitution,  and  the  variety  as  well 
as  violence  of  the  parties,  had  begotten  a  propensity 
for  politkal  conversation ;  and  as  the  coffee-houses  in 
particular  were  die  scenes,  where  the  conduct  of  the 
King  and  the  mmistry  was  canvassed  with  great 
freedom,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  suppress  these 
places  of  rendezvoin«  Such  an  act  of  power,  during 
tormer  ragns,  would  have  been  grounded  entirely  on 
the  prerogative ;  and  before  the  accession  of  the 
house  dF  Stuart,  no  scruple  would  have  been  enter* 
tained  with  regard  to  that  exercise  of  authority. 
But  Charles,  findii^  doubts  to  arise  upon  his  pro* 
damation,  had  recourse  to  the  judges,  who  supplied 
Um  with  a  chicane,  and  that  too  a  frivolous  one,  by 
which  he  might  justify  his  proceedings.  The  law9 
which  settled  the  excise,  enacted,  that  licences  for 
retailing  liquors  might  be  refused  to  such  as  could 
Dot  find  security  for  payment  of  the  duties.  But 
toSke  was  not  a  liquor  subjected  to  excise ;  and 
even  this  power  of  refusmg  licences  was  very  limited, 
and  could  not  reasonablv  be  extended  beyond  the 
intention  of  the  act.  The  King,  therdbre,  observ- 
ing the  people  to  be  much  dissatisfied,  yielded  to  it 
petiticHi  of  the  coffee-men,  who  promised  for  the 
future  to  restrain  all  seditious  discourse  in  their 
houses }  and  the  proclamation  was  recalled. 
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'This  campaign  proved  more  fortunate  to  the  con^  q  h^  p, 
federates  than  any  other  during  the  whole  war.     The   LXVL 
French  took  the  field  in  Flanders  with  a  numerous  ^ — /■-  "^ 
army ;  and  Lewis  himself  served  as  a  volunteer  under  q^^^I{„ 
the    Prince    of    Condc.     But,  notwithstanding  his  of  1675. 
great  preparations^  he  could  gain  no  advantages  but 
the  taJdng  of  Huy  and  Limbourg,  places  of  small 
consequence.     The  Piance  of  Orange,  with  a  consi- 
derable army,  opposed  him  in  all  his  motions ;  and 
ndther  side  was  willing,  without  a  visible  advantage, 
to  hazard  a  general  action,  which  might  be  attended 
either  vidth  the  entire  los^  of  Flanders  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  invasion  of  France  on  the  other.    Lewis, 
tired  of  so  inactive  a  campaign,  returned  to  Versailles ; 
and  the  whole  summer  passed  in  the  Low  Countrioi 
without  any  memorable  event. 

TuRENNE  commanded  on  the  Upper    Rhine,  in 

opposition  to  his  great  rival  Montecuculi,  general  of 

the  Imperialists.     The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  pass 

(he  Rhine,  to  penetrate   into  Alsace,   Lorraine,   or 

Burgundy,  and  to  fix  his  quarters  in  these  provinces  ; 

The  aim  of  the  former  was   to  guard  the  Frencli 

^ontiers,  and  to  disappoint  all  the  schemes  of  hi^ 

enemy.     The  most  consummate  skill  was  displayed 

on  both  sides ;   and  if  any  superiority  appeared  in 

Turenne's  conduct,    it   was   chiefly  ascribed  to  his 

greater  vigour  of  body,   by  which  he  was  enabled 

to  inspect  all  the  posts  in  person,  and  could  on  the 

spot  take  the  justest  measures  for  the  execution  of  his 

designs.    By  posting  himself  on  the  German  side  of 

the  Rhine,  he  not  only  kept  Montecuculi  from  pass* 

ing  that  river:    He  had   also   laid  his   plan  in  so 

masterly  a  manner,  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  must  have 

obliged   the  Germans  to  decamp,  and  have  gained 

a  considerable  advantage  over  them ;  when  a  period 

was  put  to  his  life,  by  a  random  shot,  which  struck 

him  on  the  breast  as  he  was  taking  a  view  of  the 

fiiemy.    llie  CQOSt^rpation  of  his  army  was  linex- 

Y9^  \m,  e  pres«* 
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CHAP,  presdible.  The  French  troops,  who,  a  moment  be 
.  ^j^ Y^* .  ^^'^>  ^^^^  assured  of  victory,  now  considered  them 
^j^^^  selves  as  entirely  vanquished ;  and  the  Germans,  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  compound  for  a  safe  retreat^ 
expected  no  less  than  the  total  destruction  of  their 
enemy.  But  de  Lorges,  nephe>;0^  to  Turenne,  suc-^ 
ceeded  him  in  the  command,  and  possessed  a  great 
^hare  of  the  genius  and  capacity  of  his  predecessor. 
By  his  skilful  operations  the  French  were  envied  to 
repass  the  Rhine,  without  considerable  loss ;  and  this 
retreat  was  deemed  equally  glorious  with  the  greatest 
tictory .  The  valour  of  the  English  troops,  who  were 
placed  in  the  rear,  greatly  contributed  to  save  the 
Trench  army*  They  had  been  seized  with  the  same 
f>assion  as  the  native  troops  of  France,  for  their  brave 
general,  and  fought  with  ardour  to  revenge  his  death 
on  the  Germans.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  then 
captain  Churchill,  here  learned  the  rudiments  of  that 
art,  which  he  afterwards  practised  with  such  fatal 
success  against  France. 

The  rrince  of  Cond^  left  the  army  in  Flanders 
under  the  command  of  Luxembourg ;  and  carrying 
with  him  a  considerable  reinforcement,  succeeded  to 
Turenne^s  command.  He  defended  Alsace  from  the 
Germans,  who  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  invaded 
that  province.  He  obliged  them  first  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Hagenau,  then  that  of  Sabeme.  He  eluded 
all  thor  attempts  to  bring  him  to  a  battle;  and^ 
having  dexterously  prevented  them  from  establishing 
themselves  in  Alsace,  he  forced  them,  notwithstand- 
mg  their  superiority  of  numbers,  to  repass  the  Rhin'e^ 
and  to  take  up  winter-quarters  in  their  own  country. 

After  the  death  of  Turenne,  a  detachment  of  the 
German  army  was  sent  to  the  siege  of  1  reves :  An 
enterprise^  in* which  the  Imperialists,  the  Spaniards, 
the  ^latine,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  many  other 
Princes,  passionately  concurred.  The  project  wat 
well  concerted,  and  executed  M^ith  vigour*   Mareschal 

Crequi^ 
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Crequi,  oil  the  oth^  hand,  collected  an  army,  and  CHAP, 
advanced  with  a  view  Of  forcing  the  Germans  to  raise  LXVL»j 
the  siege*  They  left  a  detachment  to  guard  thar  ^.j^l-^ 
lines,  and,  under  the  Command  of  the  Dukes  of  Zell 
and  Osnaburgh,  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy. 
At  Consarhric,  they  fell  unexpectedly,  and  widi 
superior  numbers,  on  Crequi,  and  put  him  to  rout^ 
He  escaped  with  four  attendants  only ;  and  throwing 
himself:  into  Treves,  resolved  by  a  vigorous  defence^ 
to  make  atonement  for  his  former  error  or  misfortune. 
The  garrison  was  brave,  but  not  abandoned  to  that 
total  despair  by  which  their  governor  was  actuated* 
They  mutinied  against,  his  obstinacy ;  capitulated 
for  themselves  ;  and,  because  he  refused  to  sign  the 
capitulation,  they  delivered  him  a  prisoner  into  the 
haoids  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  defeat,  given  to  Crequi^ 
IS  aknost  the  only  one  which  the  French  recdved  at 
luid,  from  Rocroi  to  Blenheim,  during  the  course 
of  above  sixty  years ;  and  these  too  full  of  bloody 
wars  against  potent  and  martial  enemies :  Their  vie* 
torics  almost  equal  the  number  of  years  during  thai 
period;  Such  was  the  vigour  and  good  conduct  of 
that  monarchy  1  And  such  too  were  the  resources 
and  refined  policy  of  the  other  European  nations,  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  repair  their  losses,  and 
still  to  confine  that  mighty  power  nearly  within  its 
and^it  limits !  A  fifth  part  of  these  victories  would 
have  sufliced,  in  another  period,  to  have  given  to 
France  the  empire  of  Europe. 

The  Swedes  had  been  engaged,  by  the  payment  of 
large  subsidies,  to  take  part  with  Lewis,  and  invade 
the  territories  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  in  Pome* 
rania.  That  elector,  joined  by  some  Imperialists  from 
Siie^  fell  upon  them  with  bravery  and  success. 
He  soon  obliged  them  to  evacuate  his  part  of  that 
country,  and  he  pursued  them  into  their  own.  He 
had  an  interview  with  the  Sang  of  Denmark^  who 

c  a  had 
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CHAP,  had  now  joined  the  confederates,  and  resolved  to 
^^X}\  declare  war  against  Sweden.     These  Princes  con- 
j^- -      certed  measures  for  pushing  the  victory. 

To  all  these  misfortunes  against  foreign  enemies 
teere  added  some  domestic  insurrections  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  Guienne  and  Britanny.  Though  soon 
€uppressed,  they  divided  the  force  and  attention  of 
Lewis.  The  only  advantage  gained  by  the  French, 
was  at  sea.  Messina  in  Sicily  ,had  revolted ;  and  a 
fleet  under  the  Duke  de  Vivonne  was  dispatched  to 
Support  the  rebels.  The  Dutch  had  sent  a  squadron 
to  assist  the  Spaniards.  A  battle  ensued,  where  de 
Ruyter  was  killed.  This  event  alone  was  thought 
equivalent  to  a  victory. 

The  French  who,  twelve  years  before,  had  scarcely 
a  ship  of  war  in  any  of  their  harbours,  had  raised 
^  themselves,  by  means  of  perseverance  and  policy,  to 
be,  in  their  present  force,  though  not  in  their  re- 
8oiu*ces,  the  first  maritime  power  in  Europe.  The 
Dutch,  while  in  alliance  with  them  against  England, 
had  supplied  them  with  several  vessels,  and  had 
taught  them  the  rudiments  of  the  difficult  art  of 
ship-building.  The  English  next,  whetk  in  alliance 
with  them  against  Holland,  instructed  them  in  the 
method  of  fighting  thdr  ships,  and  of  preserving 
order  in  naval  engagements.  Lewis  availed  himself 
of  every  opportimity  to  aggrandize  his  people,  while 
Charles,  sunk  in  indolence  and  pleasure,  neglected  all 
the  noble  arts  of  government ;  or  if  at  any  time  he 
roused  himself  from  his  lethargy,  that  industry,  by 
reason  of  the  unhappy  projects  which  he  embraced, 
was  often  more  pernicious  to  the  public  than  his  in- 
acdvity  itself.  He  was  as  anxious  to  promote  the 
liaval  power  of  France,  as  if  the  safety  of  his  crown 
had  depended  on  it ;  and  many  of  the  plans  executed 
in  that  kingdom,  were  first,  it  is  said%  digested  and 
corrected  by  him. 

^  Wdwood,  Bamet.  C9ke. 

TWB 
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Ybte  successes  of  the  allies  had  been  considerable  c HAP; 
the  last  campaign  ;  but  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialists    LXVI. 
well  knew  that  France  was  not  yet  suiEciently  broken,  '-  7"  ^^ 
nor  ^ling  to  submit  to  the  terms  which  they  resolved     '  ^  * 
to  impose  upon^^her.     Though  they  could  not  refuse 
the  King's  mediation,   and  Nimeguen,  after  many  Congrq^a 
difficulties,  was  at  last  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  con-  of  Nime- 
gress;  yet,  under  one  pretence  or  other,  they  still  ^"^°* 
delayed  sending  their  ambassadors,  and  no  progress 
was  made  in  me  negotiation.    Lord  Berkeley,  Sir 
William  Temple,  and  Sir  lioner  Jenkins,  were  the 
English  ministers  at  Nimeguen.     The  Dutch,  who 
were  impatient  for  peace,  soon  appeared  :  Lewis,  who 
hoped  to  divide  the  allies,  and  who   knew  that  he 
himself  could  neither  be  seduced  nor  forced  into  a 
dsadvantageous peace,  sent  ambassadors:  The  Swedes, 
who  hoped  to  recover  by  treaty  what  they  had  lost 
by  arms,  were  also  forward  to  negotiate.  But  as  these 
powers  could  not  proceed   of  themselves  to  settle 
terms,  the  congress,  hitherto,  served  merely  as  an 
amusement  to  the  public. 

It  was  by  the  events  of  the  campaiga,  not  the  Campaiga 
conferences  among  the  negotiators,  that  the  articles  of  1676. 
of  peace  were  to  be  determine^-  The  Spanish  to\ms, 
ill  fortified,  and  worse  defended,  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance  to  Lewis;  who,  by  laying  up  magazines 
during  the  winter,  was  able  to  take  the  field  early  in 
the  spring,  before  the  forage  could  be  found  in  the 
open  country.  In  the  month  of  April  he  laid  siege  to 
Conde,  and  took  it  by  storm  in  four  days.  Having 
sent  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  besiege  Bouchaine,  a 
small  but  important  fortress,  he  posted  himself  so 
advantageously  with  his  main  army,  as  to  hinder  the 
confederates  irom  relieving  it,  or  fighting  without 
disadvantage.  The  prince  of  Orange,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  season,  and  the  want  of  provisions, 
came  in  sight  of  the  French  army ;  but  his  industry 
served  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  render  him  spectator 
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CHAP,  of  the  surrender  of  Bouchaine.     Both  armks  stood 
LXVI.  in  awe  of  each  other,  and  were  unwillmg  to  hazard 

^""^'^'^-^  an  action,  which  might  be  attended  wiA  the  most 
*  '  important  consequences.  Lewis,  though  he  wanted 
not  personal  courage,  was  little  enterprising  in  the 
field  ;  and  being  resolved  this  campaign  to  rest  con-» 
tented  with  the  advantages  which  he  had  so  early 
obtained,  be  thought  proper  to  intrust  his  army  to 
mareschal  Schomberg,  and  retired  himself  to  Ver- 
sailles. After  his  departure,  die  Prince  of  Orange 
laid  siege  to  Maestricht ;  but  meetine  with  an  ob* 
ctinate  resistance,  he  was  obliged,  on  the  approach  of 
3chomberg,  who  in  die  mean  time  had  taken  Aire, 
to  raise  the  siege.  He  was  incapable  of  yielding  to 
adversity,  or  bending  under  misfortunes :  But  he  be- 
pn  to  foresee,  that  bythe  negligence  and  errors  of 
his  allies,  the  war  in  Flanders  must  necessarily  have 
a  very  unfortunate  issue. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Philipsbourg  was  taken  by 
the  Imperialists.  In  Pomerania,  the  Swedes  were  so 
unsuccessful  against  the  Danes  and  Brandenburghers, 
that  they  seemed  to  be  losing  apace  all  those  posses- 
dons,  which,  with  so  much  vaJour  and  good  fortune, 
they  had  acquired  in  Germany. 

About  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  congress  of 
Kimeguen  was  pretty  full,  and  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  Emperor  and  Spain,  two  powers  sfrictly  con* 
jdned  by  blood  and  alhance,  at  last  appeared.  The 
Dutch  had  threatened,  if  they  absented  themselves 
any  longer,  to  proceed  to  a  separate  treaty  with 
France.  In  the  conferences  and  negotiations,  the 
disposition  of  the  parties  became  every  day  more 
apparent. 
t<77.  ^'I'he  Hollanders,  loaded  with  debts  and  harassed 
with  taxes,  were  desirous  of  puttkig  an  end  to  a 
war,  in  which,  besides  the  di^dvantages  attending 
all  leagues,  the  weakness  of  the  Spaniards,  the  di« 
visions  and  delays  of  the  Germans,  prognosticated 
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Bodung  but  disgrace  and  ousfortune.  Their  commerce  CHAP, 
hnguiuied ;  and,  what  gave  them  still  greater  anxiety,    ^^Y^\ 
nhc  commerce  of  England,  by  reaison  of  her  neittraiity,  ^"TcttT^ 
flourished  extremely ;  a|id  they  were  apprehensive, 
lest  advantages,  once  lost,  would  never  thoroughly 
be  regained.    They  had  themselves  no  farther  motive 
for  continuii^  the  war,  than  to  secure  a  good  fron* 
tier   to  Flanders;'   but  gratitude  to  their  allies  still 
engaged  them  to  try  whether  another  campaign  might 
procure  a  peace,  which  would   give  genoial  satis# 
faction*     The  Prkice  of  Orange,  urged  by  motives 
of  honour,  of  ambition,  and  of  animosity  against 
France,  endeavoured  to  keep  them  steady  to  this 
resolution. 

The  Spaniards,  not  to  mention  the  other  incurable 
weaknesses  into  which  their  monarchy  was  fallen, 
were  distracted  with  domestic  dissensions  between  the 
parties  of  the  Queen-regent  and  Don  John,  natural 
brother  to  their  young  sovereign.  Though  unable  of 
themselves  to  defend  Flanders,  they  were  resolute  not 
to  conclude  a  peace,  which  would  leave^it  exposed 
to  every  assault  or  inroad  ;  and  while  they  made  the 
most  magnificent  promises  to  the  States,  their  real 
trust  was  in  the  protection  of  England.  They  saw 
that,  if  that  small  but  important  territory  were  once 
subdued  by  France,  the  Hollanders,  exposed  to  so 
terrible  a  power,  would  fall  mto  dependence,  and 
would  endeavour  by  submissions,  to  ward  off  that  . 
destruction  to  which  a  war,  in  the  heart  of  their 
state,  must  necessarily  expose  them.  They  believed 
that  Lewis,  sensible  how  much  greater  advantages 
he  might  reap  from  the  alliance  man  from  the  sub- 
jection of  the  republic,  which  must  scatter  its  people 
and  depress  its  commerce,  would  be  satisfied  with 
very  moderate  conditions,  and  would  turn  his  enter- 
prises against  his  other  neighbours.  They  thought 
it  impossible  but  the  people  and  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, foreseeing  these  obvious  consequences,  must  at 
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C  HA  P.  last  force^e  ^in^  to  take  part  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
LXVI.  continent,  in  which  their  interests  were  so  deeply 
^1677^  concerned*  And  they  trusted,  that  even  the  Kmg 
himself,  on  the  approach  of  so  great  a  danger,  must 
open  his  eyes,  and  sacrifice  his  prejudices  in  favour  of 
France,  to  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions. 
Uncertain  BuT  Charles  here  found  himself  entangled  in 
conduct  such  opposite  motives  and  engagements,  as  he  had 
kine!  ^^*  resolution  enough  to  break,  or  patience  to  un- 
ravel. On  the  one  hand,  he  always  regarded  his 
alHance  with  France  as  a  sure  resource  m  case  of 
any  commotions  among  his  own  subjects,  and  what* 
ever  schemes  he  might  still  retain  for  enlarging  his 
authority,  or  altering  the  established  religion,  it  was 
from  that  quarter  alone  he  could  expect  assistance. 
He  had  actually  in  secret  sold  his  neutrality  to 
France,  and  he  received  remittances  of  a  million  of 
livres  a-year,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to  two 
millions ;  a  considerable  supply  in  the  present  em- 
barrassed state  of  his  revenue.  And  he  dreaded 
lest  the  parliament  should  treat  him  as  they  had 
formerly  done  his  father;  and  after  they  had  en- 
gaged him  in  a  war  on  the  continent,  should  take 
advantage  of  his  necessities,  and  make  him  purchase 
supplies  by  sacrificing  his  prerogative  and  abandoning 
his  ministers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cries  of  his  people  and 
parliament,  seconded  by  Danby,  Arlington,  and  most 
of  his  ministers,  incited  him  to  take  part  with  the 
allies,  and  to  correct  the  unequal  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  He  migh^  apprehend  danger  from  op- 
posing such  earnest  desires :  He  might  hope  for  large 
supplies  if  he  concurred  with  them :  And  however 
inglorious  and  indolent  his  disposition,  the  renown 
of  acting  as  arbiter  of  Europe  would  probably  at 
intervals  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  move 
him  to  support  the  character  with  which  he  soood 
invested. 

It 
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It  is  worthy  of  observatioii,  that,  daring  this 
period,  the  King  was,  by  every  one,  abroad  and  at 
fiome,  by  France  and  by  the  allies,  allowed  to  be 
the  undisputed  arbiter  of  Europe ;  and  no  term$  of 
peace,  which  he  would  have  prescribed,  could  have 
been  refused  by  either  party.  Though  France  after* 
wards  found  means  to  resist  the  satae  alliance,  joined 
with  England;  yet  was  she  then  obliged  to  make 
such  violet  efforts  as  quite  exhausted  her ;  and  it 
was  the  utmost  necessity  which  pushed  her  to  find 
resources,  far  surpassing  her  own  expectations* 
Charles  was  sen^ble,  that  so  long  as  the  war  con* 
tinued  abroad,  he  should  never  enjoy  ease  at  home, 
£rom  the  impatience  and  importunity  of  his  subjects ; 
yet  could  he  not  resolve  to  impose  a  peace  by  openly 
joining  himself  with  either  party.  Terms  advan- 
tageous to  the  allies  must' lose  mm  the  friendship  of 
France:  The  contrary  would  airage  his  parliament. 
Between  these  views,  he  perpetually  fluctuated ;  and 
from  his  conduct,  it  is  observable,  that  a  careless, 
remiss  disposition,  agitated  by  opposite  motives,  is 
capable  of  as  great  inconsistencies  as  are  incident 
even  to  the  greatest  imbecility  and  folly« 

Thb  parliament  was   assembled ;    and   the    King  15th  FcK. 
made  them  a  plausible  speech,  in  which  he  warned  {S^^ll 
them  against  all  differences  among  themselves;  ex-  * 

pressed  a  resolution  to  do  his  part  for  bringing  thar 
consultations  to  a  happy  issue ;  and  offered  his  con^* 
sent  to  any  laws  for  the  farther  security  of  thdr  reli« 
gion,  liberty  and  property.  He  then  told  them  of 
the  decayed  condition  of  the  nav^;  and  asked  money 
for  repairing  it :  He  informed  tnem,  that  part  of  hia 
revenue,  the  additional  excise,  wastsoon  to  expire: 
And  he  added  these  words,  '^  You  may  at  any  time 
"  see  the  yearly  established  expence  of  the  govern^ 
^f  ment,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that,  the  con* 
^  stant  and  unavoidable  charge  being  paid,  there 
<^  wH  remain  no  overplus  towards  answering  those 
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CHAP,  ^  contmgendetfy   which   may   happen   in    all  king* 
LXVI.   <<  doms,  and  which  have   been  a  considerable  bur-t 

^  ~^~'~^  *'  then  on  me  this  last  year/' 
'  ''^^  Before  the  parliament  entered  upon  business, 
they  were  stopped  by  a  doubt  concerning  the  le- 
gality of  their  meeting.  It  had  been  enacted  by  an 
old  law  of  Edward  III.^  ^^  That  parliaments  should 
**  be  held  once  every  year,  or  ofteher,  if  need  be." 
The  last  prorogation  had  been  longer  than  a  year ; 
and  being  supposed  on  that  account  ille^,  it  was 
pretended  to  be  equivalent  to  a  dissolution.  The 
ccHisequence  seems  by  no  means  just ;  and  besides,  a 
later  act,  that  which  repealed  the  triennial  law,  had 
determined,  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  parlia* 
ments  only  once  in  three  years.  Such  weight,  how- 
ever, was  put  on  this  cavil,  that  Buckingham,  Shaftes- 
bury, Salisbury,  and  Wharton,  insisted  strenuously 
in  the  house  of  peers  cm  the  invalidity  of  the  par- 
liament, and  the  nullity  of  all  its  future  acts.  For 
such  dangerous  positions  they  were*  sent  to  the 
Tower,  there  to  remain  during  the  pleasure  of  His 
Majesty  and  the  house.  Buckingham,  Salisbury, 
and  Wharton  made  submissions,  and  were  soon 
after  released.  But  Shaftesbury,  more  obstinate  in 
his  temper,  and  desirous  of  cUstinguishing  himself 
by  his  adherence  to  liberty,  sought  the  remedy  of 
law ;  and  bong  rejected  by  the  judges,  he  was,  at 
last,  after  a  twelvemonth's  imprisonment,  obliged 
to  make  the  same  submissions ;  upon  which  he  was 
^   also  released. 

The  commons  at  first  seemed  to  proceed  with 
temper.  They  granted  the  sum  of  586,000  pounds, 
for  building  thirty  ships;  though  they  strictly  ap- 
propriated the  money  to  that  service.  Estimates 
were  given  in  of  the  expence ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
found  that  they  fell  short  near  100,000  pounds. 
They  also  voted,  agreeably  to  the  King's  request, 
the   continuance   of  the  additional  excise  for  three 
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yean.  This  excise  had  been  granted  for  nine  years  CHAP, 
m  1668.  Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  a  peace-  ^XV ^>  ^ 
aUe  and  an  easy  session.  '  1677  ^ 

But  the  parliament   was   roused  from  this  tran-  CamI 
quillity  by    the   news  received  from  abroad.    The  paign  of 
French  King  had  taken  the  field  in  the  middle  of  ^^77- 
February,  and  laid  siege  to  Valenciennes,  which  he 
carried  in  a  few  days  by  storm.     He  next  invested 
both    Cambray    and    St.   Omers.      The  Prince  of 
Orange,   alarmed  with  his  progress,   hastily  assem- 
bled an  army,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  St.  Omers. 
He  was  encomitered  by  the  French  under  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  Mareschal  Luxembourg.    The  Prince 
possessed  great  talants  for  war;  courage,  activity, 
v^ihnce,  patience;    but   stiU    he   was    inferior    in 
genius  to  those  consummate  generals   opposed  to 
aim  by  Lewis ;  and  though  he  always  found  means 
to  repair  his  losses,  and  to  make  head  in  a  little 
time  against  the  victors,  be  was,  during  his  whole 
life,    unsuccessful.      By  a  masterly    movement   of 
Luzosibourg,  he  was  here  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
retreat  to  Tpres.    Cambray  and  St.  Omers  were  soon 
after  surrendered  to  Lewis* 

This  success,  derived  from  such  great  power  and 
such  wise  conduct,  infused  a  just  terror  into  the  £ng« 
fish  parliament.      They  addressed  the  King,  repre« 
senting  the  danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was  ex« 
posed  from  the  greatness  of  France,  and  praying  that 
His  Majesty,  by  such  aHiances  as  he  should  thmk  fit, 
would  both  secure  his  own  dominions  and  the  Spa* 
m^  Netherlands,  arid  thereby  quiet  the  fears  of  his 
people.      The  SJng,  desirous  of  eluding  this  appli- 
cation, which  he  considered  as  a  kind  of  attack  on 
his  measures,  replied  in  general  terms,  that  he  would 
use  all  means  for  the  preservation  of  Flanders,  x:on* 
dstent  wich  the  peace  and  safety  of  hij>  kingdoms. 
This  answer  was  an  evasion,  or  rather  a  denial. 
llie  commons,   therefore,    thought   proper    to    be 
moK  explicit.     They  entreated  him  not  to  defer 
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CHAP,  the  entering  into  such  alliances  as  might  attain  that 
LXVI.  great  end :  And  in  case  war  with  the  French  Kin^ 
t€vf      ^'^^^^^  ^  *^  result  of  his  measures,  they  promised  to 
' '*     grant  him  all  the  aids  and  supplies  which  would  enable 
him  to  support  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation* 
The  King  was  also  more  explicit  in  his  reply.  He  told 
them,  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  danger,  was  to  put 
him  in  a  condition  to  make  preparations  for  their  secu- 
rity. This  message  was  understood  to-be  a  demand  o€ 
money.    The  parliament  accordingly  empowered  the 
King  to  borrow  on  the   additional   excise    200,000 
pounds  at  seven  per  cent :  A  very  small  sum  indeed  ; 
but  which  they  deemed  sufficient,  with  the  ordinary  re- 
venue, to  equip  a  good  squadron,  and  thereby  put  the 
nation  in  security^  till  farther  resolutions  should  be 
taken. 

But  this  concession  fell  far  short  of  the  King's  ex- 
pectations. He  therefore  informed  them,  that,  unless 
they  granted  him  the  sum  of  600,000  pounds  upon 
new  funds,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him,  without 
exposing  the  nation  to  manifest  danger,  to  speak,  or  act 
those  things y  which  would  answer  the  end  of  thdr  se- 
veral addresses.  The  house  took  this  message  into  con* 
sideration :  But  before  they  came  to  any  resolution, 
the  King  sent  for  them  to  Whitehall,  where  he  told 
them,  upon  the  word  of  a  King,  that  they  should  not 
repent  any  trust  which  they  would  repose  in  him  for 
the  safety  of  his  kingdom  ;  that  he  would  not  for  any 
consideration  break  credit  with  them,  or  employ  their 
money  to  other  uses  than  those  for  which  they  intended 
it ;  but  that  he  would  not  hazard,  either  his  ownsafety 
or  theirs,  by  taking  any  vigorous  measures,  or  forming 
new.  alliances,  till  he  were  in  a  better  condition  both 
to  defend  his  subjects  and  offend  his  enemies.  This 
speech  brought  affairs  to  a  short  issue.  The  King 
required  them  to  trust  him  with  a  large  sum  :  He 
pawned  his  royal  word  for  their  security:  They  . 
must  either  run  the  risque  of  losing  their  money^  or 
fail  of  those  alliances  which  they  had  projected,  and 
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at  like  same  time  declare  to  all  the  world  the  highest  CHAP. 
&tnist  of  their  sovereign.  L.XVI. 

But  there  were  many  reasons  which  determined  *^  ^'^'^ 
the  house  of  commons  to  put  no  trust  in  the  King.  PaHill* 
They  considered,  that  the  pretence  of  danger  was  meHt'a 
€)bviously  groundless,  while  the  French  were  opposed  distrust 
by  such  powerful  alliances  on  the  continent,  while  ^^^ 
the  King  was  master  of  a  good  fleet  at  sea,  and 
while  all  his   subjects  were   so   heartily  united  in 
opposition  to  foreign  enemies.     That  the  only  justi- 
&ble  reason,  ther^ore,  of  Charles's  backwardness, 
ms  not  the  apprehension  of  danger  from  aboad,  but 
a  diffidence,  which  he^  might  perhaps  have  entertained 
of  his  parliamoit ;  lest,  after  engaging  him  in  foreign 
alliances  for  carrying  on  war,  they  should  take  ad« 
vantage  of  his  necessities,  and  extort  from  him  con-* 
cessions  dangerous  to  his  royal  dignity.     That  thia 
parliament,   by  their  past  conduct,   had  given  no 
foundation  for  such  suspidonsi,  and  were  so  £u:  fronx 
pursuing  any  sinister  ends,  that   they  had  granted 
supplies  for  the.  first  Dutch  war ;  for  maintaining  the 
tr^le  league,  though  concluded  without  their  advice  } 
even  for  carrying  on  the  second  Dutch  war,  which 
was  entered  uito  contrary  to  their  opinion,  and  conh 
trary  to  the  manifest  interests  of  the  nadon«     That, 
on  die  other  hand,  the  King  had,  by  former  measures^ 
excited  very  reasonable  jealousies  in  his  pec^le,  and 
did  with  a  bad  grace,  require  at  pres^it  their  trust 
and    confidence.     That   he  had    not    scrupled    to 
demand   supplies   for  maintaining  the  triple  league, 
at  the  very  moment  he  was  concerting  measures  for 
breaking  it,  and  had  accordingly  employed  to  that 
purpose  the  supplies  which  he  had  obtained  by  those 
delusive  pretences*    That  his  union  with  France, 
duiing  the  war  against   Holland,  must   have   been 
founded    on  projects    the    most  dangerous    to  his 
people;    and  as  the  same  union  was  still  secretly 
maiataiDed,  it  might  justly  be  feared  th»t  the  same 
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CHAP,  projects  were  not  yet  entirely  abandoned.    That  hd 
LXVL  could   not  seriously   intend  to  prosecute    vigoroud 

^  g^  ^  measures  against  France;  since  he  had  so  long 
'''  remained  entirely  unconcerned  during  such  obyioud 
dangers ;  and,  till  prompted  by  his  parliament,  whose 
proper  business  it  was,  not  to  take  the  lead  in  those 
^  parts  of  administration,  had  suspended  all  his  activity* 
That  if  he  really  meant  to  enter  into  a  cordial  union 
with  his  people,  he  would  have  taken  the  first  step» 
and  have  endeavoured,  by  putting  trust  in  them,  to 
restore  that  confidence,  which  he  himself,  by  hid 
rash  conduct,  had  first  violated.  That  Mt  was  in 
vain  to  ask  so  small  a  sum  as  6000,000  pounds,  in 
order  to  secure  him  against  the  future  attempts  of 
the  parliament;  since  that  sum  must  soon  be  ex«& 
hausted  by  a  war  with  France,  and  he  must  again  fall  - 
into  that  dependence,  which  was  become,  in  some 
degree,  essential  to  the  constitution.  That  if  he 
would  form  the  necessary  alliances,  that  sum  or  a 
greater,  would  instantly  be  voted;  nor  could  there 
be  any  reason  to  dread,  that  the  parliament  would 
immediately  desert  measures,  in  which  they  were 
engaged  by  their  honour,  their  inclination,  and  the 
public  interest.  That  the  real  ground,  therefore,  of 
the  Sjng's  refusal,  was  neither  apprehension  of 
danger  from  foreign  enemies,  nor  jealousy  of  parlia^ 
mentary  encroachments ;  but  a  desire  of  obtaining 
the  money  which  he  intended,  notwithstanding  his 
royal  word,  to  employ  to  other  purposes.  And  that» 
by  using  such  dishonourable  means  to  so  ignoble  an 
end,  he  rendered  himself  still  more  unworthy  the 
confidence  of  his  people. 

The  house  of  commons  was  now  regularly  di^ 
vided  into  two  parties,  the  court  and  the  country. 
Some  were  enlisted  in  the  court-party  by  offices,  nay, 
a  few  by  bribes  secretly  given  them ;  a  pracdce  fixst 
begun  by  Clifford,  a  aangerous  minister :  But  great 
numbers  were  attached  merely  by  inclination;   so 
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hx  as  they  esteemed  the  measures  of  the  comt  CHAR 
agreeable  to  the  interests  of  the  nation*    Private  views    L^VI. 
and    faction  had   likewise   drawn  several  into   the  ^^^  ^ 
country-party :    But  there  were  also  many  of  that        ^ 
party,  who  had  no  other  object  than  the  public  good* 
These  disinterested  members  on  both  sides  fluctuated 
betwe«:i    the    factions;    and   ga^e   the    superiority 
acMuetimes  to  the  court,  sometimes  to  the  opposition  % 
In  the  present  emergence,  a  general  distrust  of  the 
King  prevailed ;  and  the  parliament  resolved  not  to 
hazard    their  money,    in    expect^on  of   alliances^ 
which,  they  believed,   were  never  intended   to  .be 
feni)ed«     Instead  of  granting  the  supply,  they  voted 
an  address,  wherein  they    ^'  besought  His  Majesty  . 
**  to  enter  into  a  league,   offensive  and  defensive, 
^  with  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
^  against  the  growth  and  power  of  the  Fr»ch  King, 
*^  and  for  ijne  preservation  of  the  Spanish  Nether« 
^  lands ;  and  to  make  such  other  alliances  with  the 
^  confederates  as  should  appear   fit  and  useful  to 
**  that  end."     They  supported  their  advice  with 
reasons ;  and  promised  speedy  and  effectual  supplies, 
for  preserving  His  Maj^ty's  honour,   and  ensuring 
the  safety  of  the  pubhc.    The  King  pretended  the 
•  behest  anger  at  this  address,  which  he'  represented 
as  a  dangerous  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative. . 
He  reproved  the  commons    in  severe  terms;  and 
ordered  them  immediately  to  be  adjourned. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  was  the  critical  moment  SthMay* 
when  the  King  both  might  with  ease  have  preserved 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  it  has  since 
cost  this  island  a  great  expence  of  blood  and  treasure 
to  restore,  and  might  by  perseverance  ^ave  at  last 
regained,  in  some  tolerable  measure,  after  all  past 
errors^  the  confidwce  of  his  people*  '  This  opportunity 
•being  neglected,  the  wound  became  incurable}  and 
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CHAP,  not^thstanding  hh  momentary  appearances  of  vigours 
LXVL   against  France  and  popery,  and  tbeir  momentary  in- 

^""y"^  clinations  to  rely  on  his  feith ;  be  was  still  believed 
*  "*  to  be  at  bottom  engaged  in  the  same  interest,  and 
tbe^  soon  relapsed  into  distrust  and  jealousy.  The 
secret  memoirs  of  this  reign,  which  have  since  been 
published^,  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  King 
had,  at  this  time,  concerted  measures  with  France, 
end  had  no  intention  to  enter  into  a  war  in  favour  of 
the  allies.  He  had  entertained  no  view,  therefore, 
even  when  he  pawned  his  royal  word  to  his  people^ 
than  to  procure  a  grant  of  money ;  and  he  trusted, 
that  while  he  eluded  their  expectations,  he  could  not 
^afterwards  want  pretences  for  palliating  his  conduct. 

Negotiations  meanwhile  were  carried  on  between 
France  and  Holland,  and  an  eventual  treaty  was  con- 
cluded; that  is,  all  their  differences  were  adjusted, 
provided  they  could  afterwards  satisfy  ^eir  allies  on 
both  ades«  This  work,  though  in  appearance  difH* 
trult,  seemed  to  he  extremely  forwarded  by  farther 
'^  i)ad  successes  on  the  part  of  the  confederates,  and  by 
the  great  impatience  of  the  Hollanders ;  when  a  nevr 
event  happened,  which  promised  a  more  prosperous 
issue  to  the  quarrel  with  France,  and  revived  the 
hopes  of  all  the  English  who  understood  the  interest^ 
of  their  country* 

'  Suck  as  the  letters,  which  passed  betwixt  Danby  anii 
'^Montaguey  the  King's  ambassador  at  Paris  ;  Temple's  Memoirs* 
and  his  XiOtters.  In  these  last*  we  see  that  the  King  ne^er 
made  any  proposals  of  terms  but  what  were  advantageous  ta 
France^  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  believed  them  to  have  always 
been  concerted  with  the  French  ambassador.     Vol.  i.  p.  439. 

In  Sir  John  Dalryraple's  Appendix,  p.  103,  it  appears  that 
the  King  had  signed  himself^  without  the  participation  of  hia 
ministers,  a  secret  treaty  with  Francci  and  had  obtained  a  pension 
on  the  promise  of  his  neutrality  :  A  fkct,  whiq^  renders  hit 
.  royal  vf or df  solemnly  given  to  his  subject s^  one  of  the  most  disho* 
oourable  aud  floost  acaadaloua  acts  that  trer  proceeded  from  « 
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The  King  saw,  with  regret,  the  violent  discoa-  CHAP, 
tents  which  prevailed  in  the  nation,  and  which  ^^^jLi 
seemed  every  day  to  augment  upon  him.  Desirous  jgi^T^ 
by  his  natural  temper  to  be  easy  himself,  and  to 
inake  every  body  else  easy,  he  sought  expedients  to 
appease  those  murmurs,  which,  as  t}iey  were  very^ 
diisagreeable  for  the  present,  might,  in  their  conse- 
quences, prove  extremely  dangerous.  He  knew  that,  " 
during  the  late  war  with  Holland,  the  malcontents  at 
home  had  made  applications  to  th6  Prince  of  Orange ; 
and  if  he  continued  still  to  neglect  the  Prince's 
interests,  and  to  thwart  the  incliiiations  of  his  own 
people,  he  apprehended  lest  their  common  complaints 
should  cement  a  lastine  union  between  them.  He 
saw  that  the  religion  of  the  Duke  inspired  the  nation 
with  dismal  apprehensions ;  and  though  he  had 
obliged  his  brother  to  allow  the  young  Fiincesess  to 
be  ^ucated  in  the  protestant  faith,  something  farther, 
he  thought,  was  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
nation.  He  entertained,  therefore,  proposals  for 
marrying  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  Lady  Mary, 
the  elder  Princess,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown, 
(for  the  Duke  had  no  male  issue)  and  he  hoped,  by 
so  tempting  an  oflFer,  to  engage  him  entirely  in  his 
interests.  A  peace  he  purposed  to  make  i  such  as 
would  satisfy  France,  and  still  preserve  his  connexions 
with  that  crown :  Ajid  he  intended  to  sanctify  it  by 
the  approbation  of  the  Prince,  whom  he  found  to 
be  extremely  revered  in  England,  and  respected 
throughout  Europe.  All  the  reasons  for  this  alliance 
were  seconded  by  the  solicitations  of  Danby,  and 
also  of  Temple,  who  was  at  that  time, in  England^ 
And  Charles  at  last  granted  permission  to  the  Prince, 
when  the  campaign  should  be  over,  to  pay  hiiii  a 
visit. 

The  King  very  graciously  received  his  nephew  ait  lothOct. 
Newmarket.     He  woul*  have  entered  imniediately 
upon  business;    but  the  Prince  desired .  first  to  bfe 
acquainted  with  the  Lady  Mary:  And  he  declared 
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C  H  A  P.  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  sentiments  of  persons  of  hit 
^^Y^\  rank,  he  placed  a  great  part  of  happiness  in  domestic 
1877.  satisfaction,  and  would  not,  upon  any  consideration 
of  interest  or  politics,  match  himself  with  a  person 
disagreeable  to  him.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
l^rincess,  whom  he  found  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
extremely  amiable  both  in  her  person  and  her  be- 
haviour. The  Bang  now  thought  that  he  had  a 
double  tie  upon  him,  and  might  safely  expect  his 
compliance  with  every  proposal:  He  was  surprised 
to  find  the  Prince  decline  all  discourse  of  business, 
and  refuse  to  concert  any  terms  for  the  general  peace,, 
till  his  marriage  should  be  finished.  He  foresaw, 
he  said,  from  the  situaidon  of  affairs,  that  his  allies 
were  likely  to  have  hard  terms ;  and  he  never  would 
expose  himself  to  the  reproach  of  having  sacrificed 
their  interest  to  promote  his  own  purposes.  Charles 
still  believed,  notwithstanding  the  cold,  severe  man- 
ner of  the  Prince,  that  he  would  abate  of  this  rigid 
punctilio  of  honour;  and  he  protracted  the  time, 
hoping,  by  his  own  insinuation  and  address,  as  well 
98  by  the  allurements  of  love  and  ambition,  to  win 
him  tp  compliance.  One  day.  Temple  found  the 
Prince  in  very  bad  humour,  repenting  that  he 
had  evef  come  to  England,  and  resolute  in  a  fe^ 
days  to  leave  it :  But  before  he  went,  the  King,  he 
said,  must  choose  the  terms  on  which  they  should 
hereafter  live  together :  He  was  sure  it  must  be  lik^ 
the  neatest  friends  or  the  greatest  enemies:  And 
he  desired  Temple  to  inform  his  master  next  mom- 
iog  of  these  mtentions.  Charles  was  struck  with  this 
menace,  and  foresaw  how  the  Prince's  departure 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  people.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  immediately  to  yield  with  a  good  grace; 
luid  having  paid  a  compliment  to  his  nepheVs 
honesty,  he  told  Temple,  that  the  marriage  was 
iconcluded,  and  desired  him  to  inform  the  Duke  of 
it,  as  of  an  affair  abreadv  resolved  on.  The  Duke 
feemed  surprised ;  but  yidded  a  prompt  obedience : 

Which, 
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Which,  he  said,  was  his  canstaot  maxim  to  whatever  CHAP. 
he  found  to  be  the  KJng's  pleasure.    No  measure,  LXVL 
during  this  reign,  gave  such   general  satisfaction.       ~/  -^ 
All  parties  strove  who  should  most  applaud  it.     And  ,.^  §^^ 
even  Arlington,  who  had  been  kept  out  c^  the  secret,  Marriage 
told  the  Prince,  "  That  some  things,  good  in  them-  of  the 
^  selves,  were  spoiled  by  the  manner  oi  doixig  them,  ^™^  °' 
•*  as  some  things  bad  were  mended  by  it ;  but  he  wi™Se 
^  would  confess  that  this  was  a  thing  so  good  in  Lady 
^^  itself,  that  the  manner  of  doing  it  could  not  spoil  Maiy. 
«  it." 

This  marriage  was  a  great  surprise  to  Lewis,  who, 
accustomed  to  govern  eva7  thing  in  the  English 
court,  now  found  so  important  a  step  taken,  not  only 
without  his  consent,  but  without  his  knowledge  or 
partidpadon.  A  conjunction  of  England  with  the 
aUies,  and  a  vigorous  war  in  o]^K)dtion  to  French 
anri>itiQn,  were  the  consequences  immediately  ex« 
pected  both  abroad  and  at  home :  But  to  check  these 
sanguine  hopes,  the  King,  a  few  days  after  the 
marriage,  prolonged  the  adjournment  of  the  parlia* 
ment  mm  the  third  of  December,  to  the  fourth  of 
April.  This  t^rm  was  too  late  for  granting  suppUes 
or  making  preparations  for  war ;  and  C9uld  be 
chosen  by  the  King  for  no  other  reason,  than  as 
an  atonement  to  France  for  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage. It  appears  also,  that  Charles  secretly  received 
from  Lewis  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  livres  on  account 
of  diis  important  service  *. 

The  King,  however,  entered  into  consultations  pian  of 
with  the  Prince,  together  with  Danby  and  Temple^  peace. 
CQOcemiag  the  terms  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
require  of  France.  After  some  debate,  it  was  agreed 
ibat  France  should  restore  Lorrain  to  the  Duke ;  with 
Toiimay,  Valenciennes,  Cond^,  Aeth,  Charleroi, 
Conrtray,  Oadenarde,  and  Binche,  to  Spain,  in  order 
to  form  a  good  frontier  for   the  Low   ^^untries. 

*  &  J^hn  Datrympk's  ApjiefidiXf  p.  xi2. 
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CHaP.  The  Prince  insisted  that  Franche-comt^  should  like- 
LXVI.  wise  be  restored,  and  Charles  thought  that,  because 
he  had  patrimonial  estates  of  great  value  in  that 
province,  and  deemed  his  property  more  secure  in  the 
hands  of  Spain,  he  was  engaged  by  such  views  to  be 
obstinate  in  that  point :  But  the  Prince  declared,  that 
to  procure  but  one  good  town  to  the  Spaniards  in 
Flanders,  he  would  willindy  relinquish  all  those 
possessions.  As  the  King  still  insisted  on  the  impos- 
sibility of  wresting  Frahche-comt6  from  Lewis,  the 
Prince  was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

Notwithstanding  this  concession  to  France, 
the  projected  peace  was  favourable  to  the  allies ;  and 
it  was  a  su^cient  indication  of  vigour  in  the  King^ 
that  he  had  given  his  assent  to  it.  He  farther  agreed 
to  send  over  a  minister  instantly  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
propose  these  terms.  This  minister  was  to  enter  into 
no  treaty.  He  was  to  allow  but  two  days  for  the 
acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  terms :  Upon  the  ez*^ 
piration  of  these,  he  was  presently  to  return :  And  in 
case  of  refusal,  the  King  promised  to  enter  imm&i 
diately  into  the  confederacy.  To  carry  so  imperious 
a  message,  and  so  little  expected  from  the  English 
court.  Temple  was  the  person  pitched  on,  wnose 
declared  aversion  to  the  French  interest  was  not 
likely  to  make  him  fail  of  vigour  and  promptitude  in 
the  execution  of  his  commission. 

But  Charles  next  day  felt  a  relenting  in  this 
assumed  vigour.  Instead  of  Temple  he  dispatched 
the  Earl  of  Feversham,  a  creature  of  the  Duke's,  and 
a  Frenchman  by  birth :  And  he  said,  that  the  message 
being  harsh  in  itself,  it  was  needless  to  aggravate  it  by 
a  disagreeable  messenger.  The  Prince  left  London ; 
and  the  King,  at  his  departure,  assured  him  that  he 
never  would  abate  in  the  least  point  of  the  scheme 
concerted,  and  would  enter  into  war  with  Lewis,  if 
he  rejected  it. 

Lewis  received'  the  message  with  seeming  gentle* 

ness  and  complacency.     He  told  Feversham,  that 
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the  King  of  England  well  knew  that  he  might  always  CHAP, 
be  master  of  the  peace;  but  some  of  the, towns  in  ^^XVL^ 
Flanders  it  seemed  very  hard  to  demand^  especially  ^/^  ^ 
Toumay,  upon  whose  fortification  such  immense 
sums  had  been  expended :  He  would  therefore  take 
some  short  time  to  consider  of  .an  answer.  Fever- 
sham  said,  that  he  was  limited  to  two  days'  stay :  But 
when  that  time  was  elapsed,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
remain  some  few  days  longer ;  and  he  came  away  at 
last  without  any  positive  answer.  Lewis  said  that 
he  hoped  his  brother  would  not  break  with  him  for 
one  or  two  towns:  And  with  regard  to  them  too, 
he  would  send  orders  to  his  ambassador  at  London  to 
treat  with  the  King  himself.  Charles  was  softened 
by  the  softness  of  France ;  and  the  blow  was  thus 
artfully  eluded.  The  French  ambassador,  Barillon, 
owned  at  last,  that  he  had  orders  to  yield  all  except 
Toumay,  and  even  to  treat  about  some  equivalent 
for  that  fortress,  if  the  King  absolutely  insisted  upoa 
it  The  Prince  was  gone  who  had  given  spirit  to  the 
English  court }  and  the  negotiati(m  began  to  draw  out 
into  messages  and  returns  irom  Paris.  . 

Bt  intervals,  however j  the  King  could  rouse  him- 
self,  and  shew  still  some  firmness  and  resolution* 
Finding  that  affiurs  were  not  likely  to  comje  to  any 
conclusion  with  France,  he  summoned,  notwith- 
standing the  long  adjournment,  the  parliament  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January ;  an  unusual  mieasure,  and  capable 
of  giving  alarm  to  the  French  court.  Temple  was 
sent  for  to  the  council,  and  the  King  toki  hinx  thai 
he  intended  he  should  go  to  Holland,  in  order  to 
form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  States ;.  and  that  the 
purpose  of  it  should  be  like  the  triple  league,  to  force 
both  France  and  Spain  to  accept  of  the  terms  proposed^ 
Temple  was  sorry  to  find  this  act  of  vigour  qualified 
by  such  a  regard  to  France,  and  by  such  an  appear^; 
ance  of  indifference  and  neutrality  between  the  parties* 
He  told  the  King,  that  ^e  resolution  agreed  on,  was  to 
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CHAP,  begin  the  \rar  in  conjunction  mth  all  the  confederates, 
J^VI.   in  case  of  no   direct  and  immediate  answer  from 
^16^7^  France :  That  this  measure  would  satisfy  the  Prince, 
the   allies,  and  the   people  of  England;    advances 
which  could  not  be  expected  from  such  an  alliance 
with  Holland  alone :  That  France  would  be  disobliged, 
and  Spain  likewise ;  nor  would  the  Dutch  be  sad^ed 
with  such  a  faint  imitation  of  the  triple  league,  a  mea- 
sure concerted  whm  they  were  equally  at  peace  with 
both  parties.    For  these  reasons.  Temple  declined  the 
employmoit;    and  Lawrence  Hyde,  second  son  of 
chancellor  Clarendon,  was  sent  in  his  place. 
1678.         The  Prince  of  Orange  could  not  regard  without 
contempt  such  symptoms  of  weakness  and  vigour 
conjcMned  in  the  English  councils.     He  was  resolved, 
however,  to  make  the  best  of  a  measure  which  he 
did  not  approve ;  and  as  Spain  secretly  consented  that 
her  ally  should  form  a  league,  which  was  seemingly 
directed  against  her  as  well   as  France,  but  whicn 
Cth  Jan.    vas  to  iall  only  on  the  latter,  the  States  concluded 

the  treaty  in  the  terms  proposed  by  the  King. 
a8th  Jan.  JMeanwhile  the  English  parliament  met,  after  some 
new  adjournments ;  and  the  King  was  astonished,  that 
notwithstanding  the  resolute  measures  whkh  he 
thought,  he  had  taken,  grrat  distrust  and  jealousv 
and  discontent  were  apt,  at  intervals,  still  to  prevail 
amcmg  the  members.  Though  in  his  speech  he  had 
allowed  that  a  good  peace  could  no  longer  be  ex* 
pected  from  negotiation,  and  assured  them  that  he 
was  resolved  to  enter  into  a  war  for  that  purpose } 
the  commons  did  not  forbear  to  insert  in  their  reply 
teveral  harsh  and  even  unreasonable  clauses.  Upon 
his  reproving  them,  they  seemed  penitent,  and  voted, 
that  th^  would  assist  His  Majesty  in.  the  prosecution 
a  the  war.  A  fleet  of  ninety  sail,  an  army  of  thirty 
diousand  men,  and  a  million  of  money,  were  also 
voted»  Great  difficulties  were  made  by  the  commons 
tritb  regard  to  the  army,  which  the  house,  judging 
9  ^  by 
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l^  pa^  measures,  believed  to  be  intended  moreagun^  CHAP, 
the  liberties  of  England  than  against  the  progress  d  LXVI. 
the  French  Monarch.     To  this  perilous  situation  had  *^,g^^g  ~^ 
the  King  reduced  both  himself  and  the  nation.    In 
all  debates,  severe  s(>eeches  were  made,  and  were 
received  with  seeming  approbation :  The  Duke  and 
the  treasurer  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  impeach- 
ments:  Many  motions  against  the  King's  minister^  ' 
were  lost  by  a  small  majority :    The  common^  ap- 
pointed  a  day  to  conssider  the  state  of  the  king4<HXi 
with  reg^d  to  popery :   And  they  even  went  so  far 
a$  to   vote,  that,  how  urgent   soever  the  occasion, 
they  would  lay  no  farther  charge  on  the  people,  till 
8ecure4  against  the  prevalence  of  the  catholic  party. 
In  short,  the  parliament  was  impatient  for  war  when* 
ever  the  King  seemed  averse  to  it ;  but  grew  suspi- 
pous  of  some  sinister  desigQ  as  soon  as  he  compbed 
vith  their  requiests,  and  seepied  to  enter  into  th&x 
nieaaure^ 

The  King  was  enraged  at  this  last  vote :  He  te* 
pFpached  Temple  with  his  popular  notions,  as  he 
termed  them ;  and  asked  him  how  he  thought  the 
house  of  commons  could  be  trusted  £3r  carrymg  on 
the  war,  should  it  be  entered  on,  when  in  the  very 
commencement  they  made  such  declarations?  The 
yno^rtainties  indeed  of  Charles's  conduct  were  sq 
pKultipUedp  and  the  jealousies  on  both  sides  ^  in- 
curable, that  even  those  who  approached  nearest  the 
scene  of  action  could  not  determine,  whether  th^ 
JBong  ever  seriously  meant  to  enter  into  a  war,  or 
whether,  if  he  dia,  the  house  of  commons  wqu1<^ 
liot  have  taken  advantage  of  his  necessities,  and 
mnit  him  purchase  supplies  by  a  great  sacrifice  of 
hip  authority  <^. 

The  King  of  France  knew  how  to  avail  fainisetf 
of  ;^jthe  a^&aotage$  which  these  distractiops  affordefl 

<  Tempfe,  7ol.  i.  p.  461. 
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him.     By  his  emissaries,  he  represented  to  the  Dutch 
the   imprudence  of  their  depending   on  England; 
1678.^  where  an  indolent  King,  averse  to  all  war,  especially 
with  France,    and   irresolute  in    his    measures,  was 
actuated  only  by  the  uncertain  breath  of  a  factious 
parliament.     To  the  aristocratical  party,  he  remarked 
^  the  danger  of  the  Prince's  alliance  with  the  royal 
family  of  England,  and  revived  their  apprehensions ; 
lest,  m  imitation  of  his  father,  who  had  been  honoured 
with  the  same  alliance,  he  should  violently  attempt  to 
enlarge  his  authority,  and  enslave  his  native  country. 
Cam-        In  order  to  enforce  these  motives  witfi  farther  terrors, 
Pj?^  ®^    he  himself  took  the  field  very  early  in  the  spring ; 
'  *        and  after  threatening  Luxembourg,  Mons,  and  Namur, 
he  suddenly  sat  down  before  Ghent  and  Ypres,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  made  himself  master  of  both  places.  This 
success  gave  great  alarm  to  the  Hollanders,  who  were 
no-wise  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  England,  or  with 
the  ambiguous  treaty  lately  concluded ;  and  it  quick- 
ened all  tneir  advances  towards  an  accommodation. 

Immediately  after  the  parliament  had  voted  the 
supply,  the  King  began  to  inlist  forces ;  and  such  was 
the  ardour  of  the  English  for  a  war  with  France,  that 
an  army  of  above  20,0000  men,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Europe,  was  completed  in  a  few  weeks.  Three 
thousand  men,  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  were 
sent  over  to  secure  Ostend :  Some  regiments  were 
recalled  from  the  French  service  :  A  fleet  was  fitted 
out  with  great  diligence :  And  a  quadruple  alliance 
was  projected  between  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
the  Emperor. 

But* these  vigorous  measures  received  a  sudden 
damp  from  a  passionate  address  of  the  lower  house ; 
in  which  they  justified  all  their  past  proceedings  that 
had  given  disgust  to  the  King ;  desired  to  be  ac- 
quainted ^with  the  measures  taken  by  hirti;  prayed 
mm  to  dismiss  evil  counsellors;  and  named  in  par- 
ticular the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  on  whpse  removal 

they 
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they  strenuously  insisted.     The  King  told  them,  that  c  HAP. 
dieu*  address   was  so   extravagant,  that  he  was  not    LXVI. 
willinc^    speedily  to  give  it  the  answer  which  it  de-  ^  "^   ' 
served.     And  he  began  again  to  lend  an  ear  to  the      ^  ^  * 
proposals  •  of  Lewis,  who  offered  him  great  sums  of 
money,  if  he  would  consent  to  France's  making  an 
advantageous  peace  with  the  allies. 

Temple,  though  pressed  by  the  King,  refused  to  N«gotia« 
have  any  concern  in  so  dishonourable  a  negotiation :  ^*®°** 
But  he  informs  us,  that  the  King  said,  there  was 
one  article  proposed,  which  so  incensed  him,  that,  as 
long  as -he  lived,  he  should  never  forget  it.  Sir  Wil- 
liam goes  no  farther ;  but  the  editor  of  his  works, 
the  famous  Dr.  Swift,  says,  that  the  French,  before 
Aey  would  agree  to  any  payment,  required  as  a  preli- 
minary, that  the  King  should  engage  never  to  keep 
above  8000  regular  troops  in  Great  Britain  ■.  Charles 
broke  into  a  passion.  "  CbdVfish,"  said  he,  his 
usual  oath,  *'  does  my  brother  of  France  think  to 
**  serve  me  thus?  Are  all  his  promises  to  make  me 
•*  absolute  master  of  my  people  come  to  this  ?  Or 
**  does  he  think  that  a  thing  to  be  done  with  eight 
"  thousand  men?" 

Van  Beverning  was  the  Dutch  ambassador  at 
Nimeguen,  a  man  of  great  authority  with  the  States. 
He  was  eager  for  peace,  and  was  persuaded,  that 
the  reluctance  of  the  King,  and  the  jealousies  of  the 
parliament,  would  for  ever  disappoint  the  allies  in 
their  hopes  of  succour  from  England.  Orders  were 
sent  him  by  the  States  to  go  to  the  French  King  at 
Ghent,  and  to  concert  the  terms  of  a  general  treaty, 
as  well  as  procure  a  present  truce  for  six  weeks. 
The  terms  agreed  on  were  much  worse  for  the 
Spaniards  than  those  which  had  been  planned  by 
Ae  Kinff  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Six  towns, 
some  of  them  of  no  great  importance,  were  to  be 

*  To  wity  3000  men  for  Scotland,  and  the  usual  guards  and  gar* 
risont  in  England,  amounting  to  near  5000  men.  Sir  J.  Dal- 
rjmple'f  App.  p.  j6i. 

restored 
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CHAP,  restored  to  tfaesn:  But  Ypn^,  Cond^,  Valencieime8» 
LXVJ.   gjid  Toumay,  in  which  coiaskted  the  chief  strength  of 

1^78.  '  ^^^  frontier,  were  to  remain  with  France. 

Great  nmnniirs:  arose  in  England  when  it  wa^ 
'  known  that  Flanda-s  was  to  be  Idt  in  so  defenceless 
a  condition*  The  chief  complaints  were  leveUe4 
against  the  King,  who,  by  his  concurrence  at  firsts 
by  his  favour  adbrwards,  and  by  his  delays  at  last, 
had  raised  the  power  of  France  to  such  an  enormous 
lieight,  that  it  threatened  the  general  liberties  of 
£urope.  'Charles,  uneasy  under  these  imputations, 
dreacUng  the  consequence  of  losing  the  affectioQs  of 
his  subjects,  and  perhaps  disgusted  with  the  secret 
article  proposed  by  France,  began  to  wish  heartily 
for  war,  which,  he  hoped,  would  have  restored  hii9 
to  his  ancient  popularity. 

An  opportunity  une^qpectedly  offered  itself  for  his 
displaying  these  new  dispositions.  While  the  minis- 
ters at  Nimeguen  were  concerting  the  terjins  6f  a 
general  treaty,  the  Marquis  de  Balbaces,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  asked  the  ambassadors  of  France,  9t 
what  time  France  intended  to  restore  the  six  towns 
in'  Flanders.  They  made  no  difficulty  m  declaring 
that  the  King,  their  master,  bemg  objUged  to  fee  an 
entire  restitution  made  to  the  Swedes  of  all  they  had 
lost  in  the  war,  could  not  evacuate  these  towns  d}l 
that  crown  had  received  satisfaction}  and  that  thifs 
detmtion  of  places  was  the  only  mean^  to  induce  ^ 

^  powers  of  the  north  to  accept  of  th^  peace. 

The  States  immediately  gave  the  ICing  intelli- 
gence of  a  pretension  which  might  be  atteitfi^d  with 
such  dangerous  consequoices.  The  King  was  hofh 
surprised  and  angry.  He  immediately  diqiatcbed 
Temple  to  concert  with  the  States  vigorous  mea- 
sures for  opposing  France.  Temple  m  (4$  days 
i6th July,  concluded  a  trea^'  by  which  Lewis  was  obUged  tp 
declare,,  within  sis;teen  days  after  the  date,  that  he 
would  presently  evacuate  the  towns :  And  m  case  of 
his  refusal)  Holland  was  bound  to  continue  the  warj 

and 
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Eftghnd  Id  declare  immediately  against  FraiHre,  CHAP. 
m  conjunction  with  the  whole  confederacy.  LXVI. 

AuL  these  warlike  measures  were  so  ill  seconded  by  ^  /^^ 
the  parliament,  where  even  the  French   ministers     ^  '^  * 
were  soqiected,  with  rea8on%  of  carrying  on  some 
intzigues,    that  the  commons  renewed  their  former 
jeakrosieB  against    the   King,   and  voted  the  army 

*  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  his  Appendix,  hat  gjiven  utf  from 
BvSloo's  dispatches  m  the  secretary's  office  at  Paris»  a  more  par- 
ticular deuil  of  these  intrigues.  They  were  carried  on  with  Lord 
Rnsael,  Loid  HoUis,  Lord  Berkshire,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Algernon  Sydney,  Montague,  Bulstrode,  Col.  Titus,  SirEdwaid 
Huieyt  Sir  John  Baber,  Sir  Roger  Hill,  Boscawen,  Liuleton, 
Bowie,  Harbord,  Harobden,  Sir  Thomas  Annttronff,  Hotham, 
Herbert,  and  some  others  of  less  note.  Of  these  Lord  Russel  and 
Lord  HoUis  alone  refused  to  touch  any  French  money :  All  the 
•cberi  received  presents  or  bribes  from  Barillon.  But  we  are  to 
lonark,  that  the  party  views  of  these  men,  and  their  well-founded 
jealouaies  of  the  &ing  and  Duke,  engaged  them,  independently  of 
the  money,  into  the  same  measures  that  were  suggestea  to  them  bv 
the  French  ambassador.  The  intrigues  of  France,  therefore,  witn 
the  pailiaiiient,  were  a  naighty  smdl  ensrioe  in  the  politicd  ma- 
chine. Those  with  the  King,  whidi  have  always  oeen  known, 
weie  of  infinitely  greater  consequence.  The  sums  distributed 
to  all  these  men,  excepting  Montague,  did  not  exceed  16,000 
pounds  in  three  years  ;  and  therefore  could  have  little  weight  in 
the  two  houses,  especially  when  opposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  ul  Barillon's  dispatches,  a  g^at 
anxiety  that  the  parliament  should  never  be  assembled*  jThe 
conduct  of  these  English  patriots  was  more  mean  than  criminal  ; 
and  Monsieur  Courten  says,  that  two  hundred  thousand  livres  em- 
plo^ped  by  the  Spaniards  and  Germans,  would  have  more  influence 
than  two  millions  distributed  by  France.  See  Sir  J.  Dalrymple's 
App.  p.  III.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  general,  and  I  may 
lay  national,  rage  excited  by  the  late  discovery  of  this  secret  nego- 
thrtion  ;  ehiefly  on  account  of  Algernon  Sydney,  whom  the  blind 
BKJiidices  of  part^  had  exalted  into  a  hero.  His  ingratitude  and 
bwach  of  &ith,  in  applying  for  the  King's  pardon,  and  immedi* 
ately  on  his  return  entering  into  cabals  for  rebellion,  form  a  conduct 
much  more  criminal  than  the  taking  of  French  gold :  Yet  the  for- 
mer circumstance  was  always  known  and  ahrays  disregarded. 
Bat  ewety  thing  connected  with  France  is  supposed,  in  £nglaDd» 
to  be  iKHluted  beyond  all  possibility  of  expiation.  Even  Lord 
RuaseC  whose  conduct  in  this  negotiation  was  only  factious,  and 
that  in  an  ordinary  degree,  is  imagined  to  be  didionoured  by  the 
Woe  cbscovery* 

immt- 
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CHAP,  immediately  to  be  disbanded.     The  King  by  a  mes- 
LXVI.   sage   represented    the    danger  of  disarming  before 

^^'~^^  peace  were  finally  concluded ;  and  he  recommended 
*  '  '  to  their  consideration,  whether  he  could  honourably 
recall  his  forces  from  those  towns  in  Flanders,  which 
were  put  under  his  protection,  and  which  had  at 
present  no  other  means  of  defence.  The  commons 
agreed  to  prolong  the  term  with  regard  to  these 
forces.  Every  tmng  indeed  jn  Europe  bore  the 
.  .  appearance  of  war.  France  had  positively  declared 
that  she  would  not  evacuate  the  six  towns  before  the 
requisite  cession  was  made  to  Sweden;  and  her 
honour  seemed  now  engaged  to  support  that  decla- 
ration. Spain  and  the  empire,  disgusted  with  the 
terms  of  peace  imposed  by  Holland,  saw  with  plea^ 
sure  the  prospect  of  a  powerful  support  from  the 
new  resolutions  of  Charles.  Holland  itself,  encou- 
raged  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  party,  was 
not  displeased  to  find  that  the  war  would  be  renewed 
on  more  equal  terms.  The  allied  army  under  that 
Prince  was  approaching  towards  Mons,  dien  block- 
aded by  France.  A  considerable  body  of  English^ 
.  imder  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  was  ready  to  join  him. 
Charles  usually  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  the  women's  apartments,  particularly  those  of 
the  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth;  where,  among  other 
gay  company,  he  *  often  met  with  Barillon,  the 
French  ambassador,  a  man  of  polite  conversadoBy 
who  was  admitted  into  all  the  amusements  of  that 
inglorious  but  agreeable  monarch.  It  was  the 
charms  of  this  sauntering,  easy  life,  which,  during 
his  later  years,  attached  Charles  to  his  mistresses. 
By  the  insinuations  of  Barillon,  and  the  Dutchess  of 
Portsmouth,  an  order  was,  in  an  unguarded  hour, 
procured,  which  instantly  changed  the  face  of  affiurs 
m  Europe.  One  Du  Cros,  a  French  fugitive  rnonk^ 
was  sent  to  Temple,  directing  him  to  apply  to  the 
Swedish  ambassador,  and  persuade  him  not  to  insist 
on  the  conditions  required  by  France,  byt  to  sacrifice 

tQ 
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to  general  peace  those  interests  of  Sweden.    Du  Cros,  C  H  AP. 
^rfio  had  secretly  received  instructions  from  Barillon,   LXVI. 
published  every  where  in  Holland   the  commission  ^^   "\~^ 
with  which  he  was  entrusted;    and   all    men  took     ' 
the  alarm.     It  was  concluded  that  Charles's  sudden 
alacrity  for  war  was  as  suddenly  extinguished,  and 
that  no  steady  measures  could  ever  be  taken   with 
England.     The  King  afterwards,  when  he  saw  Tem-  • 
ficj   treated  this  important  matter  in  raillery;  and 
said,    laughing,   that   the  rogue  Du  Cros  had  out- 
witted them  all. 

The  negotiations,  however,  at  ^imeguen  still 
continued ;  and  the  French  ambassadors  spun  out 
the  time,  till  the  morning  of  the  critical  day,  which, 
by  the  late  treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  was 
to  determine  whether  a  sudden  peace  or  a  long 
war  were  to  have  place  in  Christendom.  The 
Fraich  ambassadors  came  then  to  Van  Beveming, 
and  told  him,  that  they  had  received  orders  to  con- 
sent to  the  evacuation  of  the  towns,  and  inune^ 
diately  to  conclude  and  sign  the  peace.  Van  Bevem* 
ing  might  have  refused  compliance,  because  it  was 
now  hnpossible  to  procure  the  consent  and  concur-  Aug.  i. 
fence  of  Spain;  but  he  had  entertained  so  just  an 
idea  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  English  counsels,  and 
was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  late  commission  given 
to  Du  Cros,  that  he  deemed  it  fortunate  for  the 
republic  to  finish  on  any  terms  a  dangerous  war, 
where  they  were  likely  to  be  very  ill  supported. 
The  papers  were  instantly  drawn,  and  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  France  and  Holland,  between  eleven  . 
and  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  By  this  treaty  France 
secured  the  possession  of  Franche-comt6,  together  with 
Cambray,  Aire,  St.  Omers,  Valenciennes,  Toumay, 
Tpres,  Bouchaine,  Cassel,  &c.'  and  restored  to  Spam 
only  Charleroi,  Courtrai,  Oudenard,  Aeth,  Ghent^ 
and  limbourg. 

Next  day  Temple  received  an  express  from  Eng« 
kod,  which  brought  the  ratifications  of  t^e  treaty 

lately 
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C  HA  P.  lately  concluded  with  the  States,  together  with  orders 
LXVL    imin^diately  to  proceed  to  the  exchange  of  thein« 
"^    "  ^  Charles  was  now  returned  to  his  former  inclinations 
for  war  with  France. 

Van  Beverning  was  loudly  exclaimed  against  by 
the  ambassadors  of  the  allies  at  Nim^uen,  espea- 
ally  those  of  Brandenburgh  and  Denmark,  whose 
masters  were  obliged,  by  the  treaty,  to  restore  all 
thdr  acquisitions.  The  ministers  of  Spain  and  the 
Emperor  were  sullen  and  disgusted:  and  all  men 
hoped  that  the  States,  importuned  and  encouraged 
by  continual  solicitations  irom  England,  would  dis* 
avow  their  ambassador  and  renew  the  war.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  even  took  an  extraordinary  step 
in  ord^  to  engage  them  to  that  measure;  or  per* 
haps  to  give  vent  to  his  own  spleen  and  resentment. 
The  day  after  fflgning  the  peace  at  Nimeguen,  he 
attacked  the  Frendi  army  at  St.  Dennis,  near  Mons ; 
and  gained  some  advantages  over  Luxembourg,  who 
rested  secure  on  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  and  con* 
eluded  the  war  to  be  finished.  The  Prince  knew, 
at  lea^  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  peace  was 
si^ed,  though  it  had  not  been  formally  notified  to 
him;  and  he  here  sacrificed  wantonly,  without  a 
proper  modve,  the  lives  of  many  brave  men  on  both 
sides,  who  fell  in  this  sharp  and  well  contested 
action. 

Hyde  was  sent  over  with  a  view  of  persuading  the 
States  to  disavow  Van  Beverning ;  and  the  King  proi> 
mised  that  England,  if  she  might  depend  oh  HoU 
land,  would,  immediately  declare  war,  and  would 
pursue  it,  till  FVance  were  reduced  to  reasonable 
ootiditions.  Charles  at  present  went  farther  than 
words.  He  hurried  on  the  embarkation  of  his  army 
for  Fkuiders  ;  and  all  his  preparations  wore  a  hostile 
appeamnce.  But  the  States  had  been  too  often  de* 
ceived  to  trust  him  any  longer.  They  ratified  the 
fteaty  dgned  at  Nimeguen ;  and  all  the  other  powers 
^  lEuMjpe  were'  at  mt,  after  much  damour  and 

many 
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many  ^l^gusCB,  ob%ed  to  accept  of  the  terms  pre- CHAP, 
scribied  to  them.  LXVL 

Lbwis  had  now  reached  dit  height  of  that  glory  ^ — T'T^ 
iriiicfa  ambitibn  can   afford.     His  ministers  and  ne-  pj^^  ^{ 
gqtiators  appeared  as  much  superior    to   those  ofNime- 
an  Europe  in  the  cabiiiet,  as  his   generals  and  ar-  g}'^* 
mies  had  been  experienced  in  the  field.    A  success- 
fill  vmr  had  been  carried   on   against  an   alliance, 
composed    of   the    greatest    potentates   in  Europe^ 
Gonaklerable  conquests  had  been  made  and  his  ter- 
ikories  enlarged  on  every  side.     An  advantageous 
peace  was  at  last  concluded,  where  he  had  given 
the  law.     The  allies  were  so  enraged  against  each 
other,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  cement  soon  in  any 
new  confederacy.  And  thus  he  had,  during  some  years, 
a  real  prospect  of  attaining  the  monarchy  of  Europe, 
and  of  exceeding  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  pei^ 
haps  equalling  that  of  ancient  Rome.    Had  England 
continued  much  longer  in  the  ^me  condition,  and 
mder  the  same  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
diat  he  could  have  failed  of  his  purpose. 
*  Ik  proportion  3S  these  circumstances  exalted  the 
French,  they  excited  indignation  among   the   Eng- 
fish,  whose  animosity,  roused  by  terror,  mounted 
to  a  great  height  aeainst  that  rival  nation,     ^tead 
of  taking  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  Charles,     . 
they  thought  had,  contrary  to  his  own  honour  and 
mterest,    acted  a  part   entirely  subservieit  to  the 
common  enemy ;  and  in  all  his  m^easures  had  either 
no  project  at  all,  or  such  as  was  highly  criminal  and 
dangerous.    While  Spsun,  Holland,  the  Emperor, 
the*  Princes  of  Germany,  called  aloud  on  England 
to  lead  them  to  victory   and  to  liberty,  and  con- 
^sired  to  raise  her  to  a  station  more  glorious  than  ^tf 
had   ever  bdbre  attained;   her   Kmg,  from  meati 
jpecuniafy  motives,  had  secretly  sold  his  alliance  to 
Lewis,  and  was  bribed  into  an  interest  contrary  to 
that   of  his  people.    His  active  schemes,  in  con- 
junction with  France,  were  highly  pernicious;  his 
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neutrality  was  equally  ignominious ;  and  the  jealous 
refractory  behaviour  of  the  parliament,  though  in 
itself  dangerous,  was  the  only  remedy  for  so  many 
greater  ills,  with  which  the  public,  from  the  mis* 
guided  counsels  of  the  King,  was  so  nearly  threatened. 
Such  were  the  dispositions  of  men's  minds  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  :  And  these  dispo- 
sitions naturally  prepared  the  way  for  the  events  which 
followed. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  afiairs  of  Scotland, 
which  we  left  in  some  disorder,  after  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection  in  1666.  The  King,  who  at  that 
time  endeavoured  to  render  himself  popular  in  Eng- 
land, adopted  like  measures  in  Scotland,  and  he 
entrusted  the  government  into  the  hands  chiefly  of 
Tweddale  and  Sir  Robert  Murray,  men  of  pru- 
dence and  moderation.  These  ministers  made  it 
their  principal  object  to  compose  the  religious  differ- 
ences, which  ran  high,  and  for  which  scarcely  any 
modem  nation  but  the  Dutch  had  as  yet  found  the 
proper  remedy.  As  vigour  and  restraint  had  failed 
of  success  in  Scotland,  a  scheme  of  comprehension 
was  tried;  by  which  it  was  intended  to  diminish 
greatly  the  authority  of  bishops,  to  abolish  thdr 
negative  voice  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to 
leave  them  little  more  than  the  right  of  precedency 
among  the  presbyters.  But  the  presbyterian  zealots 
entertained  great  jealousy  against  this  scheme.  They 
remembered  that,  by  such  gradual  steps.  King 
James  had  endeavoiired  to  introduce  episcopacy. 
Should  the  ears  and  eyes  of  men  be  once  recon-^ 
ciled  to  the  name  and  habit  of  bishops,  the  whole 
power  of  the  function,  they  dreaded,  would  soon 
follow:  The  least  communicadon  with  unlawful 
and  andchristian  insdtudons  they  esteemed  danger- 
ous and  criming:  Touch  not^  taste  notj  handle  not; 
this  cry  went  out  amongst  them :  And  the  King^s 
ministers  at  last  perceived  that  they  should  prostitute 
the  dignity  of  government,   by  making  advances, 

to 
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to  which  the  malcontents  were  determined ' not  to  CHAP, 
correspond.  LXVI. 

The  next  project  adopted  was  that  of  indulgence.  ^~^  /  V^ 
In  prosecution  of  this  seheme,  the  most  popular  of  * 

the  expelled  preachers,  without  requiring  any  terms 
of  submission  to  the  established  religion,  were  set* 
tied  in  vacant  churches  ;  and  small  Varies  of  about 
twenty  pounds  a-year  were  offered  to  the  rest,   till 
they  should  otherwise  be  provided  for.     These  last 
refused  the  King's  bounty,  which  they  considered  as 
the  wages  of  a  criminal  silence.    Even  the  former 
soon  repented  their  compliance.     The  people,  who 
had  be^  accustomed  to  hear  them  rail  against  their 
superiors,  and  preach  to  the  times,  as  they  termed 
it,  deemed  their  sermons  languid  and  spiritless,  when 
deprived   of  these  ornaments.     Their   usual  gifts, 
they  thought,  had  left  them,  on  account  of  their  sub- 
mission, which  was  stigmatised  as  erastianism.     They 
gave  them  the  appellation,  not  of  ministers  of  Christ, 
but  of  the  Kin^s  curates  ;  as  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished   church   were   commonly   denominated   the 
bishops*  curates.     The  preachers  themselves  returned 
in  a  little  time  to  their  former  practices,  by  which 
they  hoped  to  regain  their  former  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  men.     The  conventicles  multiplied  daily  in 
the  west :  The  clergy  of  the  established  church  were 
insulted :  The  laws  were  neglected :  The  covenanters 
even  met  daily  in  arms  at  their  places  of  worship : 
And  thoueh  they,  usually  dispersed  themselves  after 
divine  service,  yet  the  government  took  a  just  alarm 
*  at   seeing  men,  who  were  so  entirely  governed  by 
their  semtious  teachers,  dare  to  set  authority  at  de» 
fiance,  and,  during  a  time  of  full  peace,  to  put  them- 
selves in  a  military  posture. 

There  was  here,  it  is  apparent,  in  the  political 
body,  a  disease  dangerous  and  inveterate;  and  the 
government  had  tried  every  remedy,  but  the  true 
one,  to  allay  and  correct  it.  An  unlimited  ttdera* 
tion^  after  sects  have  diffused  themselves,  and  are 
vol.  vni,  E  strongly 
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c!haP.  strongly  rooted,  is  the  only  expedient  which  can' 
LXVI,  allay  their  fervour,  and  make  the  civil  union  acquire^ 
a  superiority  abo^e  religious  distinctions.  But  as  the 
operations  of  this,  regimen  are  commonly  gradual, 
and  at  first  imperceptible,  vulgar  politicians  are  apt, 
for  that  reason,  to  have  recourse  to  more  hasty  and 
iTiore  dangerous  remedies.  It  is  observable  too,  that 
these  non-conformists,  in  Scotland,  neither  offered 
nor  demanded  toleration;  but  laid  claim  to  an  en- 
tire superiority,  and  to  the  exercise  of  extreme  rigour 
against  their  adversaries.  The  covenant,  which  they 
idolized,  was  a  persecuting,  as  well  as  a  seditious 
band  of  confederacy ;  and  the  government,  instead 
of  treating  them  like  madmen,  who  should  be 
soothed,  and  flattered,  and  deceived  into  tranquil- 
lity, thought  themselves  entitled  to  a  rigid  obedience, 
and  were  too  apt,  from  a  mistaken  policy,  to  retaliate 
upon  the  dissenters,  who  had  erred  from  the  ^irit  of 
^husiasm. 

Amidst  these  disturbances,  a  •  new  parliament 
was  assembled  at  Edinburgh  ^ ;  and  Lauderdale  was 
sent  down  commissioner.  The  zealous'  presbyte- 
rians,  who  were  the  chief  patrons  of  liberty,  were 
too  obnoxious  to  resist,  with  any  success,  tne  mea- 
sures of  government;  and  in  parliament  the  tide 
still  ran  strongly  in  iavour  of  monarchy.  The 
commissioner  had  such  influence  as  to  get  two  acts 
passed,  which  were  of  great  consequence  to  the  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  By  the 
one,  it  was  declared,  that  the  settling  of  all  things 
with  regard  to  the  external  government  of  the 
church  was  a  right  of  the  crown :  That  whatever 
related  to  ecclesiastical  meetings,  matters,  and  per- 
sons, was  to  be  ordered  according  to  such  direc* 
lioiis  as  the  King  should  send  to  his  privy  council : 
And  that,  these,  being  publishied  by  them,  should 
bave  the  force  of  laws.     The  other  act  regarded  the 

^  Ii9th  of  October  1669. 
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militia,  which  the  King,  by  his  own  authority,  had  CHAP, 
two  years  before  established,  instead  of  the  army,  LXVI. 
which  was  disbanded.  By  this  act  the  militia  was  '  7^7^ 
settled  to  the  number  of  22,000  men,  who  were  to  ^  ^  * 
be  constantly  armed  and  regularly  disciplined.  And 
it  was  farther  enacted,  that  these  troops  should  be 
held  in  readiness  to  march  into  England,  Ireland,  or 
any  part  of  the  King's  dominions,  for  any  cause  in 
which  BBs  Majesty's  authority,  power,  or  greatness, 
was  concerned ;  on  receiving  orders,  not  from  the 
King  himself,  but  from  the  privy  council  of  Scotland. 
Lauderdale  boasted  extremely  of  his  services  in 
procuring  these  two  laws.  .  The  Kjng  by  the  former 
was  rendered  absolute  master  of  the  church,  and  might 
legally,  by  his  edict  re-establish,  if  he  thought  pro- 
per, the  catholic  religion  in  Scotland.  By  the  lat- 
ter, he  saw  a  powenul  force  ready  at  his  call :  He 
had  even  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  disguise  his 
orders  under  the  name  of  the  privy  council ;  and 
in  case  of  failure' in  his  enterprises,  could  by  such 
a  pretence,  apologise  for  his  conduct  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  England.  But  in  proportion  as  these  laWs 
were  agreeable  to  the  King,  they  gave  alarm  to  the  ^ 
English  commons,  and  were  the  chief  cause  of  the 
redoubled  attacks  which  they  made  upon  Lauder-, 
dale.  These  attacks,  however,  served  only  to  fortify 
him  in  his  interest  with  the  Sang ;  and  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  militia  of  Scotland,  during  the 
divided  state  of  that  kingdom,  would,  if  matters  had 
come  to  extremities,  have  been  of  little  service  against 
England ;  yet  did  Charles  regard  the  credit  of  it 
as  a  considerable  support  to  his  authority :  And 
Lauderdale,  by  degrees,  became  the  prime,  or  ra- 
ther sole  minister  for  Scotland.  The  natural  indo- 
lence of  the  King  disposed  him  to  place  entire  con- 
fidence in  a  man  who  had  so  far  extended  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  who  was  still  disposed  to  render  it 
absolutely  uncontrollable. 

E  2  Ik 
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In  a  subsequent  session  of  the  same  parliament*,  a 
severe  law  was  enacted  against  conventicles.   Ruinous 
fines  were  imposed  both  on  the  preachers  and  hear* 
crs,  even  if  the  meetings  had  been  in  houses,   but 
field  conventicles   were   subjected    to    the    penalty 
of  death,  and  confiscation  of  goods :  Four  hundred 
marks  Scotch  were  offered  as  a  reward  to  those  who 
should  seize  the  criminals ;  and  they  were  indemni- 
fied for  any  slaughter  which  they  might  commit  in 
the  excution  of  such  an  undertaking.     And  as  it  was 
found  difficult  to  get  evidence  against  these  convene 
tides,  however  numerous,  it  was  enacted  by  another 
law,  that  whoever,  being^  required  by   the  council, 
refused   to  give  information   upon  oath,  should  be 
punished  by  arbitrary  fines,  by  imprisonment,  or  by 
banishment  to  the  plantations.     Thus  all  persecution 
naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  adopts  the  iniquities, 
as  well  as  rigours,  of  the  inquisition.     What  a  consi^ 
derable  part  of  the  society  consider  as  their  duty  and 
honour,  and  even  many  of  the  opposite  party  are 
apt  to  reeard  with  compassion  and  indulgence,  can 
by  no  other  expedient  be  subjected  to  such  severe 
penalties  as  the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind  appro- 
priate only  to  the  greatest  crimes. 

Though  Laudardale  found  this  ready  compliance 
in  the  parliament,  a  party  was  formed  against  him, 
of  which  Duke  Hamilton  was  the  head.  This  noble- 
man, with  Tweddale  and  others,  went  to  London, 
and  applied  to  the  Kmg,  who,  during  the  present 
depression,  and  insignificance  of  parliament,  wa)s 
alone  able  to  correct  the  abases  of  Lauderdale^s 
administration.  But  even  their  complaints  to  him 
might  be  dangerous ;  and  all  approaches  of  truth 
to  the  throne  were  barred  by  the  ridiculous  law 
against  leasing-making ;  a  law  which  seems  to  have 
)>een  extorted  by  the  ancient  nobles,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  own  tyraimy,  oppression,  and  injustice. 

'  aSthofJuIj  1670. 
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Great    precautions,    therefore,  were    used    by    the  CHAP, 
Scottish   malcontents  in  their  representation  to  the   LXVI. 
King ;  but  no  redress  was  obtained.     Charles  loaded  *    <"q^ 
them  with  caresses,  and  continued  Lauderdale  in  his     '  ^  ' 
authority. 

A  VERY  bad,  at  least  a  severe  use  was  made  of 
this  authority.  The  privy  council  dispossessed  twelve 
gentlemen  or  noblemen  of  their  houses  ^ ;  which 
were  converted  into  so  many  garrisons,  established  for 
the  suppression  of  conventicles.  The  nation,  it  was 
pretended,  was  really,  on  account  of  these  religious 
assemblies  in  a  state  of  war  ^  and  by  the  ancient  law^ 
the  King,  in  such  an  emergence,  was  empowered  to 
place  a  garrison  in  any  house  where  he  should  judge 
it  expedient. 

It  were  endless  to  recount  every  act  of  violence 
and  arbitrary  authority  exercised  during  Lauderdale's 
administration.  All  the  lawyers  were  put  from  the 
bar,  nay  banished,  by  the  King's  order,  twelve  miles 
from  the  capital,  and  by  that  means  the  whole  justice 
of  the  kingdom  was  suspended  for  a  year ;  till  these 
lawyers  were  brought  to  declare  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  all  appeals  to  parliament  were  illegal.  A  letter 
was  procured  from  the  King,  for  expelling  twelve  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Ednburgh,  and  declaring 
them  incapable  of  all  public  ofEce,  though  their  only 
crime  had  been  their  want  of  compliance' with  Lau- 
derdale. The  boroughs  of  Scotland  have  a  privilege 
of  meeting  once  a-year  by  their  deputies,  in  order 
to  conader  the  state  of  trade,  and  make  bye-laws  for 
its  regulation :  In  this  convention  a  petition  was  voted, 
complaining  of  some  late  acts,  which  obstructed 
commerce,  and  praying  the  Kling  that  he  would  erne 
power  his  commissioner,  in  the  next  sessbn  of  par- 
liament, to  give  his  assent  for  repealing  them.  For 
this  presumption,  as  it  was  called,  several  of  the 
members  were  fined  and  imprisoned^    One  More,  a, 

5  In  1675. 
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C  HA  P.  member  of  parliament,  having  moved  in  the  house, 
LXVI.   that,  in  imitation  of  the  English  parliament,  no  bill 

^i678~  should  pass  except  after  three  readings ;  he  was  for 
this  pretended  offence,  immediately  sent  to  prison  by 
the  commissioner. 

The  private  deportment  of  Lauderdale  was  as  in- 
solent and  provoking  as  his  public  administration  was 
violent  and  tyrannical.  Justice  likewise  was  universally 
perverted  by  faction  and  interest :  And  from  the  great 
rapacity  of  that  Duke,  and  still  more  of  his  Dutchess, 
'  all  offices  and  favours  were  openly  put  to  sale.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  approach  the  throne  who  was  not 
dependent  on  him  ;  and  no  remedy  could  be  hoped 
for  or  obtained  against  his  manifold  oppressions.  The 
case  of  Mitchel  shews  that  this  minister  was  as 
much  destitute  of  truth  and  honour,  as  of  lenity  and 
justice. 

Mitchel  was  a  desperate  fanatic,  and  had  enter- 
tained a  resolution  of  assassinating  Sharpe,  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  who,  by  his  former  apostacy  and 
subsequent  rigour,  had  rendered  himself  extremely 
odious  to  the  covenanters.  •  In  the  year  1668,  Mitchel 
fired  a  pistol  at  the  Primate,  as  he  was  sitting  in  his 
coach ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  stepping  into  the 
coach,  happened  to  stretch  out  his  arm,  which  in- 
tercepted the  ball,  and  was  much  shattered  by  it. 
This  happened  in  the  principal  street  of  the  city; 
but  so  generally  was  the  Archbishop  hated,  that  the 
assassin  was  allowed  peaceably  to  walk  off;  and  having 
turned  a  street  or  two,  and  thrown  off  a  wig,  which 
disguised  him,  he  immediately  appeared  in  public, 
and  remained  altogether  unsuspected.  Some  years 
after,  Sharpe  remarked  one,  who  f?eemed  to  eye  him 
very  eagerly ;  and  being  still  anxious  lest  an  attempt 
of  assassination  should  be  renewed,  he  ordered  the 
man  to  be  seized  and  examined.  Two  loaded  pistols 
w^re  found  upon  him ;  and  as  he  was  now  concluded 
to  be  the  author  of  the  former  attempt,  Sharpe 
promised,  that,  if  he  would  confess  his  guilt,  he 

should 
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should  be  dismissed  widiout  any  punishment.  Mit-  CHAP. 
chd  (for  the  conjecture  was  just)  was  so  credulous  L^VL 
as  to  believe  him;  but  was  immediately  produced  ^]jq~^ 
before  the  council  by  the  fadthless  Primate.  The  * 
council,  having  no  proof  against  him,  but  hoping 
to  involve  the  whole  body  of  covenanters  in  tlm 
odious  crime,  solemnly  renewed  the  promise  of 
pardon,  if  he  would  make  a  full  discovery ;  and  it 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  them,  when  they 
found,  upon  his  confession,  that  only  one  person^ 
who  was  now  dead,  had  been  acquainted  with  his 
bloody  purpose.  Mitchel  was  then  carried  before 
a  court  of  judicature,  and  required  to  renew  his 
confession;  but  being  apprehensive,  lest,  though  a 
pardon  for  life  had  been  promised  him,  other  cor* 
poral  punishment  might  sdll  be  inflicted,  he  refused 
compliance,  and  was  sent  back  to  prison.  He  was 
next  examined  before  the  council,  under  pretence 
of  his  being  concerned  in  the  insurrecdon  at  Pent- 
land  ;  and  though  no  proof  appeared  against  him,  he 
was  put  to  the  question,  and  contrary  to  the  most 
obvious  principles  of  equity,  was  urged  to  accuse 
himself.  He  endured  the  torture  with  singular  re* 
solution,  and  continued  obstinate  in  the  denial  of  a 
crinxe,  of  which,  it  is  believed,  he  really  was  not 
guilty.  Instead  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Bass,  a  very  high  rock  surrounded  by  the 
«ea ;  at  this  time  converted  into  a  state  prison,  and 
full  of  the  unhappy  covenanters.  He  there  remained 
in  great,  misery,  loaded  with  irons,  till  the  year 
1677,  when  it  was  resolved  by  some  new  examples, 
to  stnke  a  fresh  terror  into  the  persecuted  but  still 
obstinate  endiusiasts.  Mitchel  was  then  brought  be- 
fore a  court  of  judicature,  and  put  upon  his  tnal  for 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  an  Archbishop  and  a  privy- 
counsellor.  His  former  confession  was  plead^ 
against  him,  and  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  lord  commissioner.  Lord 
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CHAP.  Hatton  his  brother,   the  Earl    of   Rothes,   and  the 
LXVI.   Primate  himself.     Mitchel,  besides   maintaining  that 

^1678  ^^^  privy-council  was  no  court  of  judicature,  and 
that  a  confession  before  them  was  not  judicial,  as- 
serted that  he  had  been  engaged  to  make  that  con- 
fession by  a  solemn  promise  of  pardon.  The  four 
privy-counsellors  denied  upon  oath  that  any  such 
promise  had  ever  been  given.  The  prisoner  then 
d^red  that  the  council  books  might  be  produced 
in  court ;  and  even^  offered  a  copy  of  that  day*8 
proceedings  to  be  read;  but  the  privy-counsellors 
maintained,  that,  after  they  had  made  oath,  no 
farther  proof  could  be  admitted ;  and  that  the  books 
of  coimcil  contained  the  King's  secrets,  which  were 
on  .no  account  to  be  divulged.  They  were  not 
probably  aware,  when  they  si#ore,  that  the  clerk, 
having  engrossed  the  promise  of  pardon  in  the 
narrative  of  MitchePs  confession,  the  whole  minute 
had  been  signed  by  the  chancellor,  and  that  the 
proofs  of  their  perjury  were  by  that  means  com- 
mitted to  record.  Though  the  prisoner  was  con- 
demned, Lauderdale  was  still  inclined  to  pardon 
him  ;  but  the  unrelenting  Primate  rigorously  insisted 
upon  his  execution ;  and  said,  that  if  assassins 
remained  unpunished,  his  life  must  be  exposed  to 
perpetual  danger.  Mitchel  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted at  Edinburgh  in  January  1678.  Such  a 
complication  of  cruelty  and  treachery  shews  the 
character  of  those  ministers  to  whom  the  King 
had,  at  this  time,  entrusted  the  government  of  Scot- 
land. 

Lauderdale's  administration,  besides  the  ini- 
quities arising  from  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and 
the  still  greater  iniquities  inseparable  from  all  pro- 
jects of  persecution,  was  attended  with  other  circum« 
stances,  which  engaged  him  in  severe  and  arbitrary 
measures.  An  absolute  government  was  to  be  intro* 
ducedj  which  on  its  conunencement  is  often  moot 
3  rigorous} 
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rigorous ;  and  tyranny  -was  still  obliged,  for  want  of  C  HAP. 
imlitary  power,  to  cover  itself  under  an  appearance  erf  ^  ^^^^\ 
law ;  a  situation  which  rendered  it  extremely  awkward  ~  67tL^ 
in  its  motions,  and,  by  provoking  opposition,  extended 
the  violence  of  its  oppressions. 

The  rigours  exercised  against  conventicles,  instead 
of  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  fanatics,  had  tended  only, 
as  is  usiial,  to  render  them  more  obstinate,  to  in- 
crease the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  to  link  them  more 
closely  together,  and  to  inflame  them  against  the 
established  hierarchy.  The  commonalty,  almost  every 
^ere  in  the  south,  particularly  in  the  western 
counties,  frequented  conventicles  without  reserve; 
and  the  gentiy,  though  they  themselves  commonly 
abstained  from  these  illegal  places  of  worship,  con. 
nived  at  this  irregularity  m  their  inferiors.  In  order 
to  interest  the*  former  on  the  side  of  the  persecutors, 
a  bond  or  contract  was,  by  order  of  the  privy  council, 
tendered  to  the  landlords  in  the  west,  by  which 
they  were  to  engage  for  the  good  behaviour  of  thdt 
tenants;  and  in  case  any  tenant  frequented  a  con* 
venticle,  the  landlord  was  to  subject  himself  to  the 
same  fine,  as  could  by  law  be  exacted  from  the  de- 
linquent* It  was  ridiculous  to  give  sanction  to  laws 
by  voluntary  contracts:  It  was  iniquitous  to  'make 
one  man  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  another  :  It 
was  illegal  to  impose  such  hard  conditions  upon  men, 
who  had  nowise  offended.  For  these  reasons  the 
greater  part  of  the  gentry  refused  to  sign  these 
bonds;  and  Lauderdale,  enraged  at  this  opposition, 
endeavoured  to  break  their  spirit  by  expedients  which 
were  still  more  unusual  and  more  arbitrary.   , 

The  law  enacted  against  conventicles,  had  called 
them  seminaries  of  rebellion.  This  expression,  which 
was  nothing  but  a  flourish  of  rhetoric,  Lauderdale 
and  the  pnvy  council  were  willing  to  understand  in 
a  literal  sense;  and  because  the  western  counties 
abounded  in  conventicles,  though  otherwise  in  pro- 
fimnd  peace^  they  pretended  that  these  counties  were 

in 
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CHAP,  in  a  state  of  actual  war  and  rebellion.  They  made 
LXVI.  therefore  an  agreement  with  some  highland  chief- 
^  j^  -^  tains  to  call  out  their  clans,  to  the  number  of  8000 
'  *  men :  To  these  they  joined  the  guarcis,  and  the 
militia  of  Angus :  And  they  sent  the  whole  to  live 
at  free  quarters  upon  the  lands  of  such  as  had  re^ 
fused  the  bonds  illegally  required  of  them.  The 
obnoxious  counties  were  the  most  populous  and  most 
industrious  in  Scotland.  The  highlanders  were  the 
people  most  disorderly  and  the  least  civilized.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  havoc  and  destruction  which 
ensued.  A  multitude,  not  accustomed  to  discipline, 
averse  to  the  restraint  of  laws,  trained  up  in  ra]»ne 
and  violence,  were  let  loose  amidst  those  whom  they 
were  taught  to  regard  as  enemies  to  their  Prince  and 
to  their  religion.  Nothing  escaped  their  ravenous 
hands :  By  menaces,  by  violence,  and  sometimes 
by  tortures,  men  were  obliged  to  discover  their 
concealed  wealth.  Neither  age,  nor  sex,'  nor  inno- 
cence, aflForded  protectioq :  And  the  gentry,  find- 
ing that  even  those  who  had  been  most  compliant, 
and  who  had  subscribed  the  bonds,  were  equally 
exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  those  barbarians,  con- 
firmed themselves  still  more  in  the  resolution  of  re^ 
fusing  them.  The  voice  of  the  nation  was  raised 
against  this  enormous  outrage ;  and  after  two  months 
free  quarter,  the  hiehlanders  were  sent  back  to  their 
hills,  loaded  with  the  spoils  and  execrations  of  the 
west. 

Those  who* had  been  engaged  to  subscribe  the 
bonds,  could  find  no  security,  but  by  turning  out 
such  tenants  as  they  suspected  of  an  inclinatian  to 
conventicles,  and  thereby  depopulating  their  estates* 
To  increase  the  misery  of  these  unhappy  farmers, 
the  council  enacted,  that  none  should  be  received 
any  where,  or  allowed  a  habitation,  who  brought 
not  a  certificate  of  his  conformity  from  the  parish- 
minister.  That  the  obstinate  and  refractory  might 
not  escape  farther  persecution,  a  new  device  was 

Men 
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£illen  Qpon.     By  the  law  of  Scotland,  any  man,  who  CHAP, 
should   go  before  a  magistrate,  and  swear  that  he    LXVL 
thought  himself  in  danger  from  another,  might  ob-  ^  ^    -^ 
tain  a  writ  of  law-burrows^  as  it  is  called  ;  by  which     *  ^  * 
die  latter  was  bound,  under  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment and  outlawry,  to  find  security  for  his  good 
behaviour.     Lauderdale  entertained  the   absurd   no- 
tion of  making  the  King  sue  out  writs  of  law-bur- 
rows against  his  subjects.     On  this  pretence,  the  re- 
fusers of  the  bonds  were  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  council,  and  were  required  to  bind  them- 
selves, under  the  penalty  of  two  years'  rent,  neither 
to  irequent  conventicles  themselves,  nor  allow  their 
femily  and  tenants  to  be  present  at  those  unlawful  as- 
semblies.    Thus  chicanery  was  joined  to  tyranny; 
and  the  majesty  of  the  Ejng,  instead  of  being  ex- 
alted, was  m  reality  prostituted ;   as  if  he  were  ob- 
liged to  seek  the  same  security,  which  one  neighbour 
migfat  require  of  another. 

It  was  an  old  law,  but  seldom  executed,  that  a  man 
who  was  accused  of  any  crime,  and  did  not  appear,  in 
order  to  stand  his  trial,  might  be  intercommuned^  that 
is,  he  might  be  publicly  outlawed ;  and  whoever  after- 
wards,  either  on  account  of  business,  relation,  nay 
charity,  had  the  least  intercourse  with  him,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  same  penalties  as  could  by  law  be  in- 
flicted on  the  criminal  himself.  Several  writs  of  in- 
tercommuning  were  now  issued  against  the  hearers 
and  preachers  in  conventicles ;  and,  by  this  severe 
2Sid  even  absurd  law,  crimes  and  guilt  went  on  mul- 
tiplying in  a  geometrical  proportion.  Where  laws 
themselves  are  so  violent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  an  ad- 
ministration should  be  tyrannical. 

Lest  the  cry  of  an  oppressed  people  should  reach 
the  throne,  the  council  forbad,  under  severe  penal- 
tiesi  all  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
to  leave  the  kingdom:  A  severe  edict,  especially 
where  the  sovereign  himself  resided  in  a  foreign 

country. 
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CHAP,  country.     Notwithstanding  this  act  of  council,  Cas- 
LXVI.    silis  first,  afterwards  Hamilton  and  Tweddale   went 

^  '^~^  to  London,  and  laid  their  complaints  before  the 
1078.  King,  TheSe  violent  proceedings  of  Lauderdale  were 
opposite  to  the  natural  temper  of  Charles ;  and  he 
immediately  issued  orders  for  discontinuing  the  bonds 
and  the  writs  of  law-burrows.  But  as  he  was  com- 
monly  little  touched  with  what  lay  at  a  distance,  he 
entertained  not  the  proper  indignation  against  those 
\vho  had  abused  his  authority:  Even  while  he  re- 
tracted these  oppressive  measures,  he  was  prevailed 
with  to  avow  and  praise  them,  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  privv  council.  This  proof  of  confi- 
dence might  fortify  the  hands  of  the  ministry ;  but 
the  King  ran  a  manifest  risk  of  lodng  the  affections 
of  his  subjects,  by  not  permitting  even  those  who 
were  desirous  of  it,  to  distinjg^uish  between  him  and 
their  oppressors. 

It  is  reported  *,  that  Charles,  after  a  full  hearmg 
of  the  debates  concerning  Scottish  affairs,  said,  ^^  I 
»  ^<  perceive,  that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of  many 
^^  bad  things  against  the  people  of  Scotland ;  but  I 
^'  cannot  find  that  he  has  acted  ^my  thing  contrary 
*'  to  my  interest:*'  A  sentiment  unworthy  of  a 
sovereign ! 

During  the  absence  of  Hamilton  and  the  other 
discontented  lords,  the  King  allowed  Lauderdale  to 
summon  a  convention  of  estates  at  Edinburgh.  This 
.  assembly,  besides  giandn^  some  money,  bestowed 
applause  on  all  Lauderdale's  administration,  and  in 
their  addresses  to  the  King  expressed  the  highest 
contentment  and  satisfaction.  But  these  instances  of 
complaisance  had  the  contrary  effect  in  England 
from  what  was  expected  by  the  contrivers  of  them* 
All  men  there  concluded,  that  in  Scotland  the  very 
voice  of  liberty  was  totally  suppressed ;  and  that, 
by  the  prevalence  of  tyranny,  grievances  were  so 

*  Buniet. 
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riveted,  that  it  was  become  dangerous  even  to  men-  CH  AP, 
tion  them,    or   complain   to.  the  Prince,  who  ?ilone    LXVI. 
was  able  to  redress  them.     From  the  slavery  of  the   "  '^~  ^ 
ndghbouring  kingdoni,   they   inferred  the  arbitrary     *  '  *  * 
disposition  of  the  King ;  and  from  the  violence  with 
which  sovereign   power  was    there  exercised,  they 
apprehended    the    miseries    which   might  ensue  to 
tbemselves  upon  their  loss  of  liberty.     If  persecu- 
tion, it  was  asked,  by  a  protestant  church  'could  be 
carried  to  such  extremes,  what  might  be  dreaded 
from  the  prevalence  of  popery,  which  had  ever,  in  ^ 
all  ages,  made  open  profession  of  exterminating  by 
fire  and  sword  every  opposite  sect  or  communion  ?  , 

And   if  the  first  approaches  towards  unlimited  au- 
thority were  so  tyrannical,  how  dismal  its  final  esta- 
blishment ;    when  all  dread  of  opposition  should  at  . 
last  be  removed  by  mercenary  armies,  and  all  sense 
of  shame  by  long  and  inveterate  habit  ? 
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The  Popish  Plot  —  Oates*s  Narrative — and  Charac* 
ten  —  Coleman* s  Letters.  —  Godfreys  Murder.  •— 
General  Consternation.  —  The  Parliament.  —  Zeal  of 
the  Parliament.  —  Bedloe^s  Narrative.  —  Accusation 
ofDanby.  —  His  Impeachment.  —  Dissolution  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  —  Its  Character.  —  Trial  of  Cole* 
man  —  of    Ireland.  —  New    Elections.  —  Duke  of 

.  Monmouth.  — •  Duke  of  Tork  retires  to  Brussels.  — 
New  Parliament.  —  Danh'fs  Impeachment.  —  Popish 
Plot.  —  New  Council.  —  Limitations  on  a  Popish  Sue- 
cessor.  —  Bill  of  Exclusion.  —  Habeas  Corpus  Bill.  •— 
Prorogation  and  Dissolution  of  the  Parliament.  — 
Trial  and  Execution  of  the  five  Jesuits^  —  and  of 
Langhome.  —Wakeman  acquitted.  —  State  of  Af 
fairs  in  Scotland.  —  Battle  of  BothweUhridge.' 

CHAP.  ^  I  ^HE  English  nation,  ever  since  the  fatal  league 
i^?Y^^!  ^  ^^  France,  had  entertained  violent  jealousies 
1678.  sigsdnst  the  court ;  and  the  subsequent  measures 
adopted  by  the  King  had  tended  more  to  increase 
than  cure  the  general  prejudices.  Some  mysterious 
design  was  still  suspected  in  every,  enterprise  tod 
profession^:  Arbitrary  power  and  popery  were  appre^ 
hended  as  the  scope  of  all  projects  :  Each  breath  or 
rumour  made  the  people  start  with  anxiety :  Their 
enemies,  they  thought,  were  in  their  very  bosom^ 
and  had  gotten  possession  of  their  soverei^'s  con* 
fidence.  While  in  this  timorous,  jealous  dispc 
sition,  the  cry  of  a  pUn  all  on  a  sudden  struck  their 

ears: 
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eus  :  They  were  wakened  from  their  slumber ;  and,  CHAP. 
Eke  men    aflfrighted   and    in  the  dark,  took  every   LXVII. 
figure  for  a  spectre.      Ihe  terror  of  each  man  be-  ^~ Z\~^ 
came  thie  source  of  terror  to  another.     And  an  .uni-     ^  ^  * 
▼ersai   panic    being  diflFused,"  reason,  and  argument, 
and  common  sense,  and  common  humanity,  lost  all 
influence  over  them.     From  this  disposition  of  men's 
minds    we   are   to   account  for  the  progress  of  the 
FDPiSH  PLOT,  pnd  the  credit  given  to  it;  an  event,  Thcpop- 
vfaich  would  otherwise  appear  prodigious  and  alto-  **^  P^^^^ 
gedier  inexplicable. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  one  Kirby,  a  chemist, 
accosted  the  King,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  park: 
"  Sr,"  said  he,^"  keep  within  the  company :  Your 
««  enemies  have  a  design  upon  yoiur  life ;  and  you 
**  may  be  shot  in  this  very  walk."  Being  asked  the 
reason  of  ^  these  strange  speeches,  he  said,  that  two 
men,  called  Grove  and  Pickering,  had  engaged  to 
shoot  the  King,  and  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the 
Queen's  physician,  to  poison  him.  This  intelli-* 
gence,  he  added,  had  been  communicated  to  him 
by  Doctor  Tongue ;  whom  if  permitted,  he  would 
introduce  to  His  Majesty.  Tongue  was  a  divine  of 
the  church  of  England ;  a  man  active,  restless,  full 
of  projects,  void  of  understanding.  He  brought 
papers  to  the  King,  which  contained  information  of 
a  plot,  and  were  digested  into  forty-three  articles. 
The  King,  not  having  leisure  to  peruse  them,  sent 
them  to  the  treasurer,  Danby,  and  ordered  the  two 
informers  to  lay  the  business  before  that  minister. 
Tongue  confessed  to  Danby,  that  he  himself  had 
not  drawn  the  papers,  that  they  had  been  secretly 
thrust  under  his  door,  and  that,  though  he  sus- 
pected, he  did  not  certainly  know,  who  was  the 
anther.  After  a  few  days  he  returned,  and  told  the 
treasurer,  that  his  suspicions,  he  found,  were  just; 
and  that  the  author  of  the  intelligence,  iilrhom  he 
had  n^t  twice  or  thrice  in  the  street,  had  acknow* 

1 1  ledged 
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C  HAP.  ledged  the  whole  matter,  and  had  given  him  a  more 
LXVir.   particular    account   of  the    conspiracy,  but  desired 
^-  /g^  that  his  name  might  be  concealed,  being  appreheu- 
^  '     sive  lest  the  papists  should  murder  him. 

The  information  was  renewed  with  regard  to 
Grove's  and  Pickering's  intentions  of  shooting  the 
King ;.  and  Tongue  even  pretended,  that,  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  they  were  to  set  out  for  Windsor  with 
that  intention.  Orders  were  given  for  arresting  them, 
as  soon  as  they  should  appear  in  that  place :  But 
'  though  this  alarm  was  more  than  once  renewed,  some 

frivolous  reasons  were  still  found  by  Tongue  for  their 
having  delayed  the  journey.  And  the  King  concluded, 
both  from  these  evasions,  and  fron^  the  mysterious, 
artificial  manner  of  communicating  the  ijntelligence^ 
that  the  whole  vtras  an  imposture. 

Tongue  came  next  to  the  treasurer,  and  told  him, 
that  a  pacquet  of  letters,  written  by  Jesuits  con- 
cerned in  the  plot,  was  that  night  to  be  put  into 
the  post-house  for  Windsor,  directed  to  Besinifield, 
a  Jesuit,  confessor  to  the  Dukel  When  this  intelli- 
gence was  conveyed  to  the  King,  he  replied,  that 
the  pacquet  mentioned  had  a  few-  hours  before  been 
brought  to  the  Duke  by  Bennifield ;  who  said,  that 
he  suspected  some  bad  dedgn  upon  him,  that  the 
letters  seemed  to  contain  matters  of  a  dangerous 
import,  and  that  he  knew  them  not  to  be  the  hand* 
writing  of  the  persons  whose  names  were  subscribed 
to  them.  This  incident  still  further  confirmed  the 
King  in  his  incredulity. 

The  matter  had  probably  slept  for  ever,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  anxiety  of  the  Duke  j  who  hearing 
that  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  even  his  own  confessor, 
had  been  accused,  was  desirous  that  a  thorough 
inquiry  should  be  made  by  the  council  into  the  pre- 
tended conspiracy.  Kirby  and  Tongue  were  in« 
quired  after,  and  were  now  found  to  be  living  in 
dose  connexion  with  Titus  Oates,  the  person  who^ 
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said  to  have  conveyed  the  first  intdiligeiice  to  CHAP. 
Tongue.  Oates  affirmed,  that  hq  had  fallen  under  LXVIL 
suspicion  with  the  Jesuits;  that  he  had  received  ^kq^ 
three  blows  with  a  stick,  and  a  box  on  the  ear  from  ^  * 
the  provindai  of  that  order,  for  revealing  their  con- 
spiracy: And  that,  over-hearing  them  speak  of 
their  imeQtions  to  punish  him  more  severely,  he 
had  withdrawn,  and  concealed  himself.  This  man, 
in  whose  breast  was  lodged  a  secret,  involving  the 
hte  cf  Songs  and  kingdoms,  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  such  necessity^  that  Kirbv  was  obliged  to  supply 
him  with  daily  Jiread ;  and  it  was  a  joyful  surprise 
to  him,  when  he  heard  that  the  council  was  at  last 
disposed  to  take  some  notice  of  his  intelligence.-— 
But  as  he  expected  more  encouragement  m)m  the 
public,  than  irom  the  King  or  ms  ministers,  he 
thought  proper,  before  he  was  presented  to  the 
council,  to  go  with  his  two  companions  to  Sir  £d- 
mondsbury  Godfrey,  a  noted  and  active  justice  of 
peace,  and  to  give  evidence  before  him  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  conaiiracy. 

Thb  wonderful  intelligence,  which  Oates  con-  Oatet's 
veyed  bodi  to  Godfrey  and  the  council,  and  after*  NarratiYe. 
wards  to  the  parliament,  was  to  this  purpose  ""• 
The  Pope,  he  said,  on  examining  die  matter  in  the 
congregation  de  prapc^andaj  had  found  himself  en- 
titled to  the  possession  d  England  and  Ireland  oa 
aoGount  of  the  heresy  of  Prince  and  people,  and  had 
accordin^Y  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  these  king- 
doms. This  supreme  power  he  had  thought  proper 
to  ddegste  to  the  society  of  Jesuits;  and  de  OKva, 
gcBeral  of  that  order,  in  consequence  of  the  papal 
grant,  had  exerted  everv  act  c^  regal  authority,  and 
fHurticuiaily  had  rapplied,  by  commissions  under  the 
Mil  of  the  society,  all  the  duef  offices,  both  civil  and 
■oiiicar^.  Lord  Arundei  was  created  chancellor. 
Lord  rowis  tmsurer.  Sir  William  Godolphin  privy 

■  Ostet't  Narratire. 

VOL*  vin.  p  •eal, 
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CHAP,  seal,  Coleman  secretary  of  state,  Langhome  attorney 
LXVII.  general,   Lord  Bellasis  general  of  the   papal  army, 

yg'g'^'Lord  Peters  lieutenant  general.  Lord  Stafford  pay- 
master ;  and  inferior  commissions,  signed  by  the 
provincial   of  the  Jesuits,,  were  distributed  all  over 

'  England.     All  the  dignities  too  of  the  church  were 

filled,  and  many  of  them*  with  Spaniards  and  other 
foreigners.     The   provincial   had    held  a  consult  of 
the  Jesuits  under  his   authority ;    where    the    King, 
whom  they  opprobriously  called  the  Black  Bastard, 
was  solemnly  tried  and  condemned  as  a  heretic ;  and 
a  resolution  taken  to  put  him  to  4path.     Father  *le 
Shee  (for  so  this  great  plotter  and^  informer  called 
Father  la  Chaise,  the  noted  confessor  of  the  French 
King)  had  consigned  in  London  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  be  paid  to  any  man  who  should  merit  it  by  this 
assassination.     A  Spanish  provincial  had  expressed 
like  liberality :  The  prior  of  the  Benedictines  was 
willing  to  go  the  length  of  six  thousand :  The  Do- 
.  minicans  approved  of  the  action ;    but  pleaded  po« 
verty.     Ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  to 
Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  Queen's  physician,  who 
<lemanded  fifteen  thousand,  as  a  reward  for  so  great 
a  service:   His  demand  was   complied  with;   and 
five  thousand  had  been  paid  him  by  advance.    Lest 
this  means  should  &il,  four  Irish  ruffians  had  been 
faired  by  the  Jesuits,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  guineas 
a-piece,  to  stab  the  Sling  at  Windsor;   and  Cole- 
man, secretary  to  the  late  Dutchess  of  York,  had 
given  the  messenger,  who  carried  them  orders,  a 
guinea  to  quicken  his  diligence.     Grove  and  Picker- 
ing were  ako  employed  to  shoot  the  King  with  silver 
bullets:    The  former  was  to  receive  the  sum  rf 
fifteen  hundred  pounds ;   the  latter,  being  a  pious 
man,    was   to    be    rewarded  with  thirty  thousand 
masses,  w^ich,  estimating  masses  at  a  shilung  a*piece, 
amounted  to  a   like  value.      Pickering  would  have 
executed  his  purpose,  had  not  the  flint  at  one  time 
dropped  out  of  his  pistol,  at  another  time  the  p^m- 

ing. 
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hk^.  Coniere,  die  Jesuit,  had  bought  a  knife  at  the  GH  AP. 
pnce  of  ten  shillings,  which  he  thought  was  not  dear,  LXV IL 
considering  the  purpose  for  which  he  intended  it,  ^  '^  '' 
to  wit,  stabbing  the  King.  Letters  of  subscription  '  ^  ' 
were  circulated  among  the  catholics  all  oyer  Eng- 
land to  raise  a  sum  for  the  same  purpose.  No 
less  than  fifty  Jesuits  bad  met  ia  May  last,  at  the- 
White-h<»se  tavern,  where  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  put  the  J^g  to  death.  This  synod  did 
afterwards,  for  more  convenience,  divide  themselves 
into  many  lesser  cabals  or  companies;  and  Oates 
was  employed  to  carry  notes  and  letters^  frpm  one 
to  another,  all  tending  to  the  same  end,  of  murder- 
ing the  King.  He  even  carried  from  one  company 
to  another,  a  paper,  in  which  they  formally  expressed 
their  resolution  of  executing  that  deed ;  and  it  was 
r^ularly  subscribed  by  all  of  them.  A  wager  of  a 
hundred  pounds  was  laid,  and  stakes  made,  that  the 
King  should  eat  no  more  Christmas  pyes.  In  short, 
it  was  determined,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  Je- 
suit, that  if  he  would  not  become  R.  C.  (Roman 
Catholic),  he  should  no  longer  be  C.  R.  (Charles 
Rex).  The  great  fire  of  London  had  been  the 
work  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  atnployed  eighty,  or 
eighty-six  persons  for  that  purpose,  and  had  ex- 
pended seven  hundred  fire-balls;  but  they  had  a 
good  return  for  their  money,  for  they  had  been  able 
to  pilfer  goods  from  the  fire  to  the  amount  of  four- 
teen thousand  pounds :  The  Jesuits  had  also  raised 
another  fire  on  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  whence  they 
had  stolen  goods  to  the  value  of  two  thousand 
pounds :  Another  at  Southwark :  And  it  was  deter^ 
mined  in  like  manner  to  burn  all  the  chief  ddes  in 
Ei^land.  A  p94)er  modei  was  already  fhuned  fop 
the  firing  of  London;  the  stations  were  regularly 
marked  out,  where  the  several  fires  were  to  comr 
mence;  and  the  whole  plan  of  operations,  .was  89 
concerted,  that  precautions  were  taken  by  the  Jesuits 
io  vary  their  measures,  acocMding  to  the  variation  c^ 

r  a  the 
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CHA^;  the  imid.  Fke-balk  ti^re  fainilialrly  called  amoitg 
Lxvii.  them  Teuxbury  ihuiBtaifd  pUkj  attd  were  said  » 
^disT^  <36nttm  a  notable  biting  sauce.  In  the  gf  eat  fire^  it 
'  had  bd^  determined  to  murder  the  King;  but  he 
had  displayed  such  diiiffence  and  humanity  in  extin- 
^iJHshmg  the  flames,  mat  even  the  Jesuits  relented^ 
^d  spared  his  life.  Beisides  these  assassinations  and 
fires;  msurrections,  rebellions,  and  massacres,  wefl^ 
Projected  by  that  tieligious  order  in  all  the  three 
kbgdoms.  There  werie  twenty  thousand  catholics  iA 
Lcmdon,  who  would  rise  in  four-and-twenty  h6Ui^ 
br  less;  and  JemuBon,  a  Jesuit,  said,  that  they 
imgbt  easily  cut  the  thrdats  of  a  hundred  thousand 
|>rDteMa]lt8.  Eight  thousand  catholics  had  agreed  to 
take  arms  in  Scodand.  Ormond  was  to  be  mur* 
tieted  by  four  Jesuits;  a  general  tnassaare  of  the 
Irish  ^rotestants  Was  coliceirted;  and  fbrtv  diou- 
taAd  bkick  l»lls  Were  ab^eady  provided  fi>r  tnat  putw 
poBe^  Colefuan  had  remitted  two  hundmi  diou- 
sand  pounds  to  |Mromote  die  rebdikm  in  Ireland  ^ 
and  me  French  King  was  to  land  a  greAt  army  iil 
thiaft  isltod.  Poole,  ^o  wrote  die  Sync^^sis,  wto  par* 
ti^ulsu-ly  miaiiced  out  for  assassination ;  as  wai^  also 
Dr.  StiMingfleet,  4  controversial  wiiter  araiist  the 
papists.  Burnet  tells  us,  that  Oates  paid  him  die 
iame  com|^liment.  Afte)r  all  diis  havoc^  die  crowa 
"wto  to  be  cikteA  to  the  Duke,  but  oh  the  follow&ig 
tsendilioBSj  liiafthe  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Pq>e  $ 
^Aat  he  cdnliita  231  ihe  jOpdl  cottu^oiBsions  for  olSces 
tad  employment;  tliut  ae  radfy  all  past  ttansac* 
tiofis,  by  taixldt^g  tile  Sftcendiaries,  and  the  mu^- 
deriete  df  Ms  to>ther  afid  <^  the  people ;  ted  duft 
he  edttent  to  die  «tter  eacdrpadon  <if  the  proteatfiit 
vdigktt.  If  he  tefuse  these  toiutttions,  he  himself 
l^as  InfitaediaYely  to  be  pcisoAed  or  assassinated.  Ih 
pa  JafMi  mun  ^;  acooiding  to  the  es^ression 
iteifted  by  Oates  to  the  lesuits. 

Oai%«^  the  infoxttier  of  dus  dreadKul  plot,  wan 

%injtteif  <die  moat  InfioMtt  of  sMiBitind.    He  Wds 

1%  the 
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the  son  of  an  aiuthaptist  preacher,  chaplain  tq  colonel  CHAP. 
Ptide;  but  having  taken  orders  in  the  church,  he  LXVII. 
had  been  settled  ixi  a  small  living  by  the  Puke  of  ^  ^"  g  ^ 
Norfolk.     He  had  been  indicted  tor  perjury ;  ^nd  by  * 

some  mean$  had  escaped.  He  was  afterwards  a 
chapk^n  on  board  the  fleet ;  whence  he  had  been 
dismissed  on  complaint  of  some  unnatural  pracdces^ 
not  fit  to  be  namra.  He  then  became  a  convert  to 
the  catholics ;  but  he  a|terwards  boasted,  that  his 
conversion  was  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  get  into 
their  secrets  and  to  betray  them ".  I^e  was  sent  over 
to  the  Jesuits*  college  at  St.  Omers,  and  though 
above  thirty  years  of  age,  he  there  lived  some 
time  among  the  students.  He  was  dispatched  on 
an  errand  to  Spain;  and  thence  returned  to  St. 
Omers;  where  the  Jesuits,  heardly  tired  of  their 
convert,  at  last  dismissed  him  from  their  sienm^ry. 
It  is. likely,  that,  from  resentment  of  this  usage,  as 
well  as  from  want  and  indigence,  he  was  induced, 
in  Qombinadon  with  Tongue,  to  contrive  that  plot 
of  which  be  accused  the  catholics. 

This  abandoned  man,  wheir  examined  before  the 
council,  betrayed  his  impostures  in  such  a  manner, 
as  would  have  utterly  discredited  *the  most  consistent 
storv,  and  the  most  reputable  evidence.  While  in 
Spam,  he  had  been  carried,  he  said,  to  Son  John, 
who  promised  great  assistance  to  ^  the  execution  of 
the  catholic  designs.  The  Kin^  asked  him,  what 
sort  of  a  man  Don  John  was :  He  answered,  a  tall 
Ugok  man;  directly  contrary  to  truth,  as  the  King 
well  knew"*.  He  totally  mistook  the  situation  of 
the  Jesuits'  collie  at  Paris  ^  Though  he  pretended 
great  intimacies  with  Ck)leman,  he  Knew  him  not, 
when  placed  very  near  him ;  and  had  no  other  excuse 
than  mat  his  signt  was  bad  m  candle-light  \  He  fell 
into  like  mistakes  with  regard  to  Wakeman. 

»  Burnet,  Echard,  North,  L'Eitrange,  Sec.  •  Banyt, 

North.  >  North.  ^  Burnet,  NprtK,  Trials. 

t  3  NOT- 
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Notwithstanding  these  objections,  great  atten- 
tion was   paid  to   Oates's  evidence,   and  the   plot 
became  very  soon  the  subject  of  conversation,  and 
even  the  object  of  terror  to  the  people.    The  violent 
animosity,  which  had  been  excited  against  the  catholics 
in  general,  made  the  public .  swallow  the  grossest 
absurdities  when  they  accompanied  aa  accusation  of 
those  religionists :  And  the  more  diabolical  any  con- 
trivance appeared,  the  better  it  suited  the  tremendous 
idea  entertained  of  a  Jesuit.    Danby  likewise,  who 
stood  in  opposition  to  the  French  and  catholic  in- 
terest at  court,  was  willing  to  encourage  every  story, 
which  might  serve  to  discredit  that  party.     By  lus 
suggestion,  when  a  warrant  was  signed  for  arresting 
Coleman,  there  was  inserted  a  clause  for  seizing  h& 
papers ;  a  circumstance  attended  with  the  most  im- 
portant consequences. 
Cole-       /    Coleman,  partly  on  his  own  accoimt,  partly  by 
^^      orders  from  the  Duke,  had  been  engaged  in  a  corre- 
spondence with  fether   la  Chaise,  with  the  Pope's 
nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  with  other  catholics  abroad ; 
and  being  himself  a  fiery  zealot,  busy  and  sanguine^ 
the  expressions  in  his  letters  often  betrayed  great 
violence  and  indiscretion.  His  correspondence,  during 
the  years  1674,  1675,  and  part  of  1676,  was  seized, 
and    contained   many   extraordinary   passages.      In 
particular  he  said  to  la  Chaise,   **  We  have  here  a 
^^  mighty  work  upon  our  hands,  no  less  than  the 
**  conversion  of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  that  perhaps 
**  the  utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy,  which 
**  has  a  long  time  domineered  over  a  great  part  of 
**  this  northern   world.     There    were   never   such 
**  hopes  of  success,  since  the  days  of  Queen  Mary> 
**  as  now  in  our  days.     God  has  given  us  a  Prince,** 
meaning  the  Duke,-"  who  is  become  (may  I  say  a 
"  miracle)  zealous  of  bring  the  author  and  instru* 
*^  ment  of  so  glorious  a  work;  but  the  opposition 
«<  we  are  sure   to  meet    with  is  also  like  to   be 
"  great:    So  that  it  imports  us  to  get  all  the  aid 
II  ^^  and 
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•*  and  assistance  we  can/'  In  another  letter  he  CHAP. 
said,  *^  I  can  scarce  believe  myself  awake,  or  the  LXVII. 
••  thing  real,  when  I  think  of  a  Prince  in  such  an  -  "/.  -^ 
«*  age  as  we  live  in,  converted  to  such  a  degree  of  *^  * 
^  2»eal  and  piety,  as  not  to  regard  any  thing  in  the 
••.world  in  comparison  of  God  Almighty's^  gloryt 
••  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and  the  conversion 
••  of  our  poor  kingdom."  In  other  passages  the  in- 
terests of  the  crown  of  England,  those  of  the  French 
SJng,  and  those  of  the  catholic  religion,  are  spoken 
of  as  inseparable.  The  Duke  is  also  said  to  have 
connected  his  interests  unalterably  with  those  of 
LiCwis.  The  Eang  himself,  he  afErms,  is  always 
inclined  to  favour  the  catholics,  when  he  may  do 
it  without  hazard.  *^  Money,"  Coleman  adds, 
••  cannot  fail  of  persuading  the  King  to  any  thing. 
••  There  is  nothing  it  cannot  make  him  do,  were  it 
••  ever  so  much  to  his  prejudice.  It  has  such  an 
•^  absolute  power  over  him,  that  he  cannot  resist  it. 
••  Logic,  built  upon  money,  has  in  our  court  more 
^  powesfiil  charms  than  any  other  sort  of  argument." 
For  these  reasons,  he  proposed  to  father  la  Chaise, 
that  the  French  King  should  remit  the  sum  of 
300,000  pounds  on  condition  that  the  parliament 
be  dissolved ;  a  measure  to  which,  he  affirmed,  the 
Kmg  was,  of  himsdf,  sufficiently  inclined,  were 
it  not  for  his  hopes  of  obtaining  money  from  that 
assembly.  The  parliament,  he  said,  had  already 
constrained  the  King  to  make  peace  with  Holland, 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  catholic  religion, 
and  of^His  m6st  Christian  Majesty:  And  if  they 
should  meet  again,  they  would  surely  engage  him 
farther,  even  to  the  making  of  war  against  France. 
It  appears  also  from  the  same  letters,  that  the 
'assembling  of  the  parliament  so  late  as  April  in 
the  year  1675,  had  been  procured  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  catholic  and  French  party,  who  thereby 
mtended   to  show   the  Dutch  and  their   confed&- 

F  4  rates» 
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CHAP,  rates,  that  tbey  could   expect  no   assktaoice  from 

LXVII.  England. 

^^Tg  ^  When  the  contents  of  these  letters  were  pub- 
"  *  Ikly  known,  they  diffused  the  panic,  with  which  the 
nation  began  already  to  be  sdzed  on  account  of  die 
popish  plot.  Men  reasoned  more  from  their  fears 
and  their  passions  than  from  the  evidence  before 
them.  It  is  certain,  thai  the  restless  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit  of  the  catholic  church,  particularly  of 
the  Jesuits,  merits  attention,  and  is,  in  some  degree, 
dangerous  to  every  other  communion.  Such  zeal  of 
proselytism  actuates  that  sect,  that  its  missionaries 
have  penetrated  into  every  nation  of  the  globe; 
and,  in  one  sense,  there  is  a  popish  plot  perpetually 
carrying  on  against  all  states,  protestant,  pagan,  and 
mohometan.  It  is  likewise  very  probable,  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Duke,  and  the  favour  of  the 
King,  had  inspired  the  catholic  priests  with  new 
hopes  of  recovering  in  these  islands  their  lost  do« 
minion,  and  eave  iresh  v%our  to  that  intemperate 
zeal  hj  which  they  are  commonly  actuated.  Their 
first  ami  was  to  obtain  a  toleration ;  and  such  was 
the  evidence,  they  believed,  of  their  theok>gical 
tenets,  that,  could  they  but  procure  entire  Hbarty, 
diey  must  infallibly  in  dme  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  After  thev  had  converted  considerable  num* 
bers  they  might  oe  enabled,  they  hqied,  to  rein* 
state  themselves  in  full  s^uthority,  and  entirely  to 
suppress  that  heresy,  with  which  the  kingdom  had 
so  kmg  been  afie<^.  Though  these  dangecs  to 
the  protestant  rd%ioa  were  distant,  it  was  justly 
the  object  of  gmt  concern  to  £nd  that  the  heir 
of  the  crown  was  so  blinded  with  bigotry,  and  so 
deeply  engaged  in  foreign  interests  j  and  that  the 
King  himseli  had  been  prevailed  on,  from  low  in* 
terests,  to  hearken  to  his  dangeious  insinnadoos* 
Vary  bad  consequences  might  ensne  from  suck  per« 
habks  and  attachments*  noromld  thenadoa 

and 
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and  parliament  guard  agakist  them  vitfa  too  anxious  CHAP, 
a  precaution.  But  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  could  LXVII. 
hope  to  assume  the  soverei^ty  of  these  kfcigdoms  j  ~^,^^^ 
a  project  which,  even  durmg  the  darkness  of  the  ^  * 
eleventh  and  twdfith  centuries,  would  have  appeared 
chimerical:  That  he  should  delegate  diis  authority 
to  the  Jesuits,  that  order  in  the  Romkh  church, 
which  was  the  most  hated :  That  a  massacre  could 
be  attempted  of  the  prolestants,  who  surpassed  the 
catholics  a  hundred  fold,  and  were  invested  with 
the  whole  authority  of  the  state :  That  the  King 
himself  was  to  be  assassinated,  and  even  the  Duke^ 
the  only  support  of  their  party:  These  were  such 
absardides  as  no  hiunan  testimony  was  sufficient  to 
prove  ;  much  less  the  evi^nce  of  one  man,  who  was 
noted  for  infamy,  and  who  could  not  keep  himself 
every  moment  from  falling  into  the  grossest  incon* 
sistendes.  Did  such  intelligence  deserve  even  so  much 
attentioa  as  to  be  refuted,  it  would  appear,  that 
Coleman's  letters  were  sufficient  alone  to  destroy  all 
its  credit.  For  how  could  so  loi^  a  train  of  corre* 
spondence  be  carried  on,  by  a  man  so  much  trusted 
b^  die  party ;  and  yet  no  traces  of  insurrections,  if 
really  intended,  of  fires,  massacres,  assassinations, 
invasions,  be  ever  discovered  in  any  single  passage  of 
these  letters?  But  all  such  reflections,  and  many 
more,  equally  obvious,  were  vainly  emnbyed  against 
that  general  prepossession  with  wmch  the  iiadon  was 
seized.  Oates^s  plot  and  Coleman's  were  universally 
coofio^uided  together :  And  the  evidence  of  the  latter 
bemff  unquestionable,  the  belief  of  the  former,  aided 
by  we  passions  of  hatred  and  of  terror,  took  posse»* 
aioQ  of  die  whole  people. 

Thebs  was  danger,  however,  lest  dme  mighc  open  lytk  Oct. 
the  eyes  of  the  public  ;•  when  the  murder  of  Godfrey  God- 
comfMeted   the  general  delusion,   and  rendered  the  ^'^^^ 
prqudices  of  the  nation  absolutely  incurable.    This  ^ 
magistrate  had  been  misang  some  days;  and,  after 
much  search,  and  many  surmises,  nis  body  was 

found 
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CHAP,  found  lying  in  a  ditch  at  Primrose-hill :  The  marks 
LXVIL  of  strangling  were  thought  to  appear  about  his  neck, 
^  1678      ^^  some  contusions  on  his  breast :  His  own  sword 
was  sticking  in  the  body ;  but  as  no  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  ensued  on  drawing  it,  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  it  had  been  thrust  in  after  his  death,  and 
that  he  had  not  killed  himself.:  He  had  rings  on  his 
fingers,  and  money  in  his  pocket :   It  was  therefore 
mferred,  that  he  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
robbers.     Without  farther  reasoning,  the  cry  rose, 
that  he  had  been  assassinated  by  the  papists  on  ac- 
count of  his  taking  Oates's  evidence.    This  clamour 
was   quickly   propagated,  and  met   with    universal 
belief.     The  panic  spread  itself  on  every  side  with 
infinite  rapidity ;  and  all  men,  astonished  with  fear, 
and  animated  with  rage,  saw  in  Godfrey's  fate  all  the 
horrible  designs  ascribed  to  the  catholics;    and  no 
farther  doubts  remained  of  Oates's  veracity.    The 
voice  of  the  nation  united  against  that  hated  sect ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  the  bloody  conspiracy  was 
supposed  to  be  now  detected,  men  could  scarcely 
be  persuaded   that  their  lives  were  yet   in   safety. 
Each  hour  teemed  with  new  rumours  and  surmises. 
General     Invasions  from  abroad,  insurrections  at  home,  even 
conetcr-     private  murders  and  poisonings  were  apprehended. 
To  deny  the  reality  of  the  plot  was  to  be  an  accom- 
plice :  To  hesitate  was  criminal :  Royalist,  Repub- 
lican, Churchman,  Sectary,   Courtier,   Patriot;   all 
parties  concurred  in  the  illusion.     The  city  prepared 
for  its  defence,  as  if  the  enemy  were  at  its  gates : 
The  chains  and  posts  were  put  up :  And  it  was  a 
noted  saying  at  that  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Player,  the 
chamberlain,  that  were  it  not  for  these  precautions, 
all  the  citizens  might  rise  next  morning  with  their 
throats  cut  % 

In  order  to  propagate  the  popular  frenzy,  several 
artifices  were  employed.     The  dead  body  of  Godfrey 

'  Nortlii  p.  206. 
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vas  carried  into  the  city,  attended  by  vast  multitudes*  CHAP. 
It  was  publicly  exposed  in  the-  streets,  and  viewed  by  LXVII. 
all  ranks  of  men ;  and  every  one  who  saw  it,  went  ^  /g^ 
away  inflamed,  as  well  by  the  mutual  contagion  of     ^  '  * 
sentiments,   as  by  the  dismal  spectacle  itsel£^    The 
funeral  pomp  was  celebrated  with  great  parade.    The 
corpse  was  conducted  through  the  chief  streets  of 
the  dty:    Seventy-two  clergymen  marched  before: 
Above  a   thousand   persons  of  distinction  followed 
after:   And  at  the  funeral  sermon,  two  able-bodied 
divines  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  preacher,  lest,  in  paying  the  last  duties  to  this    ^ 
unhappy  magistrate,   he  should,   before  the  whole 
people  be  murdered  by  the  papists'. 

Ik  this  disposition  of  the  nadon,  reason  could  no 
more  be  heard  than  a  whisper  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  violent  hurricane.     Even  at  presjent,  Godfrey's 
murder  can  scarcely,  upon  any  system,  be  rationally 
accounted  for.     That  he  was  assassinated  by  the 
catholics,  seems  utterly  improbable.  These  religionists 
could  not  be  engaged  to  commit  that  crime  from 
policy^  in  order  to  deter  other  magistrates  from  acting 
against  th^n.     Godfrey's  fate  was  no-wtse  capable 
of  producing   that  e&ct,  unless  it  were   publicly 
known,  that  the  catholics  were  his  murderers;   an 
opinion  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  must  prove  the 
ruin  of  their  party.     B^des,  how  many  magistrates, 
during  more  than  a  century,  had  acted  in  the  most 
violent  manner  against  the  cathofics,  without  its  being 
ever  suspected  that  any  one  had   been  cut  oflf  by 
assassinarion  ?  Such  jealous  times  as  the  present  were 
surely  ill  fitted  for  beginning  these  dangerous  experi- 
ments.    Shall  we  therefore   say,  that  the  catholics 
were  pushed  on,  not  by  policy,  but  by  blind  revenge 
against  Godfrey  ?  But  Godfrey  had  given  them  litde 
or  no  occasion  of  offence  in  taking  Oates's  evidence. 

'  North,  p.  205. 
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CHAP.  His  part  was  merely  an  act  of  form,  helQQgia^  to^ 

LXVII.  his  office }  nor  could  he,  of  any  man  in  bis  station,^ 

**^?Jp^  possibly  refuse  it.    In  die  rest  of  his  conduct,  he 

^  '     lived  on  ^ood  t^nns  with  the  catholics,  and  was  far 

from  distmguishing  himself  by  his  severity  against 

that  sect.    It  is  even  certain  tluit  he  had  contracted 

an  intimacy  with  Colanan,  and  took  care  to  inform 

his  friend  of  the  danger  to  which,  by  reason  of 

Oates's  evidence,  he  was  at  present  exposed* 

THBiu&'are  some  writers,  who,  finding  it  impossible 
to  account  for  Godfrey's  murder  by  the  machinations 
of  the  cs^holics,  have  recourse  to  the  opposite  sup« 
position.  They  lay  hold  of  that  obvious  proBumpdoo^ 
that  those  commit  the  crime  who  reap  advantage  by 
k ;  and  they  affirm  that  it  was  Shaftesbury,  and  the 
h^uls  of  the  popular  partv,  who  perp^med  tbat 
deed,  in  order  to  throw  ttie  o^um  of  it  on  die 
papists.  If  tills  supposition  be  received,  its  must  also 
be  admitted,  that  the  whole  plot  was  the  contrivance 
of  those  poliddans ;  and  that  Oates  acted  altogether 
Wider  tbor  direction.  BuC  it  appears  that  Oates^ 
dfeading  probably  the  o{^posxdon  of  powerful  ene- 
mies, had  veiy  amdoudy  acquitted  the  Duke,  Danby» 
Qnniond,  and  all  the  ministry;  persons  who  were 
certainly  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  popular  leaders. 
Besides,  the  vrfsiole  texture  of  the  plot  contains  swh 
low  ateurdity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  been 
die  inventson  of  any  man  of  sense  or  education.  It 
is  tme,  the  more  monstrous  and  horrible  the  €xm.r 
spiracy,  the  better  was  it  fitted  to  terrify,  and 
thence  to  convince  the  populate:  But  this  effect, 
we  may  safely  say,  no  one  could  beforehand  have 
expected;  and  a  fool  was  in  this  case  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  a  wise  n^n.  Had  Shaftesbury 
laid  the  plan  of  a  popish  conspiracy,  he  had  pro- 
bably rendered  i|t  moderate,  conastcBt,  credible; 
and  on  that  very  afQCpunt  had  never  met  with  the 

profligioua 
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pMkBglous  tucc€«»  with  which  Oatn's  tzmeadous  CHAP, 
ficckms  were  intended.  LXVIL 

VTir  must,  tfaeref(»i&5  be  c<mtented  to  remain  for  ^""'T^ 
ever  ignorant  of  the  acton  in  Godfrey^  murder ;  and     ^^^ 
only  prcttoutice  ixt  general^  that  diat  events  in  all  like* 
fiiood,  had  no  connedon,  one  wav  or  other,  with 
the  pofwh  plot.    Any  man,  especially  so  acdve  a  ma- 
fistrate  as  Oodfr^,  Mg^t,  b  auch  a  dty  as  Londols 
Save  many  enemies^  of  whom  his  friends  and  family  • 
had  no  suspiddm    He  Was  a  mdancholy  man ;  and 
there  is  som^  reason^  notwktntandmg  toe  pretended 
appeafanees  to  die  ccmmoy^  to  su^ect  that  he  fell 
tn^  bis  own  handa.    The  affidr  was  neter  examined 
with  tranquillir^,  or  even  with  common  sense,  during 
Ae  tane;  and  it  k  impossibie  f«  us,  at  this  distance, 
certainly  lo  account  for  it. 

No  one  doubted  but  the  papists  had  assassmated 
Goctfrey  $  but  (9lill  die  particular  actors  were  unknown. 
A  pfodamaddn  was  nued  by  the  Ki^^  offering  a 
pardon  and  a  teward  of  five  nundred  pounds  to  any 
one  who  shodd  discoYer  them.  As  it  was  after- 
wards aunnised,  that  the  terror  of  a  like  assassination 
would  prevent  discovery,  a  new  proclamation  was 
issued,  promising  absolute  protecdon  to  any  one  who 
abouki  reveal  the  seoet^  Thus  were  mdemnity, 
ttooey,  and  security  offered  to  the  fairest  bidder : 
And  no  one  needed  to  fear,  dmmg  die  present  fiiry 
of  die  people,  that  his  evidence  would  mdeigo  too 
severe  ^  scrutmy. 

While  the  nation  was  in  ifeiis  fement,  die  parlia-  ^^^  Oct. 
ttem  was  assembled.    In  his  speech  the  King  toM  Thepar- 
tilein,  that,  though  they  had  ^ven  money  for  cfis-  liament* 
fading  the  army ',  he  had  femid  Flimdeis  so  ear- 
posedy  that  he  had  thought  it  necessuy  sdll  to  keep 
fhem  eta  foot,  and  doSbted  not  bxn  tiiis  measure 

*  They  had  mnted  him  <oo»ooo  poundl  for  dhliaadng  the 
vmjf  for  feunburBbg  the  charges  of  his  naval  armament^  aad 
fiv  paying  the  Princess  of  Onrnge^a  jportion. 

would 
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CHAP,  would  meet  widi  their  approbation.  He  infbrmed 
LXVII.  them,  that  his  revenue  lay  under  great  anticipations^ 
^  ^iT^  Md  at  best  was  never  equal  to  the  constant  and  ne- 
cessary expence  of  government ;  as  would  appear 
from  the  state  of  it,  which  he  intended  to  lay  before 
them.  He  also  mentioned  the  plot  formed  against 
his  life  by  Jesuits ;  but  said,  that  he  would  forbear 
delivering  any  opinion  of  the  matter,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  say  too  much  or  too  little ;  a^id  that  he  would 
leave  tho  scrutiny  of  it  entirely  to  the  law. 

The  King  was  anxious  to  keep  the  questicm  of  the 
popish  plot  from  the  parliament ;  where,  he  sus^ 
pected,  many  designing  people  would  very  much 
abuse  the  present  credulity  of  the  nation :  But 
Danby,  who  hated  the  catholics,  and  courted  po» 
pularity,  and  perhaps  hoped  that  the  King,  if  his 
life  were  believed  in  danger  from  the  Jesuits,  would 
be  more  cordially  loved  by  the  nation,  had  enter- 
tained opposite  designs  ;  and  the  very  first  day  of 
the  session,  he  opened  the  matter  in  the  house  of 
peers.  The  King  was  extremely  displeased  with  this 
temerity,  and  told  his  minister,  **  Though  you  do  not 
<<  believe  it,  you  will  find,  that  you  have  given  the 
<<  parliament  a  handle  to  ruin  yourself,  as  well  as  to 
^  disturb  all  my  affairs  ;  and  you  will  surely  live  to 
'*  repent  it."  Danby  had  afterwards  sufficient  reason 
to  applaud  the  sagacity  of  his  master. 
Zeal  of  The  cry  of  the  plot  was  immediately  echoed 
i^^r  ^^™  ^^^  house  to  the  other.  The  authority*  of 
parliament  gave  sanction  to  that  fury,  with  which 
the  people  were  already  agitated.  Aa  address  was 
voted  for  a  solemn  fast :  A  form  of  prayer  was  am* 
trived  for  that  solemnity;  and  because  the  pojMsh 
plot  had  been  omitted  in  the  first  draft,  it  was 
carefully  ordered  to  be  inserted;  lest  omnisdenoe 
should  want  intelligence ;  to  use  the  words  of  an 
historian  *. 

*  North,  p.  207. 
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Ik  order  to  continue  and  propagate  die  alarm,  ad-  CHA  P. 
dresses  were  voted  for  laying  before  the  house  such  LXVIL 
papers  as  might  discover  me  horrible  conspiracy;  ^"^TT^ 
for  the  removal  of  popish  recusants  from  London;  '  ^ 
for  administering  every  where  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy ;  for  denying  access  at  court  to  all 
unknown  or  suspicious  persons ;  and  for  appointing 
the  trainbands  of  London  and  Westminster  to  be  ia 
readiness.  The  Lords  Powis,  Stafford,  Arundel^ 
Peters,  and  Bellasb,  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  were  soon  after  impeached  for  high  treason. 
And  both  houses,  after  hearing  Oates's  evidence, 
voted,  ^  That  the  lords  and  commons  are  of  opi* 
^  nion,  that  there  hath  been,  and  still  is,  a  dam* 
^  nable  and  hellish  plot,  contrived  and  carried  on  by 
^  the  popish  recusants,  for  assasanating  the  King, 
^  for  subverting  the  govemilient,  and  for  rooting 
^*  out  and  destroying  the  protestant  religion.'* 

So  vehement  were  the  houses,  that  they  sat  every 
day,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  on  the  subject  of  the 
plot  t  For  no  other  business  could  be  attended  to. 
A  committee  of  lords  was  appointed  to  examine 
prisoners  and  witnesses:  Blank  warrants  were  put 
into  their  hands,  for  the  commitment  of  such  as 
should  be  accused  or  suspected.  Oates,  who,  though 
his  evidence  were  true,  must,  by  his  own  account, 
be  regarded  as  an  infamous  villain,  was  by  every  one 
applauded,  caressed,  and  called  the  saviour  of  the 
nation.'  He  was  recommended  by  the  parliament 
to  the  King.  He  was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  pro- 
tected by  guards,  and  encouraged  by  a  pension  of 
laoo  pounds  a»year. 

Ik  vbs  not  long  before  such  bountiftil  encourage-  Bedloe's 
ment  brought  forth  new  witnesses.     William  Bed-  namtive. 
loe,  a  man,  if  possible,  more  infamous  than  Oates, 
aroeared  next  upon  the  stage.     He  was  of  very  low 
tnrth,  had  been    noted  for  several  cheats  and  even 
j^db,   luul  travelled   over  many;  parts  of  Europe 

un<jier 
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CHAP,  under  borrowed  names,  had  frequently  passed  lum- 
LXVIL  self  for  a  man  of  quality,  and  Had  endeavoured,  by 
"^"^-^  a  variety  of  lies  and  contrivances,  to  prey  upon  the 
"^  ignorant  and  unwary.  When  he  appeared  before 
£e  council,  he  gave  inteU%ence  of  Godfrey's  mur* 
der  only,  which  he  said,  had  been  perpetrated  in 
Somerset-house,  where  the  Queen  lived,  by  papists, 
some  of  diem  servants  in  her  fiunily.  He  was 
questioned  about  the  plot;  but  utterly  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it,  and  also  asserted  that  he  had  no 
acquaintance  with  Oates.  Next  day,  when  esa* 
mined  before  the  committee  of  lords  ne  bethought 
bimsdf  better,  and  was  ready  to  ffive  an  ample  ac- 
count of  the  plot,  which  he  found  so  anxiously  in- 
quired into.  Hds  nimtive  he  made  to  tally,  as 
well  as  he  could,  widi  that  ci  Oates,  which  had 
been  published:  But  that  he  migitt  make  himsdf 
acceptable  by  new  matter,  he  added  some  odier  cir- 
cumstances, and  diese  sdli  more  tremendous  and 
extraordinary.  He  said,  that  ten  diousand  men 
were  to  be  hnded  finom  Flanders  in  Burlington  Bay^ 
and  immediatdy  to  seiee  Hull :  Thai  •^^sey  sikL 
Guernsey  were  to  be  surprised  by  forces  fiom  Arest; 
and  that  a  French  fleet  was,  all  last  sununer,  ho- 
rering  in  die  Channd  for  that  purpose :  That  the 
Ijords  Powis  and  Peteia  were  to  form  an  army  in 
Radnotahire,  to  be  joined  by  another  army,  consbt- 
inf  of  twenty  or  thuty  thcwisand  religious  men  and 
pi%rims,  who  were  to  land  at  Afi^Kd  Haven  from 
St.  lago  in  Spain:  That  there  were  forty  thousand 
men  ready  in  London ;  besUes  those,  who  would, 
on  the  alarm,  be  posted  at  every  alehouse  door,  in 
order  to  kill  the  soUieR,aa  they  came  out  of  dirir 
4idarten:  That  Lord  Staffixd,  Coleman,  and  fidicr 
Irehnd,  hnd  osoney  sufident  to  defray  the  expences 
of  all  diere  armaments:  Thit  he  himself  was  to 
receive  four  diousand  pounds  as  %me  that  could 
mmder  n  man  i  m  also  a  cammJwfan  from  Lord 
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Bellasis,  and  a  benediction   from   the   Pope:   That  CHAP. 
the  King  was  to  be  assassinated ;  all  the  protestants  LXVII. 
massacred^  who  would  not  seriously  be  converted  ;  * — 7!^ 
the  government  offered  to  one,  if  he  would  consent      ^  ' 
to  hold  it  of  the  church,  but  if  he  should  refuse  that 
condition,  as  was  suspected,  the  supreme  authority 
would  be  given  to  certain  lords  under  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Pope.     In  a  subsequent  examination  be- 
fore the  commons,   Bedloe  added,   (for  these  men 
always  brought  out  their  intelligence  successively  and 
by  piece-meal)  that  Lord  Carrmgton  was  also  in  the 
conspiracy  for  raising  men  and  money  against  the  go- 
yemment ;  as  was  likewise  Lord  Brudenel.     These 
noblemen,  with  all  the  other  persons  mentioned  by 
Bedloe,  were  immediately  committed  to  custody  by 
the  parliament. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  resource  of  Spain, 
in  her  present  decayed  condition,  lay  in  the  assist- 
ance of  England,  and  so  far  from  being  in  a  situation 
to  transport  ten  thousand  men  for  the  invasion 
of  that  kingdom,  she  had  solicited  and  obtained 
English  forces  to  be  sent  into  the  garrisons  of  Flan- 
ders, which  were  not  otherwise  able  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  French,  The  French  too,  we 
may  observe,  were  at  that  very  time  in  open  war 
with  Spain,  and  yet  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
the  same  design  against  England;  as  if  religious  . 
motives,  were  become  the  sole  actuating  principle 
among  sovereigns.  But  none  of  these  circum- 
stances, however  obvious,  were  able,  when  set  in 
opposition  to  multiplied  horrors,  antipathies,  and 
prejudices,  to  engage  the  least  attention  of  the  popu- 
lace :  For  such  the  whole  nation  were  at  this  tmie 
become.  The  popish  plot  passed  for  incontestable : 
And  had  not  men  soon  expected  with  certainty  the 
legal  punishment  of  these  criminals,  the  catholics  had 
been  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  an  universal  mas- 
sacre. The  torrent  indeed  of  national  prejudices 
ran  so  high,  that  no  one,  without  the  most  immi- 

vol-  vm.  a  nent 
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CHAP,  ncnt  danger,  durst  venture  openly  to  oppose  it; 
LXVn.  nay,  scarcely  any  one,  without  great  force  of  judg- 
^  ^"^  '*  ment,   could    even    secretly    entertain    an    opinion 
'  *     contrary,  to   the   prevailing  sentiments.     The  loud 
and  unanimous  voice  of  a  great  nation  has  mighty 
authority  over  weak  minds;   and  even  later  lusto- 
rians  are  so  swayed  by  the  concurring  judgment  of 
such  multitudes,  that  some  of  them  have  esteemed 
themselves  sufficiently  moderate,  when  they  affirmed 
that  many    circumstances    of  the  plot  were    true, 
•though  some  were  added,  and  others  much  magiii- 
fied.     But  it  is  an  obvious  principle,  that  a.  wit- 
ness, who  perjures  himself  in  one  circumstance,  is 
crecfible  in  none:   And  the  authority  of  the  plot, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  prosecutions,  stood  entirely 
upon  witnesses.      Though  the  catholics  had -been 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly   detected,    at   the  very 
moment  when  their  conspiracy,  it  is  said,  was  ripe 
for  execution ;  no  arms,  no  ammunition,  no  money, 
no   commissions,  no   papers,  no   letters,   after  the 
most  rigorous  search,  ever  were  discovered,  to  con- 
firm the  evidence  jof  Oates  and  Bedloe.     Yet  still 
the  nation,  though  often  frustrated,  went  on  in  the 
eager  pursuit  and  con^dent  belief  of  the  conspiracy : 
And  even  the  manifold  inconsistencies  and  absurdi- 
ties, contained  in  the  narratives,  instead  of  discouraging 
them,  served  only  as  ftirther  incentives  to  discover 
the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  were  considered  as  slight 
objections,  which  a  more  complete  information  would 
ftilly  remove.     In  all  history,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  such  another  instance  of  popular  freniizy  and  bi- 
goted delusion. 

In  order  to  support  the  panic  among  the  people, 
especially  among  the  citizens  of  London,  a  pamph- 
let was  published  with  this  title,  "  A  narrative  and 
^^  impartial  discovery  of  the  horrid  popish  plot, 
«  carried  on  for  bummg  and  destroying  the  cities 
**  of  London  and  Westminster,  with  their  suburbs ; 
^'  setting  fordi   the  several    consults,  orders*  and 
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•*  resoludons  of  the  Jesuits,   concerning   the  same :  C  HA  P. 
•*  By  captain  William    Bedloe,    lately   engaged  in  LXVII. 
•*  that  horrid  design,  and  one  of  the  popish  com-  *~  ^  ~  ~^ 
**  mittee  for  carrying  on  such   fires,"     Every    fire     '  ^  * 
which  had  happened  for  several  years  past,  is-  there 
ascribed   to    the.  machinations   of  the  Jesuits,  who 
purposed,    as    Bedloe    said,   by  such    attempts,   to 
find  an    opportunity   for  die  general  massacre    of 
the  protestants;   and  in  the  mean  time,  were  well 
pleased  to  enrich  themselves,  by  pilfermg  goods  from 
the  fire. 

The  King,  though  he  scrupled  not,  wherever  he 
could  speak  freely,  to  throw  the  highest  ridicule 
on  the  plot,  and  on  ail  who  believed  it ;  yet  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  the  popular  opinion  before  the 
parliament.  The  torrent,  he  saw,  ran  too  strong 
-  to  be  controlled ;  and  he  could  only  hope,  by  a 
seeming  compliance,  to  be  able,  after  some  time,  to, 
guide  and  direct  and  elude  its  fiiry.  He  made 
therefore  a  speech  to  both  houses ;  in  which  he  told 
them,  that  he  would  take  the  utmost  care  of  his 
person  during  these  times  of  danger ;  that  he  was  as 
ready  as  their  hearts  could  wish,  to  join  with  them 
in  all  means  for  establishing  the  protestant  religion, 
not  only  during  his  own  time,  but  for  all  future 
ages ;  and  that,  provided  the  right  of  succession 
were  prteserved,  he  would  consent  to  any  laws  for 
restraining  a  popish  successor;  And  in  conclusion, 
he  exhorted  them  to  think  of  effectual  means  for 
the  conviction  of  popish  recusants;  and  he  highly 
praised  the  duty  and  loyalty  of  all  his  subjects, 
who  had  discovered  such  anxious  concern  for  his 
safety. 

These  gracious  expressions  abated  nothing  of  the 
vehemence  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  A  bill  was 
introduced  for  a  new  test,  in  which  popery  was 
denominated  idolatry ;  and  all  members,  -who  re* 
fused  this  test,  were  excluded  from  both  houses. 
The  bill  passed  the  commons  without  much  oppo- 
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CHAP.  «itionj  but  in  the  uppar  house  the  Duke  moved 
LXVII.  that  an  exception  might  be  admitted  in  his  favour. 
'-  .r~  With  great  earnestness,  and  even  with  tears  in  his 
^  *  eyes,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  now  to  cast  hint- 
self  on  their  kindness,  in  the  greatest  concern 
which  he  could  have  in  the  world ;  and  he  protested, 
that  whatever  his  religion  might  be,  it  should  only  be 
a  private  thing  between  God  and  his  own  soul,  and 
never  should  appear  in  his  public  conduct*  Notwith- 
standing this  strong  effort,  in  so  important  a  point, 
he  prevailed  only  by  two  voices ;  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  general  disposition  of  the  people. — 
*'  I  would  not  have,"  said  a  noble  peer,  in  the 
debate  on  this  bill,  "  so  much  as  a  popish  man 
<<  or  a  popish  woman  to  remain  here ;  not  so  much 
^'  as  a  popish  dog  or  a  popish  bitch ;  not  so  much 
**  as  a  popish  cat  to  pur  or  mew  about  the  King." 
What  is  more  extraordinary,  this  speech  met  with 
praise  and  approbation. 

Encouraged  by  this  general  fiiry,  the  witnesses' 
went  still  a  step  farther  in  their  accusations;  and 
though  both  Oates  and  Bedloe  had  often  declared, 
that  there  was  no  other  person  of  distinction,  whom 
they  knew  to  be  concerned  in  the  plot,  they  were 
now  so  audacious  as  to  accuse  the  Queen  herself  of 
entering  into  the  design  against  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band. The  commons,  in  an  address  to  the  King, 
gave  countenance  to  this  scandalous  accusation  ;  but 
the  lords  would  not  be  prevailed  with  to  join  in  the 
address.  It  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  we  may 
suspect  the  suggestions  of  the  popular  leaders  to 
have  had  place.  The  King,  it  was  well  known, 
bore  no  great  affection  to  his  consort;  and  now, 
more  than  ever,  when  his  brother  and  heu:  was  so 
much  hated,  had  reason  to  be  desirous  of  issue, 
which  might  quiet  the  jealous  fears  of  his  people. 
This  very  hatred,  which  prevailed  against  the  Duke, 
would  much  facilitate,  he  knew,  any  expedient  that 
could  be  devised  for  the  exclusion  of  that  Prince; 

and 
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and  nothing  farther  seemed  requisite  for  the  King,  CHAP. 
than  to  give  way  in  this  particular  to  the  rage  and  LXVII. 
fury  of  the  nation.      But  Charles^  notwithstanding  ^^Z\^ 
all  allurements  of  pleasure,   or  interest,  or  safety,     '  7  • 
had  the  generosity   to   protect    his  injured  consort. 
"  They  think,'*  said  he,  "  I  have  a  mind  to  a  new 
^^  \vife,  but  for  all  that,  I  will  not  see  an  innocent 
"  'woman  abused  ".'*     He  immediately  ordered  Oates 
to  be  strictly  confined,   seized  his  papers,  and  dis- 
missed his  servants ;   and  this  daring  informer  was 
obliged  to  make  applications  to  parliament,  in  order  to 
recover  his  liberty. 

During  this  agitation  of  men's  minds,  the  par- 
liameDt  gave  new  attention  to  the  militia;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  even  during  times  of  greatest 
tranquillity,  can  nevtr  prudently  be  neglected.  They 
passed  a  bill,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  a  regular 
militia  should  be  kept  in  arips,  during  six  weeks  of 
the  year,  and  a  tlurd  part  of  them  do  duty  every 
fortnight  of  that  time.  The  popular  leaders  probably 
intended  to  make  use  of  the  general  prejudices,  and 
even  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  people  against  the 
Prince  \  But  Charles  refused  his  assent  to  the  bill, 
and  told  the  parliament,  that  he  would  not,  were  it 
£3r  half  an  hour,  part  so  far  with  the  power  of  the 
sword :  But  if  they  would  contrive  any  other  bill 
for  ordering  the  militia,  and  still  leave  it  in  his 
power  to  assemble  or  dismiss  them  as  he  thought 
proper,  he  would  willingly  eive  it  the  royal  assent. 
The  commons,  dissatisfied  with  this  negative,  though 
the  King  had  never  before  employed  that  prero- 
gative, immediately  voted  that  all  the  new  levied 
forces  should  be  disbanded.  They  passed  a  bill, 
granting  money  for  that  purpose  ;  but  to  show  their 
extreme  jealousy  of  the  crown,  besides  appropriating 
the  money  by  the  strictest  clauses,  they  ordered  it 
to   be  paid  not  into   the  exchequer,  but  into   the 

•  North**  Examen,  p.  186.  *  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  437- 
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CHAP,  chamber  of  London*      The  lords   demurred   with 
^XVII,  regard  to  so  extraordinary  a  clause,  which  threw  a 
1678.     violent  reflection  on  the  King's  ministers,  and  even  on 
himself,  and  by  that  means  the  act  remained  in  sus- 
pense. 
Accusa-        It  was  no  wonder,  that  the  present  ferment  and 
lion  of      credulity  of  the  nation  engaged  men  of  infamous 
Danby.     character  and    indigent    circumstances    to    become 
>  informers,  when  persons  of  rank  and  condition  could 

be   tempted    to  give  into  that  scandalous   practice. 
Montague,  the  King's  ambassador  at  Paris,  had  pro- 
cured a  seat  in  the  lower  house;  and  without  ob- 
taining or  asking  the  King's  leave,  he  suddenly  came 
over  to  England.     Charles,  suspecting  his  mtention, 
ordered  his  papers  to  be  seized ;  but  Montague,  who 
foresaw  this  message,  had  takeif  care  to  secrete  one 
paper,  which  he  immediately  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons.     It  was  a  letter  from  the  treasurer  Danby, 
written   in    the  beginning  of  the   year,  during  the 
negotiations   at   Nimeguen   for   the  general   peace. 
Montague  was  there  directed  to  make  a  demand  of 
money  from  France;  or,  in  other  words,  the  King 
was  willing  secretly  to  sell  his  good  ofEces  to  Lewis, 
contrary  to  the  general  interests  of  the  confederates, 
and  even  to  those  of  his  own  kingdoms.     The  letter, 
among  other  particulars,  contains  these  words :  ^^  In 
<^  case  the  conditions  of  peace  shall    be  accepted, 
^^  the  King  expects  to  have  six  millions  of  livres  a- 
"  year   for    three  years,    from  the   time  that  this 
"  agreement  shall  be  signed  between  His  Majesty 
"  and  the  EJng  of  France  ;  because  it  will  probablv 
**  be  two  or  three  years  before  the  parliament  will 
**  be  in  humour  to  give  him  any  supplies  after' the 
^^  making   of   any   peace   with   France ;    and    the 
^^  ambassador  here  has  always  agreed  to  that  sum ; 
^  but   not   for   so   long  a  time."     Danby   was  so 
unwilling   to  engage   in  this  negotiation,   that  the 
King,   to   satisfy    him,    subjoined,    with    his    own 
hand,  these  words:    ^'  This  letter-  is  writ  by  my 
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**  order,    C.  R/*     Montague,    who    revealed    this  CHAP, 
secret  correspondence,  had  even  the  baseness  to  sell  LXVII. 
his  base  treachery  at  a  high  price  to  the  French  ^"*7T^ 
Monarch  ••  ^  ^^78. 

The  commons  were  inflamed  with  this  intelligence 
against  Danby  ;  and  carrying  their  suspicions  farther 
than  the  truth,  they  concluded,  that  the  King  had 
ail  along  acted  in  concert  with  the  French  court ; 
and  that  every  step,  which  he  had  taken  in  con- 
junction  with  the  allies,  had  been  illusory  and  de» 
ceitfiil.  Desirous  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  so 
important  a  secret,  and  b^g  pushed  by  Danby's 
numerous  enemies,  they  immediately  voted  an  im- 
peachment  of  high  treason  against  that  minister,  and  *,.  . 
sent  up  six  articles  to  the  house  of  peers.  These  ^cLh^' 
articles  were.  That  he  had  treacherously  engrossed  to  ment. 
himself  r^al  power,  by  giving  instructions  to  His 
Majesty's  ambassadors,  without  the  participation  of 
the  secretaries  of  state,  or  the  privy-council :  That . 
he  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
government,  and  introduce  arbitrary  power ;  and  to 
that  end  had  levied  and  continued  an  army,  contrary 
to  act  of  parliament:  That  he  had  traitorously  en* 
deavoured  to  alienate  the  affections  of  His  Majesty^s 
mibjects,  by  negotiating  a  disadvantageous  peace  with 
France,  and  procuring  money  for  that  purpose: 
That  he  was  popishly  affected,  and  had  traitorously 
concealed,  after  he  had  notice,  the  late  horrid  and 
bloody  plot,  contrived  by  the  papists  against  His 
Majesty's  person  and  government:  That  he  had 
wasted  the  King's  treasure ;  and  that  he  had,  by  - 
indirect  means,  obtained  several  exorbitant  grants 
from  the  crown. 

It  is  certain  that  the  treasurer,  in  giving  mstructions 
to  an  ambassador,  had  exceed^  the  bounds  of  his 
office;  and  as  the  genius  of  a  monarchy,  strictly 
limited,  requires  that  the  proper  minister  should  be 
answerable  for  every  abuse  of  power,  the  commons, 

*  Appendix^io  Sir  John  Dalrympk's  Memoirs. 
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CHAP,  though  they  here  advaiiced  a  new  pretension,  might 
LXVII.  justify  themselves  by  the  utility,  and  even  necessity 
^1678.^  ^^  ^^'  ®'*^^  ^^  ^^^^^  respects  their  charge  against 
Danby  was  very  ill^  grounded.  That  minister  made 
it  appear  to  the  house  of  lords,  not  only  that  Mon- 
tague, the  informer  against  him,  had  all  along  pro- 
moted the  money-negotiations  with  France,  but  that 
he  himself  was  ever  extremely  averse  to  the  interests 
of  that  crown,  which  he  esteemed  pernicious  to  his 
master  and  to  his  country.  The  French  nation,  he 
said,  had  always  entertained,  as  he  was  certainly 
informed,  the  highest  contempt,  both  of  the  King's 
person  and  government.  His  diligence,  he  added, 
in  tracing  and  discovering  the  popish  plot,  was  gene- 
rally known ;  and  if  he  had  common  sense,  not  to 
say  common  honesty,  he  would  surely  be  anxious  to 
preserve  the  life  or  a  master,  by  whom  he  was  so 
much  favoured.  He  had  wasted  no  treasure,  because 
thfere  was  no  treasure  to  waste.  And  though  he  had 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  King's  bounty,  he  had 
made  more  moderate  acquisitions  than  were  generally 
imagined,  and  than  others  in  his  office  had  often  done, 
even  during  a  shorter  administration. 

The  house  of  peers  plainly  saw,  that  allowing  all 
'     the  charges  of  the  commons  to  be  true,  Danby's  crime 
fell  not  under  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  j  and  though 
the  words,  treason  and  traitorously^  had  been  carefully 
inserted  in    several    articles,    this    appellation   could 
not  change  the  nature  of  things,  or  subject  him  to 
the  penalties  annexed  to  that  crime.     They  reftised, 
therefore,   to  .commit  Danby    upon  this    irregular 
charge :   The  commons  insisted  on  thdr  demand ; 
and  a  great  contest  was  likely  to   arise,  when  the 
King,  who   had  already  seen  sufficient  instances  of 
Dec.  ^o.  ^^  ill-humour   of  the  parliament,   thought  proper 
Dissolu-    to  prorogue  them.     This  prorogation  was  soon  after 
tioo  of      followed  by  a  dissolution  ;  a  desperate  remedy  in  the 
the  long    present  disposition  of  the  nation.     But  the  disease,  it 
menu'      "^^^  ^^  owned,  the  King  had  reason  to  esteem  des- 
perate.    The  utmost  rage  had  been  discovered  by  the 

commons. 
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commons,  on  account  of  the  popish  plot;  and  their  CHAP. 
fury  began  already  to  point  against  the  royal  family,  LXVIL 
if  not  against  the  throne  itself.     The  Duke  had  been  "  T^I  ^ 
struck  at  in  several  motions :   The  treasurer  had  been 
impeached  :  All  supply  had  been  refused,  except  on 
the  most  disagreeable  conditions:   Fears,  jealousies, 
and  antipathies  were  every  day  multiplyii^g  in  par- 
liament :   And  though  the  people  were  strongly  in- 
fected with  the  same  prejudices,  the  King  hoped,  that, 
by  dissolving  the  present  cabals,  a  set  of  men  might 
be  chosen  more  moderate  in  their  pursuits,  and  less 
tainted  with  the  virulence  of  £sicdon. 

Thus  came  to  a  period  a  parliament,  which  had  itscha* 
sitten  during  the  whole  course  of  this  reign,  one  year  ncter* 
excepted.  Its  conclusion  was  very  different  from  its 
commencement.  Being  elected  during  the  joy  and 
festivity  of  the  restoradon,  it  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  royalists ;  who  were  disposed  to  support  the  crown 
by  all  the  liberality  which  the  habits  of  that  age 
would  permit.  Alarmed  by  the  alliance  with  France, 
they  gradually  withdrew  their  confidence  from. the 
King ;  and  finding  him  sdll  to  persevere  in  a  foreign 
interest,  they  proceeded  to  discover  symptoms  of  the 
most  refractory  and  most  jealous  disposition.  The 
popish  plot  pushed  them  beyond  all  bounds  of  mo- 
deration ;  and  before  their  di^lution,  they  seemed  to 
be  treading  fast  in  the  footsteps  of  the  last  long  par- 
liament,  on  whose  conduct  they  threw  at  first  such 
violent  blame.  In  all  their  variations,  they  had  still 
followed  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  nation ; 
and  ever  seemed  to  be  more  governed  by  humour 
and  party-views  than  by  public  interest,  and  more 
by  public  interest  than  by  any  corrupt  or  private 
influence. 

DuRiNO  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  and  after 
its  prorogation  and  dissolution,  the  trials  of  the  pre- 
tended criminals  were  carried  on,  and  the  courts  of 
I'udicature,  places  which,  if  possible,  ought  to  be 
cept  more  pure  from  injustice  than  even   national 
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CHAP,  assemblies  themselves,  were  strongly  infected  unth 
LXVII.  the  same  party  rage,  and  bigoted  prejudices.  Cole- 
*^'T^g'~^  man,  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  conspirators,  was 
^riJof  ^^  brought  p  his  trial.  His  letters  were  produced 
Coleman,  against  bim.  They  contained,  as  he  himself  con^ 
fessed,  much  indiscretion  :  But  unless  so  far  as  it  is 
illegal  to  be  a  zealous  catholic,  they  seemed  to  prove 
nothing  criminal,  much  less  treasonable,  against  him. 
Oates  and  Bedioe  deposed,  that  he  had  received  a 
commission,  signed  by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  to 
be  papal  secretary  of  state,  and  had  consented  to  the 
poisoning,  shooting  and  stabbing  of  the  King :  He 
had  even,  according  to  Oates's  deposition,  advanced 
a  guinea  to  promote  those  bloody  purposes.  These 
wild  stories  were  confounded  with  the  projects  con^ 
tained  in  his  letters ;  and  Coleman  received  sentence 
of  death.  The  sentence  was  soon  after  executed 
upon  him  ^.  He  suffered  with  calnmess  and  con- 
stancy, and  to  the  last  persisted  in  the  strongest 
protestations  of  his  innocence. 
Of  Ira*  Coleman's  execution  was  succeeded  by  the  trial 
land.  of  Father  Ireland,  who,  it  is  pretended,  had  signed, 
together  with  fifty  Jesuits,  the  great  resolution  of 
murdering  the  Kuig.  Grove  and  Pickering,  who 
had  undertaken  to  shoot  him,  were  tried  at  the  same 
time.  The  only  witnesses  against  the  prisoners  were 
still  Oates  and  Bedioe.  Ireland  affirmed  that  he  was 
in  Staffordshire  all  the  month  of  August  last,  a  time 
when  Oates's  evidence  made  him  in  London.  He 
proved  his  assertion  by  good  evidence,  and  would 
have  proved  it  by  undoubted,  had  he  not  most 
iniquitouslv  been  debarred,  while  in  prison,  from 
all  use  oi  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  denied  the 
liberty  of  sendine  for  witnesses.  All  these  men, 
before  their  arraignment,  were  condenmed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  jury,  and  spectators ;  and  ta 
be  a  Jesuit,  or  even  a  camoUc,  was  of  itself  a  sufficient 

^  3d  of  December. 
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proof  of  guilt.     The  chief  justice",   in   particular,  CHAP, 
eave  sanction  to  all  the  narrow  prejudices  and  bigoted  }^^2^\ 
rary  of  the  populace*     Instead  of  being  counsel  for      '^i^ 
the  prisoners,  as  his  ofGce  required,  he  pleaded  the 
cause  against  them,  brow-beat  their  witnesses,  and 
on  every  occasion  represented  their  guilt  as  certain 
and  uncontroverted.     He  even  went  so  far  as  pub- 
licklyto  affirm,  that  the  papists  had  not  the  same 
principles  which  protestants  have,  and  therefore  were 
not    entitled  to   that  common  credence^  which   the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  latter  caJl  for.     And 
when  the  jury. brought  in  their  verdict  against  the 
prisoners,  he  said,  **  You  have  done,  gentlemen,  like 
u  ygjy  gooj  subjects,  and  very  good  Christians,  that 
^^  is  to  say,  like  very  good  protestants ;  And  now 
**  much  good  may  their  30,000  masses  do  them :" 
Alluding  to  the  masses  by  which  Pickering  was  to 
be  rewarded   for  murdering   the  King.      All  these 
unhappy  men  went  to   execudon,  protesting  their 
innocence ;  a  circumstance  which  made  no  impression 
on  the  spectators.     The  opinion  that  the  Jesuits  al-»     1679. 
lowed  of  lies  and  mental  reservations,  for  promoting  i4tli  J"** 
a  good  cause,  was  at  this  time  so  universally  received, 
that  no  credit  was  given  to  testimony  delivered  dther 
by  that  order  or  by  any  of  their  disciples.     It  was 
forgotten,  that  all   the  conspirators  en^ged  in  the 
gun-powder  treason,  and  Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  among  the 
rest,  had  freely,  on  the  scaffold,  made  confession  of 
their  guilt 

Though  Bedloe  had  given  information  of  God- 
frey's murder,  he  still  remained  a  single  evidence 
against  the  persons  accused ;  and  all  the  allurements 
of  profit  and  honour  had  not  hitherto  tempted  any 
one  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  that  informer.  At 
last  means  were  foimd  to  complete  the  leeal  evidence. 
One  Prance,  a  silversmith  and  a  cathohc,  had  been 

'  Sir  William  Scroggt. 

accused 
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CHAPJ  accused  by  Bedloe  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the 
^^J^^\  murder ;  and  upon  his  denial  had  been  thrown  into 
1670.  P"son,  loaded  with  heavy  irons,  and  confined  to  the 
condemned  hole,  a  place  cold,  dark,  and  full  of 
nastiness.  Such  rigours  were  supposed  to  be  exercised, 
by  orders  from  the  secret  committee  of  lords,  par- 
ticularly Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham ;  who,  in 
exsmiining  the  prisoners,  usually  employed  (as  it  is 
said,  and  indeed  sufficiently  proved)  threatenings  and 
promises,  rigour  and  indulgence,  and  every  art,  under 
pretence  of  extorting  the  truth  from  them.  Prance 
had  not  courage  to  resist,  but  confessed  himself  an 
accomplice  in  Godfrey's  murder.  Being  asked  con- 
cerning the  plot,  he  also  thought  proper  to  be  ac- 
auainted  with  it,  and  conveyed  some  intelligence  to 
le  council.  Among  other  absurd  circumstances,  he 
said  that  one  Le  Fevre  bought  a  second-hand  sword 
of  him ;  because  he  knew  not,  as  he  said,  what  times 
were  at  hand  :  And  Prance  expressing  some  concern 
for  poor  tradesmen,  if  such  times  came ;  Le  Fevre 
replied,  that  it  would  be  better  for  tradesmen,  if  the 
catholic  religion  were  restored:  And  particularly, 
that  there  would  be  more  church-work  for  silver- 
smiths. All  this  information  with  regard  to  the  plot, 
as  well  as  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  Prance  solemnly 
retracted,  both  before  the  King  and  the  secret  com- 
mittee :  But  being  again  thrown  into  prison,  he  was 
induced,  by  new  terrors  and  new  suiFerings,  to  con- 
firm his  first  information,  and  was  now  produced  as 
a  sufficient  evidence. 

Hill,  Green,  and  Berry,  were  tried  for  Godfrey's 
murder  ;  all  of  them  men  of  low  stations.  Hill  was 
servant  to  a  physician :  The  other  two  belonged  to 
the  popish  chapel  at  Somerset-house.  It  is  need- 
less to  run  over  all  the  particulars  of  a  long  trial : 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  Bedloe's  evidence  and 
Prance's  were,  in  many  circumstances,  totally  irre- 
concilable}    that    both    of   them    laboured    imder 

unsur- 
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unsurmountable  difficulties,  not  to  say  gross  absur- 
dities, and  that  they  were  invalidated  by  contrary 
evidence,  which  is  altogether  convincing.  But  all  . 
was  in  vain :  The  prisoners  were  condemned  and  -pehJiu 
executed.  They  all  denied  their  guilt  at  their  ex-  aod  28. 
ecution^  and  as  Berry  died  a  protestant,  this  circum- 
stance was  regarded  as  very  considerable:  But, 
instead  of  its  giving  some  check  to  the  general 
credulity  of  the  people,  men  were  only  surprised, 
that  a  protestant  could  be  induced  at  his  death  to 
persist  in  so  manifest  a  falsehood. 

As  the  army  could  neither  be  kept  up,  nor  dis-* 
banded,  without  money,  the  King,  how  little  hopes 
soever  he  could  entertain  of  more  compliance,  found 
himself  obliged  to  summon  a  new  parliament.  The  Neweleo- 
blood,  already  shed  on  account  of  the  popish  plot,  tions, 
instead  of  satiating  the  people,  served  only  as  an 
incentive  to  their  fury :  and  each  conviction  of  a 
criminal  was  hitherto  regarded  as  a  new  proof  of 
those  horrible  designs  impuosd  to  the  papists.  This 
election  is  perhaps,  the  first  in  England,  which,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  monarchy^  had  been  carried . 
on  by  a  violent  contest  between  the  parties,  and 
where  the  court  interested  itself,  to  a  high  degree, 
in  the  choice  of  the  national  representatives.  But 
ail  its  eflForts  were  fruitless,  in  opposition  to  the 
torrent  of  prejudices  which  prevailed.  Religion, 
liberty,  property,  even  the  lives  of  men,  were  now 
supposed  to  be  at  stake;  and  no  security,  it  was 
thought,  except  in  a  vigilant  parliament,  could  be 
fopnd  against  the  impious  and  bloody  conspirators. 
Were  there  any  part  of  the  nation  to  which  the 
ferment,  occasioneid  by  the  popish  plot,  had  not  as 
yet  propagated  itself;  the  new  elections,  by  interesting 
the  whole  people  in  public  concerns,  tended  to  diffuse 
it  into  the  remotest  comer;  and  the  consternation 
universally  excited,  proved  an  excellent  engine  for 
influencing   the  electors.     All  the    zealots  of  the  « 

former  parliament  were  re-chosen :  New  ones  were 
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added:  The  presbyteriazis  in  particular,  being  trans- 
ported with  the  most  inveterate  antipathy  against 
popery,  were  very  active  and  very  successful  in  the 
elections.  That  party,  it  is  said,  first  began  at  this 
time  the  abuse  of*  splitting  their  freeholds,  in  order 
to  multiply  votes  and  electors.  By  accounts  which 
came  from  every  part  of  England,  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  the  new  representatives  would,  if  pos- 
sible, exceed  the  old,  in  their  refractory  opposition 
to  the  court,  and  furious  persecution  of  the 
catholics. 

The  King  was  alarmed,  when  he  saw  so  dreadful 
a  tempest  arise  from  such  small  and  unaccountable 
beginnings.     His  life,  if   Oates  and  Bedloe's  infor- 
mation were  true,  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  catholics : 
Even  the  Duke's  was  in  danger :  The  higher,  there- 
fore, the  rage  mounted   against   popery,    the  more 
should  the   nation  have   been   reconciled    to    these 
Princes,  in  whom,  it  appeared,  the  church  of  Rome 
reposed   no   confidence.      But   there  is  a  sophistry 
which  attends  all  the  passions ;  especially  those  into 
which  the  populace  enter.     Men  gave  credit  to  the 
informers,  so  far   as   concerned   the   guilt   of  the 
catholics.     But  they  still   retained   their   old  suspi- 
cions, that  these  religionists  were  secretly  favoured 
by   the  King,   and   had  obtained  the   most  entire 
ascendant  .over  his  brother.     Charles  had  too  much 
penetration   not  to  see  the  danger,    to  which    the 
succession,  and  even  his  own  crown  and  dignity,  now 
stood  exposed.     A  numerous  party,  he  found,  was 
formed  against  him ;  on  the  one  hand  composed  of 
a  populace,  so  credulous  from  prejudice,  so  blinded 
with  religious  antipathy,  as  implicitly  to  believe  the 
most  palpable  absurdities;   and   conducted,  on  the 
other  hand,   by  leaders  so  little  scrupulous,   asi  to 
endeavour,     by   encouraging   perjury,    subornation, 
lies,   impostures,   and   even    by  shedding   innocent 
blood,  to  gratify  their  own  furious  ambition,  and  sub- 
vert all  l^;al  authority.    Roused  from  his  lethargy 

by 
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by  so  imminent  a  peril,  he  began  to  exert  that  vigour  CHAP, 
or  mind,  of  which,  on  great  occasions,  he  was  not  LXVII. 
destitute ;    and   without   quitting   in  appearance  his  ^    -' ~^ 
usual  facility  of  temper,  he  collected  an  industry,     '  ^'* 
finnness,  and  vigilance,  of  which   he   wab  believed 
altogether    incapable.       These    qualities,   joined  to 
dexterity    and    prudence,    conducted    him    happily 
through  the  many  shoals  which  surrounded  him; 
and   he  was  at  last  able  to  make  the  storm   fall 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  had  blindly  raised,  or  art- 
fully conducted  it. 

One  chief  step,  which  the  Kihg  took,  towards 
gratifying  and  appeasing  his  people  and  parliament, 
was  desiring  the  Duke  to  withdraw  beyond  sea,  that 
DO  €&rther  suspicion  might  remain  of  the  influence  of 
popish  counsels.  The  Duke  readily  complied  ;  but 
first  required  an  order  for  that  purpose,  signed  by 
die  King,  lest  his  absenting  himself  should  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  proof  of  fear  or  of  guilt.  He  also 
desired  that  his  brother  should  satisfy  him,  as  well  as 
the  public,  by  a  declaration  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth. 

James  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  the  King's  natural  Duke  of 
son  by  Lucy  Walters,  and  bom  about  tea  years  Mon- 
before  the  restoration.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  "^^"*  ' 
which  could  engage  the  aflfections  of  the  populace ; 
a  distinguished  valour,  an  affable  address,  a  thought- 
less generosity,  a  graceful  person.  He  rose  still 
higher  in  the  public  favour,  by  reason  of  the  uni- 
▼ersal  hatred  to  which  the  Duke,  on  account  of  his 
religion,  was  exposed.  Monmouth's  capacity  was 
mean ;  his  temper  pliant :  So  that  notwithstanding 
his  great'  popularity,  he  had  never  been  dangerous, 
had  he  not  implicitly  resigned  himself  to  the  guid- 
ance of  Shaftesbury,  a  man  of  such  a  restless  temper, 
such  subtle  wit,  and  such  abandoned  principles. 
That  daring  politician  had  flattered  Monmouth  with 
the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown.    The  story  of 

9  a  con- 
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a  contract  of  marriage,  passed  between  the  King  and 
Monmouth's  mother,  and  secretly  kept  in  a  certain 
black  boXy  had  been  industriously  spread  abroad,  and' 
was  greedily  received  by  the  multitude.  As  the 
horrors  of  popery  still  pressed  harder  on  them,  they 
might  be  induced  either  to  adopt  that  fiction,  as 
they  had  already  done  many  others  more  incredible, 
or  to'  commit  open  violation  on  the  right  of  suc- 
cession. And  it  would  not  be  difficult,  it  was 
hoped^  to  persuade  the  King,  s^ho  was  extremely 
fond  of  his  son,  to  give  him  the  preference  above  a 
brother,  who,  by  his  imprudent  bigotry,  had  in- 
volved him  in  such  inextricable  difficulties.  But 
Charles,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  such  expectations, 
as  well  as  to  remove  the  Duke's  apprehensions,  took 
care,  in  full  council,  to  make  a  declaration  of  Mon- 
^  mouth's  illegitimacy,    and   to    deny   all  promise  of 

Yorkre-    marriage  with  his  mother.     The  Duke,  being  gra- 
tires  to      tified  in  so  reasonable  a  request,  willingly  complied 
Brussels,    with  the  King's  desire,  and  retired  to  Brussels. 
March  6.      g^^  ^^g  King  soon  found,  that  notwithstanding 
H^^iJ'  this   precaution,    notwithstanding  his  concurrence  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  popish  plot,  notwithstanding 
the  zeal  which  he  expressed,  and  even  at  this  time 
exercised   against    the    catholics;    he    had    nowise 
obtained  the  coniidence   of  his   parliament.      The 
refractory  humour  of  the  lower  house  appeared  in 
the  first  step  which  they  took  upon  their  assembling. 
It  had  ever  been  usual  for   the  commons,    in  the 
election  of  their  speaker,  to  consult  the  inclinations 
of  the  sovereign,   and    even  the  long  parliament  in 
1 64 1  had   not   thought   proper   to   depart  from  so 
established  a  custom.      The  King  now  desired  that 
the  choice  should  fall  on  Sir  Thomas  Meres :     But 
Seymour,    speaker   to   the   last  parliament,  was  in- 
stantly called  to  the  chair,  by  a  vote,  which  seemed 
unanimous.      The  King,  when  Seymour,  was  pre- 
sented to  him  for  his  approbation,  rejected  him,  and 
10  ordered 
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ordered  the  commons  to  proceed  to  a  new  choice.  cHAP. 
A  great  flame  was  excited.    The  commons  maintained,  LXVII. 
that  the  King's  approbation  was  merely  a  matter  of  ^ — >r*-^ 
form,  and  that  he  could  not,  without  giving  a  reason,     '^79* 
reject  the  speaker  chosen  :  The  King,  that,  since  he 
had  the  power  of  rejecting,  he  niight,  if  he  pleased, 
keep  the  reason  in  his  own  breast.     As  the  question 
had  never  before  been  started,  it  might  seem  difficult 
to  find  principles  upon  which  it  could  be  decided*. 
By  way  of  compromise,  it  was  agreed  to  set  aside  both 
candidiates.    Gregory,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen ;  and  the 
election  was  ratified  by  the  Sang.     It  has  ever  since 
been  understood  that  the  choice  of  the  speaker  lies  in 
the  house ;  but  that  the  King  retains  the  power  of  re« 
jecting  any  person  disagreeable  to  him. 

Seymour  was  deemed  a  great  enemy  to  Danby ; 
and  it  was  the  influence  of  that  nobleman,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  which  had  engaged  the  King  to 
enter  into  this  ill-timed  controversy  with  the  com- 
mons. *]rhe  impeachment  therefore  of  Danby  was,  Danby't 
on  that  account,  the  sooner  revived ;  and  it  was  impeach- 
maintained  by  the  commons,  that  notwithstanding  "^^°^' 
the  intervening  dissolution,  every  part  of  that  pro- 
ceeding stood  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it 
had  been  left  by  the  last  parliament:  A  preten- 
sion which,  though  unusual,  seems  tacitly  to  have 
been  yielded  them.  The  King  had  before-hand, 
had  the  precaution  to  grant  a  pardon  to  Danby; 
and,  in  order  to  screen  the  tihancellor  from 
all  attacks  by  the  commons,  he  had  taken  the 
great  seal  into   his   own   hands,  and  had  himself 

*  In  I566»  the  speaker  said  to  Q.  Elisabeth,  that  without  her  al- 
lowance the  election  of  the  house  was  of  no  signiBcance.  D'Ewes's 
Journal,  p.  97.  In  the  ^parliament  15929 1593»  the  speaker,  who 
was  Sir  Edward  Coke,  advances  a  like  position.  D^Ewes,  p.  459. 
Townshend,  p.  35.  So  that  this  pretension  of  the  commons  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  new ;  like  many  other  powers  and  privi- 

VOL.  vin.  H  affixed 
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CHAP- afEited  it  to  the  parchment.     He   told  the  parlia* 
LXVII.  ment,  that,  as  Danby  had  acted  in  every  thing  by 
^  ^~  ~  his  orders,  he  was  in  no  respect  criminal ;  that  hw 
^^*     pardon,  however,  he  would  insist  upon  ;    and   if  it 
should  be  found  anywise  defective  in  form,  he  would 
renew  it  again  and  again,  till  it  should  be  rendered 
entirely  complete:  But  that  he  was  resolved  to  de- 
prive him  of  all  employments,  and  to  remove  him 
from  court. 

The  commons  were  nowise  satisfied  with  this  con- 
cession.  They  pretended,  that  no  pardon  of  the  crown 
could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment  by  the 
commons.  The  prerogative  of  mercy  had  hitherto 
been  understood  to  be  altogether  unlimited  in  the 
King  ;  and  this  pretension  of  the  commons,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  entirely  new.  It  was  however  not  un- 
suitable to  the  genius  of  a  monarchy  strictly  limited ; 
where  the  King's  ministers  are  supposed  to  be  for  ever 
accountable  to  national  assemblies,  even  for  such 
abuses  of  power  as  they  may  commit  by  orders  from 
their  master.  The  present  emergence,  while  the  na* 
tion  was  so  highly  inflamed,  was  the  proper  time 
for  pushing  such  popular  claims ;  and  the  commons 
failed  not  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage.  They 
still  insisted  on  the  impeachment  of  Danby.  The 
peers,  m  compliance  wiA  them,  departed  from  their 
former  scruples,  and  ordered  Danby  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  Danby  absconded.  The  commons  passed  a 
bill,  appointing  him  to  surrender  himself  before  a  cer- 
tain day,  or,  in  default  of  it,  attainting  him.  A  bill  had 
passed  the  upper  house,  mitigating  me  penalty  to  ba- 
nishment; but,  after  some  conferences,  the  peers 
thought  proper  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  com- 
mons, and  the  bill  of  attainder  was  carried.  Rather 
than  undergo  such  severe  penalties,  Danby  appeared, 
and  was  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower. 

While    a   protestant  nobleman   met  with    such 
violent  prosecution,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  catho- 
lics 
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lies  would  be  overlooked  by  the  zealous  commons.  cHAP 
The  credit  of  the  popish  plot  still  stood   upon  the  LXVIlJ 
oaths  of  a  few  infamous  witnesses.     Though  such  ^   -^  *-/ 
immense  preparations  were  supposed  to  have  been  p^^79* 
made  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  no  traces  pio?. 
of  them,   after  the  most   rigorous  inquiry,  had  as 
yet   appeared.     Though   so   many   thousands,  both 
abroad  and   at  home,  had    been  engaged  in    the 
dieadftil  secret ;  neither  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  remorse, 
nor  levity,  nor  suspicions,   nor   private  resentment, 
had    engaged    any    one   to   confirm    the   evidence. 
Though  the  catholics,  particularly  the  Jesuits,  were 
represented  as  guilty  of  the  utmost  indiscretion,  in- 
somuch that  they  talked  of  the   King's   murder  as 
common  news,  and  wrote  of  it   in  plain  terms  by 
the  common  post;   yet,    among  the  great  number 
of  letters  seized,  no  one  contained  any  part  of  so 
complicated   a   conspiracy.    Though  the  informers 
pretended    that,    even  after  they  had  resolved  to 
betray  the  secret,  many  treasonable  commissions  and 
papers  had  passed  through  their  hands;   they  had 
not  had  the  precaution  to  keep  any  one  of  them,  in 
order  to  fortify  their  evidence.     But  all  these  diffi- 
culties, and  a  thousand  more,  were  not  found  too 
hard   of  digestion    by   the  nation  and  parliament. 
The  prosecution  and  ferther  discovery  of  the  plot 
were  still  the  object  of  general  concern.    The  com- 
mons voted,  that,  if  the  King  should  come  to  an 
untimely  end,  they  would  revenge  his  death  upion 
the  papists ;  not  reflecting  that  this  sect  were  not  his 
only  enemies.     They  promised  rewards  to  new  dis- 
coverers ;    not  considering  the  danger,  which  they 
incurred,  of  granting  bribes  to  perjury.     They  made 
Bedloe  a  present  of  500  pounds,    and  particularly 
recommended  the  care  ot   his  safety  to  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth.     Colonel  Sackville,  a  member,  hav- 
ing,  in  a  private  company,  spoken   opprobriously 
of  those  who  affirmed  that  there   was    any  plot, 
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CHAP,  was  expelled   the  house.     The  peers  gave  power 

LXVII.  to  their  committees  to  send  for  and  examine  such 

^  ~"~    '  as  would  maintain  the  innocence  of  those  who  had 

^^'     been  condemned  for  the  plot.     A  pamphlet  having 

been  published  to  •  discredit  the   informers,   and    to 

vindicate  the  catholic  lords  in  the  Tower,  these  lords 

were  required  to  discover  the  author,  and  thereby  to 

expose  Aeir  own  advocate  to  prosecution.     And  both 

houses  concurred  in  renewing  the  former  vote,  that 

the  papists  had  undoubtedly  entered  into  a  horrid  and 

ireafonable   conspiracy   against   the  King,  the  state, 

and  the  protestant  religion. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  extreme  violence,  in 
prosecution  of  so  absurd  an  imposture,  disgraces  the 
noble  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  the  parliament  was 
engaged.  We  may.  even  conclude  from  such  im- 
patience of  contradiction,  that  the  prosecutors  them- 
selves retained  a  secret  suspicion  that  the  general 
belief  was  but  ill-grounded.  The  politicians  among 
them  were  afraid  to  let  in  light,  lest  it  might  put  an 
end  to  so  useful  a  delusion :  The  weaker  and  less 
dishonest  party  took  care,  by  turning  their  eyes 
aside,  not  to  see  a  truth  so  opposite  to  those 
furious  passions,  by  which  they  were  actuated,  and 
in  whigh  they  were  determined  obstinately  to  per- 
severe. , 

Sir  William  Temple  had  lately  been  recalled  from 
his  foreign  employments ;  and  the  King,  who,  after 
the  removal  of  Danby,  had  no  one  with  whom 
he  could  so  much  as  discourse  with  freedom  of 
public  affairs,  was  resolved,  upon  Coventry's  dismis- 
sion, to  make  him  one  of  his  secretaries  of  state. 
But  that  philosophical  patriot,  too  little  interested 
for  the  intrigues  of  a.  court,  too  full  of  spleen  and 
delicacy  for  the  noisy  turbulence  of  popular  assem- 
blies, was  alarmed  at  the  universal  discontents  and 
jealousies  which  prevailed,  and  was  determined  to 
make  his  retreat,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  a  scene 
1 2  which 
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which  threatened  such  confusion.  Meanwhile,  he  CHAP, 
could  not  refuse  the  confidence  with  which  his  LXVII. 
master  honoured  him ;  and  he  resolved  to  employ  ^  >^  ~^ 
it  to  the  public  service.  He  represented  to  the  Kong, 
that,  as  the  jealousies  of  the  nation  were  extreme, 
it  was  necessary  to  cure  them  by  some  new  remedy, 
and  to  restore  that  mutual  confidence  so  requisite  for 
the  safety  both  of  King  and  people :  That  to  refuse 
every  thmg  to  the  parliament  in  their  present  dispo- 
ation,  or  to  yield  every  thing,  was  equally  dangerous 
to  the  constitution,  as  well  as  to  public  tranquillity : 
That  if  the  King  would  introduce  into  his  councils 
such  men  as  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  people, 
fewer  concessions  would  probably  be  required ;  or 
if  unreasonable  demands  were  made,  the  King,  under 
the  sanction  of  such  counsellors,  might  be  enabled, 
with  the  greater  safety,  to  refuse  them :  And  that  the 
heads  of  the  popular  party,  .being  gratified  with  the 
King's  &vour,  would  probably  abate  of  that  violmce 
by  which  they  endeavoured  at  present  to  pay  court 
to  the  multitude. 

The  King  assented  to  these  reasons ;  and  in  con-  ]^ew 
cert  with  Temple,  he  laid  the  plan  of  a  new.privy-  eouncii 
council,  without  whose  advice  he  declared  himself 
determined  for  the  future  to  take  no  measure  of 
importance.  This  council  was  to  consist  of  thirty 
persons,  and  was  never  to  exceed  that  number. 
Fifteen  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown  were  to  be 
continued,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  adhere  to  the 
King,  and,  in  case  of  any  extremity,  oppose  the  exor- 
bitances of  faction.  The  other  half  6f  the  councU 
was  to  be  composed,  either  of  men  of  character,  de- 
tached from  the  court,  or  of  those  who  possessed 
chief  credit  in  both  houses.  And  the  King,  in  filling 
up  the  names  of  his  new  council,  was  well  pleased  to 
find  that  the  members,  in  land  and  offices,  possessed  to 
the  amount  of  300,000  pounds  a-year ;  a  sum  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  property  of  the  house  of  commons^ 
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CHAP,  against  whose  violence  the  new  council  was  intended 

LXVIL  as  a  barrier  to  the  throne  **. 
1670^  '^"^^  experiment  was  tried,  and  seemed  at  first  to 
give  some  satisfaction  to  the  public.  The  Earl  of 
Essex,  a  nobleman  of  the  popular  party,  son  of  that 
Lord  Capel  who  had  been  beheaded  a  little  after  the 
late  King,  was  created  treasurer  in  the  room  of 
Danby  :  The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  a  man  of  intrigue 
and  capacity,  was  made  secretary  of  state :  Viscount 
Halifax,  a  fine  genius,  possessed  of  learning,  elo- 
quence, industry,  but  subject  to  inquietude,  and 
fond  of  refinements,  was  admitted  into  the  council. 
These  three,  together  with  Temple,  who  often  joined 
them,  though  he  kept  himself  more  detached  from 

{public  business,  formed  a  kind  of  cabinet  council, 
rom  which  all  affairs  received  their  first  digestion. 
Shaftesbury  was  made  president  of  the  council,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Temple,  who  foretold  the 
consequence  of  admitting  a  man  of  so  dangerous  a 
character  into  any  part  of  the  public  administration. 

As  Temple  foresaw,  it  happened.  Shaftesbury, 
finding  that  he  possessed  no  more  than  the  appear- 
ance of  court-favour,  was  resolved  still  to  adhere  to 
the  popular  party,  by  whose  attachment  he  enjoyed 
an  undisputed  superiority  in  the  lower  house,  and 
possessed  great  influence  in  the  other.  The  very 
appearance  of  court-favour,  empty  as  it  was,  tended 
to  render  him  more  dangerous.  His  partisans,  ob- 
serving the  progress  which  he  had  already  made, 

*  Their  names  were;  Prince  Rupert,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterburvy  Lord  Finch,  chancellor,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  presi- 
dent. Earl  of  Anglesea,  privy-feal,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  Duke 
of  Ormond,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Earl 
of  Arlington,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  Earl  of  Essex,  Earl  of  Bath,  Viscount  Fauconbergv 
Viscounl  HaliEix,  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Roberts,  Lom 
HoUis,  Lord  Russel,  Loni  Cavendish,  Secretary  Coventry,  Sir 
Francis  North,  chief  justice.  Sir  Henry  Capel,  Sir  John  Ernley, 
Sir  Thomas  Chichcley,  Sir  William  Teropley  Edward  Seymour, 
Henry  Powle. 
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hoped  that  he  would  soon  acquire  the  entire  ascend-  CHAP, 
ant ;  and  he  constantly  flattered  them,  that  if  they  LXVII. 
persisted  in  their  purpose,  the  King,  from  indolence,      ~^'^  "^ 
and  necessity,  and  fondness  for  Monmouth,  would  at 
last  be  induced,  even  at  the  expence  of  his  brother's 
right,  to  make  them  every  concession. 

Besides,  the  antipathy  to  popery,  as  well  as  jea- 
lousy of  the  King  and  Duke,  had  taken  too  fast 
possession  of  men's  minds,  to  be  removed  by  so 
feeble  a  remedy  as  this  hew  council  projected  by 
Temple.  The  commons,  soon  after  the  establishment 
of  that  council,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  vote  unani- 
mously, *^  That  the  Duke  of  York's  being  a  papist, 
"  and  the  hopes  of  his  coming  to  the  crown,  had 
•*  given  the  highest  countenance  to  the  present  con- 
*^  ^piracies  and  designs  of  the  papists  against  the  King 
**  and  the  protestant  religion."  It  was  expected  that 
a  bill  for  excluding  him  the  throne  would  soon  be 
brought  in.  To  prevent  this  bold  measure,  the  King 
concerted  some  limitations^  which  he  proposed  to  the 
parliament.  He  introduced  his  plan  by  the  follow- 
ing  gracious  expressions :  ^*  And  to  shew  you  that, 
while  you  are  doing  your  parts,  my  thoughts 
have  not  been  misemployed,  but  that  it  is  my 
constant  care  to  do  every  thing  that  may  preserve 
your  religion,  and  secure  it  for  the  future  in  all 
events,  I  have  commanded  my  lord  chancellor  to 
mention  several  particulars;  which,  I  hope,  will 
be  an  evidence  that,  in  all  things  which  concern 
the  public  security,  I  shall  not  follow  your  zeal, 
"  but  lead  it." 

The  limitations  projected  were  of  the  utmost  im-  Limita- 
portance,   and  deprived  the   successor  of  the  chief  tions  on 
branches  of  royalty.     A  method  was  there  |^halked  »  popish 
^out,  by  which  the  nation,  on  every  new  reign,  could  "accessor. 
be  ensured  of  having  a  parliament,  which  the  King 
should  not,  for  a  certain  time,  have  it  in  his  power 
to  dissolve.    In  case  of  a  popish  successor,  the  Prince 
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CHAP,  was  to  forfeit  the  right  of  conferring  any  ecclesiastical 
LXVII.  preferments :  No  member  of  the  privy  council,  no 
^  ^^~  -'  judge  of  the  common  law,  or  in  chancery,  was  to 
^^'  be  put  in  or  displaced  but  by  consent  of  parliament : 
And  the  same  precaution  was  extended  to  the  mili- 
tary part  of  the  government ;  to  the  lord  lieutenants 
and  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  counties,  and  to  all 
officers  of  the  navy.  The  chancellor,  himself,  added^ 
**  It  is  hard  to  invent  another  restraint  j  considering 
**  how  much  the  revalue  will  depend  upon  the 
**  consent  of  parliament,  and  how  impossible  it  is 
**  to  raise  money  without  such  consent.  But  yet, 'if 
**  any  tlnng  else  can  occur  to  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
",  ment,  which  may  farther  secure  religion  and  liberty 
**  against  a  popish  successor,  without  defeating  the 
**  right  of  succession  itself.  His  Majesty  will  readily 
*^  consent  to  it.** 

It  is  remarkable  that,  when  these  limitations 
were  first  laid  before  the  council,  Shaftesbury  and 
Temple  were  the  only  members  who  argued  against 
'them.  The  reasons  which  they  employed  were 
diametrically  opposite.  Shaftesbury's  opinion  was, 
that  the  restraints  were  insufficient ;  and  that  nothing 
but  the  total  exclusion  of  the  Duke  could  give  a 
proper  security  to  the  kingdom.  Temple,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  that  the  restraints  were  so 
rigorous  as  even  to  subvert  the  constitution ;  and  that 
shackles,  put  upon  a  popish  successor,  would  not 
afterwards  be  easily  cast  off  by  a  protestant.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Duke  was  extremely  alarmed  when 
he  heard  of  this  step  taken  by  the  lung,  and  that  he 
was  better  pleased  even  with  the  bill  of  exclusion  it- 
self, which  he  thought,  by  reason-  of  its  violence  and 
injustice,  could  never  possibly  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  King 
would  not  have  gone  so  far,  had  he  not  expected, 
from  the  extreme  fury  of  the  commons,  that  his 
concessions  would  be  rejected,  and  that  the  blame 
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of  not  forming  a  reasonable  accommodation  would 
by  that  means  He  entirely  at  their  door. 

It  soon  appeared  that  Charles  had  entertained  a  ^"TbToT 
just  opinion  of  the  dispositions  of  the  house.  So 
much  were  the  commons  actuated  by  the  cabals  of 
Shaftesbury  and  other  malcontents;  such  violent 
antipathy  prevailed  against  popery,  that  the  King's 
concessions,  though  much  more  important  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  were  not  embraced. 
A  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the  Bill  of 
Duke  from  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  exdudon. 
was  Uiere  declared  that  the  sovereignty  of  these 
kingdoms,  upon  the  King's  death  or  resignation, 
should  devolve  to  the  person  next  in  succession,  after 
the  Duke ;  that  all  acts  of  royalty  which  that  Prince 
should  afterwards  perform,  should  not  only  be  void, 
but  be  deemed  treason ;  that  if  he  so  much  as  en« 
tared  any  of  these  dominions,  he  should  be  deemed 
guilty  ot  the  same  offence;  and  that  all  who  supported 
his  title  should  be  punished  as  rebels  and  traitors. 
This  important  bill,  which  implied  banishment  as 
well  as  exclusion,  passed  the  lower  house  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-nine. 

The  commons  were  not  so  wholly  employed  about 
the  exclusi(Mi-bill  as  to  overlook  all  other  securities  to 
liberty.  The  country  party,  during  all  the  last  par- 
liament, had  much  exclaimed  against  the  bribery  and 
corruption  of  the  members  ;  and  the  same  -  reproach 
had  been  renewed  against  the  present  parliament. 
An  inquiry  was  made  into  a  complaint  which  was  so 
dangerous  to  the  honour  of  that  assembly,  but  very 
little  foundation  was  found  for  it.  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
who  was  the  pay-master,  confessed  to  the  house  that 
nine  members  received  pensions  to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  four  hundred  pounds:  And  after  a 
rigorous  inquiry  by  a  secret  committee,  eight  more 
pensioners  were  discovered.  A  sum  also,  about  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  had  been  occasionally  given  or  lent 

to 
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CHAP,  to   others.     The  writers  of  that    age  pretend  that 

LXVII.  Clifford  and    Danby  had  adopted    opposite  maxims 

-  ^   ^  with  regard  to    pecuniary   influence.     The  former 

79-     endeavoured  to  gain  the  leaders  and  orators  of  the 

house,  and  deemed  the   others  of  no  consequence. 

The  latter  thought  it  sufficient  to  gain  a  majority, 

however   composed.     It  is  likely  that   the    means, 

rather  than  the  intention,  were  wanting  to  both  these 

ministers. 

Pensions  and  bribes,  though  it  be  difficult  entirely 
to  exclude  them,  are  dangerous  expedients  for  go- 
vernment; and  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
against,  nor  too  vehemently  decried,  by  every  one 
who  has  a  regard  to  the  virtue  and  liberty  of  a  nation. 
The  influence,  however,  which  the  crown  acquires 
from  the  disposal  of  places,  honours,  and  preferments, 
is  to  be  esteemed  of  a  different  nature.  This  engine 
of  power  may  become  too  forcible,  but  it  cannot 
altogether  be  abolished,  without  the  total  destrucdon 
of  monarchy,  and  even  of  all  regular  authority.  But 
the  commons  at  this  time  were  so  jealous  of  the  crown, 
that  they  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  twice  read, 
excluding  from  the  lower  house  all  who  possessed 
any  lucrative  office. 

The  standing  army,  and  the  King's  guards,  were 
by  the  commons  voted  to  be  illegal :   A  new  preten- 
sion it  must  be  confessed ;  but  necessary  for  theiuli 
security  of  liberty  and  a  limited  constitution. 
Habeas         ARBITRARY  imprisonment  is  a  grievance,    which, 
corpus      in  some  degree,  has  place  almost  in  every  govern- 
bill.  ment,   except  in  that  of  Great  Britain ;    and  our 

absolute  security  from  it  we  owe  chiefly  to  the  pre- 
sent parliament ;  a  merit  which  makes  some  atone- 
ment for  the  faction  and  violence  into  which  their 
prejudices  had,  in  other  particulars,  betrayed  them. 
The  great  charter  had  laid  the  foundation  of  this  valu- 
able part  of  liberty ;  the  petition  of  right  had  renewed 
and   extended  it;    but  some   provisions  were  still 

wanting 
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wanting    to   render    it  complete,   and    prevent   all  CHAP, 
evasion  or  delay  from  ministers   and  judges.     The  LXVII. 
act  of  habeas  corpus^  which  passed  this  session,  served  '~  j^     ^ 
these  purposes.     By  this  act  it  was  prohibited  to  send     '"* 
any  one  to  a  prison  beyond  sea.     No  judge,   under 
severe  penalties,  must  refuse  to  any  prisoner  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  by  which  the  gaoler  was  directed 
to    produce   in    court   the    body  of  the   prisoner, 
(whence  the  writ  had  its  name)  and  to  certify  the 
cause  of  his  detainer  and  imprisonment.     If  the  gaol 
lie  within  tWenty  miles  of  the  judge,  the  writ  must 
be  obeyed  in  three  days ;  and  so  proportionably  for  * 
greater  distances:    Every  prisoner  must  be  indicted 
the  first  term  after  his  commitment,  and  brought  to 
trial  in  the  subsequent  term.     And  no  man,  after 
being  enlarged  by  order, of  court,  can  be  recommitted 
ixx  tibe  same  offence.     This  law  seems  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  liberty  in  a  mixed  monarchy ;  and  ' 
as  it  has  not  place  in  any  other  form  of  government, 
this  consideration  alone  may  induce  us  to  prefer  our 
present  constitution  to  all  others.     It  must,  however, 
be  confessed,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  to  recon- 
cile with  such  extreme  liberty  the  full  security  and 
the  regular,  police  of  a  state,   especially  the  police 
of  great  cities.     It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  the 
low  state  of  the  public  revenue  in  this  period,  and  of 
the  military  power,  did  not  still  render  some  discre- 
tionary  authority  in    the   crown,   necessary    to  the 
support  of  government* 

During  these  zealous  efforts  for  the  protection 
of  liberty,  no  compliance  for  the  crown  was  disco- 
vered by  this  parliament.  The  King's  revenue  lay 
under  great  debts  and  anticipations :  Those  branches 
granted  in  the  year  1669  and  1670,  were  ready  to 
expire :  And  the  fleet  was  represented  by  the  King 
as  in  great  decay  and  disorder.  But  the  commons, 
instead  of  being  affected  by  these  distresses  of  the 
crown,  trusted  chiefly  to  them  for  passing  the  exclu^ 
sion-bill,  and  for  punishing  and  displacing  aiU  the 

ministers 
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CHAP,  ministers  who  were  obnoxious  to  them.     They  were 
LXVII.  therefore  in  no  haste  to  relieve  the  King ;  and  grew 
"^    ~^    -  only  the  more  assuming  on  account  of  his  com- 
^''     plaints  and  and  uneasiness.    Jealous,  however,  of  the 
army,  they  granted  the  same  sum  of  206,000  pounds, 
which  had  been  voted  for  disbanding  it  by  the  last 
parliament ;  though  the  vote,  by  reason  of  the  subse- 
quent prorogation  and  dissolution,  joined  to  some 
scruples  of  the  lords,  had  not  been  carried  into  an 
act.     This  money  was  appropriated  by  very  strict 
clauses ;  but  the  conunons  insisted  not,  as  formerly, 
upon  its  being  paid  into  the  chamber  of  London. 

The  impeachment  of  the  five  popish  lords  in  the 
Tower,  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  was  carried 
on  with  vigour.  The  power  of  this  minister,  and  his 
credit  with  the  King,  rendered  him  extremely  ob- 
noxious to  the  popular  leaders;  and  the  commons 
hoped  that,  if  he  were  pushed  to  extremity,  he 
would  be  obliged,  in  order  to  justify  his  own  conduct, 
to  lay  open  the  whole  intrigue  of  the  French  alliance, 
which  diey  suspected  to  contain  a  secret  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature.  The  King,  on  his  part,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  same  consequences,  and  desirous  to  protect 
his  minister,  who  was  become  criminal  merely  by 
obeying  orders,  employed  his  whole  interest  to 
support  the  validity  of  that  pardon  which  had  been 
granted  him.  The  lords  appointed  a  day  for  the 
examination  of  the  question,  and  agreed  to  hear 
counsel  on  both  sides  :  But  the  commons  would  not 
submit  their  pretensions  to  the  discussion  of  argu- 
ment and  enquiry.  They  voted,  that  whoever  should 
presume,  without  their  leave,  to  maintain  before  the 
house  of  peers,  the  validity  of  Danby's  pardon, 
should  be  accounted  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the 
English  commons.  And  they  made  a  demand,  that 
the  bishops,  whom  they  knew  to  be  devoted  to  the 
court,  should  be  removed,  not  only  when  the  trial 
of  the  Earl  should  commence,  but  also  when  the 
validity  of  his  pardon  should  be  discussed. 

*  The 
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The  Inshops  before  the  reformation  had  always  CHAP, 
enjoyed  a  seat  in  parliament ;  but  so  far  were  they  LXVII. 
anciently  from  regarding  that  dignity  as  a  privilege,  ~  ^    ~^, 
diat  they  aflfected  rather  to  form  a  separate  order  in     '  ^^' 
die  state,  independent   of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
accountable  only  to  the  Pope  and  to  their  own  order. 
By    the  constitutions,  however,  of  Clarendon,  en- 
acted during  the    reign   of  Henry  11.    they    were 
obliged  to  give  their  presence  in  parliament ;  but  as 
the  canon  law  prohibited  them  from  assisting  in  ca- 
pital trials,  they  were  allowed  in  such  cases  the  pri- 
vflege  of  absenting  themselves.     A  pracdce,  which 
vas  at   first  voluntary,  became  afterwards  a  rule  ; 
and  on  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  trial,  the  bi^ops,  who 
vould  gladly  have  attended,  and  who  were  no  longer 
bound  by  the  canon  law,  were  yet  obliged  to  with- 
draw.    It  had  been  usual  for  them  to  enter  a  protest, 
asserting  their  right  to  sit ;  and  this  protest, «  being 
considered  as  a  mere  form,  was  always  admitted  and 
.  disregarded.     But  here  was  started  a  new  question 
of  no  small  importance.     The  commons,  who  were 
now  ^labled,  by  the  violence  of  the  people  and  the 
necessities  of  the  crown  to  make  new  acquisitions  of 
powers  and  privileges,  insisted  that  the  bishops  had 
no  more  title  to  vote  in  the  question  of  the  Earl's 
pardon  than  in  the  impeachment  itself.     The  bishops 
asserted  that  the  pardon  was  merely  a  preliminary ; 
and  that,  neither  by  the  canon  law  nor  the  practice 
of  parliament,    were   they    ever   obliged,  in  capital 
cases,  to  withdraw  till  the  very  commencement  of 
the  trial  itself.     If  their  absence  was  considered  as 
a  privilege,   which  was  its  real  origin,  it  depended 
on  their  own  choice  how  far  they  would  insist  upon 
it.      1^  regarded  as  a  diminution  of  their  right  of 
peerage,  such  unfavourable  customs  ought  never  to 
be    extended    beyond  the  very    circumstance  esta- 
blished by  them ;   and  all  arguments,  from  a  pre- 
taided  parity  of  reason,  were  m  that  case  of  little  or 
no  authority. 

The 
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CHAP.      The  house  of  lords  was  so  much  influenced  by 
LXVII.  these  reasons,  that  they  admitted    the  bishops'  right 
"^  -^    -^  to  vote,  when  the  validity  of  the  pardon  should  be 
'^*     examined.     The  commons  insisted  still  on  their  with- 
drawing ;  and  thus  a  quarrel  being  commenced  be- 
tween the  two  houses  ;  the  King,  who  expected  no- 
thing but  fresh  instances  of  violence  from  this  par* 
liament,  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  laying  hold 
of  so   favourable  a  pretence,    and  of  finishing  the 
session  by  a  prorogation.     While  in  this   disposition 
he  was  alarmed  with  sudden   intelligence,    that  the 
house  of  commons  was  preparing  a  remonstrance, 
in  order  to  inflame  the  nation  still  farther  upon  the 
aythMay.  favourite   topics  of  the  plot  and  of  popery.      He 
hastened    therelFore,    to    execute  his  intention,  even 
without  consulting  his  new  council,  by  whose  ad- 
vice he  had  promised  to  regulate  his  whole  conduct. 
And  thus  were  disappointed  all  the  projects  of  the 
malcontents,   who  were  extremely  enraged  at  this 
vigorous  measure  of  the  King's.     Shaftesbury  pub- 
licly threatened  that  he  would  have  the  head  of 
ProToga-    whoever  had  advised  it.     The  parliament  was  soon 
tion  and     after  dissolved  without  advice  of  council ;  and  writs 
diMolu.      ^g^g  issued  for  a  new  parliament.     The  King  was 
parlia-       wilhng  to  try  every  means  which  gave  a  prospect  of 
ment,        more  compliance  in  his  subjects;    and,  in  case  of 
lothJuIj.  failure,  the  blame,   he  hoped,  would   lie  on  those 
whose  obstinacy  forced  him  to  extremities. 

But,  even  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  there 
was  no  interruption  to   the  prosecution  of  the  ca- 
tholics accused  of  the  plot  :  The  King  found  him- 
self  obliged    to    give    way    to  this   popular  fiiry* 
Trial  and   Whitebread,    provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  Fenwic,  Ga- 
ezecotion  van.   Turner,    and    Harcourt,   all  of  them   ef  the 
of  the  five  gj^me  order,  were  first  brought  to  their  trial.     Be- 
^^""^      sides  Gates  and   Bedloe,  Dugdale,  a  new  wimess, 
appeared  against  the  prisoners.     This  man  had  been 
steward  to  Lord  Aston,  and,  though  poor,  possessed 
%  character  somewhat  more  reputable  than  the  other 
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two :    But  his  account  of  the  intended  massacres  and  C  HA  P. 
assassinations  was  equally  monstrous  and  incredible.   LXVII> 
He  even  asserted  that  2«o,ooo  papists  in  England  ^^Z^ 
were  ready  to  take  arms.    The  prisoners  proved, 
by  sixteen  witnesses  from  St.  Omers,  students,  and 
most  of  them  young  men  of  family,  that  Oates  was 
in  that  seminary  at  the  time  when  he  swore  that  he 
was  in  London :    But  as  they  were  catholics,  and 
disciples  of  the  Jesuits,  their  testinxony,  both  with 
the  judges  and  jury,  was  totally  disregarded.     Even 
the  reception  which  they  met  with  in  court  was  full 
of  outrage  and  mockery.     One  of  them  saying  that 
Oates  always  continued  at  St.  Omers,  if  he  could 
believe  his  senses  i  ^^  You  papists,*'  said  the  chief 
justice,  ^^  are  taught  not  to  believe  your  senses.'* 
It  must  be  confessed  that  Oates,  in  opposition  to 
the  students  of  St.  Omers,  foimd  means  to  bring 
evidence  of  his  having  been  at  that  time  in  Lon- 
don :    But  this    evidence,  though  it  had,  at  that 
time,    the  appearance   of  some  solidity,  was  after- 
wards discovered,  when  Oates  himself  was  tried  for 
perjury,  to  be  altogether   deceitful.     In  order  far- 
ther  to   discredit  that   witness,   the  Jesuits  proved, 
by  undoubted  testimony,  that  he  had  perjured  him- 
self in  father  Ireland's  trial,  whom  they  shew^  to 
have  been  in  Staffordshire  at  the  very  time  when 
Oates   swore   that    he  was  committing  treason  in 
London.    But  all  these  pleas  availed  them  nothing 
against  the  general  prejudices.     They  received  sen- 
tence of  death ;  •  and   were   executed,  persisting  to 
their  last  breath  in  the  most  solemn,  earnest,  and 
•  deliberate,  though  disregarded  protestations  of  their 
innocence. 

The  next  trial  was  that  of  Langhome,   an  emi-  and  of 
nent  lawyer,   by  whom  all  the  concerns  <^  the  Je-  J^""^* 
suits  were  managed.     Oates  and  Bedloe  swore,  that  **®™^* 
all  the  papal  commissions,  by  which  the  chief  offices 
in  England  were  filled  vdth  catholics,  passed  through 
lys  hands.      When  verdict  was  given  against  the 
1 1  prisoner. 
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CHAP,  prisoner,  the  spectators  expressed .  their  savage  joy 
LXVII.   by   loud    acclamations.       So    high  indeed  had  the 
^    /   ^  popular   rage   mounted,  that  the  witnesses  for  this 
^^'     unhappy    man,    on    approaching    the   court,    were 
almost  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble :    One  in  par- 
ticular was  bruised  to  such  a  degree  as  to  put  his  life- 
in  danger :   And  another,  a  woman,  declared  that, 
unless  the  court  could  aiFord  her  protection,  she 
durst  not  give  evidence:    But  as  the  judges  could 
go  no  farther  than  promise  to  punish  such  as  should 
do    her   any   injury,  the  prisoner  himself  had  the 
humanity  to   wave  her  testimony. 

So  far  the  informers  had  proceeded  with  success : 
Their    accusation  was^  hitherto  equivalent  to  a  sen* 
tence  of  death.     The  first  check  which  they  received 
Wake-      was  ou  the    tnal  of    Sir    George   Wakeman,  the 
manac-     Queen's  physician,  whom  they  accused  of  an  inteYi- 
i8th  Jul     ^^^  ^^  poison  the  King.     It  was  a  strong  circum- 
^'  stance  in  favour  of  Wakeman,  that   Oates,  in  his 
first  information   before   the   council,   had  accused 
him  only  upon  hearsay;  and  when  asked  by  the 
chancellor,  whether  he    had  any  thing  farther  to 
charge  him  with  ?  he  added,  ^^  God  forbid  I  should 
*'  say  any  thing  against  Sir  George :    For  I  know 
*'  nothing  more  against  him.'*      On  the  trial  he 
gave  positive  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.     There 
were    many    other    circumstances    which    favoured 
Wakeman :    But    what    chiefly  contributed  to    his 
acquittal,    was    the    connexion    of   his  cause  with 
«     that  of  the  Queen,  whom  no  one,  even  during  the 
highest  prejudices  of  the  times,  could  sincerely  be- 
lieve    guilty.      The   great  importance  of  the  trial 
made  men  recollect  themselves,  and  recal  that  good 
sense    and  humanity  which  seemed,  during   some 
time,    to  have  abandoned  the  nation.    The   chief 
justice  himself,  who  had  hitherto  favoured  die  wit- 
n^ses,  exaggerated  the  plot,  and  railed  against  the 
prisoners,  was   observed   to   be  considerably  molli- 
fied, and  to  give  a  favourable   charge  to  the  jury, 
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Gates  and  Bedloe  had  the  assurance  to  attack  him  to  c  H  AP. 
his  face,  and  even  to  accuse  him  of  partiality  before  LXVII. 
the  comiciL     The  whole  party,  -who  had  formerly  '  /^^ 
much  extolled   his   conduct,    now   made   him  the     *  ^^* 
object  of  their  resentment.     Wakeman's  acquittal 
was,  indeed,  a  sensible  mortification  to  the  furious 
prosecutors  of  the  plot,  and  fixed  an  indelible  stain 
upon  the  witnesses.     But  Wakeman,  after  he  reco- 
vered his  liberty,  finding  himself  exposed  to  such 
inverate  enmity,  and  b^ng  threatened  with  farther 
prosecutions,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  beyond  sea : 
And  his  flight  was  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  guilt,  by 
those  who  were  sdll  resolved  to  persist  in  the  belief 
of  the  cons)>iracy. 

The  great  discontents  in  England,  and  the  refrac-  State  of 
tory  disposition  of  the  parliament,  drew  the  attention  ^**"j»  *" 
of  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and  gave  them  a  prospect  ^^°"*"°' 
of  some  time  putting  ah  end  to  those  oppressions, 
under  which 'they  had  so  long   laboured*     It  was 
suspected  to  have  been  the  policy  of  Lauderdale  and 
his  associates  to  push  these  unhappy  men  to  extre-  . 
mities,  and  force  them  into  rebellion,  with  a  view  of 
reaping  profit   from  the  forfeitures   and  attainders 
which  would  ensue  upon  it.     But  the  covenanters, 
aware  of  this  policy,  had  hitherto  forborne  all  acts  of 
hostility ;  and  that  tyrannical  minister  had  failed  of 
his  purpose.     An  incident  at  last  happened,  which 
brought  on  an  insurrection  in  that  country. 

Th£  covenanters  were  much  enraged  against 
Sharpe,  the  Primate,  whom  they  conadered  as  an 
apostate  from  their  principles,  and  whom  they 
experienced  to  be  an  unrelenting  persecutor  of  all 
those  who  dissented  from  the  es^blished  worship. 
,  He  had  an  officer  under  him,  one  Carmichael,  no  less 
zealous  than  himself  against  conventicles,  and  who 
by  his  vblent  prosecudons  had  rendered  himself  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  the  fanatics.  A  company  of 
these  had  way-laid  him  on  the  road  near  St.  Ajidiews, 
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CHAP,  wkh  ^an  mtention,  if  not  of  killing  him,  at  least  of 
.  '  chastising  him  so  severely  as  would  afterwards  render 

him  more  cautious  in  persecuting  the  non-conformists  % 
While  looking  out  for  their  prey,  they  were  sur- 
prised at  seemg  the  Archbishop's  coach  pass  by; 
and  they  immediately  interpreted  this  incident  as  a 
declaration  of  the  secret  purpose  of  providence  against 
him.  But  when  they  observed  that  almost  all  his 
servants,  by  some  accident,  were  absent,  they  no 
longer  doubted,  but  heaven  had  here  delivered  their 
capital  enemy  into  their  hands.  Without  farther 
deliberation,  they  fell  upon  him ;  dragged  him  from 
his  coach ;  tore  him  from  the  arms  of  his  daughter, 
who  interposed  with  cries  and  tears;  and  piercing 
him  with  redoubled  wounds,  left  him  dead  on  the 
spot,  and  immediately  dispersed  themselves. 

This  atrocious  action  served  the  ministry  as  a 
pretence  for'  a  more  violent  persecution  against  the 
nuiatics,  on  whom,  without  distinction,  they  threw 
the  pjilt  of  those  fiirious  assassins.  It  is  indeed 
certam,  that  the  murder  of  Sharpe  had  excited  an 
universal  Joy  among  the  covenanters,  and  that  their 
blind  zeal  had  often  led  them,  in  their  books  and 
sertnons,  to  praise  and  recommend  the  assassination 
of  their  enemies,  whom  they  considered  as  the  ene* 
mies  of  all  true  piety  and  godliness.  The  stories 
of  Jael  and  Sisera,  of  Ehud  and  Eglon,  resounded 
fix)m  every  pulpit.  The  officers,  quartered  in  the 
ivest,  received  more  strict  orders  to  find  out  and 
disperse  all  conventicles;  and  for  that  reason  the 
covenanters,  instead  of  meeting  m  small  bodies,  wer^ 
obliged  to  celebrate  thar  Worship  in  numerous 
jassemblies,  and  to  bring  arms  for  their  security.  At 
Rutherglen,  a  small  borough  near  Glasgow,  they 
openly  set  forth  a  declaration  against  ptelacy ;  and  in 
the  market-place  burned  several  acts  of  parliament 

*  Wodrow*!  History  of  tke  Sufferiaga  of  the  Church  of 
Scotlandi  voLii.  p.  28. 
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»d  acts  of  councily  which  had  established  ti^t  mods  CHAP, 
of  ecclesiasdcal  govenuneat,  and  had  prohibited  con*  LXVIL 
Wttticks.     For  uus  insuh  on  the  supreme  authority^  *'  (L^^ 
thej  purposely  chose  the  29th  of  May,  the  anniver*     ^^^' 
sary  of  the  restoration ;  and  previously  eztineuished 
the  bonfires  which  had  been   kindled  for  th^t  sa- 
lemnity. 

Captain  Graham,  afterwards  Viscount  Dundee, 
an  active  and  enterpriang  officer,  attacked  a  great 
conventicle  upon  Loudon-hill,  and  was  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  thirty  men.  The  covenanters,  finding 
that  they  were  unwarily  involved  in  such  deep  guilt, 
were  engaged  to  persevere,  and  to  seek,  firom  their 
valour  and  fortune  alone,  for  that  indemnity,  which 
the  severity  of  the  government  left  them  no  hopes 
of  ever  being  able  otherwise  to  obtain.  Hiey  pushed 
on  to  Glasgow  ^  and  though  at  first  repulsed,  they 
afterwards  made  themselves  masters  of  that  city; 
diqiossessed  the  established  clergy ;  and  issued  pro* 
clamations,  in .  which  they  declared  that  they  fought 
against  the  Kin^s  supremacy,  against  popery  and 
prelacy,  and  against  a  popish  successor. 

How  accidental  soever  this  insurrection  might 
appear,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  great 
men,  in  combinatio^  with  the  popular  leaders  in 
England,  had  secretly  instigated  the  covenanters  to 
proceed  to  such  extremities'',  and  hoped  for  the 
same  effects  that  had  forty  years  before  ensued  ftt>m 
the  disorders  in  Scotland.  The  King  also,  appre- 
hensive <^  like  consequences,  immediately  dispatched 
^thither  Monmouth  with  a  small  body  of  English 
cavalry.  Tnat  nobleman  joined  to  these  troops  the 
Scottish  guards,  and  some  regiments  of  militia  levied 
firom  the  well  affected  counties;  and  with  great  Battle  of 
celerity  marched  in  quest  of  the  rebels.  They  had  ^^^^^ 
taken  post  near  Bothwel-castle,  between  Hamilton  ^"  ^* 

'  AlgernoD  Sidoe/'t  Letten>  p.  90. 
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CHA*P.  and  Glasgow;  where  there  was  no  access  to  them 
.^'^^}^\  but  over  a  bridge,  which  a  small  body  was  able  to 
^i^mZ/  defend    against  die  King's   forces.     They   shewed 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  their  post ;  but  discovered 
neither  judgment  nor  valour  in  any  other  step  of  their 
conduct.     No  nobility,  and  few  gentry,  had  joined 
them  :  The  clergy  were  in  reality  the  generals ;  and 
the  whole  army  never  exceeded  8000  men.  Monmouth 
aid  June,  attacked  the  bridge;    and.  the  body  of  rebels  who* 
defended  it,  maintained  their  pos(  as  long  as  their 
ammunidon  lasted.     When  they  sent  for  more,  they 
received  orders  to  quit  their  ground,  and  to  retire 
backwards.     This  imprudent  measure  occasioned  an 
inimediate  defeat  to  the  covenanters.     Monmouth 
passed  the  bridge  without  opposidon,  and  drew  up 
his  forces  opposite  to  the  enemy.     His  cannon  alone 
put  them  to   rout.     About  700  fell  in  the  pursmt ; 
for  properly  speaking  there  was  no  action.     Twelve 
hundr^  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  were  treated  by 
Monmouth  with  a  humanity  which  they  had  never 
experienced  in  their  own  countrymen.     Such  of  them 
as  would  promise  to  live  peaceably  were  dismissed. 
About  three  hundred,  who  were  so  obstinate  as  to 
refuse  this  easy  condition,  were  shipped  for  Barba- 
does ;  but  unfortunately  perished  in  the  voyage.    Two 
of  their  clergy  were  hanged.     Mbnmoudi  was  of  a 
generous  disposition ;  and  besides  aimed  at  popularity 
in  Scotland.    The  King  intended  to  intrust  the  go- 
vernment of  that  kingdom  in  his  hands.     He  bad 
quarried  a  Scottish  lady,  heir  of  a  great  family,  and 
allied  to  all  the  chief  nobility.    And  Lau4erdale,  as  he 
was  now  declining  in  his  parts,  and  was  much  decayed 
in  his  memory,  bqgan  to  lose  with  the  Eling  that  influ- 
ence which  he  had  maintained  during  so  many  years ; 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  numerous  enemies 
both  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  notwithstanding 
the  many  violent  and  tyrannical  acdons  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty.   Even  at  present  he  retained  so  much  influ- 
ence 
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ence  as  to  poison  all  the  good  intentions,  which  the  CHAP. 
King,  either  of  himself,  or  by  Monmouth's  sugges-  LXVII. 
don,  had  formed  with  regard  to  Scotland.    An  act  '  /  "^ 
of  indemnity  was   granted:    But  Lauderdale  took     *  ^^' 
care  that  it  should  be  so  worded  as  rather  to  afford 
protection  to  himself  and  his  associates,  than  to  the 
unhappy  coTenanters.   And  though  orders  were  given 
to  connive  thence^forwards   at  all  conventicles,  he 
*  found  means,  under  a  variety  of  pretences,  to  elude 
die  execution  of  them.     It  must  be  owned  however, 
to  his  praise,  that  he  was  the  chief  person,  who,  by 
fais  counsel,  occasioned  the  expeditious  march  of  the 
forces  and  the  prompt  orders  given  to  Monmouth ; 
and  thereby  di^pointed  all  the  expectations  of  the 
English  malcontents,  who,  reflecting   on  the  dispp* 
adon  of  men's  minds  in  both  kingdoms,  had  enter- 
tained  great  hopes  from  die  progress  of  the  Scottish 
insurrection. 


13 
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Sift*  rfiPmitiBi.  -^  State  of  the  Mmttry.^^Meal4ut* 
^fVW.— «%  mtd  Dfry. — Jl  New  FlarOameHt.^ 
Vkknti  of  the  Onnm$ns. --^ Exdusion  BiUi^^Ar^ 
^uments  fir  and  ag»jf»/  the  JSitcbuitm. -^  Ettchmm 
BUI  rrjMeiL  -^  Trial  tf  Sti^d.'-^  His  Exieutian. 
^^Vkkme  df  tht  C&nmong.--^IHuetutim  rf  the 
JParHamefti.  —  Nsw  Parliament  at  Oxford. — ifite- 
^imrris*s  Case.^-^f^urtiament  diaehed.  -^Victory  rf 
^beRojfoluts. 

CHAP.  r-p^HE   King,   observing    that  the  whole    nation 

^_\I  J    X   concurred  at  first  in  the  belief  and  prosecution 

1679.     of  the  popish  plot,  had  found  it  necessary  for  his 

own  safety,  to  pretend,   in  all  public  speeches  and 

transactions,  an  entire  belief  and  acquiescence  in  that 

famous  absurdity,  and  by  this  artifice  he  had  eluded 

the  violent  and  irresistible  torrent  of  the  people. 

When  a  little  time  and  recollection,  as  well  as  the 

execution  of  the  pretended  conspirators,  had  some- 

Sttteof    what  moderated  tne  general  fury,  he  was  now  en^ 

parties.     2b\ed  to  form  a  considerable  party,  devoted  to  the 

interests  of  the  crown,  and  determined  to  oppose  the 

pretensions  of  the  malcontents. 

In  every  mixed  government,  such  as  that  of 
England,  me  bulk  of  the  nation  will  always  incline 
to  preserve  the  entire  frame  of  the  constitution ;  but 
according  to  the  various  prqudlces,  interests,  and 
depositions  o^  men,  some  will  ever  attach  themselves 
widi  more  passion  to  the  regal,  others  to  the  popular, 
partof  thegoyemment.    Though  the  King,  after  his 

restora* 
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fMor^tion,  had  eudeavoured  to  abolish  the  distmctiop  CHAP, 
of  parties,  and  had  chosen  his  wixustexs  fipm  amoj^g  LXVUI. 
all  deaominations;  no  sooner  had  he  lost  his  popularity,  ^^Z^~^ 
and  exposed  himself  to   gweral   iealousy,  than  he     ^^^* 
found  it  necessary  to  court  the  old  cavalier  party, 
aad  to  promise   them   full   compensation   for   tha^ 
neglect  of  which  they  had  hitherto  complained.     The 
present  emergence  made  it  still  more  necessary  for 
*hisa  to  ^pply  for   their   support ;   and  there  were 
fldany  orcumstances  which  determined  them,  at  this 
ime,  to  fly  to  the  assistaz^ce  of  the  crown,  and  to 
the  protection  of  the  royal  lamily. 

A  PAHTY,  strongly  attached  to  monarchy,  will 
naturally  be  jealous  of  the  right  of  succession,  by 
wbi^  aloae  ihey  believe  stability  to  be  preserved  in 
^  government,  and  a  barrier  fixed  JJg^inst  the 
encroachments  of  popular  assemblies.  Ine  project 
openly  embraced,  of  excluding  the  Duke,  appeared 
to  that  party,  a  dangerous  innovation:  Ajid  the 
design,  secretly  projected,  of  advancing  Monmouth, 
)|Ba4e  them  s^prehensive  lest  the  inconveniencies  of  a 
disputed  succession,  should  be  propagated  to  all 
^posterity*  While  the  jealous  lovers  of  liberty  main- 
tained, that  a  King,  whose  title  dejpended  on  the 
parliainent  would  naturally  be  more  attentive  to  the 
mtqrests,  at  least  to  the  humours,  of  the  people ;  the 
|>9BsiQQate  admirers  of  monarchy  considered  aU  de- 
pefid^nce  as  a  degradation  of  kingly  government,  and 
^  gceat  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  conunon- 
i^^th  of 'England. 

But  though  his  union  with  the  political  royalists 
brought  great  accession  of  force  to  the  King,  h^e 
d^ved  no  less  support  from  the  confederacy,  which 
he  had,  at  this  time,  the  address  to  form  with  the 
church  of  England.  He  represented  to  the  ecclesi- 
astics the  great  number  of  presbyterians  and  other 
sectaries,  who  had  entered  into  the  popul^  party ; 
the  encouragement  and  &vour  which  they  met  with  ; 
the  loudness  of  thdr  cries  with  regard  to  poperjr  and 

I  4  arbitrary 
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CHAP,  arbitrary  power.      And    he  made   the    established 

LXVIII.  clergy  and   their  adherents  apprehend,  that  the  old 

-'    ^  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  prelacy  as  well  as  mo* 

'  ^^'     narchy  was  revived,  and  that  the  same  miseries  and 

oppressions  awaited  them,  to  which,  during  the  civil 

wars  and  usurpations,  they  had  so   long  been  ex- 

posed. 

The  memory  also  of  those  dismal  rimes  united 
many  indifferent  and  impartial  persons  to  the  crown, 
and  begat  a  dread  lest  the  zeal  for  liberty  should 
engraft  itself  on  fanaticism,  and  should  once  more, 
kindle  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom.  Had  not  the 
Bang  still  retained  the  prerogative  of  dissolving  the 
parliament,  there  was,  indeed,  reason  to  apprehend 
the  renewal  of  all  the  pretensions  and  violences  which 
had  ushered  in  the  last  commotions.  The  one  period 
appeared  an  exact  counter-part  to  the  other:  But 
still  discerning  judges  could  perceive,  both  in  the 
spirit  of  the  parties  and  in  the  genius  of  the  Prince, 
a  material  difference ;  by  means  of  which  Charles 
was  enabled,  at  last,  though  with  the  imminent 
peril  of  liberty,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  nation. 

The  cry  against  popery  was  loud  ;  but  it  proceeded 
less  from  religious,  than  from  party  zeal,  in  those 
who  propagated,  and  even  in  those  who  adopted  it. 
The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  had  occasioned  so  much 
mischief,  and  had  been  so  successfully  exploded,  that 
it  wsus  not  possible,  by  •any  artifice  again  to  revive 
and  support  it.  Cant  had  been  ridiculed,  hypocrisy 
detected;  the  pretensions  to  a  more  thorough  re- 
formation, and  to  greater  purity,  had  become  sus- 
picious ;  and  instead  of  denominating  themselves  the 
godly  party,  the  appellation  affected  at  the  beginning 
of  thfe  civil  wars,  the  present  patriots  were  content 
with  calling  themselves  the  good  and  the  honest 
party*:  A  sure  prognostic  that  their  measures  were 
not  to  be  so  furious,  nor  their  pretensions  so  exor- 
bitant. 

•  Temple,  vol,  i.  p.  335. 
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The  King  too,  though  not  endowed  with  the  inte-  CHAP, 
grity  and  strict  principles  of  his  father,  was  happy  in  LXVIIL 
a  more  amiable  manner,  and  more  popular  address.  legoT 
Far  from  being  distant,  stately,  or  reserved,  he  had 
not  a  grain  of  pride  or  vanity  in  his  whole  compod* 
tion  ^ ;  but  was  the  most  affable,  best  bred  man  dive. 
He  treated  his  subjects  like  noblemen,  like  gentle- 
men, like  freemen  ;  not  like  vassals  or  boors.  His 
professions  were  plausible,  his  whole  behaviour  en« 
gaging ;  ^o  that  he  won  upon  the  hearts,  even  while 
he  lost  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects,  and  often 
balanced  their  judgment  of  things  by  their  personal 
inclination  '•  In  his  public  conduct  likewise,  though 
he  had  sometimes  embraced  measures  dangerous  to 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  his  people,  he  had  never 
been  found  to  persevere  obstinately  in  them,  but 
had  always  returned  into  that  path,  which  thdr 
united  opinion  seemed  to  point  out  to  him.  And 
upon  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  many,  cruel  and 
even  iniquitous,  to  remark  too  rigorously  the  fail- 
ings of  a  Prince,  who  discovered  so  much  facility  in 
correcting  his  errors,  and  so  much  lenity  in  par- 
doning the  offences  committed  against  himself. 

The  general  affection .  borne  the  King  appeared 
agnally  about  this  time.  He  fell  sick  at  Wmdsor; 
and  had  two  or  three  fits  of  a  fever,  so  violent  as 
made  his  life  be  thought  in  danger.  A  general 
consternation  seized  all  ranks  of  men,  increased  by 
the  apprehensions  entertained  of  his  successor.  In 
the  present  disposition  of  men's  minds,  the  King's 
death,  to  use  an  expression  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple**, was  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
malcontents,  it  was  feared,  would  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities, and  immediately  kindle  a  civil  war  in 
the  kingdom.     Either  their  entire  success,  or  entire 

'  Tempky  voL  i.  p.  449.    >  Dissertation  on  Parties,  letter  viL 
*  VqLL  p.  342. 
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CHAP,  fittlwc;*  or  evaai  the  balance  and  contest  of  parties, 
I2Vin.  sesemed  all  of  them  events  equally  fatal.  The  Kiog's 
'''v&^'*  chief  counsellors  therefore,  Essex,  Haii&x,  and 
Stated  Sundcfl-laoid,  who  «tood  on  bad  terms  with  Shaftes- 
the  minis-  bwy  and  the  pofMiiar  party,  advised  him  to  send  se- 
try.  QTftly  for  the  Duke,  that  in  case  of  any  sinister  ac« 

ciA^  ^t  Ponce  mi^t  he  ready  to  assert  his 
laj^t  ^^aiAst  the  opposition  ^hich  he  vras  likely  to 
meet  mth.  Whea  the  Duke  arrived,  he  found  his 
bi?gtber  out  of  danger ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  con,ceal 
$i  Sept.  the  invitation  wmch  he  had  received.  His  jour- 
ney, howler,  was  attendf^  with  important  conse* 
qumcas.  He  prevailed  on  the  King  to  disgrace 
MoAmouth^  whose  projects  were  now  known  and 
9vpwed;  to  deprive  him  of  his  command  in  the 
VViy ;  and  .to  send  him  beyond  sea.  Hie  himself 
ntiiirned  to  Brussels ;  but  made  a  short  stay  in  th^t 
place*  He  .obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Scotland^ 
(under  pretence  still  of  quieting  the  apprehensions  c$ 
4»  Engli^  4aation  ;  but  in  reaJity  with  a  view  of  se* 
Cjwng  .that  Jungdom  in  his  interests. 

THOUGH  YsseK  and  Halifax  had  concui;red  in 
the  resolution  of  inviting  over  the  Duke,  th^  soon 
fyiwdf  that  they  had  not  obtained  his  confidence, 
md  that  even  die  iKjng^  while  he  made  use.of  their 
Aervic^  had  no  sincere  regacd  for  their  persqns. 
jEss^  in  disgust  resigned  the  treasury :  HaU£u  ro* 
^ed  to  his  country-seat  <  Temple,  despairing  of  any 
gccommodatiQn  among  such  enraged  parties,  with- 
4cew  almost  entirely  to  his  books  and  his  gardens. 
The  King  who  ^hanged  ministers  as  well  as  meai^vres 
mAi  great  indifference,  bestowed  at  this  time  his 
jcihief  confidence  on  Hyde,  Sunderland,  and  Godol- 
jdiin.    Hyde  succeeded  E^ex  in  the  d^easuiy. 

All  the  King's  minister^  as  well  as  himself,  were 
extremely  averse  to  the  meeting  of  the  new  parlia- 
JMDt,  which  they  expected  to  find  as  refi^Ntory 
as  any  of  die  preceding.     The  eleodoDs  had  gone 

mosdy 
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mo&dy  ia  £ivouf  of  the  country  ptrtf.     The  ter-  CHAP* 

IOI6  of  the  plot  had  still  a  mighty  inftoence  over  LXVIII. 

the  popubce  J  and  the  apprebeiwoBs  ai  the  Dube'e      w'^ 

iapoled   priBciplfis   a&d  arbitrary  chaiacler  veig^    ^^^ 

vith  mea  of  sense  and  reflectiooL    Tlie  Kiag  tbera* 

iote  resolved  to  proro^oe  the  parliaaKntt  that  he 

oajght  try,  whether  time  vould  aUlay  those  huaottra, 

which,   by  every    other  expedient^  he  had  in  vain 

atlfattpfted  to  mollify.     In  this  sfteaoupe  he  did  not 

enpect  the  concurrence  of  his  counciL    He  kaeir 

tbjit  those  popular  leaders,  whom  he  had  admidied, 

woold  aeakmsly  expose  a  resoludon,  wttoh  diseenh 

cerfeed   all   theu-    schemes;   and  dMt  dike  xoyalto 

would  not  dare»  by  supporting  it,  to  expose  thenusdiwes 

to  the  vengeance  of  the  partiament,  when  it  diould  be 

nUed.    These  reasons  obliged  hun  to  take  ihis 

endrely  of  himself;   and  he  only  declared  bis 

ludoii  in  council.    It  is  remarkabl^  that,  tboujgh 

Ae  Ki^g  had  made  profession  never  to  embrace  any 

BMSSuse  mthout  the  advice  of  these  coumeUora^  he 

imd  often  broken  that   vesdiutionv  and  had  heen 

Becoiritatod,  in  aflEnrs  of  the  greatest  'Oonsequttceu 

to  centiSQil  thw  opinioa.    JMan^  of  them  in  disgwt 

tfaiew  up  about  this  time ;  pouticularly  Loud  RuMwlt 

the  most  popular  daan  in  dbe  nadont  as  veU  from 

die  mjtdnffls  and  int^rity  of  lus  .chacactec,  as  from 

hk  aealoua  attachment  to  the  religion  and  fibesliff 

of  his  tcountry*    Though  carried  into  some  excesses, 

Ins  intentions  were  ever  esteemed  lofoi^ ;  and  rbti- 

iag  hflu*  tto  the  greatest  fcntune  in  the  kingdom^^  as 

wdl  as  void  of  ambition^  men  .believed  that  nothing 

jbnt  the  last  necessity  could  ever  engage  him  toen^ 

biaee  any   desperate  measuces.      Shaltesbuiry,  3php 

wn%  in  moot  patrdculaie,  of  an  jqppoeite  Tchamcter^ 

mm  ronowd  by  the  King  Aom  ithe  <H9ice  of  ^p/ssMfint 

of  the  oounoil ;  .and  the  Easlof  (Radnor^  a  man  wh0 

whiimical  ,talent9»  nnd  qtlowtic  vuebMb 

I 'suhfltituted  in  ihis -olaee. 
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It  was  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  parUa- 
ment,  which  had  chiefly  encouraged  the  rumour  of 
plots ;  but  the  nation  had  gotten  so  much  into  that 
vein  of  cndulity,   and  every  necessitous  villain  was 
so  much  incited  by  the  success  of  Oates  and  Bedloe, 
that,  even  during  the  prorogation,  the  people  were 
not  allowed   to   remain  in  tranquillity.     There  was 
one  Dangerfield,  a  fellow  who  had  been  burned  in 
the  hand  for  crimes,  transported,  whipped,  pilloried 
four  times,    fined   for  cheats,  outlawed  for  felony, 
convicted  of  coining,  and  exposed  to  all  the  pubhc 
infamy   which   the  laws  could  inflict  on  the  basest 
and  most  shameful  enormities.    The  credulity  of  die 
people,  and  the  humour  of  the  times,  enabled  even 
this  man  to  become  a  person  of  consequence.     He 
was  the  author  of  a  new  incident,  called  the  meaU 
Meal-tub  tub  ploU   fi'om  the  place  where  some  papers  relat- 
Plot.        ing  to  it,  were  found.      The   bottom  of  this  afiair 
it  IS  difficult,  and  not  very  material,  to  discover.     It 
only  appears,   that   Dangerfield,  under  pretence  of 
betraying  the  conspiracies  of  the  presbyterians,  had 
been  countenanced  by  some  catholics  of  condition, 
and  had  even  been  admitted  to  the  Duke's  pre- 
sence and   the  King's:   And  that,  under  pretence 
of  revealing    new  popish  plots,    he  had  obtained 
access  to  Shaftesbury   and    some    of .  the  popular 
leaders.      Which  side  he  intended  to  cheat,  is  un- 
certain ;  or  whether  he  did  not  rather  mean  to  cheat 
both  :  But  he  soon  foimd  that  the  belief  of  the  nation 
was  more  open  to  a  popish  than  a  presbyterian  plot ; 
and  he  resolved  to  strike  in  with  the  prevailing 
humour.     Though  no  weight  could  be  laid  on  his 
testimony,  neat  clamour  was  raised ;  as  if  the  court, 
by  way  of  retaliation,  had  intended  to  load  the  pres- 
byterians with  the  guilt  of  a  false  conspiracy.     It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  present  period,  by  the  preva- 
lence and  suspicion  of  such  mean  and  ignoble  arts  on 
all  sides,  throws  a  great  stain  on  the  Bntish  annals. 

One 
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One  of  the  most  innocent  artifices,  pracdaed  by  CHAP, 
party  men  at  this  time,  was  the  additional   cere*  LXVIIT 
mony,  pomp,  and  expence,  with  which    a    pope^       670  ' 
burning  was  celebrated  in  London:    The  spectacle  Not  17. 
sored  to  entertain,   and   axhuse,  and  inflame,  the 
populace.    The  Duke  of  Monmouth  likewise  came 
oyer  without  leave,  and   made  a  triumphant  pro- 
cession through  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ex-  . 
tremely  caressed  and  admired  by  the  people.    All 
diese  arts  seemed  requisite  to  support   the  general 
prejudices,  during  the  long  interval  of  parliament. 
Great  endeavours  were  also  used  to  obtain  the  ELing's 
consent  for  the  meeting  of  that  assembly.     Seven-     1680. 
teen    peers   presented   a    petition    to  this  purpose. 
Many  of  the   corporations   imitated    the    example. 
Notwithstanding  several  mziks  of  displeasure,  and 
even  a  menacing  proclamation  from  the  King,  peti- 
tions came  from  all  parts,  eamesdy  insisting  on  a 
ses^n  of  parliament.    The  danger  oi  popery,  and 
the  terrors  of  the  plot,  were  never  forgotten  in  any  of 
these  addresses. 

Tumultuous  petitioning  was  one  of  the  chief 
artifices  by  which  the  malcontepts  in  the  last  reign 
had  attacked  the  crown:  And  though  the  manner 
of  subscribing  and  delivering  petitions  was  now 
somewhat  regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  the  thing 
itself  still  remained;  and  was^  an  admirable  expe- 
dient for  infesting  the  court,  fbr  spreading  discon- 
tent^ and  for  uniting  the  nation  in  any  popular  cla- 
mour. As  the  Sang  found  no  law  by  which  he  could 
punish  those  importunate,  and,  as  he  deemed  them, 
undutifiil  solicitations,  he  was  obliged  to  encounter 
them  by  popular  applications  of  a  contrary  ten- 
dency. Wherever  the  church  and  court  party  pre- 
vailed, addresses  were*  framed,  containing  expres- 
dons  of  the  highest  regard  to  His  Majesty,  the  most 
oitire  acquiescence  in  his  wisdom,  the  most  dutiful 
submission  to  his  prerogative,  and  the  deepest  ^^or- 
rence  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  encroach  upon  it, 

by 
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CHAP,  b^  prascribmg  to  Iiim  any  time  fbr  asseniUing  the 
LXVIII.  parfajunem.  Thus  the  nation  came  to  be  disda- 
^^C!r^  gnished  into  peiitiwiers  and  abborrers.  tuitions  in* 
deed  were  at  mis  time  extremely  animated  against  each 
other.  The  very  names,  by  which  each  party  deno- 
minated its  antagonist,  discover  the  virulence  and 
rancour  which  prevailed.  For  besides  petitioner  and 
abhorrer,  appellations  which  were  soon  forgotten, 
this  year  is  remarkable  fbr  being  the  epoch  of  the 
Whig  and  wdUmown  epithets  of  WHIG  and  TORT,  by 
'TCoTj.  which,  and  sometimes  without  any  material  differ* 
ence,  diis  island  has  been  so  long  divided.  The 
court  party  reproached  their  antagonists  with  their 
affinity  to  the  fanatical  conventickrs  in  Scodand, 
who  were  known  by  the  name  of  Whigs :  The  coun- 
try party  found  a  resemblance  between  the  courtiers 
and  the  popish  banditti  in  Ireland,  to  whom  the  ap- 
pelktion  of  Tory  was  affixed.  And  after  this  manner, 
these  foolish  terms  of  reproach  came  into  public  and 
general  use;  and  even  at  present  seem  not  nearer 
their  end  than  when  they  were  first  invented. 

The  King  iised  eveiy  art  to  encourage  his  parti- 
sans, and '  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  govern- 
ment. He  persevered  in  the  great  zeal  wmch  he 
afected  against  popery.  He  even  albwed  several 
priests  to  be  put  to  death,  for  no  other  crime  than 
their  having  received  orders  in  the  Romish  church. 
It  is  singular,  that  one  of  them,  called  Evans,  was 
playing  at  tennis,  when  the  warrant  for  his  imme- 
diate execution  was  notified  to  him :  He  swore,  that 
he  would  play  out  his  set  first.  Charles,  widi  the 
same  view  of  acquiring  popularity,  formed  an  alliance 
with  Spain,  and  also  offered  an  alliance  to  Holland  : 
But  the  Dutch,  terrified  with  the  great  power  ci 
France,  and  seeing  little  resource  in  a  country  so 
distracted  as  Enghnd,  declined  accq>tance.  He  had 
asm  for  the  Duke  from  Scotland,  but  desired  him 
to  return,  when  the  time  of  assembling  the  parKa- 
nent  began  ;o  approach. 

9  It 
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It  I9as  of  great  comequence  to  Ae  popular  party,  CHAF. 
whOe  the  meetiog  of  parluunent  depended  on  the  UIVZIL 
King's  willy  to  keep  the  law,  whose  operations  are  ^  ^g~^ 
per^stual,  entirely  on  their  «ide.  Tbs  sheriffis  of 
London  by  their  office  return  the  juries:  It  had 
been  usual  for  the  mayor  to  nominate  one  sheriflF  by 
drinking  to  himj  and  the  common-hall  had  ever 
without  dispute  confirmed  the  mayor's  choice*  Sir 
Robert  Clapton,  the  mayor,  appointed  one  who  was 
not  acceptaole  to  the  popular  party :  The  common* 
hall  rejected  him;  and  Bethel  md  Cornish,  two 
independents,  and  republicans,  and  of  consequence 
deeply  engaged  with  the  malcontents,  were  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  voices.  In  spite  of  all  remon* 
strances  and  opposition,  the  citizens  persisted  in  their 
choice ;  and  the  court  party  was  obliged  for  the  ppe«> 
sent  to  acquiesce. 

Juries  however  were  not  so  partial  in  the  dcy^ 
but  that  reason  and  justice,  even  when  the  popish 
{^t  was  in  question,  could  sometimes  prevail.  The  june  13. 
Earl  of  Castlemaine,  husband  to  the  Dutchess  dF 
Cleveland,  was  acquitted  about  this  time,  though 
accused  by  Oates  and  Dangerfield  of  an  intention  to 
assassinate  the  King.  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  a  very 
aged  gentleman  in  the  north,  being  accused  by  two 
servants,  whom  he  had  dismissed  for  dishonesty, 
received  a  like  verdict.  These  trials  were  great 
blows  to  the  plot,  which  now  b^an  to  stagger^  in 
die  judgment  of  most  men,  except  those  who  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  country  party.  But  in  order 
stiU  to  keep  alive  the  seal  agamst  popery,  the 
Earl  of  Shidtesbury  appeared  in  Westminster-hall, 
attended  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  Lards 
Russel,  Cavendish,  Gray,  Brandon;  Sir  Henry  Ca- 
verly,.  Sir  Gilbert  €rerrard.  Sir  WiUiam  Cooper, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  presented  to 
the  nand  jury  of  Middlesex,  reasons  for  indicdqg 
the  Doke  of  YcMrk  as  a  popish  recu^UEit*    While  the 

jury 
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CHAP,  jury  were  deliberating  on  this  extraordinary  present- 
LXVIII.  ment,  the  chief  justice  sent  for  them,  and  suddenly, 
^i68a^  ^^^^  somewhat  irregularly,  dismissed  them*     Shaftes- 
bury however  obtained  the  end  for  which  he  had 
'  undertaken  this  bold  measure :  He  showed  to  all  his 
followers  the  desperate  resolution  which  he  had  em- 
braced,   never  to  admit  of  any  accommodadon  or 
composition  with  the  Duke.     By  such  daring  con- 
duct he  gave  them  assurance,  tnat  he  was  fully  de- 
termined not  to  desert  their  cause ;  and  he  engaged 
them  to  a  like  devoted  perseverance  in  all  the  mea- 
sures which  he  should  suggest  to  them. 

As  the  kingdom  was  regularly  and  openly  divided 
into  two  zealous  parties,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
King  to  know  that  the  majority  of  the  new  house 
of  ^commons  was  engaged  in  interests  opposite  to 
the  court :  But  that  he  might  leave  no  expedient 
untried,  which  could  compose  the  unhappy  differ- 
Oct.  2T.  ences  among  his  subjects,  he  resolved,  at  last,  after 
A  new  a  long  interval,  to  assemble  the  parliament.  In  his 
^^**  speech,  he  told  them  that  the  several  prorogations 
which  he  -had  made,  had  been  very  advantageous 
to  his  neighbours,  and  very  useful  to  himself:  That 
he  had  employed  that  interval  in  perfecting  with 
the  crown  of  Spaiii  an  alliance,  which  had  often 
been  desired  by  former  pariiaments,  and  which, 
he  doubted  not,  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to 
them:  That,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  this  mea- 
sure, and  render  it  beneficial  to  Christendom^  it 
was  necessary  to  avoid  all  domestic  dissensions,  and 
to  unite  themselves  firmly  in  the  same  views  and 
purposes :  That  he  was  determined  that  nothing  on 
his  gait  should  be  wanting  to  such  a  salutary  end ; 
and,  provided  the  succession  were  preserved  in  its 
due  and  legal  course,  he  would  concur  in  any  ex- 
pedient fdr  the  security  of  the  iH'otestant  religion : 
That  the  farther  examination  of^the  popish  plot  and 
the  punishment  of  the  criminals  were  requisite  for 
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toe  safety  both  of  King  and  kingdom:    And  after  CHAP- 

recommending  to  them  the  necessity  of  providing,  by  LXVIIL 

some  supplies,  for  the  safety  of  Tangiers,  he  pro-  ^""^^T^ 

ceeded  in  these  words:   "  But  that  which  I  value     ^^ 

**  above  all  the  treasure  in  the  world,  and  which  I 

**  am  sure  will  give  us  greater  strength   and  repu- 

**  tation  both  at  home  and  abroad  than  any  treasure 

**  can   do,    is   a  *  perfect   union    among    ourselves, 

**  Nothing  but  this  can  restore  the  kingdom  to  that 

•'  strength  and  vigour  which  it  seems  to  have  lost, 

*'  and  raise  us  again  to  that  consideration  which 

^^  England  hath. usually  possessed.     All  Europe  have 

•*  their  eyes  upon  this  assembly,  and  think  their  own 

*^  happiness  and  misery,  as  well  as  ours,  will  depend 

•*  upon  it.     If  we  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  fall 

*^  into  misunderstandings  among  ourselves  to  that 

**  degree  as  would  render  our  friendship  unsafe  to 

•*  trust  to,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  if  our  neigh- 

^^  hours  should  begin  to  take  new  resolutions,  and, 

**  perhaps,  such  as  may  be  fatal  to  us.     Let  us  there- 

**  fore  take  care  that  we  do  not  gratify  our  enemies, 

**  and  discourage  our  friends,  by  any  unseasonable 

^'  disputes.     If  any  such  do  happen,  the  world  will 

*'  see  that  it  is  no  fault  of  mine :  For  I  have  done  all 

*'  that  was  possible  for  me  to  do,  to  keep  you  in 

**  peace  while  I  Eve,  and  to  leave  you  so  when  I  die^ 

'*  But  from  so  great  prudence  and  so  good  affection 

•*  as  yours,  I  can  fear  nothing  of  this  kind ;  but  do 

**  rely  upon  you  all,  that  you  will  do  your  best 

<<  endeavours  to  bring  this  parliament  to  a  good  and 

**  happy  conclusion." 

All  these  mollifying  expressions  had  no  influence  Violence 
•with'  the  commons.     Every  step  which  J^ej  took  of  the 
betrayed  tl^e  zeal  with  which  they    were"'aiiiq;iated.  con^noM. 
They  voted  that  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
subject  to  petiticm  the  King  for  the  calling  and  sitting 
of  parliament.    Not  content  with  this  decision,  which  •* 
seems  justifiable  in  a  mixed  monarchy,  they  fell  with 

TQL.  vni.  m  the 
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CHAP,  the  utmost  violence  on  all  those  ahhorrersy  who* 
LXyill.  in  their  addresses  to  the  crown,  had  expressed 
^t6So^  *^^  disapprobation  of  those  petitions.  Thev  did 
not  reflect  that  it  was  as  lawful  for  one  party  ot  men, 
as  for  another,  to  express  their  sense  of  public 
affairs ;  and  that  the  best  established  right  may,  in 
particular  circumstances,  be  abused,  and  even  the 
exercise  of  it  become  an  object  of  abhorrence.  For 
this  offence,  they  expelled  Sir  Thomas  Withens. 
They  appointed  a  committee  for  farther  enquiry  into 
such  members  as  had  been  guilty  of  a  like  crime ;  and 
conjplaints  were  lodged  against  Lord  Paston,  Sir 
Robert  Malverer,  Sir  Bryan  Stapleton,  Taylor,*^  and 
Turner.  They  addressed  the  King  against  Sir 
George  Jefferies,  recorder  of  London,  for  his  activity 
in  the  isame  cause ;  and  they  frightened  him  into  a 
resignation  of  his  ofEce,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  George  Treby,  a  great  leader  of  the  popular 
party.  They  voted  an  impeachment  against  North, 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  for  drawing  the 
proclamation  against  tumultuous  petitions :  But  upon 
examination  found  the  proclamation  so  cautiously 
worded,  that  it  afforded  them  no  handle  against  him. 
A  petition,  had  been  presented  to  the  King  from 
..  Tauiitbn.  ^*  How  dare  you  deliver  me  such  a  paper  ?'* 
said  the  King  to  the  person  who  presented  it 
"  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  my  name  is  Dare."  For 
•this  saucy  reply,  but  under  other  pretences,  he  had 
been  tried,  fined,  and  committed  to  prison.  The 
commons  now  addressed  the  King  for  his  liberty, 
and  for  remitting  his  fine.  Some  printers  also  and 
authors  of  seditious  libels  they  took  under  their 
protection. 

Great  numbers  of  the  abhorrers,  from  all  parts 
of  England,  were  seized  by  order  of  the  commons, 
and .  committed  to  custody.  The  liberty  of  the 
subject,  which  had  been  so  Carefully  guarded  by  the 
great  charter,  and  by  the  late  law  of  habeas  corpus, 
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was  every  day  Violated  by  their  arbitrary  and  capri-  CHAP. 
dous  commitments.  The  chief  jealousy,  it  is  true,  I-XVIIL 
of  the  English  constitution,  is  naturally  and  justly  '~  'T^~  ~^ 
directed  against  the  crown;  nor  indeed  have  the  .* 
commons  any  other  means  of  securing  their  privileges 
than  by  commitments,  which,  as  they  cannot  before- 
hand be  exactly  determined  by  law,  must  always 
appear,  in  some  degree  arbitrary.  Sensible  of  these 
reasons,  the  people  had  hitherto,  without  murmuring, 
seen  this  discretionary  power  exercised  by  the  house : 
But  as  it  was  now  carried  to  excess,  and  was  abused 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  facdon,  great  complaints 
a^inst  it  were  heard  from  all  quarters.  At  last  the 
vigour  and  courage  of  one  Stowel  of  Exeter,  an 
abhorrer,  put  an  end  to  the  practice.  He  refused  to 
obey  the  serjeant  at  arms,  stood  upon  his  defence, 
and  said  that  he  knew  of  no  law  by  which  they  pre- 
tended  to  commit  him.  The  house,  finding  it  equally 
dangerous  to  proceed  or  to  recede,  got  off  by  an 
evasion :  They  inserted  in  their  votes,  that  Stowel 
was  indisposed,  and  that  a  month's  time  was  allowed 
him  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

But  the  chief  violence  of  the  house  of  commons 
appeared  in  all  their  transactions  with  regard  to  the 
plot,  which  they  prosecuted  with  the  same  zeal  and 
the  same  credulity  as  their  predecessors.  They  re- 
newed the  former  vote,  which  affirmed  the  reality 
of  tha  horrid  popish  plot ;  and,  in  order  the  more 
to  terrify  the  people,  they  even  asserted  that,  not- 
withstanding the  discovery,  the  plot  still  subsisted. 
They  expelled  Sir  Robert  Can,  and  Sir  Robert 
Yeomans,  who  had  been  complained  of  for  saying 
that  there  was  no  popish,  but  there  was  a  presbyterian,  • 
plot.  And  they  greatly  lamented  the  death  of 
Bedloe,  whom  tliey  called  a  material  witness,  and  on 
whose  testimony  they  much  depended.  He  had 
been  seized  with  a  fever  at  Bristol ;  had  sent  for 
chief  justice  North ;  confirmed  all  his  former  evidence, 
K  2  except 
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CHAP,  except  that  with  regard  to  the  Duke  and  the  Queen ; 

LXVIIL  and  desired  North  to  apply  to  tlie  King  for  some  money 
i68c.  ^^  relieve  him  in  his  necessities.  A  few  days  after  he 
expired ;  and  the  whole  party  triumphed  extremely 
in  these  circumstances  of  his  death :  As  if  such  a 
testimony  could  be  deemed  the  affirmation  of  a  dying 
man,  as  if  his  confession  of  perjury  in  some  instances 
could  assure  his  veracity  in  the  rest,  and  as  if  the 
perseverance  of  one  profligate  could  outweigh  the 
last  words  of  so  many  men,  guilty  of  no  crime  but 
that  of  popery. 

The  commons  even  endeavoured,  by  their  counte- 
nance and  protection,  to  remove  the  extreme  infamy 
with  which  Dangerfield  was  loaded,  and  to  restore 
him  to  the  capacity  of  being  an  evidence.  The 
whole  tribe  of  informers  they  applauded  and  re- 
warded ;  Jennison,  Turberville,  Dugdale,  Smith,  la 
Faria,  appeared  before  them;  and  their  testimony, 
however  frivolous  or  absurd,  met  with  a  favourable 
reception  :  The  King  was  applied  to  in  their  behalf 
for  pensions  and  pardons :  Their  narratives  were 
printed  with  that  sanction  which  arose  from  the 
approbation  of  the  house:  Dr. Tongue  was  recom- 
mended for  the  first  considerable  church  preferment 
which  should  become  vacant.  Considermg  men's 
determined  resolution  to  believe,  mstead  of  admiring, 
that  a  palpable  falsehood  should  be  maintained  by 
witnesses,  it  may  justly  appear  wonderful,  tlat  no 
better  evidence  was  ever  produced  against  the  ca- 
tholics. 

The. principal  reasons,  which  still  supported  the 
clamour  of  the  popish  plot,  were  the  apprehensions 
•  entertained  by  the  people*  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  resolution  embraced  by  their  leaders,  of 
excluding  him  from  the  throne.  Shaftesbury  and 
Excluwon  jnany  considerable  men  of  th«  party,  had  rendered 
themselves  irreconcilable  with  him,  and  could  find 
.their  safety  no  way  but  in  his  ruin.    Monmouth's 
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friends  hoped  that  the  exclusion  of  that  Prince  CHAP, 
would  make  way  for  their  patron*  The  resentment  LXVIII. 
against  the  Duke's  apostacv,  the  love  of  liberty,  the  ^  ^^  "* 
zeal  for  religion,  the  attacnment  to  faction,  all  these  '  ^' 
motives  incited  the  country  party.  And  above  all, 
what  supported  the  resolution  of  adhering  to  the 
exclusion,  and  rejecting  all  other  expedients  offered, 
was  the  hope  artfully  encouraged,  that  the  King 
would  at  last  be  obliged  to  yield  to  their  demand* 
His  revenues,  were  extremely  burthened ;  and  even 
if  free,  could  scarcely  suffice  for  the  necessary 
charges  of  government,  much  less  for  that  pleasure 
and  expence  to  which  he  was  inclined.  Though  he 
had  withdrawn  his  countenance  from  Monmouth, 
he  was  known  secretly  to  retain  a  great  affection  for 
him.  On  no  occasion  had  he  ever  been  found  to 
persist  obstinately  against  difficulties  and  importu*- 
nity.  And  as  his  beloved  mistress,  the  Dutchess  of 
Portsmouth,  had  been  engaged,  either  from  lucrative 
views,  or  die  hopes  of  making  the  succession  fall 
on  her  own  children,  to  unite  herself  with  the  po- 
pular party  ;  this  incident  was  regarded  as  a  favour- 
able  prognostic  of  their  success.  Simderland,  secre- 
tary of  sta^e,  who  had  linked  his  interest  with  that  of 
the  Dutchess,  had  concurred  in  the  same  measure* 

But  besides  friendship  for  bis  brother  and  a  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  succession,  there  were  many 
strong  reasons  which  had  determined  Charles  to  per- 
severe in  opposing  the  exclusion.  All  the  royalists 
and  the  devotees  to  the  church,  that  party  by  «which 
valone  monarchy  was  supported,  regarded  the  right 
yf  succession  as  inviolable;  and  u  abandoned  by 
the  King  in  so  capital  an  article,  it  was  to  be  feared 
timt  they  would,  in  their  turn,  desert  his  cause,  and 
deffirer  him  over  to  the  pretensions  and  usurpations 
of  the  country  party.  The  country  party,  or  the 
whigs,  as  they  were  called,  if  they  did  not  still 
j^tain  some  propensity  towards  a  republic,  were  ?it 
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CH  AP.  least  affected  with  a  violent  jealousy  of  regal  power ; 
LXVIII.  and  it  was  equally  to  be  dreaded,  that,  being  enraged 
■^^j  -'  with  past  opposition,  and  animated  by  present  suc- 
'  °'  cess,  they  would^  if  they  prevailed  in  this  preten- 
sion, be  willing,  as  well  as  able,  to  reduce  the  pre- 
rogative within  very  narrow  limits.  All  menaces, 
therefore,  all  promises  were  again  employed  against 
the  King's  resolution :  He  never  would  be  prevailed 
on  to  desert  his  friends,  and  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  And  having  voluntarily  made 
such  important  concessions,  and  tendered,  over  and 
ever  again,  such  strong  limitations,  he  was  well 
pleased  to  find  them  rejected  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
commons ;  and  hoped  that,  after  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition had  spent  itself  in  fruitless  violence,  the  time 
would  come,  when  he  might  safely  appeal  against  his 
parliament  to  his  people. 

So  much  were  the  popular  leaders  determined  to 
carry  matters  to  extremities,  that  in  less  than  a 
week  aft^r  the  commencement  of  the  session,  a 
motion  was  made  for  bringing  in  an  exclusion  bill, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
This  bill  differed  in  nothing  from  the  former,  but 
in  two  articles,  which  showed  still  an  increase  of  zeal 
in  the  commons :  The  bill  was  to  be  read  to  the 
people  twice  a  year  in  all  the  churches  of  the  king- 
dom, and  every  one  who  should  support  the  Duke's 
title  was  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  a  pardon 
but  by  agt  of  parliament. 

The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  violence 
on  both  sides.  The  bill  was  defended  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Jones,  who  had  now  resigned  his  office  of 
attomey-geQCifml,  b)r  ^.ord  Russel,  by  Sir  Francis 
Wumington,  Sir  Harry  Capel,  Sir  William  Pulte- 
ney,  by  Colonel  Titus,  Treby,  Hambden,  Mon- 
NoY.  lo.  tague.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
secretary  of  state,  Sir  John  Ernley,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  by  Hyde,  Seymour,  Temple.  .  The 
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arguments  transmitted  to  us  may  be  reduced  to  the  CHA?. 
following  topics.  LXVIII. 

In  every  government,  said  the  exclusionists,  there  "jggo".^. 
is  somewhere  an  authority  absolute  and  supreme;  Arga-* 
nor  can  any  determination,  how  unusual  soever,  mentsfor 
which  receives  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  admit  *°^. 
afterwards  of  dispute  or  control.  The  liberty  of  a  tS^™clu* 
constitution,  so  far  from  diminishing  this  absplute  mod. 
power,  seems  rather  to  add  force  to  it,  and  to  give 
It  greater  influence  over  the  people.  The  more 
members  of  the  state  concur  in  any  legislative  deci- 
sion, and  the  more  free  their  voice,  the  less  likeli- 
hood  is  there  that  any  opposition  will  be  made  to 
those  measures  which  receive  the  final  sanction  of 
their  authority.  In  England,  the  legislative  power 
is  lodged  in  King,  lords,  and  commons,  which 
comprehend  every  order  of  the  community:  And 
there  is  no  pretext  for  exempting  any  circumstance 
of  government,  not  even  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  from  so  full  and  decisive  a  jurisdiction. 
Even  express  declarations  have,  «in  this  particular, 
been  made  of  parliamentary  authority:  Instances 
have  occurred  where  it  has  been  exerted.:  Apd 
though  prudential  reasons  may  justly  be  alleged 
why  such  innovations  should  not  be  attempted  but 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  the  power  and  right  .are 
for  ever  vested  in  the  community.  .  But  if  any  occa- 
sion can  be  deemed  extraordinary,  if  any  emergenc;^ 
can  require  unusual  expedients,  it  is  the  present; 
when  the  heir  to  the  crown  has  renounced  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state,  and  has  zealously  embraced  a  fait^ 
totally  hostile  and  incompatible.  A  Prince  of  that 
conmmnion  can  never  put  trust  in  a  people  so  pre- 
judiced against  him:  'Hie  people  mi^  be  equally 
diffidait  of  such  a  Prince:  Foreign  and' destructiv? 
alliances  will  seem  to  one  the  only  protection  of  his 
throne :  Perpetual  jealousy,  oppodtion^  faction,  even 
insurrections,  will  b?   employed  by   the  other   af 
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CHAP,  the  sole  securities  for  their  liberty  and  religioUt 
^XV^^^;  Though  theological  principles,  when  set  in  opposi-* 
1680.  ^^^^  ^^  passions,  have  often  small  influence  on  man-«^ 
kind  in  general,  still  less  on  Princes  ;  yet  when  they 
become  symbols  of  faction,  and  marks  of  party  dis- 
tinctions, they  concur  with  one  of  the  strongest 
passions  in  the  human  frame,  ^and  are  then  capable 
of  carrying  men  to  the  greatest  extremities.  Not- 
withstanding the  better  judgment  and  milder  dispo- 
sition of  the  King ;  how  much  has  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  already  disturbed  the  tenor  of  government  ? 
How  often  engaged  the  nation  into  measures  totally 
destructive  of  their  foreign  interests  and  honour,  of 
their  domestic  repose  and  tranquillity  ?  The  more 
the  absurdity  and  incredibility  of  the  popish  plot  are 
insisted  on,  the  stronger  reason  it  affords  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  Duke;  since  the  universal  belief  of 
it  discovers  the  extreme  antipathy  of  the  nation  to 
his  religion,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever 
brining  them  to  acquiesce  peaceably  under  the 
donunion  of  such*  a  sovereign.  The  Prince,  find- 
ing himself  in  so  perilous  a  situation,  must  seek  fo^ 
security  by  desperate  remedies,  and  by  totally  sub- 
duing the  privileges  of  a  nation  which  had  betrayed 
such  hostile  dispositions  towards  himself,  and  towards 
every  thing  which  he  deems  the  most  sacred.  It  is  in 
vain  to  propose  limitations  and  expedients.  What-r 
ever  share  of  authority  is  left  in  the  Duke's  hands, 
will  be  employed  to  the  destruction  of  the  nation ; 
and  even  the  additional  restraints,  by  discovering  the 
public  diflidence  and  aversion,  wUl  serve  him  as 
mcitements  to  put  himself  in  a  condition  entirely 
superior  and  independent.  And  as  the  laws  of  ESigland 
still  make  resistance  treason,  and  neither  do  nor  can 
admit  of  any  positive  exceptions  j  what  folly  to  leave 
the  kingdom  in  so  perilous  and  aWrd  a  situation; 
where  the  greatest  virtue  will  be  exposed  to  the  most 
peyere  proscription,  and  where  the  laws  ^an  only 
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be  saTed  by  es^pedlents,  which  these  same  lavs  haye  G  HAP. 
declared  the  highest  trime  and  enormity.  LXVIII. 

The  court  party  reasoned  in  an  opposite  manner,  ^^7^^ 
An  authority,  they  said,  wholly  absolute  and  uncon- 
trollable is  a  mere  chimera,  and  is  no  where  to  be 
found  in  any  human  institutions.  All  government 
is  founded  on  opinion  and  a  sense  of  duty ;  and 
wherever  the  supreme  magistrate,  by  any  law  or 
positive  prescription,  shocks  an  opinion  regarded  as 
fundamental,  and  established  with  a  finnness  equal 
to  that  of  his  own  authority,  he  subverts  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  he  himself  is  established,  and  can  no 
longer  hope  for  obedience.  In  European  monarchies, 
the  right  of  succession  is  justly  esteemed  a  funda« 
mental;  and  even  though  the  whole  legislature  be 
vested  in  a  single  person,  it  would  never  be  permitted 
him,  by  an  edict,  to  disinherit  his  lawful  heir,  and 
call  a  stranger  or  more  distant  relation  to  the  throne. 
.  Abuses  in  other  parts  of  government  are  capable  of 
redress,  from  more  dispassionate  inquiry  or  better 
information  of  the  sovereign,  and  till  then  ought 
patiently  to  be  endured :  But  violations  of  the  right 
of  succession  draw  such  terrible  consequences  after 
them  as  are  not  to  be  paralleled  by  any  other 
grievance  or  inconvenience.  Vainly  is  it  pleaded 
that  England  is  a  mixed  monarchy  ;  and  that  a  law, 
assented  to  by  King,  lords,  and  commons,  is  enacted 
by  the  concurrence  of  every  part  of  the  state:  It 
is  plain  that  there  remains  a  very  powerful  partjr, 
who  may  indeed  be  out-voted,  but  who  never  will 
deem  a  law,  subversive  of  hereditary  right,  any-wise 
valid  or  obligatory.  Limitations,  such  as  are  pro* 
posed  t>y  the  King,  give  no  shock  to  the  constitution, 
which,  in  many  particulars,  is  already  limited ;  and 
they  may  be  so  calculated  as  to  serve  every  purpose 
sought  for  by  an  exclusion.  If  the  ancient  barriers 
agamst  regal  authority  have  been  able,  during  so 
fiiany   ages,    to  remain    impregnable;    how  much 
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CHAP,  more  those  addidcxial  ones,  which,  by  depriving 
LXVIII.  the  monarch  of  pov^er,  tend  so  'far  to  their  own 
*^j6ia^  security ?  The  same  jesdousv  too  of  religion,  which 
has  engaged  the  people  to  lay  these  restraints  upcm 
the  successor,  will  extremely  lessen  the  number  of 
his  partisans,  and  make  it^  utterly  impracticable  for 
him,  either  by  force  or  artifice,  to  break  the 
fetters  imposed  upon  him.  The  King's  age  and 
vigorous  state  of  health  promise  him  a  long  life : 
And  can  it  be  prudent  to  tear  in  pieces  the  whole 
state,  in  order  to  provide  against  a  contingency,  which, 
it  is  very  likely,  may  never  happen?  No  human 
schemes  can  secure  the  public  in  all  possible,  ima- 
ginable events;  and  the  bill  of  exclusion  itself, 
however  accurately  framed,  leaves  room  for  obvious 
and  natural  suppositions,  to  which  it  pretends  not 
to  provide  any  remedy.  Should  the  Duke  have  a 
son,  after  the  King's  death,  must  that  son,  without 
any  default  of  his  own,  forfeit  his  title  ?  or  must 
the  Princess  of  Orange  descend  from  the  throne, 
in  order  to  give  place  to  the  lawful  successor? 
But  were  all  these  reasons  false,  it  still  remains  to 
be  considered  that,  in  public  deliberations,  we  seek 
not  the  expedient  which  is  best  in  itself,  but  the 
best  of  such  as  are  practicable.  The  King  willingly 
consents  to  limitatioijs,  and  has  already  o£Fered 
some  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance :  But  he 
is  determined  to  endure  any  extremity  rather  than 
allow  the  right  of  succesdon  to  be  invaded.  Let 
us  beware  of  that  factious  violence,  which  leads 
to  demand  more  than  will  be  granted;  lest  we 
lose  the  advantage  of  those  beneficial  concessions, 
and  leave  the  nation,  on  the  King's  demise,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  zealous  Prince,  irritated  with  the  ill 
usage,   which    he   imagines,,  he    has   already    met 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  reasoning  of  the 
exdusionists   appeared   the   more  convincing;   and 
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die  biU  passed  by  a  great  majority.    It  twis  in  the  CHAF. 
house  of  peers  that  the  King  expected  to  oppose  it  LXVIII. 
with  success.     The  court  party  was  there  so  pre-  '"  ^l^ 
Talent,  that  it  was   carri^  only  by  a  majority  of     ' 
two,  to  pay  so  much  regjki  to  the  bill  as  even  to 
commit  it.      When    it    came    to  be  debated,  the 
contest  was  violent.     Shaftesbury,  Sunderland,  and  i^thNov. 
Essex  argued  for  it :    Halifax  chiefly  conducted  the 
debate  against  it,  and  displayed  an  extent  of  capacity, 
and  a  force   of  eloquence,    which   had  never  been 
surpassed  in  that  assembly.     He  was  animated,  as 
well  by  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  as  by  a  rival- 
ship  with  his  uncle  Shaftesbury ;  whom,  during  that 
day's  debate,  he  seemed,  in  the  judgment  of  all, 
to  have  totally  eclipsed.     The   King  was   present 
during  the  whole  debate,  which  was  prolonged  till 
deven  at  night.      The  bill  was  thrown   out  by  a  Exclusion 
considerable  majority.     All  the  bishops,  except  three,  )>iU  ««- 
voted  against  it.     Besides  the  influence  of  the  court  J^'***' 
over  them ;  the  church  of  England,  they  imagined 
or  pretended,  was  in  greater  danger  from  the  pre- 
valence of  presbyterianism  than  of  popery,  which, 
though   favoured  by  the  Duke,  and   even  by  the 
King,  was  extremely  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the 
nation. 

The  commons  discovered  much  ill-humour  upon 
this  ^sappointment.  They  ^immediately  voted  an 
address  tor  the  removal  of  Halifax  from  the  Bang's 
councils  and  presence  for  ever.  Thouj^h  the  pre- 
tended cause  was  his  advising  the  late  frequent  pro- 
rogations of  parliament,  the  real  reason  was  appa- 
rently his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  exclusion-bill. 
When  the  King  applied  for  money  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  Tangiers,  which  he  declared  his  present 
revenues  totally  unable  to  defend ;  instead  of  com- 
plying, they  voted  such  an  address  as  was  in  reality 
a  remonstrance,  and  one  little  less  violent  than  that 
famous  iremonstrance,  which  ushered  in   the  civil 
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CHAP,  vrars.  All  the  abuses  of  governmait,  from  the  be- 
^^^^^^  ginning  almost  of  the  reign,  are  there,  insisted  on  ; 
1680.  ^^^  Dutch  war,  the  alliance  with  France,  the  pro- 
rogations and  dissolutions  of  parliament ;  and  as  all 
these  measures,  as  well  as  the  damnable  and  hellish 
plot,  are  there  ascribed  to  the  machinations  of  pa-- 
pists,  it  was  plainly  insinuated  that  the  King  had,  all 
along,  lain  under  the  influence  of  that  party,  and  was 
in  reality  the  chief  conspirator  against  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  his  people. 

The  commons,  though  they  conducted  the  great 
business  of  the  excludon  with  extreme  violence  and 
even  imprudence,  had  yet  much  reason  for  the 
jealousy  which  gave  rise  to  it:  But  their  vehement 
prosecution  of  the  popish  plot,  even  after  so  long  an 
interval,  discovers  such  a  spirit,  either  of  credulity 
or  injustice,  as  admits  of  no  apology.  The  im- 
peachment of  the  catholic  lords  in  the  Tower  was 
revived;  and  as  Viscount  Stafford,  from  his  age, 
infirmities,  and  narrow  capacity,  was  deemed  the 
least  capable  of  defending  himself,  it  was  determined 
to  make  him  the  first  victim,  that  his  condemna- 
tion might  pave  the  way  for  a  sentence  against  the 
jothNov.  rest.  Th^  chancellor,  now  created  Earl  of  Notring- 
ham,  was  appointed  high  steward  for  conducting 
the  trial. 
Trial  of  Three  witnesses  were  produced  against  the  pri* 
Stafford;  soner ;  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Turberville.  Oates 
swore,  that  he  saw  Fenwic  the  Jesuit,  deliver  to 
Stafford  a  commission  signed  by  de  Oliva,  general 
of  the  Jesuits,  appointing  him  pay-master  to  the 
papal  army,  whi;:h  was  to  be  levied  for  the  sub- 
duing of  England :  For  this  ridiculous  imposture 
still  maintained  its  credit  with  the  commons.  Dug- 
dale gave  testimony,  that  the  prisoner  at  Tixal,  a 
seat  of  Lord  Aston's,  had  endeavoured  to  engage 
him  in  the  design  of  murdering  the  King ;  and  had 
promised  him,  besides  the  honour  of  being  sainted 
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by  the  church,  a  reward  of  500   pounds  for  that  CHAP, 
service.     Turberville  deposed,  that  the  prisoner,  in  LXVIIL 
hb  own  house  at  Paris,  had  made  him  a  like  pro-  ^  7i^  ^ 
posal.      To    offer    money  for    murdering  a  King,     '    ^ 
vithout    laying  down   any  schema    by  which    the 
assassin  may  insure  some  probability  or  possibility  of 
CKape,  is  so  incredible  in  itself,  and  may  so  easily  be 
maintained  by  any  prostitute  evidence,  that  an  ac- 
cusation of  that  nature,  not  accompanied  with  circum- 
stances, ought  very  little  to  be  attended  to  by  any 
coort  of  judicature.     But  notwithstanding  the  small 
WM  which  the  witnesses  afforded,  the  prisoner  was 
able,  in  many  material  particulars,  to  discredit  their 
testimony.     It  was  sworn  by  Duedale,  that  Stafford 
hd  assisted  in  a  great  consult  of  the  catholics  held 
X  Tixal }   but  Stafford  proved  by  undoubted  testi- 
nonv,  that  at  the  time  assigned  he  was  in  Bath,  and 
a  that  neighbourhood.     Turberville  had  served  a 
aovidate  among  the  Dommicans ;  but,  having  deserted 
the  convent,   he  had  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in  the 
French  army ;  and  being  dismissed  that  service,  he 
now  lived  in  London,  abandoned  by  all  his  relations, 
and  exposed  to  great  poverty.     Stafford  proved,  by 
tbe  evidence  of  his   gentleman  and  his  page,  that 
Turberville  had  never,  either  at  Paris  or  at  London, 
been  seen  in  his  company ;  and  it  might  justly  ap- 
pear strange,  that  a  person,  who  had  so  important 
a  secret  in  hk  keeping,  was  so  long  entirely  neglected 
by  him. 

The  daiftour  and  outrage  of  the  populace,  during 
tbe  trial,  were  extreme :  Great  abilities  and  eloquence 
were  displayed  by  the  managers^  Sir  William  Jones, 
Sir  Francis  Winnington,  and  Serjeant  Maynard :  Yet 
fid  the  prisoner,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  make 
^  better  defence  than  was  expected,  either  by  his 
(nends  or  his  enemies :  The  unequal  contest  in  which 
.be  was  engaged,  was  a  plentiful  source  of  com- 
Lpassicm  to  every  mind  seasoned  with  humanity.  He 
!  represented 
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CHAP,  represented  that  during  a  course  of  forty  years,  from 
LXVin.  the  very  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he  had, 
^"^ — ^  through  many  dangers,  difficulties,  and   losses,  still 
•     maintained  his  loyalty:    And  was    it   credible,  that 
now,  in  his  old  age,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  but 
dispirited  by  infirmities,  he  would  belye  the  whole 
course   of  his  Jife,    and   engage   against  his  royal 
master,  from  whom  he  had  ever  received  kind  treat- 
ment, in  the  most  desperate  and  most  bloody  of  all 
conspiracies  ?   He  remarked  the  infamy  of  the  wit-^ 
nesses ;    the  contradictions  and  absurditiied.  of  their 
testimony  ;  the  extreme  indigence  in  which  they  had 
lived,  though  engaged,  as  they  pretended,  inra  con* 
spiracy  with  Kings,  Princes,  and  nobles ;  the  credit 
and  opulence  to  which  they  were  at  present  raised. 
With   a  simplicity  and  tenderness   more  persuasive 
than  the  greatest  oratory,  he  still  made  protestations 
of  his  innocence,  and  could  not  forbear,  every  mo- 
I         ment,  expressing  the  most  lively  surprise  and  indig- 
nation at  the  audacious  impudence  of  the  witnesses. 

It  will  appear  astonishing  to  us,  as  it  did  to 
Stafford  himself,  that  the  peers,  after  a  sol^nn  trial 
of  six  days,  should,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-fonr 
voices,  give  sentence  against  him.  He  received 
however  with  resignation  the  fatal  verdict.  God*s 
holy  name  be  praised^  was  the  only  exclamation 
which  he  uttered.  When  the  |iigh-steward  told 
him  that  the  peers  would  intercede  with  the  King 
for  remitting  the  more  cruel  and  ignominious  parts 
of  the  sentence,  hanging  and  quartering,  he  burst 
into  tears :  But  he  told  the  lords  that  he  was  moved 
to  this  weakness,  by  his  sense  of  their  goodness, 
not  by  any  terror  or  that  fate  which  he  was  doomed 
to  suffer. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  Charles,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  had  remitted  to  Stafford  the  hanging 
and  *  quartering,  the  two  sheriffs.  Bethel  and  Cor* 
nish,  indulging  thdr  own  republican  humour,  and 
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complying  with  the  prevalent  spirit  of  their  party,  CHAP. 
ever  jealous  of  monarchy,  stated  a  doubt  with  regard  LXVIir» 
to  the  King's  power  of  exercising  even  this  small  ^  /a^^ 
degree  of  lenity,  **  Since  he  cannot  pardon  the 
**  whole/*  said  they,  *'  how  can  he  have  power  to 
"  remit  any  part  ot  the  sentence  ?**  They  proposed 
the  doubt  to  both  houses :  The  peers  pronoimced  it 
superfluous;  and  even  the  commons,  apprehensive 
lest  a  question  of  this  nature  might  make  way  for 
Stafford's  escape,  gave  this  singular  answer :  *'  This 
^  house  is  content^  that  the  sheriffs  do  execute  Wil- 
**  liam  late  Viscount  Stafford  by  severing  his  head 
"  from  his  body  only**  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  fury  of  tne  times,  than  that  Lord  Russel, 
notwithstanding  the  virtue  and  humanity  of  his 
character,  seconded  in  the  house  this  barbarous 
scruple  of  the  sherifi^. 

In  the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  execu- 
tion, many  efforts  were  made  to  shake  the  resolution 
of  die  infirm  and  aged  prisoner,  and  to  bring  him 
to  some  confession  of  the  treason  for  which  he  was^ 
condemned.  It  was  even  rumoured,  that  he  had 
confessed  ;  and  the  zealous  partymen,  who,  no  doubt, 
had  secretly,  notwithstanding  dieir  credulity,  enter- 
tained  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  reality  of  thfe 
popish  conspiracy,  expressed  great  triumph  on  the 
occasion.  But  Stafford,  when  again  called  before 
the  hoi^se  of  peers,  discovered  many  schemes,  which 
had  been  laid  by  himself  and  others  for  procuring  a 
toleration  to  the  catholics,  at  least  a  mitieation  of  the 
penal  laws  enacted  against  them :  And  he  protested 
that  this  was  the  sole  treason  of  which  he  had  ever 
been  guilty. 

Stafford  now  prepared  himself  for  death  with 
the  intrepidity  which  became  his  birth  and  station, 
and  which  was  the  natural  result  of  the  innocence 
and  integrity  which,  during  the  (pourse  of  a  long  Ufe, 
he  had  ever  maintained :  His  mind  seemed  even  to 
Q  collect 
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CHAP,  collect  new  force  from  the  violence  and  oppressba 
1.XVIIL  under  which  he  laboured.  When  goine  to  execution, 
i«o.  ^^  called  for  a  cloak  to  defend  him  agamst  the  rigour 
49th Dtc*  of  the  season:  "  Perhaps,"  said  he,  '*  I  may  shake 
**  with  cold ;  but  I  trust  in  God  not  for  fear.'*  On 
the  scaffold  he  continued,  with  reiterated  and  earnest 
asseverations,  to  make  protestations  of  his  innocence : 
All  his  fervour  was  exercised  on  that  point :  When 
he  mentioned  the  witnesses,  whose  perjuries  had 
bereaved  him  of  life,  his  expressions  were  full  of 
mildness  and  of  charity.  He  solemnly  disavowed 
all  those  inmioral  principles,  which  over-zealous  pro- 
testants  had  ascribed  without  distinction  to  the  church 
of  Rome:  And  he  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  time 
was  now  s^proaching,  when  the  present  delusion 
would  be  (u^ipated ;  and  when  the  force  of  truth, 
though  late,  would  engage  the  whole  world  to  make 
reparadon  to  his  injured  honour. 
^i  (ze«  ^^^  populace,  who  had  exulted  at  Stafford's  trial 
ctttioo.  and  condemnation,  were  now  melted  into  tears  at  the 
eight  of  that  tender  fortitude  which  shone  forth  in 
each  feature,  and  motion,  and  accent  of  this  aged 
noble.  Their  profound  silwce  was  only  interrupted 
by  sighs  and  groans.  With  difficulty  they  found 
speech  to  assent  to  those  protestations  of  iimocence, 
which  he  frequently  repeated  :  "  We  believe  you,  my 
•'  lord !  God  bless  you,  my  lord  !'*  These  expressions 
with  a  faulterinff  accent  flowed  from  them.  The  exe- 
cutioner himself  was  touched  with  sympathy.  Twice 
he  lifted  up  the  ax,  with  an  intent  to  strike  the  fatal 
blow ;  and  as  often  felt  his  resolution  to  fail  him.  A 
deep  sigh  was  heard  to  accompany  his  last  effort, 
which  laid  Stafford  for  ever  at  rest.  All  the  spectators 
.  seemed  to  feel  the  blow.  And  when  the  head  was  held 
Up  to  them  with  the  usual  cry,  TJbh  is  the  bead  of  a 
traitor^  po  clamour  of  assent  was  uttered.  Pity,  re- 
morse, and  astonishment,  had  taken  possession  of  every 
be^t^  ^d  di^layed  itself  in  every  countenance. 

4  THft 
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Ttais  IS  the  last  blood  which  was  slied  on  ac*  CHAP, 
Goant  of  the  popish  plot :   An  incident  which,  for  LXVIIL 
the  credit  of  the  nation,  it  were  better  to  bury  in  ^  ,^^  ~' 
eternal  oblivion;   but  which  it  is  necessary  to  per- 
petuate, as  well  to  maintain  the  truth  of  history,  as 
to  warn,  if  possible,  their  posterity  and  all  mankind 
neirer  again  to  fall  into  so  shameful,  so  barbarous  a 
ddusion. 

The  execution  of  Stafford  gratified  the  preju* 
dices  of  the  country  party;  but  it  contributed  no« 
thing  to  thar  power  and  security :  On  the  contrary, 
by  exciting  commiseration,  it  tended  still  farther  t6 
increase  that  disbelief  of  the  whole  plot,  which  began 
now  to  prevail.  The  commons,  therefore,  not  to 
lose  the  present  opportunity,  resolved  to  make  both 
friends  and  enemies  sensible  of  their  powen  They 
passed  a  bill  for  easing  the  protestant  dissenters,  and 
for  repealing  the  persecuting  statute  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  of  Elizabeth :  This  laudable  bill  was  likewise 
carried  through  the  house  of  peers.  The  chief 
justice  was  very  obnoxious  for  dismissing  the  grand 
jury  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  thereby  disappoint-^ 
ing  that  bold  measure  of  Shaftesbury  and  his  friends^ 
who  had  presented  the  Duke  as  -a  recusant.  For  • 
this  crime  the  commons  sent  up  an  impeachment 
against  him;  as  also  against  Jones  and  Weston,. two 
of  the  judges,  who,  in  some  speeches  from  the 
bench,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  give  to  many  of  the 
first  reformers  the  appellation  of  fanatics. 

Thb  King,  in  rejecting  the  exclusion  bill,  had 
sheltered  himself  securely  behind  the  authority  of 
the  house  of  peers;  and  the  commons  had  been 
deprived  of  the  usual  pretence,  to  attack  the  sove« 
reign  himself,  under  colour  of  attacking  his  mi« 
niaters  and  counsellors.  Li  prosecution,  however, 
of  the  scheme  which  h#  had  formed,  of  throwing 
the  blame  on  the  commons  in  case  of  any  rupture, 
he  made  them  a  new  speech.  After  warning  them, 
diat  a  neglect  of  this  opportunity  would  never  be 
^^  vuu  I'  retrieved. 
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CHAP,  f^neved,  he  added  these  words:   *^  I  did  promise 

LXVIII.  "  you   the  fullest  satisfaction,   which  your   hearts 

^-^'-■-^  **  could  wish)  for  the  security  of  the  protestant  re- 

j68o.     c(  liricMi,  and  to  concur  with  you  in  any  ranedies, 

^*  which  might    consist    with  preserving    the  suc- 

*^  cession  of  the  crown  in  its  due  and  legal  course 

**  of  descent. .  I  do  again,  with  the  same  reserva- 

*'  tions,  renew  the  same    promises   to  you:   And 

^^  being  thus  ready  cm  my  part  to  do  all  that  can 

^^  reasonably  be  expected  from  me,  I  should  be  glad 

^'  to  know  from  you,  as  soon  as  may  be,  how  far  I 

^^  shall  be  assisted  by  you,  and  what  it  is  you  desire 

"  from  me,*' 

The  most  reasonable  objection  agsunst  the  limita- 
tions proposed  by  the  King,  is,  that  they  introduced 
too  considerable  an  innovation  in  the  government, 
and  almost  totally  annihilated  the  power  of  the  fu- 
ture monarch.  But  considering  the  present  dispo- 
sJition  of  the  commons  and  their  leaders,  we  may 
fairly  presume,  that  this  objection  would  have  small- 
weight  with  them,  and  that  their  disgust  against  the 
court  would  rather  incline  them  to  diminish  than 
support  regal  authority.  They  still  hoped,  from 
the  King's  urgent  necessities  and  his  usual  facility, 
that  he  would  throw  himself  wholly  into  their  hands ; 
and  that  thus,  without  waiting  for  the  accession  of 
the  Duke^  they  might  immediately  render  themselves 
Violence  absolute  masters  of  the  government.  The  com- 
of  the  mons,  therefore,  besides  insisting  still  <m  the  ezdu- 
eommont.  ^j^^^  proceeded  to  bring  in  bills  of  an  importsmt, 
smd  some  of  them  of  an  alarming,  nature :  One  ta 
renew  the  triennial  act,  which  had  been  so  inadvert- 
ently repealed  iA  the  beginning  of  the  reign :  A  se- 
cond to  make  the  office  of  judge  during  good  be^ 
haviour :  A  third  to  declare  the  levying  of  money 
without  consent  of  parliament  "to  be  high  treason: 
A  fourth  to  order  an  association  for  the  safety  of  His 
Majesty's  person,  fcMr  defence  of  the  pfotestaat  reM« 
gion^  tor  the  preservatioa  of  the  protestant  subjeds 

agfifisi 
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against  all  invasions  and  opposition  whatever,   and  CHAP, 
for  preventing  the  Duke  of  York  or  any  papist  from  LXVHL 
succeeding  to  the  crown.     The  memory  of  the  cove-       50""*^ 
nant  was  too  recent  for  men  to  overlook  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  association :  And  the  King,  who 
was  particularly  conversant  in  Davila,  could  not  fail 
of  recollecting    a    memorable   foreign  instance,  to 
fortify  this  domestic  experience. 

The  commons  also  passed  many  votes,  which, 
thoiigh  they  had  not  the  authority  of  laws,  served 
however  to  discover  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
the  house.  They  voted,  that  v/lioever  had  advised 
His  Majesty  to  refuse  the  exclusion-bill,  were  pro- 
moters of  popery  and  enemies  to  the  King  and  king- 
dom. In  another  vote,  they  named  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  the  Earls  of  Clarendon,  Feversham,  and 
Halifax,  Laurence  Hyde,  and  Edward  Seymour,  as 
those  dangerous  enemies ;  and  they  requested  His 
Majesty  to  remove  them  from  his  person  and  coun-' 
dls  for  ever:  They  voted  that,  till  the  exclusion- 
bill  were  passed,  they  could  not,  consistently  with 
-the  trust  reposed  in  them,  grant  the  King  anv  man* 
ner  of  supply.  And  lest  he  sho\ild  be  enabled,  by 
any  other  expedient,  to  support  the  government,  ana 
preserve  himself  independent,  they  passed  another 
vote,  in  which  they  declared  that  whoever  should 
hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  advance,  any  money  upon 
those  branches  of  the  King's  revenue,  arising  from 
customs,  excise,  or  hearth-money,  should  be  judged 
a  hinderer  of  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  same  in  parliament. 

The  King  might  presume  that  the  peers,  who  had 
rejected  the  exclusion-bill,  would  still  continue  to 
defend  the  throne,  and  that  none  of  the  dangerous 
bilk,  mtroduced  into  the  other  house,  would  ever 
be  presented  for  the  royal  assent  and  approbation* 
But  as  there  remained  no  hopes  of  brinjging  th« 
commons  to  any  "better  temper,  and  as  their  farther 
sitting  served  only  to  keep  faction  alive,  and  to  per^ 

L  2  petuatc 
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CHAP,  petuate  the  general  ferment  of  the  nation,  he  came^ 

LXVIII.  secretly  to  a  resolution  of  proroguing  them.     They 

^•""TjJ — '  got  intelligence  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 

toth  Jan.  ^^^  black  rod  came  to  the  door.     Not  to  lose  such 

Dissolul    precious  time,  they  passed  in  a  tumultuous  manner 

tion  of      some  extraordinary  resolutions.     They  voted,  That 

the  par-     whosoever  advised  His  Majesty  to  prorogue  this  par- 
liament.    ,.         ^  ^  ,  ^     \\^       '     Jta      ^ 

Iiament  to  any  other  purpose  than  m  order  to  pass 

the  bill  of  exclusion,  was  a  betrayer  of  the  King,  of 
the  protestant  religion,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  promoter  of  the  French  interest,  and  a  pen- 
sioner of  France :  That  thanks  be  given  to  the  city 
of  London  for  their  manifest  loyalty,  and  for  their 
care  and  vigilance  iii  the  preservation  of  the  Kin^^ 
and  of  the  protestant  religion :  That  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  house,  that  that  city  was  burned  in  the 
year  1666  by  the  papists,  designing  thereby  to  in- 
troduce arbitrary  power  and  popery  into  the  king- 
dom :  That  humble  application  be  made  to  His  ftG- 
jesty  for  restoring  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  all  his 
offices  and  commands^  from  which,  it  appears  to 
the  house,  he  had  been  removed  by  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  York :  And,  That  it  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  house  that  th^  prosecution  of  the  protestant  dis- 
senters upon  the  penal  laws  is  at  this  time  grievous 
to  the  subject,  a  weakening  to  the  protestant  mterest, 
an  encouragement  of  popery,  and  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom. 

The  King  passed  some  laws  of  no  great  import- 
ance: But  the  bill  for  repealing  the  thirty-fifth  of 
Elizabeth,  he  privately  ordered  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  not  to  present  to  him.  By  this  artifice, 
which  was  equally  disobliging  to  the  country  party 
jts  if  the  bill  had  been  rejected,  and  at  the  same 
time  implied  some  timidity  in  the  King,  that  salu- 
tary act  was  for  the  present  eluded.  The  King  had 
often  of  himself  attempted,  and  sometimes  by  irre- 
gular means^  to  give  indulgence  to.  non^^conformists ; 
IBut  Ipesidcs  that  he  had  usually  expected  to  compre- 
hend 
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hend  the  catholics  in  this  liberty,  the  present  re-  CHAP.- 
f factory  disposition  of  the  sectaries  hadmudh  incensed  LXVIII. 
him  against  them ;  and  he  was  resolved,  if  possible,  "^^i"^*^ 
to  keep  them  still  at  mercy. 

The  last  votes  of  the  commons  seemed  to  be  an 
attempt  of  forming  indirectly  an  association  against 
the  crown,  after  they  found  that  their  association  bill 
could  not  pass :  The  dissenting  interest,  the  city,  and 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
nect with  the  country  party.  A  civil  war  indeed 
never  appeared  so  likely  as  at  present;  and  it  was 
high  time  for  the  King  to  dissolve  a  parliament, 
wnich  seemed  to  have  entertained  such  dangerous 
projects.  Soon  after,  he  summoned  another.  Though 
he  observed,  that  the  country  party  had  established 
their  interest  so  strongly  in  all  the  electing  boroughs, 
that  he  could  not  hope  for  any  disposition  morq 
favourable  in  the  new  parliament,  this  expedient  | 
was  still  a  prosecution  of  his  former  project,  of 
trying  every  method  by  which  he  might  form  an 
accommodation  with  the  commons:  And  if  all 
failed,  he  hoped  that  he  could  the  better  justify*  to 
his  people,  at  least  to  his  party,  a  final  breach  with 
them. 

It  had  always  been  much  regretted  fey  the  royalists, 
during  the  civil  wars,  that  the  long  parliament  haj 
been  assembled  at  Westminster,  and  had  thereby 
received  force  and  encouragement  from  the  vicinity 
of  a  potent  and  factious  city,  which  had  zealously 
embraced  their  party.  Though  the  King  was  now 
possessed  of  guards,  which  in  some  meaure  overawed 
the  populace,  he  was  determined  still  farther  to 
obviate  all  inconveniences ;  and  he  summoned  the  new^ 
parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford,  The  city  of  London 
showed  how  Just  a  judgment  he  had  formed  of'  their 
dispositions.  Besides  re-electing  the  same  members, 
they  voted  thanks  to  them  for  their  former  beha- 
viour, in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  depth  of 
tb?  borrid  and  bellisb  popish  plot,  and  to  exclude 

L    3      •  .  thQ 
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CHAP,  the  Duke  of  YQrk,  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin 
LXVIII.  and  misery  impending  over  the  naiion.  Monmouth 
^  ^  with  fifteen  peers  presented  a  petition  against  assem- 
bling the  parliament  at  Oxford,  "  where  the  two 
*'  houses,**  they  said,  •*  could  not  be  in  safety ;  but 
^  would  be  easily  exposed  to  the  swords  of  the 
**  papists  and  their  adherents,  of  whom  too  many 
*•  had  crept  into  His  Majesty*s  guards."  These 
insinuations,  which  pointed  so  evidently  at  the  King 
himself,  were  not  calculated  to  persuade  him,  but  to 
inflame  the  people. 

The    exclusionists   might  have   concluded,  both 
from  the  King's  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament,  and 
from  his  summoning  of  the  present  to  meet  at  Oxford, 
that  he  was    determined    to  maintain  his  declared 
resolution  of  rejecting  their  favourite  bill :   But  they 
still  flattered  themselves  that   his  urgent  necessities 
would  influence  his   easy    temper,  and  finally  gain 
them  the  ascendant.     The  leaders  came  to  parlia- 
ment, attended  not  only  by  their  servants,  but  by 
numerous  bands  of  their  partisans.     The  four  city 
mepibers  in  particular  were  followed  by  great  multi* 
tudes,  wearing  ribbons,  in  which  were  woven  these 
words,    No  papery !   no  slavery !  The  King  had  his 
guards  regularly  mustered:    His  party  likewise  en^ 
deavoured  to  make  a  show  of  their  strength :  And 
on  the  whole,  the  assembly  at  Oxford  rather  bor^ 
the  appearance  of  a  tumultuous  Polish  diet,  than  oJF 
a  regular  English  parliament. 
M^rchai.      1'h£  King,  who  had  hitherto  employed  the  most 
gracious  expressions  to  all  his  parliaments,  parucularly 
the  two  last,  thought  proper  to  address  himself  to 
Newpar*  ^^  present  in  a  more  authoritative  manner,     He  cpm* 
liament  a4f>lained   of  the   unwarrantable  proceedings   of  the 
Oxford,    former  house  of  commons;   apd  said  that,  as  he 
would     never    use   arbitrary   government    himself, 
neither  would  he  ever  suffer  it  in  others.     By  galling, 
however,  this  parliament  so  soon,  he  had  sufficiently 
shewn  that  no  past  irregularities  could  inspire  him 
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With  a  prejudice  against  those  assemblies.    He  now  CHAP, 
afforded  them,  he  added,  yet  another  opportunity  of  LXVIII. 
providing  for  the  public  safety ;  and  to  all  the  world  -  "X^  ^ 
had  given  one  evidence  more,  that  on  his  part  he     *    *' 
had  not  neglected  the  duty  incumbent  on  him. 

The  commons  were  not  overawed  by  the  magiste* 
rial  air  of  the  King's  speech.  They  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  \he  same  members ;  they  chose  the  same 
speaker ;  and  they  instantly  fell  into  the  same  mea- 
sures, the  impeachment  of  Danby,  the  repeal  of  the 
persecuting  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  inquiry  into  the 
popish  plot,  and  the  bill  of  exclusion.  So  violent 
were  they  on  this  last  ardcle,  that  no  other  expedienty 
however  plausible,  could  so  much  as  be  hearkened  to. 
Emley,  one.  of  the  Song's  ministers,  proposed  that  the 
Duke  should  be  banished,  during  life,  five  hundred 
miles  from  England,  and  that  on  the  King's  demise 
the  next  heir  should  be  constituted  regent  with  regal 
power:  Yet  even  this  expedient,  which  left  the 
Duke  only  the  bare  title  of  King,  could  not,  though 
seconded  by  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  and  Sir  Thomas 
Mompesson,  obtain  the  attention  of  the  house.  The 
past  disappointments  of  the  country  party,  and  the 
opposition  made  by  the  court,  had  only  rendered 
them  more  united,  more  haughty,  and  more  deter« 
mined  No  method  but  their  own,  of  excluding  the 
Duke,  could  give  them  any  sadsfacdon. 

Th|!:ii£  was  one  Fitz-harris,  an  Irish  catholic,  who  Fitz-har. 
had  insinuated  himself  into  the  Dutchess  of  Ports-  "®'« *»««• 
mouth's  acquaintance,  and  had  been  very  busy  in 
conveying  to  her,  intelligence  of  any  libel  written 
by  the  country  party,  or  of  any  designs  entertained 
against  her  or  against  the  court.  For  services  of 
this  kind,  and  perhaps  too,  from  a  regard  to  his 
father.  Sir  Edward  Fitz-harris,  who  had  been  an 
eminent  royalist,  he  had  received  from  the  King  a 
present  of  350  pounds.  This  man  met  with  one 
Averard,  a  Scotchman,  a  spy  of  the  exclusionists,  and 
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CHAP,  an  informer  concerning  the  popish  plot }  and  he 
I-XVIII.  engaged  him  to  write  a  libel  against  the  King,  the 
"^  ^  ~  Duke,  and  the  whole  administration.  What  Fitz- 
*'  harris's  intentions  were,  cannot  well  be  ascertained  : 
It  is  probable,  as  he  afterwards  asserted,  that  he 
meant  to  carry  this  libel  to  his  patron,  the  Dutchess, 
and  to  make  a  merit  of  the  discovery.  Everard, 
who  suspected  some  other  design,  and  who  was  well 
pleased,  on  his  side,  to  have  the  merit  of  a  discovery 
with  his  patrons,  resolved  to  betray  his  friend :  He 
posted  Sir  Williacm  Waller,  a  noted  justice  of  peace, 
and  two  persons  more  behind  the  hangings,  and 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  the 
whole  transaction.  The  libel,  sketched  out  by  Fitz- 
harris,  and  executed  partly  by  him,  partly  J)y  Everard, 
was  the  most  furious,  indecent,  and  outrageous  per* 
formance  imaginable  j  and  such  as  was  fitter  to  hurt 
than  serve  any  party,  which  should  be  so  imprudent 
as  to 'adopt  it.  Waller  carried  the  intelligence  to 
the  King,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing 
Fitz-harris,  who  happened,  at  that  very  time,  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Finding  him- 
self now  delivered  over  to  the  law,  he  resolved  to 
pay  court  to  the  popular  party,  who  were  alone 
able  to  protect  him,  and  by  whom  he  observed 
almost  sdl  trials  to  be  governed  and  directed.  He 
affirmed,  that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  court  to 
write  the  libel,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of  it  on 
the  exclusionists :  But  this  acqoufit,  which  was  within 
the  bounds  of  credibility,  he  disgraced  by  circum- 
stances which  are  altogether  absurd  and  improbable. 
The  intention  of  the  ministers,  he  said,  was  to  send 
about  copies  to  all  the  heads  of  the  country  party ; 
and  the  moment  they  received  them,  they  were  to  be 
arrested,  and  a  conspiracy  to  be  imputed  to  them. 
That  he  might  merit  favour  by  still  more  impor-» 
$ant  intelligence,  he  commenced  a  discoverer  of  the 
pre^t  popish  plot  j  and  he  failed  not  to  confirm  all. 
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the  tremendous  circumstances  ineisted  on  by  his  pre-  CHAP* 
decessors.     He  said,  that  the  second  Dutch  war  was  LXVIIL 
entered  into  with  a  view  of  extirpating  the  protestant  ^^  ^g    ^ 
religion,  both  abroad  and  at  home  ;  that  father  Parry, 
a  Jesuit,  on  the  disappointment  by  the  peace,  told 
him,  that  the  catholics  resolved  to  murder  the  King, 
and  had  even  engaged  the  Queen  in  that  desiga; 
that    the  envoy   of   Modena   oflFered    him    10,000 
pounds  to  kill  the  King,  and  upon  his  refusal  the 
envoy  said  that  the  Dutchess  of  Mazarine,  who  was 
as  expert  at  poisoning  as  her  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Soissons,  would,   with  a  little  phial,  execute  that 
design;    that  upon   the  King's  death,  the  army  in 
Flanders  was  to  come  over,  and  massacre  the  pro- 
testants ;  that  money  was  raised  in  Italy  for  recruits 
and  supplies,  and  there  should  be  no  more  parlia- 
ments ;  and  that  the  Duke  was  privy  to  this  whole 
plan,  and  had  even  entered  into  the  design  of  God- 
frey's  murder,  which  was  executed  in  the  manner 
related  by  Prance, 

The    popular  leaders  had,  all  along,  been  very 
desirous  of  having  an  accusation  against  the  Duke ; 
and  though  Oates  and  Bedloe,  in  their  first  evidence, 
had  not  dared  to  go  so   far,    both  Dugdale   and 
Dangerfield  had  afterwards  been  encouraged  to  sup- 
ply so  material  a  defect,  by  comprehending  him  in 
the  conspiracy.     The  commons,    therefore,  finding 
that  Fitz-harris  was  also  willing  to  serve  this  purpose^ 
were  not  ashamed  to  adopt  his  evidence,  and  resolved 
for  that  end  to  save  him  from  the  destruction  with 
which  he  was  at  present  threatened.     The  King  had 
removed  him  from    the  city-prison,    where  he  was 
exposed  to  be  tampered  with  by  the  exclusionists ; 
had  sent  him  to  the  Tower ;  and  had  ordered  him  to 
be  prosecuted  by  an  indictment  at  common  law.     In 
order  to  prevent  his  trial  and  execution,  an  impeach- 
ment was  voted  by  the  commons  against  him,  and 
sent  up  to  the  lords.     That  they  might  shew  the 
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CHAP,  greater  contempt  of  the  court,  they  ordered,  by  way 
LXVIII.  of  derision,  that  the  impeachment  should  be  carried 
^jggj  ^'  up  by  secretary  Jenkins ;  who  was  80  provoked  by 
.    •     the  intended  affront,  that  he  at  first  refused  obedi- 
dience;    though  afterwards,  being  threatened  with 
commitment.  Be  was  induced  to  comply.     The  lords 
voted  to  remit  the  affair  to  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,   before   whom,    as  the  attorney-general  in- 
formed  them,  it  was  already  determined  to  try  Fitz- 
harris.     The  commons  maintained,   that  the  peers 
were  obliged  to  receive  every  impeachment  from  the 
commons ;  and  this  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  instance  of  thdr  refusal :  They  therefore  voted, 
that  the  lords,  in  rejecting  their  impeachment,  had 
denied  justice,  and  had  violated  the  constitution  of 
{)arliament4     They  also  declared,  that  whatever  in- 
ferior court  should  proceed  against  Fitz>harris,   or 
any   one  that    lay   under  impeachment,   would   be 
guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  privilege.     Great  heats 
were  likely  to  ensue;    and  as  the   King   saw   no 
appearance  of  any  better  temper  in  the  commonss 
Parlia-      he  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  afforded  by 
ment        a  quarrel  between  the  two  houses ;  and  he  proceeded 
ditsolred.  ^q  ^  dissolution  of  the  parliament.     The  secret  was 
80  well  kept,  that  the  conmions  had  no  intimation 
of  it,  till  the  black  rod  came  to  their  doors,  and 
summoned  them  to  attend  the  King  at  the  house  of 
peers. 

This  vigorous  measure,  though  it  might  have  been 
foreseen,  excited  such  astonishment  in  the  country 
party,  as  deprived  them  of  all  spirit,  and  reduced 
them  to  absolute  despair.  They  were  sensible, 
though  too  late,  that  the  King  had  finally  taken  his 
resolution,  and  was  determined  to  endure  any  ex« 
tremity  rather  than  submit  to  those  terms  which  they 
had  resolved  to  impose  upon  him.  They  founds 
that  he  had  patiently  waited  till  affairs  should  come 
to  full  maturity }  and  having  now  engaged  a  national 
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party  on  his  side^   had  boldly   set  his  enemies  at  CHAP* 
defiance :    No    parliament^   they    knew    would   be  LXVHL 
summoned   for  some   years;    and  during  that  long  ^TT*** 
interval,  the  court,  though  perhaps  at  the  head  of  an     '    '* 
inferior  party,  yet  being  possessed  of  all  authority^ 
would  have  every  advantage  over  a  body  dispersed 
and    disunited.      These    reflections    crowded    upon 
every  one;  and  all  the  exclusionists  were  terrified, 
lest  Charles  should  follow  the  blow  by  some  action 
more  violent,  and  immediately   take  venc^eance  on 
them  for  their  long  and  obstmate  opposition  to  his 
measures.     The   King,   on  his  part,   was  no   less 
apprehensive  lest  despair  might  prompt  them  to  have 
recourse  to  force,  and  make  some  sudden  atte^npt 
upon  his  person.     Both  parties    therefore   hurried 
from   Oxford;    and  in    an    instant,    that  city,    so 
crowded  and  busy,  was  left  in  its  usual  emptiness 
and  tranquillity. 

The  court-party  gathered  force  from  the  dispersion 
and  astonishment  of  their  antagonists,  and  adhered 
more  firmly  to  the  Kfaig,  whose  resolutions,  they 
flow    saw,   could  be    entirely  depended  on.    The  victory 
violences    of   the    exclusionists    were  every   where  of  the 
exclaimed  against  and  aggravated;    and   even  the  ^yaliatv 
reality  of  the  plot,  that  great  engine  of  thfeir  authority^ 
was  openly  called  in  question.     The  clergy  especially 
were    busy    in    this    sreat   revoludon;    and  being 
moved,  partly  by  their   own  fears,  partly  by  the 
insinuations  of  the  court,  they  rmresented  all  theif 
antagonists  as  sectaries  and  repubbcans,  and  rejoiced 
in  escaping  those  perils,  which  they  believed  to  have 
been  han^e  over  them.     Principles  the  most  oppo* 
rite  to  civil  liberty  were  every  where  enforced  trom 
the  pulpit,   and   adopted   in   numerous  addresses ; 
where  the  King  was  flattered  in  his  present  measures, 
and  congratulated  on  his  escape  from   parliaments. 
Could  words  have  been  depended  on,   the  nation 
appeared  to  be  running  fast  mto  voluntsury  servitude^ 
and  s^^med  even  anu)itious  of  resigning  into  the 
3  King's 
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CHAP.  Kmg^  hands  all  the  privileges,  transmitted  to  them, 
LXVIIL  through  so  many  ages,  by  their  gallant  ancestors, 
^  gg^  But  Charles  had  sagacity  enough   to  distinguish 

between  men's  real  internal  sentiments,  and  the  lan- 
guage which  zeal  and  opposition  to  a  contrary  faction 
may  sometimes  extort  from  them.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  professions  of  duty  and  obedience,  he  was 
resolved  not  to  trust,  for  a  long  time,  the  people 
with  a  new  election,  but  to  depend  entirely  on  his 
own  oeconomy  for  alleviating  those  necessities  under 
which  he  laboured.  Great  retrenchments  were  made 
in  the  household :  Even  his  favourite  navy  was  neg- 
lected :  Tangiers,  though  it  had  cost  great  sums  of 
money,  was  a  few  years  after  abandoned  and  demo- 
lished.  The  mole  was  entirely  destroyed;  and  the 
garrison,  being  brought  over  to  England,  served  to 
augment  that  small  army,  which  the  King  relied  on, 
as  the  solid  basis  of  his  authority.  It  had  been 
happy  for  the  nation,  had  Charles  used  his  victory 
with  justice  and  moderation  equal  to  the  prudence 
and  dexterity  with  which  he  obtained  it. 

The  first  step,  taken  by  the  court,  was  the  trial 
of  Rtz-harris.  Doubts  were  raised  by  the  jury  with 
regard  to  their  power  of  trying  him,  after  the  con- 
eluding  vote  of  the  commons ;  But  the  judges  took 
upon  them  to  decide  the  question  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  the  jury  were  obliged  to  proceed.  The  writing 
of  the  libel  was  clearly  proved  upon  Rtz-harris :' 
The  only  question  was  with  regard  to  his  inten- 
tions.  He  asserted,  that  he  was  a  spy  of  the  court, 
and  had  accordingly  carried  the  libel  to  the  Dutchess 
of  Portsmouth  j  and  he  was  desirous  that  the  jury 
should,  in  this  transaction,  consider  him  as  a  cheat, 
not  as  a  traitor.  He  failed  however  somewhat  in  the 
proof;  and  was  brought  in  guilty  of  treason  by 
the  jury. 

Finding  himself  entirely   in  the    hands  of  the 

King,   he  now  retracted  all   his  former   impostures 

%ith  regard  to  the  popish  plot,  and  even  endeavoured 
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40  atone  for  them  by  new  impostures  against  the  CHAP, 
country  party.  He  affirmed,  that  these  ficdons  LXVIIL 
had  been  extorted  from  him  by  the  sugjgestions  and  ^  ^g, 
artifices  of  Treby  the  recorder,  -  and  ot  Bethel  and 
Cornish,  the  t^;Co  sheriffs  :  This  account  he  persisted 
in  even  at  his  execution ;  and  though  men  knew, 
that  nothing  could  be  depended  on,  which  came 
from  one  so  corrupt,  and  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  ho« 
nour ;  yet  were  they  inclined,  from  his  perseverance, 
to  rely  somewhat  more  on  his  veracity  in  these  last 
asseverations.  But  it  appears  that  his  wife  had  some 
connexions  with  Mrs.  Wall,  the  favourite  maid  of 
the  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth ;  and  Fitz-harris  hoped, 
if  he  persisted  in  a  story  agreeable  to  the  court,  that 
some  nivour  might,  on  tnat  account,  be  shown  to  his 
family. 

It  is  amusing  to  reflect  on  the  several  lights  in 
which  this  story  has  been  represented  by  the  oppo* 
ate  factions.  The  country  party  affirmed,  that 
fitz-harris  had  been  employed  by  the  court,  in  or- 
der to  throw  the  odium  of  the  libel  on  the  exclu- 
sionists,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  a  protestant  ))lot : 
The  court-party  maintained,  that  tha  exclusionists 
had  found  out  Fitz-harris,  a  spy  of  the  ministers, 
and  had  set  him  upon  this  undertaking,  from  an  in- 
tention of  loading  the  court  with  the  unputation  of 
such  a  design  upon  the  exclusionists.  Rather  than 
acquit  their  antagom'sts,  both  sides  were  wiiline  to 
adopt  an  account  the  most  intricate  and  incedtble. 
It  was  a  strange  situation,  in  which  the  people 
at  this  time  were  placed ';  to  be  every  day  tortured 
with  these  perplexed  stories,  and  inflamed  with 
such  dark  suspicions  against  their  feliow-dtizens. 
This  was  no  less  than  the  fifteenth  false  plot,  or 
sham-plot,  as  they  were  then  called,  with  which  the 
court,  it  was  imagined,  had  iendeavoured  to  load 
their  adversaries  ^ 

J  College'!  Trial. 
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CHAP,  IThe  ddtintry  party  had  intended  to  make  use  of 
J^y^j^^^;  Fitz-harris's  evidence  against  the  Duke  and  the  catlio- 
'^  tefil^  '^^^ '  ^^  ^^^  execution  v^as  therefore  a  great  morti- 
fication to  them.  ^But  the  King  aiyl  his  ministers 
were  resolved  not  to  be  contented  with  so  slender  an 
advantage.  They  were  determined  to  pursue  the  vic- 
tory, and  to  employ  against  the  exclusionists  those 
very  offensive  arms,  however  unfair,  which  that 
party  had  laid  up  in  store  against  their  antagonists. 
The  whole  gang  of  spies,  witnesses,  informers,  sub- 
orners, who  had  so  long  been  supported  and  encou- 
raged by  the  leading  patriots,  finding  now  that  the 
King  was  entirely  master,  turned  short  upon  their  old 
patrons,  and  offered  their  service  to  the  ministers. 
To  the  disgrace  of  the  court  and  of  the  age,  thev 
were  received  with  hearty  welcome ;  and  their  testi- 
mony, or  rather  perjury,  made  use  of  in  order  to  com- 
mit legal  murder  upon  the  opposite  party.  With  an 
air  of  triumph  and  derision  it  was  asked,  *'  Are  not 
**  these  men  good  witnesses,  who  have  established  the 
**  popish  plot,  upon  whose  testimony  Stafford-  and  so 
**  many  catholics  have  been  executed,  and  whom 
^*  yoH  yourselves  have  so  long  celebrated  as  men  of 
**  credit  and  veracity  ?  You  have  admitted  them  into 
**  your  bosom :  They  are  best  acquainted  with  your 
"  treasons:  They  are  determined  in  another  shape 
**  to  serve  their  King  and  country  :  And  you  cannot 
^^  complain,  that  the  same  measure,  which  you  meted 
**  to  others,  should  now,  by  a  righteous  doom  or  ven^ 
♦*  geance,  be  measured  out  to  vou." 

It  is  certain,  that  the  principle  of  retaliation  may 
•crve  in  some  cases  as  a  full  apology,  in  others  as  an 
alleviation,  for  a  conduct  which  would  otherwise  be 
exposed  to  great  blame.  But  these  infamous  arts, 
which  poison  justice  in  its  very  source,  and  break  all 
the  bands  of  human  society,  are  so  detestable  and 
dangerous,  that  no  pretence  of  retaliation  can  be 
pleaded  as  an  apology  or  even  an  alleviation  of  the 
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crime  Incurred  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  c  M  A 1*. 
indignation  the  King  and  his  mmisters  felt,  when  LXVIII. 
formerly  exposed  to  the  perjuries  of  abandoned  men^  <— v-— ^ 
the  more  reluctance  should  they  now  have  distovered 
against  employing  the  same  instruments  of  vengeance 
upon  thar  antagonists. 

The  first  person,  on  whom  the  ministers  fell^ 
was  one  College,  a  London  joiner,  who  had  be- 
come extremely  noted  for  his  zeal  against  popery, 
and  was  much  connected  with  Shaftesbury  and  the 
leaders  of  the  country  par^:  For  as  they  relied 
much  upon  the  populace,  men  of  Collegers  rank 
and  station  were  useful  to  them.  College  had  been 
in  Oxford  armed  with  sword  and  pistol  during  the 
sitting  of  the  parliament ;  and  thiis  was  made  the 
foundation  of  his  crime.  It  was  pretended  that  a 
conspiracy  had  been  entered  into  to  seize  the  King's 
person,  and  detain  him  In  confinement,  till  he 
^ould  make  the  concessions  demanded  of  him.  The 
sheriffs  of  London  were  in  stron?  opposition  to  the 
court;  and  it  was  not  strange,  that  the  graiidjury 
named  by  them  rejected  the  bill  against  College. 
Hie  prisoner  was  therefore  sent  to  Oxford,  where 
the  treason  was  said  to  have  been  committed.  Lord 
Norris,  a  courtier,  was  sheriflF  of  the  county  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  were  in  general  devoted  to  the  court 
party.  A  jtiry  was  named,  consisting  entirely  of 
royalists  ;  and  though  they  were  men  of  credit  and 
character,  yet  such  was  the  factious  rage  which 
prevailed,  that  little  justice  could  be  expected  by 
the  prisoner.  Some  papers^  containmg  hints  and 
directions  for  his  defence,  were  taken  ^om  him,  a$ 
he  was  conducted  to  his  trial :  An  iniquity,  which 
some  pretended  to  justify  by  allegmg,  that  a  like 
violaice  had  been  practised  against  a  prisoner  dur* 
iog  the  fury  of  the  popish  plot.  Such  wild  nqtions 
oTretaliation  were  at  that  time  propagated  by  the 
court  party. 

The 
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CHAP*      "^HE   witnesses   produced    against  College    were 
LXVlII,  Dugdale,    Turberville,    Haynes,    Smith ;    men  who 
"^    _j    -^  had  before  given  evidence  against  the '  catholics ;  and 
*^'*     whom  the  jury,   for    that  very  reason,  regarded  as 
the  most  perjured    villains.      College,  though  beset 
with  so  many  toils,  and  oppressed  with  so  many  ini- 
quities, defended    himself    with   spirit,  courage,  ca- 
pacity,  presence   of  mind ;    and  he  invalidated  the 
evidence    of   the  crovim,  by  convincing  arguments 
and  undoubted  testimony :  Yet  did  the  jury,  after  half 
an  hour's    deliberation,  bring   in  a  verdict   against 
him.     llie  inhuman  spectators  received  (he  verdict 
with  a  shout  of  applause  :    But  the  prisoner  was  no- 
wise  dismayed.     At  his  execution,  he  maintained  the 
same  manly  fortitude,  and  still  denied  the  crime  im- 
puted to  him.     His  whole  conduct  and  demeanour 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  led  astray  only  by 
.  the  fury  of  the   times,   and  to  have  been  governed 
by  an  honest,  but  indiscreet,  zeal  for  his  country  and 
his  religion. 

Thus  the  two  parties,  actuated  by  mutual  rage, 
but  cooped  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  law» 
levelled  with  poisoned  daggers  the  most  deadly  blows 
against  each  other's  breast,  and  buried  in  their  factious 
divisions  all  regard  to  truth,  honour,  and  humanity. 
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CHAP.    LXIX. 

State  of  Affairs  In  Ireland.  —  Shaftesbury  acquitted.  — 
Argyll  s  TriaL-^State  of  Affairs  in  Scotland. — State 
of  the  Ministry  in  England.  —  New  Nonunation  of 
Sheriffs.  —  Quo  Warrantos.  —  Great  Power  of  the 
Crown.  —  A  Conspiracy.  —  Shcftesbury  retires  and 
dies.  -^  Rye^bouse  Plot.  —  Conspiracy  discovered.  *— 
Execution  of  the  Conspirators.  —  Trial  of  Lord 
Russel.  —  His  Execution.  —  Trial  of  Algernon  Sid' 
ney.  —  His  Execution.  —  5^/^  of  the  Nation.  —  State 
rf  Foreign  Affairs.  —  King^s  Sickness  and  Death -^ 
and  Character. 

WHEN  the  Cabal  entered  into  the  mysterious  CHAP^ 
alliance  with  France,  they  tcx)k  care  to  remove    LXIX. 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  from  the  committee  of  foreign  ^"^v^**^ 
affairs^    and  nothing  tended  farther  to  increase  the  gtatcof  ' 
national  jealousy,  entertained  against  the  new  mea-  Affaire  in 
sures,  than  to  see  a  man  of  so  much  loyalty,  as  well  Ireland. 
as  probity  and  hcmour,  excluded  from  public  councils* 
They  had  eveu  so  great  interest  with  the  King  as  to 
get  Ormond  recalled  from  the  government  of  Ireland; 
and  Lord  Robarts,  afterwards  Earl  of  Radnor,  suc-^ 
ceeded  him  in    that  important  employment.     Lord 
Berkeley  succeeded  Robarts  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Essex^ 
Berkeley*     At  last,  in  the  year  1677,  Charles  cast 
his  eye  again  upon  Ormond,  whom  he  had  so  long 
neffiected ;  and  sent  him  over  lieutenant  to  Ireland. 
**  I  have  done  every  thing,"  said  the  King,  **  to 
**  disoblige  that  man  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
«<  make  him    my   enemy/'     Ormond,    during  his  » 

disgrace,  had  never  joined  the  malcontents,  nor  en- 
couraged those  clamours,  which,  with  too  much 
reason,  but  often  for  bad  purposes,  were  raised 
against  the  King's  measures.  He  even  thought  it  his 
duty,  regularly,  though  with  dignity,  to  pay  his 
VOL.  VIII.  M\  '\  court 
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CHAP,  court  at  Whitehall ;  and  to  prove  that  his  attachments 
^-}^Jj  ^^^^  founded  on  gratitude,  inclination,  and  principle, 
i6d7.  ^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^^^pc*a^  advantages.  All  the  expres- 
sions, which  dropped  from  him,  while  neglected  by 
the  court,  shewed  more  o{  good  humour,  than  any 
prevsJ^ce  of  q>leen  and  indignation.  *^  I  can  do 
^^  you  no  service,'*  said  he  to  his  fnends,  ^^  I  have 
*'  only  the  power  left  by  my  applicatkms  to  do  you 
**  some  hurt.*'  When  Colonel  Oarey  EKUon  solicited 
hkn  to  second  his  preten»ons  for  an  office,  afid  urged 
that  he  had  no  friends  but  'God  and  his  Grace : 
*'•  Alas!  poor  Carey,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  I  pity 
•'  thee:  Thou  couldst  not  have  two  fnafids  diat 
•*  possess  less  interest  at  cotart."  **  I  am  dirciwn 
*'  by,"  said  he,  on  another  occasion,  "  like  an  old 
<<  rusty  clock;  yet  even  that  neglected  machine, 
•'  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  points  right.'? 

On  such  occasions,  when  Ormond,  from  decency, 
liaid  his  attendance  at  court,  the  King,  equally 
ashamed  to  shew  him  civility  and  to  neglect  him, 
was  abashed  and  confounded.  ^^  Sir,"  said  the  pro- 
fligate Buckingham,  ^'  I  wish  to  know  whether  it 
^<  be  the  Duke  of  Ormond  that  is  out  of  favour  widi 
"  your  Majesty,  or  your  Majesty  with  the  Duke  cf 
"  Ormond;  for,  of  the  two,  you  seem  the  most 
**  out  of  countenace." 

When  Charles  found  it  his  mterest  to  diow  fa* 
vour  to  the  old  royalists,  and  to  the  church  of  £ng* 
land,  Ormond,  who  was  much  revered  by  that  whole 
party,  could  not  fail  of  recovering,  together  with 
the  government  of  Ireland,  his  former  credit  and 
authority.  His  administration,  when  lord  lieute«- 
nant,  corresponded  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  life ; 
and  tended  equally  to  promote  the  interests  of  Prince 
and  people,  of  protestant  and  catholic.  Ever  firmly 
attached  to  the  established  'religion,  he  was  able, 
even  during  those  jealous  times,  to  escape  suspicion, 
though  he  gratified  not  vulgar  prejudices  by  any 
persecution  of  the  popish  party.  He  increased  the 
4  revenue 
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Mreme^of irdand  to  dune  bimdred  tht>tt8Piii4  po^nd8  GHA  P* 
a^ysar^  He  lOiamtalaed  a  x^ular  airoy  id"  tea  dtou-  ^ I^KIX*^ 
$and  men :  He  mqjported  a  well  disciplined  mili^  ^iiSftx* 
of  tventy  thoitsacid  :  And  tboAigh  ihe  aot  ^  6eCd^ 
ment  had  so  far  been  infrtnged,  that  catiboll^  weflf 
permitted  to  ike   in   corporate  towns,  itbey   weoe 
guarded  with  so   careftil  an  eye,^  that  tbe  moat  ti- 
moTDua   panotestant  never   appcehendcsd  9SMf  danger 
fnan  :thein« 

The  dbief  objeot  of  Essex's  andDition  wa^  to  retun 
to  Ae  >0tation  al  lord  Ueiitenant,  "where  he  had  ben 
haturad  vskh  hoBonr  and  integrity :  Shaftesbury  and 
Bockiiigfaafli  bore  4m  lextseme  hatired  Ho  Ormond*  - 
bndi  .torn  personAl  'and  forty  cendidficatiQns.:  Ji^ 
ffBBLt  mm  of  ihe  lanti^couartiera  \7as  tp  throw  .tdfaK> 
tians  {on  cnsery  past  s£  the  iEif^'s  goi»iwijeBt.  It 
ootdd  be  no  suEprise,  'fbetefosEe,  to  tbe  (kffd  iieutenaot 
to  3eani,  ihat  ins  admibiflferation  vkjbs  'attacked  in  « 
|>acliaoDeiit;  partkuiarfy  [by  fihafteibnry :;  [but  'he  had 
the  satisfiK^ion  at  dKsame  twe^to  ,hfiu:(of  theikeen, 
dioogh'poilite  defimce,  snad^iby  Us  tson  tjbe  generout' 
Oa^R/u  iAfter  justafyii^  aeixeral  panticulars  tof  <)brf- 
]Inmd^B  jadninktration  against  rtfaat  intdgt&ig  patriot^ 
QKory^iQceedadJa  the  iokbwing  ixFords.':  ^^  Hainng 
**  spoken  of  xAat  the  iord  ilientenant  Jus  .done»  d 
^  ipqesame  oMith  tthe^same^rutb-tD  tdl  your  ilondfibips 
^  iwfaat  dae  iiafi  not  dene.  He  jnever  jadviaed  ;the 
^  A>iwdung  jof  'the  tniple  leagiie ;  ix  merar  ^adwed 
^  the  flhutting  up  of  .the^exche^Dor ;  he  inener  :adisised 
^  (the  idecb»atzim  ibr  a  toleration.;  he  )nexreT  ^vised 
^'  cthe  faffing  out  ondfth  the  Datafa  and  ihe  joining 
^  mnth  £rance.:  He'wassot  the  author  .ofttfaatinoat 
^  esioellant  position,  DeUnda  ar/  iCsrt'fragOj  ^tioat  &2l« 
^^  dand,  a  prstastaiit  (gantry,  dumld,  contraity,  'to  tb^ 
^  true  dnteneats  xxf  lEnghmd,  ibe  ttotaQy  destrcigrffd* 
^  1  beg  ^at  your  rlac^hips  will  be  ^so  pat  as  to 
^  judge  of  nsy  £tther  and  all  /men,  acootding  10 
^  (tbnr  aodQas  9Bid  theur  ta)Bnsds."  These  feiW 
wileaBeSy  iproinKiQoad  tfc^  a  f(bun  gallant  .soldittC» 

M  2  .    noted 
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CHAP,  noted  for  probity,  had  a  surprising  effect  upon  the 
LXIi.   audience,  and  confounded  alPthe  rhetoric  of  his  elo- 

^■"^J — '  quent  and  factious  adversary.    The  Prince  of  Orange, 

*    ''     who  esteemed  the  former  character  as  much  as  he 

despised  the  latter,  could  not  forbear  congratulating 

by  letter  the  Earl  of  Ossory  on  this  new  species  of 

victory  which  he  had  obtained. 

OssoRY,  though  he  ever  kept  at  a  distance  from 
faction,  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom ; 
though  he  never  made  any  compliance  with  the  cor- 
rupt views  of  the  court,  was  beloved  and  respected  by 
the  King.  An  univer^  grief  appeared  on  his  death,, 
which  happened  about  this  time,  and  which  the  po- 

^  pulace,   as  usual  wherever  they  are  much^ected, 

foolishly  ascribed  to  poison.  Ormond  bore  the  loss 
with  patience  and  dignity  ;  though  he  ever  retained 
a  pleasing,  however  melancholy,  sense  of  the  signal 
merit  of  Ossory.  **  I  would  not  exchange  my  dead 
**  son,"  said  he,  "  for  any  living  son  in  Christendom." 
Thes^  particularities  may  appear  a  digression ;  but 
it  is  with  pleasure,  I  own,  that  I  relax  myself  for  a 
mopient  in  die  contemplation  of  these  humane  and 
virtuous  characters,  amidst  that  scene  of  fiiry  and 
faction,  fraud,  and  violence,  in  which  at  present  our 
narration  has  unfortunately  engaged  us. 

Besides  the  general  interest  of  the  country  party^ 
to  decry  the  conduct  of  all  the  King's  ministers,  the 
prudait  and  peaceful  administration  of  Ormond  was 
m  a  particular  manner  displeasing  to  them.  In 
England,  where  the  catholics  were  scarely  one  to  a 
hundred,  means  had  been  found  to  excite  an  uni- 
versal panic,  on  account  of  insurrections,  and  even 
massacres,*  projected  by  that  sect ;  and  it  could  not 
but  seem  strange  that  in  Ireland,  where  they  ex* 
ceeded  the  protestants  six  to  one,  there  should  no 
symptoms  appear  of  any  combination  or  conspiracy- 
Such  an  incident,  when  duly  considered,  might  even 
in  England  shake  the  credit  of  the'plot,  anddiminidi 
the  authority  of  those  leaders^  who  had  so  long,  with 

such 
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9ach  industry,   inculcated  the  beli^  of  it  on   the  CHAP, 
nadon.     Rewards,  therefore,  were  published  in  Ire*  ,^^\ 
land  to  any  that  would  bring  intelligence  or  become   \^ 
witnesses;   and  some  profligates . were  sent  over  to 
that  kingdom,  with  a  commission  to  seek  out  evi- 
dence against  the  catholics.  Under  pretence  of  search- 
ing for  arms  or  papers,  they  broke  into  houses,  and 
plundered  them :   They  threw  innocent  men  mto  pri- 
son, and  took  bribes  *  tor  thdr  release :  And  aftar  all 
their  diligence,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  that  country, 
commonly  fertile  enoueh  in  witnesses,  could  funvsh 
them  with  any  fit  for  their  purpose* 

AT.laist,  one  Fitzgerald  appeared,  followed  by 
Ivey,.  Sanson,  Dennis,  Bourke,  two  Macnamaras, 
and  some  others.  These  men  were  immediately 
sent  -over  to  England ;  and  though  they  possessed 
neither  character  sufficient  to  gain  belief  even  for 
truth,  nor  sense  to  invent  a  credible  falsehood,  they 
were  caressed,  rewarded,  supported,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Oliver  Plunket, 
the  titular  Primate  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  peaceable 
dispositions,  was  condemned  and  executed  upon 
such  testimony.  And  the  Oxford  parliament  en- 
tered so  far  into  the  matter  as  to  vote,  that  they  were 
entirely  satisfied  in  the  reality  of  the  horrid  and 
damnable  Irish  plot.  But  such  decisions,  though  at 
first  regarded  as  infallible,  had  now  lost  much  oftheir 
authority;  and  the  public  still  remained  somewhat 
indifferent  and  incredulous. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
subsequent  victory  of  the  royalists,  Shaftesbury's 
evidences,  with  Turberville,  Smith,  and  others,  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  ministers,  and  gave  in- 
formation of  high  treason  against  their  former  patron. 
It  is  sufficiently  scandalous,  that  intelligence,  con-^^  . 
veyed  by  such  men,  should  have  been  attended  to : 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  the  court 
agents,  nay  the  minivers,  nay  the  King  himself  % 

^  See  Captain  Wilkbvon't  Namtite. 

M  3  went 
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CH  A  P,  \Mftt  hrtbtr,  and  were  aedw  ib  efideavouring^  Aoilg^ 
J[^^  ia  taii,  »  6ad  mwe  rqp«i«iMie  persons  to  support 
\^^  dM  bhsted  cfisdttl  c£  Ae  Irish  vpiffies$es«r  Shaftesbwy 
W9fcs  committed  (o  prisMv  sead  bss  iadictftient  was 
pr«Beft«ed  t<»  tbe  grand  ^tfff.  The  new  sher^s^  of 
L(S»doft,  ^tttie,  antd  iHlkiii^oit,  were  esvgaged  as 
deeply  an-  the^  predeieedsors  i&  the  country  party ; 
and  they  took  c?^e  to  nuaae  a  jnry  devoted  to  the 
iMtfie  cs^use  r  A  precaution  qtske  necessary,  whesf  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  find  men  indiffcfrent  or  at-^ 
tadied  ta  neither  party.  As  ht  aas^inearing  could  go, 
the  treason  was  clearly  proved  against  Sbajtesbury; 
or  rather  so  cleariy  as  to  merie  no  kkui  of  crecfit  or 
Shafteft-  atiention.  That  veteran  leader  of  a  party,  enured 
bury  ac  from  fajs  eartf  youth  to  faction  and  intrigue,  to 
quitted,  cabals  and  cons|Mr^ies,  was  represented  as  opening 
without  reserve  his  treasonable  intentions  to  these 
obscure  bamditti,  said  throwing  out  such  violent  and 
outrageous  reproaches  upon  the  King,  as  nc^e  but 
men  of  low  education,  like  themsdves,  couM  be 
supposed  to  employ.  The  draft  of  an  association, 
it  is  true,  against  popery  and  the  Duke,  was  found  in 
Shaftesbury *s  cabinet;  sttid  dangerous  inferences 
might  be  drawn  from  many  classes  of  that  paper* 
But  if  did  not  appear,  that  it  had  been  framed  by 
Shafteefbnry^  or  so  much  as  approved  by  him.  And 
IM  projects  of  an  as3K>ciation  had  been  proposed  in  par-^ 
Hament:,  it  wa$  v^  natural  for  this  nobleman,  or  his 
correspondents,  to  be  thinking  of  some  plan,  which 
it  might  be  proper  to  ky  before  that  assembly.  The 
grand!  jury,  therefore,  after  weighing  all  these  dr- 
ctrmsfante^,  rejected  the  indictment ;  and  the  people, 
who  attended  the  hall,  testified  dieir  joy  by  tbe 
loudest  acclamations,  which  were  echoed  throughout 
^  whole  city. 

Ad&m  this  time  a  scheine  of  oppression  was  IsM  in 
S^ottand^  afiier  a  manner  still'  more  flagrant,  agamst  a 
n6Memslimii^h  less  obnoidons  than  Shalcesbmy;  and 
ais  that  country  wad  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  total 

subjection,! 
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wbyecdoji^   the   project  had  t^  good  foitufie  tp  CHAP, 
wcceed.  LXIX. 

Thb  Earl  of  Argyle,   from  his  youth,  had  dis-  '  V^o,^ 
iXBguiahQd  himself  by  his  loyalty,  aud  his  attachmem  Argyie't 
to  the  royal  fisi^mily.    Though  his  father  was  head  of  trial. 
the  GovenaBiers^  he  himself  refused  to  concur  in  any 
of  their  measures :  And  when  a  commission  of  colo- 
nel was  given  him  by  the  convention  of  states,  he 
forbcn-e  to  act  upon  it,  till  it  should  be  ratified  by 
the  King*    By  his  resf>eQtful  behaviour,  as  well  ^ 
by  hffl  services,   he    made    himself   accq^tabie   tQ 
Charles,   whm  that  Prince  wa«  in  Scotl^:  And 
eren  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,   all  the  misf^^ 
fbvtunfiB  which  attended  the  royal  cause,  coitld  not 
engage  him  to  de^rt  it     Under  Middleton  he  obMi^ 
nately  persevered  to  hara^  and  infest  the  victorioua 
Englisb ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  received  orders  from 
that  general,  that  he  would  submit  to  accept  of  a 
cipitulation.     Such   jealousy  of   his   IqyiU    attach^ 
ments  was   entertained   by  the  commoawealih  and 
Protector,  that  a  pretence  was  soon  after  fallen  upon 
to  commit  him  to  prison ;  and  his  confinement  was 
rigorously  continued  till  the  restoration.    The  King, 
sensible  of  his  services,    had   remitted  to  him  h^ 
father's  forfeiture,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Argyle ; 
and  when  a  most  unjust  sentence  was  pasaed  upon 
him  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  Charles  had  anew  ^ 
remitted  it.^    In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  reign, 
Argyle  behaved  himself  dutifullv;   and  though  he 
seemed  not    disposed  to  go   all  lengths  with  the 
courts  be  always  app^red,  even  in  bis  oppoaitioni 
to  be  a  man  of  mild  dispositions  and  peaceably;  de* 
portment. 

A  PAiiuAM£NT  was  summoned  at  Edinburgh 
this  summer,  and  the  Duke  was  appointed  com** 
msadoner.  Besides  granting  money  to  the  King»  wd 
voting  the  indefeasible  right  of  succession^  thk 
parliament  enacted  a  test,  which  all  persons,,  pas* 
aeased  of  offices,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiaaticaU 
mre  borad  to  take.    In  this  test,  the  King's  supre« 

V  4  imcy 
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CHAP,  macy  was  aseerted,  the  covenant  renounced,  pasnve 
LXIX.  obedience  assented  to,  and  all  obligations  declaimed 
^~-^  of  endeavouring  any  alteration  in  civil  or  ecclesi- 
''  astical  establishments.  This  was  the  state  of  the 
test,  as  proposed  by  the  courtiers ;  but  the  country 
party  proposed  also  to  insert  a  clause,  which  could 
not  with  decency  be  refused,  expressing  the  person^s 
adherence  to  the  protestant  Veligion,  The  •whole 
was  of  an  enormous  length,  considered  as  an  oath ; 
and  what  was  worse,  a  confession  of  faith  was  there 
^  ratified,  what  had  bieen  imposed  a  little  after  the 
reformation,  and  which  contained  many  articles 
altogether  forgotten  by  the  parliament  and  nation* 
Among  others,  the  doctrine  of  resistance  was  in- 
culcated; so  that  the  test,  being  voted  in  a  hurry, 
was  found  on  examination  to  be  a  medley  of  contra- 
diction and  absurdity.  Several  persons,  the  most 
attached  to  the  crown,  scrupled  to  take  it:  The 
Bishops  and  many  of  the  clergy  remonstrated :  The 
Earl  of  Queensberry  refused  to  swear,  except  he 
might  be  allowed  to  add  an  explanation :  And  even 
the  privy  council  thought  it  necessary  to  publish,  for 
general  satisfaction,  a  solution  of  some  difficulties 
attending  the  test. 

Though  the  courtiers  could  not  reject  the  clause 
of  adhering  to  the  protestant  religion,  they  proposed, 
as  a  necessary  mark  of  respect,  that  all  Princes  of 
the  blood  should  be  exempted  from  taking  the  oath. 
This  exception  was  zealously  opposed  by  Argyle; 
who  observed  that  the  sole  danger  to  be  dreaded 
for  the  protestant  religion  must  proceed  from  the 
perversion  of  the  royal  family.  By  in^sdng  on 
such  topics,  he  drew  on  himself  the  secret  indiK&a^ 
tion  of  the  Duke,  of  which  he  soon  felt  th^  mtal 
consequences. 

When  Argyle  took  the  test  as*  a  privy-counsellor, 
he  subjoined,  in  the  Duke's  presence,  an  explanation, 
which  he  had  beforehand  communicated  to  that 
Prince,  and  which  he  believed  to  .have  been  zpptaveA 
by  bim«    It  was  in  these  words :  **  I  have  considered 

«the 
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^  the  test,  and  am  very  desirous  of  giving  obediaice  C  H  A  P. 
^  as  far  as  I  can.  I  am  confident  that  the  parliament  ,  ^j^^\ 
*•  never  intended  to  impose  contradictory  oaths  :  ^^g^ 
*^  Therefore,  I  think,  no  man  can  explain  it  but  for 
*«  himself.  Accordingly,  I  take  it  as  .far  as  it  is 
consistent  with  itseli  and  the  protestant  religion. 
^  And  I  do  declare,  that  I  mean  not  to  bind  myself, 
**  in  my  station,  and  in  a  lawfd  way,  from  wishing, 
^^  and  endeavouring  any  alteration,  which  I  think  to 
**  the  advantage  of  church  or  state,  and  not  repug- 
^«  uant  to  the  protestant  religion  and  my  loyalty : 
^*  And  this  I  understand  as  a  part  of  my  oath/' 
The  Duke,  as  was  natural,  heard  these  words  with 
grreat  tranquillity :  No  one  took  the  least  offence : 
Ai^le  was  admitted  to  sit  that  day  in  council: 
And  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  a  capital  of- 
fence had  been  committed,  where  occasion  seemed 
not  to  have  been  given,  so  much  as  for  a  frown  or 
reprimand. 

Argyle  was  much  surprised,  a  few  days  after,  to 
find  that  a  warrant  was  issued  for  committing  him 
to  prison ;  that  he  was  indicted  for  high-treason, 
leasing-ms^Jng,  and  perjury;  and  that  trom  these 
innocent  words  an  accusation  was  extracted,  by 
which  he  was  to  forfeit  honours,  life,  and  fortune^ 
It  is  needless  to  enter  into  particulars,  where  the 
iniquity  of  the  whole  is  so  apparent.  Ihough  the 
sword  of  justice  was  displayed,  even  her  semblance 
was  not  put  on ;  and  the  forms  alone  of  laW  were 
preserved,  in  order  to  sanctify,  or  rather  aggravate, 
the  oppression.  Of  five  judges,  three  did  not 
scruple  to  find  the  guilt  of  treason  and  leasing- 
mahang  to  be  incurred  by  the  prisoner :  A  jury  of 
fifteen  noblemen  gave  verdict  against  him  :  And  the 
King,  being  consulted,  ordered  the  sentence  to  be 
pronounced ;  but  the  execution  of  it  to  be  suspended 
all  farther  orders. 

It  was  pretended  by  the  Duke  and  his  creatures, 
that  Argyle's  life  and  fortune  were  not  in  any  danger, 
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CH  A  P.  aod  diar  die  ade  reasoft  for  pushing  the  ttial:  to  sued 
LXIX*   extremities   against  hiok  was  in  order  to  mgxket  bim 
^   -   -^  renouace  some  hereditary  jurisdictiona,  which  gave 
*    '*     hi&  £unil]r  a  dangerous  authority  ia  the   h^bk»ds, 
and  obstructed  the   course   of^  public  justice.    But 
allowing  tine  end  to  be  justifiable,   the  nieaas  were 
infamous ;  and  such  as  were  incompatible,  not  onlf 
with   a  free,   but  a  civilised  government.     Ai'gyle 
had  therefore  no  reason  to  trust  any  longer  to  the 
justice  or  mercy   of  such  enemies:   He  made  his 
escape  from  prison ;  and  till  he  should  find  a  ship 
for  Holland,  he  concealed  himself  diH'ing  some  thne 
la  Loodciii*     The  King  heard  of  bis  lurking-place^ 
but  would  not  allow  Inm  to  be  arrested  \    All  the 
parts,  however^  of  his  sentence,  as  far  as  the  go- 
vernment in   Scotland    had  power,  were  rigorously 
executed;  hk  estate  confiscated,  his  arms  reversed 
and  torn. 
State  of        It  would  seem,  that  the  genuine  passion  for  liberty 
q^"7  *"    was  at  this  time  totally  extinguished  in  Scotland  : 
CO    n  ,  'j'jjgjpg  ^33  Qjjjy  preserved  a  spirit  of  mutiny  and  se^ 
dition,  encouraged  by  a  mistaken  zeal  for  religion. 
Cameron  and  Cargil,  two  furious  preachers,  went  a 
8tq>  beyond  all  their  brethren:   They  publicly  ex- 
communicated  the   King  for  his  tyranny  and  his 
breach  of  the  covenant;  and   they   renounced  att 
allegiance  to   him.     Cameron    was   killed    by    the 
troops  in  an  action  at  Airs»Moss ;  Cargil  was  taken 
and    hanged.     Many   of  their  followers  were  tried 
and  convicted.     TheTr   lives  were  offered  them  if 
they  would  say,  God  save  the  King :  But  they  would 
only  agree  to  pray  for  his  repentance.    This  obsti* 
nacy  was  mudi  insisted  on  as  an  apology  for  the  ri- 
gours of  the  administration :  But  if  duly  considered^ 
It  will  rather  afford  reason  for  a  contrary  inference^ 
Such  unhappy  delusion  is  an  object  rather  of  comr* 
miseration  than  of  anger :   And  it  is  almost  io^os* 

\  Burnet,  voLi.  p«5aa. 
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dble  fbat  men  could  have  been  carmd  to  fladk  1 
degree  of  fi^ns^,  unless  pofoked  by  »  long  train 
of  Tioience  and  oppresskm. 

As  the  King  was  master  kt  £zigland»  and  no  laager 
dreaded  the  clamoTBirs  of  the  country  party,  he  pei> 
mitted  the  Duke  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  wa»  soon 
^iter  prevailed  on  to  alkxw  of  his  return  to  England, 
«d  of  hi9  bearing  a  port  in  the  admimstiaAion.  The 
Duke  went  to  Scotland,  in  carder  to  bring  up  his 
familv,  and  settle  the  govermnent  ct  that  country; 
asid  her  chose  to  nke  nis  passage  by  sea.  The  ship 
struck  cm  a  sand-baak,  and  was  lost :  The  Duke 
escaped  in  the  barge  }  and  it  is  pretended  thac^  while 
many  persons  of  rank  and  qiofity  were  drowned^ 
and  among  the  rest  Hyde,  his  Ixother-in-law,  he 
was  very  careful  to  tare  several  of  his  doga  and 
priestt:  For  these  two  ^pedes  of  £ivattrites  ara 
conpted  together  by  some  writers.  It  has  likewise 
been  asserted,  that  the  barge  might  safely  have  held 
more  persons,  and  that  some  who  swam  to  it  were 
thrust  c^,  and  even  their  hands  ciit^  in  order  to  dis* 
engage  them.  But  every  actiaa  of  every  enmicst 
person,  during  this  period,  is  so  Eable  to  be  mia^ 
fliCerpreted  aiid  misrepresemed  by  faction,  that  vfe 
ought  to  be  very  cautiotis  in  passing  judgment  oa 
too  slight  evidence*  It  is  remarkable^  that  the 
saikrs  on  board  the  ship^  though  ;hev  felt  them* 
selves  sinking,  and  saw  inevitable  deatn  before  thav 
eyes,  yet,  as  soon  as  they  observed  the  Duke  to  be  in 
safety,  gave  a  loud  shout,  in  testimony  of  dieir  )oy 
and  satisfaction. 

Thb  Duke,  during  his  abode  in  Scotlsmd,  had 
beliaved  with  great  civility  towards  the^eentry  and 
nobiHty ;  and  by  his  courtly  demeanour  had  much 
won  }BL]^  their  aflectkms :  But  Ins  treatment  of  the 
enthusiasts  was  still  somewhat  rigorous ;  and  in  many 
bistances  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  a  severe,  if  not 
an  unrelenting  temper.  It  is  even  asserted,  that  he 
^i^etimes  assisted  at  the  torture  of  criminals,  and 
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CHAP*,  looked  on  with  tranquillity ,  as  if  he  were  consider^-' 
^LXIX.    ing  some  .curious  experiment ".     He  left  the  autho- 
1^2^  "^  ^  ^^^  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  chancel* 
lor,  and  the  Eari  of  Queensberry,  treasurer.     A  very 
arbitrary  spirit  appeared  in  their  administration:  A 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Weir  was  tried,  because 
he  had  kept  company  with  one  who  had  been  in  re-» 
bellion ;  though  that  person  had  never  been  marked 
out  by    process  or  proclamation.     The  inferences 
upon  which  Weir  was  condemned  (for  a  prosecution 
by  the  government  and   a  condemnation   were  in 
Scotland   the  same  thing)  hung  upon  each  other 
after  the  following  manner  r  No  man,  it  was  sup<- 
posed,  could  have  been  in  a  rd>ellion  without  being 
exposed  to  suspicion  in  the  neighbourhood :  If  the 
ndghbourhood  had  suspected  him,  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed  that  each  individual  had  likewise  heard  of  the 
grounds  of  suspicion  :  Every  man  was  bound  to  de- 
clare to  the  government  his  su^idon  against  every 
man,  and  to  avoid  the  company  of  traitors ;  to  fail 
in  this  duty  was  to  participate  m  the  treason :  The 
conclusion  on  the  wnole  was.  You  have  conversed 
with  a  rebel ;   therefore  you  are  yourself  a  rebel. 
A  reprieve  was,  with  some  difficulty,  procured  for 
Weir ;  but  it  was  seriously  determined  to  make  use 
of.  the  precedent.^    Courts  of  judicature  were  erected 
in  the  southern  and  western  xoundes,  and   a  strict 
inquisition  carried  on   against  this  new  species  of 
crime.     The  term  of  three  years  was  app(»lited  for 
the  continuance  of  these  courts ;  after  which  an  in- 
demnity  was  promised.     Whoever  would  take  the 
test,  was  instantly  entitled   to  the  benefit   of   this 
^demnity.     The  presbyterians,  alarmed  with  such 
tyranny,  from  which  no  man  could   deem    himself 
»fe,  began  to  think  of  leaving  the  country;  and 

*  Burnety  vol.  i.  p.  583.  Wodrow,  voL  ii.  p.  169.  Tbis  last 
author,  who  is  much  the  better  authority,  mentioDS  only  one 
jngtaoce,  that  of  Spreul,  which  leems  to  havt  been  an  ektnN 
ordinary  one. 
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some  of  their  agents  were  sent  to  England,  in  order 

to  treat  with  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  for  a  settle-  

ment  in  that    colony.     Any  condition  seemed  pre-  ^^^  ^ 
ferable  to  their  living  in  their  native  country,  which, 
by  the  prevalence  of  persecution  and  violence,  was 
become  as  insecure  to  them  as  a  den  of  robbers. 

Above  two  thousand  persons  were  outlawed  on 
pretence  of  their  conversing  or  having  intercourse 
with'  rebels  *",  and  they  were  continually  hunted  in 
their  retreat  by  soldiers,  spies,  informers,  and  op« 
pressive  magistrates.  It  was  usual  to  put  ensnaring 
questions  to  people  living  peaceably  in  their  own 
houses;  such  as,  *•  Will  you  renounce  the  cove- 
**  nant  ?  Do  you  esteem  the  risine  at  Bothwel  to 
**  be  rebellion  ?  Was  the  killing  of  the  Archbishop 
"  of  St.  Andrews  murder?"  And  when  the  poor 
deluded  creatures  refused  to  answer,  capital  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  on  them  ^  Even  women  were 
brought  to  the  ^bbet  for  this  pretended  crime.  A 
number  of  fugitives,  rendered  frantic  by  oppression^ 
had  published  a  seditious  declaration ;  renov  ndng 
allegiance  to  Charles  Stuart,  whom  they  called,  as 
they,  for  their  parts,  had  indeed  some  reason  to 
esteem  him,  a  tyrant.  This  incident  afforded  the 
privy- council  a  pretence  for  an  unusual  kind  of  op- 
pression.  Soldiers  were  dispersed  over  the  country, 
and  power  was  given  to  all  commission-officers,  even 
the  lowest,  to  oblige  every  one  they  met  with  to  ab- 
jure the  declaration ;  and,  upon  refusal,  instantly, 
without  farther  questions,  to  shoot  the  delinquent  ^ 
It  were  endless,  as  well  as  shocking,  to  enumerate 
all  the  instances  of  persecution,  or  m  other  words, 
of  absurd  tyranny,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
Sf:otland.  One  of  them,  however,  is  so  singular, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  relating  it. 

"  Wodrowy  Tol.  n«  Appendix,  94.        ^  Ibid.  toL  ii«  pattim. 
'  Ibid*  vol.  ii.  p.  434. 
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CHAP.  IWb^  -vnuMii  were  .seized «;  jttd  the  ^cusconarf 
IJttX.  oath  ^was  teodered  to  them^  by  "which  they  were  to 
^^""^  9tfiT^  ibe  sedifioiis  dedaratioii  ^A)ove  mentioned* 
Thejr  all  nfiieed  and  mere  condemned  to  t  capital 
pngishmunt  bf  drovuBng*  One  of  dhem  was  an 
elderly  woman:  The  other  two  were  young;  o&e 
oghtoen  years  taf  age,  the  other  xmly  riMrtoem 
Even  these  idolent  penecnttics  were  ashamed  so  put 
the  yosmgest  ilo  desdi :  Bat  the  other  two  wwe  con- 
ducted to  the  |ibce  <f  «xecvtioQ,  and  were  tied  M 
stakes  within  liie  ;sea^raark  at  low-water:  A  con- 
laiYance  -^^^ch  rendered-  their  death  lingerang  aad 
dreadfbl.  The  elderly  womasi  was  placed  farthest  in, 
and  by  the  rising  of  the  ■waters  was  ^rst  sufibcated. 
The  younger^  partfy  tsnified  with  the  view  of  iher 
-QontpaxuDn's  deadly  pardy  subdued  by  the  «ntraaty 
^  her  friends,  was  pcevailed  with  to  say,  "Oad  4ttve 
the  Kif^»  Iimnefliately  the  Rotators  called  o«t  that 
rile  had  sifbmitted;  sind  abe  was  looaaned  ftom  the 
soke.  Major  Winram  the  officer  who  guarded  }|he 
^Kccution,  again  xeqpnsed  her  to  sign  the  abjuration  ; 
and  upon  her  re&sid,  he  ordered  1^  instantly  ta  be 
(dunged  in  the  water,  where  <she  was  suffocated. 

The  fietverity  lof  the  administratbn  in  SGotland  » 
in  part  ito  he  .asoribed  to  the  Duke's  temper,  ito 
whom  the  King  iiad  dcen^gned  «ver  the  govemmenet 
of  ihat  tsnmtry,  and  who  ganre  such  attemien  to  af- 
&ir8  as  to  allow  inotfak^  of  momant  to  escape  ihinw 
£van  the  'gcnnemmsnt  of  Ensland,  from  the  same 
cause,  )began  to  be  somewhat  infected  with  the  same 
fieveidty.  The  Duke's  credit  was  great  at  court. 
Ibeugh  fuither  so  mudi  beloved  nor  esteemed  as 
liie  £ing,  he  was  (more  dreaded ;  and  thenoe  an 
attendance  more  exact,  as  lirall  as  a  submission  more 
obsequious,  was  paid  to  him.  The  saying  d  Waller 
was  remarked,  that  Charles,  in  spite  to  the  parlia* 
meat,  who  had  determined  that  the  1[>uke  should  not 

J  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  505. 
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snocrad  Urn,  vns  resolved  that  be  shodd  xeign  evrea 
in  his  lifetime. 

The  King,  jiowever,  Vfbo  loved  to  naintaia  a  ba-  ^J^T  ^ 
lance  in  ius  iioimdk,  stiU  supponed  fisHtax,  whom 
he  created  a  manpiis,  and  made  iprivy  seal,  tfaoogh 
ever  in  opposition  to  the  Duke.     This  msan,  who  State  of 
yiossessed   the   finest  genius  and  most  extensive  ca«-  theminis. 
padiy  of  aU  «m|doyed  in  pabUc  afiaiis  daring  the  ^^j^j. 
present   reign,  aflected  a  specie  of   neotralitf  h^ 
tmeen  die  parlies,  and  was  esteemed  the  head  oif  ithat 
small  body  kzimm  by  the  denomination  of  Trimmers. 
This  eondua,  which  is  more  natural  to  men  of  in» 
tegrity,  than  »of  ambition,  could  not,  however,  pio» 
onre  Uon  the  former  character  ;  and  be  vrais^Bhraf^ 
whih  season,  regarded  as  an  intriguer  ra^r  than  4 
patriot.      Sundefland,  who  had  pvomoted  the  e»- 
dusion^'bill,  and  who  had  been  d^)laoed  <on  that  »> 
coont,  was  again,  with  the  Duke's  consent,  brou^ 
into  the  ^administrarion.     The  extfeme  da;flicity,4tt 
least  variableness,  of  this  man's  conduct,  dirougli 
die  whole  coarse  aS  his  life,  made  it  he  snspeclcd 
that  It  was  by  the  King's  direction  he  had  mixed  with 
Ae  country  partv«    Hyde,  created  [Ead  of  fiochettar, 
WESs  first  commissioner  of  tiie  treasury,  and  wasten^^ 
ttrely  in  the  Duke's  interests.  ^ 

Th£  King  hunself  was  4Miged  to  act  as  the  head 
tcf  a  tporty ;  a  disagreeable  ^tuation  ^r  a  Prince,  and 
always  the  source  of  much  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. He  knew  how  obnoxious  the  dissenters  wens 
to  the  church,  and  he  resolved,  contrary  to  :tfae 
maxims  of  toleration  which  he  had  hhberto  anp^ 
{lorted  in  England,  to  gratify  his  friends  by  the 
persecution  of  his  enemies.  The  laws  against  con- 
venticles were  now  rigorously  executed;  an  expe* 
dient  which,  the  King  knew,  would  diminish  nei« 
ther  the  numbers  nor  influence  of  the  non-con- 
formists;  ancf  which  is  therefore  to  be  deemed  more 
the  result  of  pasgion  than  of  policy.     Scarcely  ^ny 
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CHAP.  paMcution  serves  the  intended  purpose  but  such  ad 

LXIX.   amounts  to  a  total  extermination. 

^  ~^^~  -^  Though  the  King^s  authority  made  every  day 
^*  gf^t  advances,  it  still  met  with  considerable  obi 
stacles,  chkfly  from  the  city,  which  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  malcontents.  The  juries,  in 
particular,  named  by  the  sheriffs,  were  not  likely 
to  be  impartial  judges  between  the  crown  and  the 

New  no-    people;   and,    after   the  experiments  already  made 

mination    in  the  case  of  Shaftesbury  and  that  of  College,  trea- 

of  sheriffs.  gQji^  jt  ^33   apprehended,    might    there    be    com- 
mitted*  with    impunity.     There  could  not  therefore 
be  a  more  important  service   to  .the  court  than  to 
put    affairs    upon    a   different    footing.      Sir   John 
Moore;  the  mayor,  was  gained  by  secretary  Jen* 
kins,  and  encouraged  to  insist  upon  the  customary 
privUege  of  his  office,  of  naming  one  of  the  she- 
riffs.      Accordingly,    when    the    time    of   election 
came,    he    drank    to    North,   a  Levant    merchant, 
who  accepted  of  that  expensive  office.     The  coun- 
try  party    said,  that,  bmg    lately    returned    from 
Turkey,    he   was  on   account   of  his  recent  expe* 
rience,  better  qualified  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
court.     A  poll  was  opened    for  the  election  of  an- 
other   sheriff*;    and  here  began  the  contest.      The 
majority    of  the   common-hdl,  headed  by  the  two 
sheriffs  of  the  former  year,  refused  to  acknowledge 
the    mayor's    right   of  appointing   one  sheriff*,  but 
insisted    that   both   must   be  elected  by  the  livery. 
24th  of'    Papillon   and  Dubois   were  the  persons  whom  the 

^"^*  country  party  agreed  to  elect :  Box  was  pointed  out 
by  the  courtiers.  The  poll  was  op^ied;  but 
as  the  mayor  would  not  allow  the  election  to  pro- 
ceed for  two  vacancies,  the  sheriff's  and  he  separated, 
and  each  carried  on  the  poll  apart.  The  country 
party,  who  voted  with  the  sheriffs  for  Papillon  and 
Dubois,  were  much  more  numerous  than  those  who 
voted  with  the  mayor  for* Box:    But  as  the  mayor 
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insisted,   that  his  poll  \7as  the  cmly  legal  one,   he  CHAP, 
declared  Box  to  be  duly  elected.     AH  diiEculdes,   LXIX. 
however,    were  not  surmounted.      Box,   apprehen-  '^  ^o  "^ 
sive  of    the  consequences   which   might   attend  so     *    '* 
dubious  an  election,  fined  off;  and  the  mayor  found 
it  necessary  to  proceed  to  a  new  choice.     When  the  • 

matter  was  proposed  to  the  common-hall,  a  loud 
cry  was  raised.  No  election !  No  election !  The  two 
sheriffs  already  elected,  Papillon  and  Dubois,  were 
insisted  on  as  the  only  legal  magistrates.  But  as  the 
mayor  still  maintained,  that  Box  alone  had  been  legally 
chosen,  and  that  it  was  not  requisite  to  supply  his 
place,  he  opened  books  anew ;  and  during  the 
tumult  and  coniusion  of  the  citizens,  a  few  of  the 
mayor's  partisans  elected  Rich,  unknown  to  and  un- 
heeded by  the  rest  of  the  livery.  North  and  Rich 
were  accordingly  sworn  in  sheriffs  for  the  ensuing 
year ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  guard  of  the 
train  bands  to  protect  them  in  entering  upon  their 
office.  A  new  mayor  of  the  court  party  was  soon 
after  chosen,  by  means,  as  is  pretended,  still  more  0«u  25. 
violent  and  irregular. 

Thus  the  country-party  were  dislodged  from  thetf 
strong  hold  in  the  city ;  where,  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  factions  in  the  English  government, 
they  had,  without  interruption,  almast  without  mo- 
testation,  maintained  a  superiority.  It  had  been 
happy,  had  the  partialities,  hitherto  objected  to  juries, 
been  corrected,  without  giving  place  to  partialities 
of  an  opposite  kind :  But  in  the  present  distracted 
state  of  the  nation,  an  equitable  neutrality  was  almost 
impossible  to  be  attained.  The  court  arid  church 
party,  who  were  now  named  on  juries,  made  justice 
subservient  to  their* factious  views}  and  the  King 
had  a  prospect  of  obtaining  full  revenge  on  his  ene* 
mies.  It  was  not  long  before  the  effects  of  these 
alterations  were  seexL    When  it  was  first  reported, 

VOL,  vnju  N  that 
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CHAP,  that  the  Duke  intended  to  leave  Scotland,  Filkmg' 
LXIX.    ton,  at  that  time  sherifF,  a  very  violent  man,  had 
^  ^  -^  broken  out  in  these  terms,  **  He  has  already  burned 
'^  the  city ;  and  he  is  now  coming  to  cut  all  our 
^  throats  T'     For  these  scandalous  expressions,  the 
•  Duke » sued  Pilkington;  and  enormous  damages,  to 

the  amount  of  io(5,ooo  pounds,  were  decreed  him«. 
By  the  law  of  England,  ratified  in  the  great  charter, 
no  fines  or  damages  ought  to  extend  to  the  total  ruin 
of  a  criminal.  Sir  Patience  Ward,  formerly  mayor^ 
who  gave  evidence  for  Pilkington,  was  sued  for  per- 
jury, and  condemned  to  the  pillory :  A  severe  sen- 
tence, and  sufficient  to  deter  all  witnesses  from  appear* 
ing  in  fiivour  of  those  who  were  prosecuted  by  the 
court. 
1683.  But  though  the  crown  had  obtained  so  great  a 
victory  in  the  city,  it  was  not  quite  decisive;  and 
the  contest  might  be  renewed  every  year  at  the  elec- 
Qao  war.  tjo^  of  magistrates*  An  important  project,  there- 
'^^^^^  fore,  was  formed,  not  only  to  make  the  King  master 
of  the  city,  but  by  that  precedent  to  gain  him  un- 
controlled influence  in  all  the  corporations  of  Eng- 
land, and  thereby  give  the  greatest  wound  to  the 
legal  constitution,  which  the  most  powerful  and 
most  arbitrary  monarchs  had  ever  yet  been  able  to 
inflict.  A  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued  against 
the  city ;  that  is,  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  its 
charter.  It  was  pretended,  that  the  city  had  for- 
feited all  its  privileges^  and  ought  to  be  declared  no 
longer  a  corporation,  on  account  of  two  offences 
which  the  court  of  aldermen  and  common  council 
had  committed.  After  the  great  fire  in  1666,  all 
the  markets  had  been  rebuilt,  and  had  been  fitted  up 
with  many  convenxencies ;  and,  in  order  to  defray 
the  expei^,  the  magistrates  had  imposed  a  small 
toll  on  goods  brought  to  market:  In  the  year  1679, 
ihey  had  addressed  the  King  against  the  prorogation 
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of  parliament,    and    had  employed    the  following  CHAP. 

^^rms :    "  Your  petitioners  are  greatly  surprised  at   LXIX. 

^*  the  late  prorogation,  whereby  the  prosecution  of  -  ^  '^ 
**  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  making  '  ^' 
*•  of  necessary  provisions  for  the  preservation  of 
^^  Your  Majesty  and  your  protestant  subjects,  have 
**  received  mterruption."  These  words  were  pre* 
tended  to  contain  a  scandalous  reflection  on  the  King 
and  his  measures.  The  cause  of  the  city  was  defended 
against  the  attorney  and  solicitor  generals  by  Treby 
and  PoUexfen. 

These  last  pleaded,  that,  since  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy,  no  corporation  had  ever  yet  been  ex- 
posed to  forfeiture,  and  the  thing  itself  implied  an 
absurdity :  That  a  corporation,  as  such,  was  inca* 
pable  of  all  crime  and  offence,  and  none  were  an- 
swerable for  any  iniquity  but  the  persons  themselves 
^ho  committed  it :  That  the  members,  in  choosing 
magistrates,  had  entrusted  them  with  legal  powers 
only  i  and  where .  the  magistrates  exceeded  these 
powers,  thdr  acts  were  void,  but  could  never  in-  ^ 
volve  the  body  itself  in  any  criminal  imputation : 
That  such  had  ever  been  the  practice  of  England, 
except  at  the  reformation,  when  the  monasteries 
were  abolished ;  but  this  was  an  extraordinary  case ; 
and  it  was  even  thought  necessary  to  ratify  after* 
wards  the  whole  transaction  by  act  of  parliament ; 
That  corporate  bodies,  framed  for  public  good,  and 
calculated  for  perpetual  duration,  ought  not  to  be 
annihilated  for  the  temporary  £aults  of  their  mem* 
bers,  who  might  themselves,  wi^out  hurting  the 
commfinity,  be  questioned  for  their  offences:  That 
even  a  private  estate,  if  entaiiied,  could  not  be  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  on  account  of  treason  committed 
by  the  tenant  for  life ;  but  upon  his  demise  went  to 
the  next  in  remainder :  That  the  offences,  objected 
to  the  city,  far  from  deserving  so  severe  a  punish- 
ment, were  not  even  worthy  of  the  smallest  repre-. 

N  a  hendon : 
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CHAP,  henakm:  That  ail  corporations  were  invested  with 
LXIX.  *  the  power  of  making  bye-iaws ;  and  the  smallest 
'^  '^^  ^  bcvough  in  England  had  ever  been  allowed  to  carry 
^*  the  exercise  of  this  power  farther  than  London  had 
done  in  the  instance  complained  of:  That  the  city, 
having,  at  its  own  expence,  repaired  the  markets, 
which  wei;e  built  too  on  its  own  estate,  might  as 
lawfully  claim  a  small  recompence  from  such  as 
brought  commodities  thither,  as  a  man  might  re* 
quire  rent  for  a  house  of  which  he  was  po^essed : 
That  those  who  disliked  the  condition  might  abstain 
from  the  market ;  and  whoever  paid  had  done  it 
voluntarily:  That  it  was  an  avowed  right  of  the 
subjects  to  petition;  nor  had  the  city  in  their  ad- 
dress abused  this  privilege:  That  the  King  himself 
had  often  declared,  the  parliament  often  voted,  the 
liation  to  be  in  danger  from  the  popish  plot ;  which, 
it  is  evident,  could  not  be  fully  prosecuted  but  in 
a  parliamentary  manner:  That  the  impeachment 
of  the  popish  lords  was  certainly  obstructed  by  the 
.  frequent  prorogations ;  as  was  also  the  enacting  of 
necessary  laws,  and  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
nation:  That  the  loyalty  of  the  city,  no  less  than 
their  regard  to  self-preservation,  might  prompt 
them  to  frame  the  petition ;  since  it  was  acknow* 
ledged,  that  the  King's  life  was  every  moment  ex- 
posed to  the  niost  imminent  danger  from  the  popish 
conspiracy  :  That  the  dty  had  not  accused  the  King 
of  obstructing  justice,  much  less  of  having  any  such 
intention ;  since  it  was  allowed,  that  evil  counsel- 
lors were  alone  answerable  for  all  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  any  measure:  And  that  it  was 
unaccountable,  that  two  public  deeds  which  had 
not,  during  so  long  a  time,  subjected  to  any,  evot 
the  smallest  penalty,  the  persons  guilty  ot  them» 
t  should  now  be  punished  so  severely  upon  the  cor- 
poration, which  always  was,  and  always  must  be, 
mnocent. 

It 
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It  is  evident,   that   those  who  would  apdiogiae  CHAP, 
for  the  measures  of  the  court,  roust,  in  tlus  case,   LXIX* 
found  their  arguments  not  on  law,  biit   reasons  of  -  _^~  -"' 
state.    The  judges,  therefore,  who  coHdemned  the  i2thjlo€. 
city,  are  inexcusable ;   since  the  sole  object  of  their 
determinations  must  ever  be  the  pure  principles  of 
justice  and  equity.     But  the  office  of  judge  was  at 
that  time  held  during  pleasure ;   and  it  was  impos- 
sible that  any  causcf,  where  the  court  bent  its  force, 
could    ever    be  carried  against  it.      After  sentence    . 
was  pronounced)  the  city  applied  in  a  humble  man-    ^  ^ 
ner  to  the  King;   and    he  agreed  to  restore  their 
charter,  but  in  return  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  following  regulations:   That  no  mayor,  sheriflF, 
recorder,  common  Serjeant,  town  clerk,  or  ccu'oner, 
should  be  admitted   to    the  exercise  of  his  office 
without  His  Majesty's  approbation :    That  if  the  King 
disapprove  twice  of  the  mayor   or  sheriffs  elected, 
he  may  by  commission  appoint  these  magistrates: 
That  the  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  may,  with 
His  Majesty's  leave,  displace  any  magistrate:    And 
that  no  alderman,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,   shall  be 
elected  without  consent  of  the  court  of  aldermen, 
who,   if  they  disapprove  twice  of  the  dioice,  may 
fil  the  vacancy. 

All  the  corporations    in  England,    haiong  the  Great 
example  of  London  before  their  eyes,  saw  how  vain  po^r  of 
it  would  prove  to  contend  with  the  court,  and  were^  ^jj^ 
most    of   them,   successively  induced  to  surrender 
their  charters  into  the  King's  hands.     Considerable 
sums  were  exacted  for  restoring  the  charters;   and 
ail  offices  of  power  and  profit  were  left  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown.     It  seems  strange,  that  the  in- 
dependent  royalists,  who  never  meant  to  make  the 
crown  absolute,  should  yet  be  so    elated  with  the 
victory  obtained  over  their   adversaries,   as  to  ap- 
prove of  a  precedent,   which  left  no  national  pri- 
vileges in  security,  but  enabled  the  King,  under  like 
pretences,  and  by   means    of  like  instruments,  tQ 

N  3  recall 
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CHAP,  recall  anew  all  those  charters,  which  at  present  he 

LXIX.   was  pleased   to  grant.     And  ever^  friend  to  liberty 

^  ^  ~  must  allowy  that  the  nation,  whose  constitution  was 

^'     thus  broken  in  the  sh6ck  of  faction,  had  a  right,  by 

every  prudent  expedient,  to  recover  that  security  of 

which  it  was  so  unhappily  bereaved. 

While  so  great  a  faction  adhered  to  the  crown, 
it  k  apparent,  that  resistance,  however  justifiable, 
could  never  be  prudent ;  and  all  wise  men  saw  no 
expedient  but  peaceably  to  submit  to  the  present 
grievances.  There  was,  however,  a  party  of  mal- 
contents, so  turbulent  in  their  disposition,  that, 
even  before  this  last  iniquity,  which  laid  the  whole 
constitudbn  at  the  mercy  of  the  King,  they  had  mer 
ditated  plans  of  resistance ;  at  a  time  when  it  could 
be  as  little  justifiable  as  prudent.  In  the  spring 
1 68 1  %  a  httle  before  the  Oxford  parliament,  the 
King  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  sickness  at  Windsor, 
Aconspi-  which  g^ive  great  alarm  to  the  public.  The  Duke 
'^*  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Russel,  Lord  Gray,  instigated 
by  the  restless  Shaftesbury,  had  agreed,  in  case  the 
King's  sickness  should  prove  mortal,  to  rise  in  arms, 
and  to  oppose  the  succession  of  the  Duke.  Charles 
recovered ;  but  these  dangerous  projects  were  not 
laid  aside.  The  same  conspirators,  together  with 
Essex  and  Salisbury,  were  determined  to  continue 
the  Oxford  parliament,  after  the  King,  as  was  daily 
expected,  should  dissolve  it;  and  they  engaged 
some  leaders  among  the  commons  in  the  same  des- 
perate measure.  They  went  so  far  as  to  detain 
several  lords  in  the  house,  under  pretence  of  signing 
a    protest    against   rejecting   Fitz-harris's    impeach- 

'  Lord  Grav's  Secret  History  of  the  Rye-houae  Plot.  Thti 
is  the  most  full  and  authentic  account  of  all  these  transactions  ; 
but  is  in  the  m^n  confirmed  by  Bishop  Sprat »  and  even  Burnet, 
ai  well  as  by  the  trials  and  dying  confessions  of  the  conspirators  i 
So  that  nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than  that  any  one 
should  pretend  that  this  conspiracy  was  an  iniposture  like  the 
popish  plot.  Monmouth's  declaration,  published  in  the  nest 
reign,  confesses  a  consult  for  cstraordinary  remedies. 

ment : 
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ment:   But  hearing  that  the  commons  had  broken  CHAP« 
up  in  great  consternation,  they  were  likewise  obliged    LXIX. 
at  last  to  separate.    Shaftesbury's  imprisonment  and      ^  ^ 
trial   put   an   end    for   some  time  to  these  machi-     '^* 
nations;    and  it  was  not  till  the  new  sheriffs  were 
imposed  on  the  city  that  they  were  revived.     The 
leaders   of  the  country-party    began  then  to  appre- 
hend  themselves  in  imminent  danger  ;  and  they  were 
well  pleased   to  find  that  the.  atizens  were  struck 
with  the  same  terror,  and  were  .  thence  inclined  to 
undertake    the   most  perilous   enterprises.      Besides 
the  city,  the  gentry  and  nobility  in  several  counties 
of  England  were  solicited  to  rise  in  arms.      Mon^ 
mouth  engaged  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Lord  Bfan« 
don.  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,    and    other  gentlemen  in 
Cheshire ;  Lord  Russel  fixed  a  correspondence  with 
Sir  William  Courtoey,  Sir  Francis  Rowes,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,   who  promised    to    raise    the  west;     and 
Trenchard  in  particular,  who  had  interest  in  the  dis- 
aflPected  town  of  Taunton,  assured  him  of  consider- 
able  assistance  from  that  ndghbourhood.      Shaftes- 
bury, and  his  emissary  Ferguson,   an  independent 
clergyman,  and  a  restless  plotter,  managed  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  city,    upon  which  the  confede- 
rates chiefly  relied.     The  whole  train  was  ready  to 
take  fire ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  caution  of  Lord 
Russel,  who  induced   Monmouth  to  delay  the  en- 
terprise.    Shaftesbury,   in   the  mean  time,  was  so 
much  affected  with  the  sense  of  his  danger,  that  he 
had  left  his  house,  and  secretly  lurked  in  the  city ; 
meditating  all  those  desperate  schemes,   which  d^ 
appointed  revenge  and  ambition  could  inspire^.    He 
exclaimed  loudly  against  delay,  and  represented  to 
his  confederates  that  having  gone  so  far,  and  en- 
trusted the  secret  into  so  many  hands,  there  was  no 
safety  for  them  but  in  a  bold  and  desperate  prosecu^ 
tion  of  their  purpose.     The  projects  were  therefore 
renewed:     Meetings  of  the   conspirators   were  ap* 
pointed  in  different  houses,  particularly  in  Shephard's, 
"       N  4  « 
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CH  AP,  an  emiient  vine-merchant  in  the  city :   The  plan  af 

LXIX«    an  insurrection  was  laid  in  London,  Cheshire,  De- 

*^  ^"  -  vonshire,  and  Bristol :    The  several  places  of  ren- 

^'     dezvous    were    concerted ;    and    all  the  operations 

fixed  :    The  state  of  the  guards  was  even  viewed  by 

Monmouth  and  Armstrong,  and  an  attack  on  them 

pronounced    practicable :    A  declaration    to  justify 

the  enterprise  to  the  public  was  read  and  agreed 

to :  and  every  circumstance  seemed  now  to  render 

an  insurrection  unavoidable ;  when  a  new  delay  was 

procured   by  Trenchard,    who   declared,    that  the 

rifing  in  the  west  could  not  for  some  weeks  be  in 

sufficient  forwardness. 

Shaft£SBURy  was  enraged  at  these  perpetual  cau- 
tions and  delays  in  an  enterprise  which,  he  thought, 
nothing  but  courage  and  celerity  could  render 
eflfectual:  He  threatened  to  commence  the  insur^^ 
tection  with  his  friends  in  the  city  alone;  and 
he  boasted,  that  he  had  ten  thousand  brisk  boysy  as 
he  called  them,  who,  on  a  motion  of  his  finger, 
were  ready  to  fly  to  arms.  Monmouth,  Russel,  and 
the  other  con^irators,  were,  during  some  time,  in 
apprehensions*  lest  despair  should  push  him  into 
some  dangerous  measure;  when  they  heard  that, 
after  a  long  combat  between  fear  and  rage,  he  had 
at  last  abandoned  all  hopes  of  success,  and  had  re- 
tired into  Holland.  He  lived  in  a  private  manner  at 
Amsterdam;  and  for  greater  security  desired  to 
be  admitted  into  the  magistracy  of  that  city: 
But  his  former  violent  counsels  against  the  Dutch 
commonwealth  were  remembered;  and  all  appli- 
Shaftes-  cations  from  him  were  rejected.  He  died  soon 
bury  re-  after;  and  his  end  gave  neither  sorrow  to  his 
dkn.^^  friends,  nor  joy  to  his  enemies.  His  furious  tem- 
per, notwithstanding  his  capacity,  had  done  great 
mjury  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
The  violences  and  iniquities  which  he  suggested 
and  encouraged,  were  greater  than  even  raction 
itself  could   endure;    and  men  could  .not  forbear 

sometimes 
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sometimes  recoUectiag^  that  the  same  person,  who  CHAP, 
had   become   so    zealous   a   patriot,    was   once    a   LXIX. 
most   prostitute   courtier.      It    is  remarkable,   that  '-  ~^  '^ 
this  man,   whose  principles  and  conduct  were,  in     '    ^' 
all  other  respects,  so  exceptionable,,  proved  an  ex^ 
cellent  chancelbr ;  and  that  all  his  decrees,  while  he 
possessed  that  high  office,  were  equally  remarkable 
for  justness  and  for  integrity.     So  difficult  is  it  to 
find  in  history  a  character  either  wholly  bad  or  per- 
fectly good ;  though   the  prejudices  of  party  make 
writers  run  easily  into  the  extremes  both  of  panegyric 
and  sature ! 

After  Shaftesbury's  departure,  the   conspirators 
found  some  difficulty  in  renewing  the  correspond* 
ence  with  the  city  malcontents,  who  had  been  accus« 
tomed  to  depend  solely  on  that  nobleman.  •  Their 
conunon  hopes,  however,  as  well  as  common  fears, 
made  them  at  last  have  recourse  to  each  other ;  and  a 
regular  project  of  an  insurrection  was  agiun  formed* 
A  council  of  six  was  erected,  consisting  of  Mon^ 
mouth,  Russel,  Essex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney^ 
and  John  Hambden,  grandson  of  the  great  parluu 
mentary  leader.     These  men  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Argyle  and   the   Scottish  malcontents; 
who  engaged,  that,   upon  the  payment  of  10,000 
pounds  for  the  purchase  of  arms  *in  Holland,  they  ^ 
would  bring  the  covenanters  into  the  field.     Insur- 
rections, likewise,  were  anew  projected  in  Cheshire, 
and  the  west,  as  well  as  in  the  city ;  and  some  meet- 
ings of  the  leaders  were  held,  in  order  to  reduce 
these  projects  into  form.     The  conspirators  differed 
extremely  in  their  views.     Sidney  was  passionate  for 
a  commonwealth.     Essex  had  embraced  the  same 
project.     But  Monmouth  had  entertained  hopes  of 
acquiring  the  crovm  for  himsel£     Russel,  as  well  as 
Hsjtnbden,  was  much  attached   to  the  ancient  con- 
stitution, and  intended   only  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke,  and  the  redress  of  grievances.     Lord  Howard 
was  a  man  of  no  principle,  and  was  ready  to  em^ 

brace 
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CHAP,  brace  any  party  which  his  immediate  interest  should 
LXIX.    recommend  to  him.    But  notwithstanding  this  dif- 
^~-i"  ~  ference  of  characters  and  of  views,  their  common 
'    ^'     hatred  of  the  Duke  ^  and  the  present  administration 
united  them  in  one  party ;  and  the  dangerous  expe- 
riment of  an  insurrection  was  fully  reso^v^  on. 

While  these  schemes  were  concerlliiig  among  the 
leaders,  there  was  an  inferior  order  of  conspirators, 
who  held  frequent  meetings ;  and,  together  with 
the  insurrection,  carried  on  projects  quite  unknown 
Rye*  to  Monmouth  and  the  cabal  of  six.  Among  these 
^^^^  men  were  Colonel  Rumsey,  an  old  republican  of- 
^^^  ficer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Portugal, 
and  had  been  recommended  to  the  King  by  Mares* 
chal  Schomberg;  Lieutenant-colonel  Walcot,  like- 
wise a  republican  officer ;  Goodenough,  under- 
sheriff  of  London,  a  zealous  and  noted  party-man ; 
West,  Tyley,  Norton,  Ayloffe,  lawyers ;  Ferguson, 
Rouse,  Hone,  Keiling,  HoUoway,  Bourne,  Lee, 
Rumbald.  Most  of  these  last  were  merchants  or 
tradesmen ;  and  the  only  persons  of  this  confede- 
racy who  had  access  to  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
were  Rumsey  and  Ferguson.  When  these  men  met 
together,  they  indulged  themselves  in  the  most 
desperate  and  most  criminal  discourse:  They  fre- 
quently mentioned  the  assassination  of  the4Cing  and 
the  Duke,  to  which  they  had  given  the  familiar  ap- 
pellation of  lopping :  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
have  thought  of  a  scheme  for  that  purpose.  Rum^ 
bald,  who  was  a  maltster,  possessed  a  farm,  called 
the  Rye-house,  which  lay  on'  the  road  to  New- 
market, whither  the  King  commonly  went  on^e 
a-year,  for  the  diversion  of  the  races.  A  plan  of 
this  farm  had  been  laid  before  some  of  the  conspi- 
rators by  Rumbald,  who  showed  them  how  easy  it 
would  be,  by  overturning  a  cart,  to  stop  at  that 
place  the  King's  coach ;  while  they  might  fire  upon 
him  from  the  hedges,  and  be  enabl^  afterwards, 
dirough  bye-lanes  and  across  the  fields,  to  make 

their 
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thar  escape*     But  though  the  plausibility  c^  this  CHAP* 
scheme  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  conspirators^  no   LXVL^ 
concerted  design  was  as  yet   laid,^  nor  any  men,  ^"^^T*^ 
horses,   or   arms,  provided :    The  whole  was  little     *    ^ 
more  than  loose  discourse,  the  overflowings  of  their 
zeal  and  rancour.     The  house,  in  which  the  King 
lived  at  Newmarket,  took  fire  accidentally ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  that  place  eight  days  sooner 
than  he  intended*    To  this  circumstance  his  safety 
was  afterwards  ascribed,  when  the  conspiracy  was 
detected ;  and  the  court  party  could  not  sufficiently 
admire    the   wise    dispensations  of   Providence.     It 
is  indeed  certain,  that  as  the  King  had  thus  vaiex^ 
pectedly   left  Newmarket,  he  was   worse  ;  attended 
than  usual ;  and  Rumbald  informed  his  confederates 
with  regret,  what  a  fine  oppoitunity  was  thus  un* 
fortunately  lost. 

Among  the  conspirators  I  have  mentioned  Kdl-  Conspi- 
ing,  a  Salter  in  London.  This  man  had  been  en-  ™^y  ^?^ 
gaged  in  a  bold  measure,  of  arresting  the  mayor  of  ^^^^ 
London,  at  the  suit  of  Papillon  and  Dubois,  the 
outed  sheriffs;  and  being  liable  to  prosecution  for 
that  action,  he  thought  it  safest  to  purchase  a  par* 
don,  by  revealing  the  con^iracy,  in  which  he  was 
deeply  concefned.  He  brought  to  Secretary  Jen-  Jwne  iz. 
kins  intelligence  of  the  assassination-plot;  but  as 
he  was  a  single  evidence,  the  secretary,  whom  many 
false  plots  had  probably  rendered  incredulous,  sera* 
pled  to  issue  warrants  for  the  commitment  of  so  great 
a  number  of  persons.  Keiling,  therefore,  in  order 
to  fortify  his  testimony,  engaged  his  brother  in 
treasonable  discourse  with  Goodenough,  one  of  the 
conspirators:  and  Jenkins  began  now  to  give  more 
attendoQ  tof  the  intelligence.  The  conspirators  had 
got  some  hint  of  the  danger  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved ;  Aiid  all  of  them  concealed  themselves.  One 
person^alone,  of  the  name  of  Barber,  an  instrument- 
maker^  was  seized ;  and  as  bis  confession  concurred 

in 
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CHAP,  ift  many  pardcuhrs  with  Killing's  information^  the 
LXIX   aflfair  seemed  to  be  put  out  of  all  question ;  and  a 
*— -v-**'  more  dtlieent  search  was  every  where  made  after  the 
^     conspirators. 

West^  the  lawyer,  and  Colonel  Rumsey,  finding 
the  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  escape,  resolved  to  save  their  own  lives  at 
the  ezpence  dF  their  companicms ;  and  they  surren- 
dered themselves  with  an  intention  of  becoming 
evidence*  West  could  do  little  more  than  confirm 
*  the  testimony  of  Kdling,  with  regard  to  the  assassi* 
nation  plot ;  but  Rumsey,  besides  giving  additional 
confirmation  of  the  same  design,  was  at  last,  though 
imth  much  difficulty,  led  to  reveal  the  meetings  at 
Shq>hard's.  Shephard  was  immediately  appre- 
hended; and  had  not  courage  to  maintain  fidelity 
to  his  confederates.  Upon  his  information,  orders 
Were  issued  for  arresting  the  great  men  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy.  Monmouth  ab^onded :  Russel  was 
sent  to  the  Tower :  Gray  was  arrested,  but  escaped 
from  the  messenger :  Howard  was  taken,  while  he 
concealed  himself  in  a  chimney ;  and  bebg  a  man 
of  profligate  morals  as  well  as  indigent  drcum* 
stances,  he  scrupled  not,  in  hopes  of  a  pardon  and 
a  reward,  to  reveal  the  whole  conspiracy.  Essex, 
Sidney,  and  Hambden,  were  immediately  appre- 
hended upon  his  evidence.  Every  day  some  of  the 
conspirators,  were  detected  in  their  lurking-places, 
and  thrown  into  prison. 
ExecQ-  ^  Lieutenant-colonel  Walcot  was  first  brought 
tionofthe  fo  his  trial.  This  man,  who  was  once  noted  for 
conapira.  bntyery,  had  been  so  far  overcome  by  the  love  of 
life,  that  he  had  written  to  Secretary  Jenkins,  and 
had  ofiered,  upon  promise  of  pardon,  to  turn  evi- 
dence :  But  no  sooner  had  he  taken  this  mean  step 
than  he  felt  more  generous  sentiments  arise  in  him  2 
and  Jie  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  conceal 
himaelfi    The  witnesses  against  him  were  Rumsey, 

West, 
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West,  Shepiiard,  togecher  wkh   Bourne,  a  brewer.  €HAP. 
His  own  letter  to  the*  secretary  was  produced,  aad   LXIX. 
rendered  the  testknony  of  the  witnesses  unqoestioa-  *"*7s"^ 
able.   Hone  and  Rouse  were  also  condemned.   These     *    ^ 
two  men,  as  well  as  Walcot,  acknowledged,  at  dieir 
execution,  the  justness  of  die  sentence;   suid  from 
their  trial  and  confessioa  it  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
ths^  the  plan  of  an  msurrection  had  been  regulstf  ly 
formed ;    and  that  even  the  assassinadcm  had  been 
often  talked  of,  and  pot  widiout  the  a]^>robadon  of 
many  of  the  conspirators. 

Thb  condemnation  of  these  criminals  was  pro-  Trial  of 
bably  intended  as  a  preparative  to  the  trial  <^  Lord  ^^ . 
Russel,  and  served  to  impress  the  public  with  a  ^^^^^ 
diorough  belief  of  the  conspiracy,  as  well  as  a  hor* 
ror  against  it.  The  witnesses  produced  against  the 
noble  prisoner  were,  Rumsey,  She|^ard,  and  Lord 
Howard.  Rumsey  swore,  that  he  himself  had  been 
introduced  at  the  cabd  at  Shephard^  where  Russd 
was  iwesent ;  and  had  delivered  them  a  message  from 
Shaftesbury,  urging  them  to  hasten  the  intended 
insurrection:  But  had  received  for  answer,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  delav  the  design,  and  tha( 
Shaftesbury  must  therefore,  tor  some  time,  rest  con- 
tented. This  answer,  he  said,  was  deUvered  by 
Ferguson ;  but  was  assented  to  by  the  prisoner.  He 
added,  that  some  discourse  had  been  entered  into 
about  taking  a  survey  of  the  guards ;  and  he  thought 
that  Monmouth,  Gray,  and  Armstrong,  undertook 
to  view  diem.  Shephard  deposed,  that  lus  house 
had  beforehand  been  bespoken  by  Ferguson  for  die 
secret  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  and  that  he  had 
been  careful  to  keep  all  his  servants  from  approach* 
ing  them,  and  had  served  them  himself,  llieir  dis- 
course, he  said,  ran  chiefly  upon  the  means  of  surpri- 
sing the  guards ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  Monmoudi 
and  his  two  friends  diould  take  a  survey  of  them* 
The  report,  which  they  brought  next  meeting,  was^ 
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CH  AP;  that  the  guards  were  remiss,  and  that  the  design  VfZB 
LXIX.   practicaUe :  But  be  did  not  affirm  that  any  resolution 
^""^"^  was  taken  of  executing  it.    The  prisoner,  he  thought^ 
'^*     was  pre^nt  at  both  these  meetings ;  ^  but  he  was  sure 
that  at  least  he  was  present  at  one  of  them.     A  dc:-^ 
claration,  he  added,  had  been  read  by  Ferguson  in 
Russers  presence :  The  reasons  of  the  intended  insur* 
recdon  were  there  set  forth,  and  all  the  public  griev- 
ances fully  displayed. 

Lord  Howard  had  been  one.  of  the  cabal  of  six, 
established  after  Shaftesbury's  flight ;  and  two  meet* 
ings  had  been  held  by  the  conspirators,  one  at 
Hambden's,  another  at  Russel's.  Howard  deposed, 
that  at  the  first  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  begin  the 
insurrection  in  the  country  before  the  city ;  the 
places  were  fixed,  the  proper  quandty  and  kind  of 
arms  agreed  on,  and  the  whole  plan  of  operadons 
concerted :  That  at  the  second  meeting,  the  con- 
versadon  chiefly  turned  upon  their  correspondence 
with  Argyle  and  the  discontented  Scots,  and  that 
the  prinapal  management  of  that  affair  was  entrusted 
to  Sidney,  who  had  sent  one  Aaron  Smith  into  Scot- 
land with  proper  instructions.  He  added,  that  in 
these  deliberadons  no  quesdon  was  put,  or  votes  col- 
lected y  but  there  was  no  contradicdon ;  and,  as  he 
took  it,  all  of  them,  and  the  prisoner  among  the  rest, 
gave  their  consent. 

RuMSET  and  Shephard  were  very  unwilling  wit- 
nesses against  Lord  Russel;  and  it  appears  from  Gray's 
Secret  History  %  thaty  if  they  had  pleased,  they 
could  have  given  a  UKMre  explicit  testimony  against 
him.  This  reluctance,  together  with  the  difficulty 
in  recollecting  circumstances  of  a  conversation  which 
had  passed  above  eight  months  before,  and  which 
die  persons  had  not  at  that  time  any  intention  to 
reveal,  may  beget  some  slight  objection  to  their 
evidence.     But  pn  the  whole  it  was  undoubtedly 

proved^ 
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pfoved)  that  Ae  insurrection  had  been  defiberated  on  CHAP. 
by  the  prisoner,  and  fully  resolved  ;  the  surprisal  of  LXlX. 
the  guards  deliberated  on,  but  not  fully  resolved ;  and  '^,<i^.~' 
that  an  assassination  had  never  once  beea  mentioned 
nor  imagined  by  him.  So  far  the  matter  of  fact  seems 
certain :  But  still,  with  regard  to  law,  there  remained 
a  difficulty,  and  that  of  an  important  nature. 

The  English  laws  of  treason,  both  in  the  manner 
of  defining  that  crime,  and  in  the  proof  required, 
are  the  nmdest  and  most  indulgent,  and  consequently 
^e  most  equitable,  that  are  any  where  to  be  found. 
The  two  chief  species  of  treason,  contamed  in  the 
statute  of  Edward  III.  are  the  compassing  and  in- 
tending of  the  King's  death,  and  the  actually  levying 
of  war  against  him ;  and  by  the  law  of  Mary,  the 
crime  must  be  proved  by  the  concurring  testimony 
of  two  wimesses,  to  some  overt  act,  tending  to  these 
purposes.  But  the  lawyers,  partly  desirous  of  pay- 
'  ing  court  to  the  sovereign,  partly  convinced  of  ill 
consequences  which  might  attend  such  narrow  limi- 
tations, had  introduced  a  greater  latitude,  both  in 
the  proof  and  definition  of  the  crime.  It  was  not 
required  that  the  two  witnesses  should  testify  the 
same  precise  overt  act:  It  was  sufficient,  that  they 
both  testified  some  overt  act  of  the  same  treason ; 
and  though  this  evasion  may  seem  a  subtilty,  it  had 
long  prevailed  in  the  ^courts  of  judicature,  and  had 
at  last  been  solemnly  fixed  by  parliament  at  the 
trial  oF  Lord  Straffi^rd.  The  lawyers  had  used  the 
same  freedom  with  the  law  of  Edward  III.  They 
had  observed,  that,  by  that  statute,  if  a  man  should 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  for  a  rebellion,  should  even 
fix  a  correspondence  with  foreign  powers  for.  that 
purpose,  should  provide  arms  and  money,  yet,  if 
he  were  detected  and  no  rebellion  ensued,  he  could 
not  be  tried  for  treason.  To  prevent  this  inconve- 
nience, which  it  had  been  better  to  remedy  by  a 
new  law,  they  had  commonly  laid  thdr  indictment 
4  foe 
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C  HAP.  £^  ioteadaig  the  death  of  the  King,  and  had  pro* 
LXIX.  duced  thejntention  of  rebellion  as  a  proof  of  that 
^""'Tg^^  other  intention.  But  though  this  form  of  indict- 
^  *  ^*  ment  and  trial  was  very  frequent,  and  many  cri« 
minals  had  received  sentence  upon  it,  it  was  atili 
considered  as  somewhat  irregular,  and  was  plainly 
confounding,  by  a  80f>hism,  two  species  of  treason, 
which  the  statute  had  accurately  distinguished.  What 
made  this  refinement  stiU  more  exceptionable  was, 
that  a  law  had  passed  soon  after  the  restoration ;  in 
which  the  consulting  or  the  intending  of  a  rebellion 
was,  during  Charles's  lifetime,  declared  treason^ 
and  it  was  required,  that  the  prosecution  diould  be 
commenced  within  six  months  after  the  crime  was 
committed.  But  notwithstanding  this  statute,  the 
lawyers  had  persevered,  as  they  sdll  do  persevere,  in 
the  old  form  of  indictment;  and  both  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  and  Oliver  Plunket,  dtular  primate  of  Ire* 
land,  had  been  tried  by  it.  Such  was  the  general 
horror  entertained  against  the  old  republicans  and 
the  popish  conspirators,  that  no  one  had  murmured 
against  this  ipterpretation  of  the  statute;  and  the 
lawyers  thought  that  they  might  follow  the  prece- 
dent, ev^i  in  the  case  of  the  popular  and  beloved 
Lord  Russel.  Russel's  crime  fell  plainly  within  the 
statute  of  Charles  the  lid ;  but  the  facts  sworn  to 
by  Rumsey  and  Shephard  were  beyond  the  six 
months  required  by  law,  and  to  the  other  facta 
Howard  was  a  single  witness^  To  make  the  indict- 
ment, therefore,  more  extensive,  the  intention  of 
murdering  the  King  was  comprehended  in  it;  and 
for  proofof  this  intention  the  conspiracy  for  raising 
a  rebellion  was  assigned ;  and  what  seemed  to  bring 
the  matter  sdll  nearer,  the  design  of  attacking  the 
King^s  guards. 

RussEL  perceived  this  irregularity,  and  desired  to 

have  the  point  argued  by  counsel :  The  chief  jusdce 

told  him,   that  this  favour  could  not  be  granted, 

9  unless 
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unless  he  previously  confessed  the  facts  charged 
upon  him.  The  artificial  confounding  of  diQ  two 
species  of  treason,  though  a  practice  supported  by  '^-"TT" 
many  precedents,  is  the  chief,  but  not  the  only  '  '' 
hardship,  of  which  Russel  had  reason  to  complain 
on  his  trial.  His  defence  was  feeble ;  and  he  con- 
tented himself  with  protesting,  that  he  never  had 
entertained  any  design  against  the  life  of  the  King: 
His  veracity  would  not  allow  him  to  deny  the  con- 
spiracy for  an  insurrection.  The  jury  were  men  of 
fair  and  reputable  characters,  but  zealous  royalists : 
After  a  short  deliberation,  they  brought  in  the  prisoner 
guilty. 

Applications  were  made  to  the  King  for  a  par* 
don :  Even  money,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  was  offered  to  the  Dutchess  of 
Portsmouth  by  the  old  Earl  of  Bedford,  £ither  to 
Russel.  The  King  was  inexorable.  He  had  beea 
extremely  harassed  with  the  violence  of  the  country- 
party;  and  he  had  observed,  that  the  prisoner,  be* 
sides  his  secret  designs,  had  always  been  carried  to 
the  highest  extremity  of  opposition  in  parliament. 
Russel  had  even  adopted  a  sentiment,  similar  tot 
what  we  meet  with  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Bruttip • 
Had  his  father,  he  said,  advised  the  King  to  reject 
the  exclusion-bill,  he  would  be  the  first  to  move 
foff  a  parliamentary  impeachment  against  him* 
When  such  determined  resolution  was  dbserved,  his 
popularity^  his  humanity,  his  justice,  his  very  virtues, 
became  so  many  crimes,  and.  ware  used  as  arguments 
against  sparing  hinu  Charles  therefore  would  go 
JBo  £mher  than  remittmg  the  more  i^ominious  part 
of  the  sentence,  which  the  law  requires  to  be  pro* 
flounced  against  traitors* .  *^  Lord  Russel,^'  said  he, 
^«  shall  find,  that  I  am  possessed  of  that  prerogative, 
**  which,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Strafford,  he  thought 
^«  proper  to  deny  me.*'  As  the  fury  of  the  country 
party  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  King,  with- 
out the  imtnip^f  danger  of  his  crown,  to  pardoil 

W)L.  yuu  o'  » 
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CHAP.  ^  naany  catholics,   whom  he  firmly  believed  inno- 

LXIX.   cent,,  and  even  affectionate  and  loyal  to  him ;  he  pro- 

^-y-^  bably  thought,  that,  since  the  edge  qf  the  law  was 

*^^5'     now  ready  to  fall  upon  that  party  themselves,  they 

could  not  reasonably  expect  that  he  would  interpose  lo 

save  them. 

Russel's  consort,  a  woman  of  virtue,  daughter  ^ 
and  heir  of  the  good  Earl  of  Southampton,  threw 
herself  at  the  King's  feet,  and  pleaded  with  many 
tears  the  merit  and  loyalty  of  her  father,  as  an 
atonement  for  those  errors,  into  which  honest,  how- 
ever mistaken,  principles  had  seduced  her  husband. 
These  supplications  were  the  last  instance  of  female 
weakness  (if  they  deserve  the  name)  which  she  be- 
trayed. Finding  all  applications  vain,  she  collected 
courage,  and  not  only  fortified  herself  against  the 
£atal  blow,  but  endeavoured  by  her  example  to 
strengthen  the  resolution  of  her  unfortunate  lord. 
With  a  tender  and  decent  composure  they  took 
leave  of  each  other  on  the  day  of  his  execution, 
^^  The  bitterness  of  death  is  now  past,''  said  he, 
when  he  turned  from  her.  Lord  Cavendish  had 
lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Russel,  and  de- 
serted not  his  friend  in  the  present  calamity.  He 
offered  to  manage  his  escape  by  changing  clothes 
with  him,  and  remaining  at  all  hazards  m  his  place* 
Russel  refused  to  save  his  own  life,  by  an  expedient 
which  might  expose  his  friend  to  so  many  hardships. 
When  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  by  message  offered 
to  surrender  himself,  if  Russel  dhought  that  this 
measure  would  anywise  .contribute  to  his  safety  : 
"  It  will  be  no  advantage  to  me,"  he  said,  "  to  have 
*^  my  friends  die  with  me."  Some  of  his  expres- 
sions discover,  not  only  composure,  but  good  hu- 
mour in  this  melancholy  extremity.  The  day  before 
his  execution  he  was  seized  with  a  bleeding  at  the 
nose.  ^^  I  shall  not  now  let  blood  tp  divert  this 
"  distemper,"  said  he  to  Doctor  Burnet  who  at* 
tended  him ;  « that  will  be  done  to-morrow.''  A 
,11  little 
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Htfle  before  the  sheriffs  conducted  him  to  the  scaf-  CHAP, 
fold,  he  wound  up  his  watch,   "  Now  I  have  done,"    LXIX. 
said  he,  **  with  time,    and   henceforth  must   think  ^"^ — ' 
«  solely  of  eternity.'*  '^*^* 

Th£  scaffold  was  erected  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  July  a  i. 
a  place  distant  from  the  Tower  ;  and  it  was  probably 
intended,    by  conducting  Russel  through  so  many 
streets,  to  shew  the  mutinous  city  their  beloved  leader, 
once  the  object  of  all  their  confidence,  now  exposed, 
to  the  utmost  rigours  of  the  law.     As  he  was  the 
most  popular  among  his  own  party  ;  so  was  he  ever 
the  least  obnoxious  to  the  opposite  faction :  And  his 
melancholy  fete  united  every  heart,  sensible  of  huma-  and  exc- 
nity,  in  a  tender  compassion  for  him.     Without  the  c»'>^"- 
least  change  of  countenance,   he  laid  his  head  on 
the  block ;  and  at  two  strpkes,  it  was  severed  from 
his  body. 

In  the  speech,  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheriffs, 
he  was  very  anxious  to  clear  his  memory  from  any 
imputadon  of  ever  intending  the  King's  death,  or 
any  alteration  in  the  government :  He  could  not  ex- 
plicitly confess  the  projected  insurrection  without; 
hurting  his  friends,  who  might  still  be  called  in 
question  for  it ;  but  he  did  not  purge  himself  of  that 
design,  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  na- 
tion, he  regarded  as  no  crime.  By  many  passages 
in  his  speech  he  seems  to  the  last  to  have  lain  under 
the  influence  of  party  zeal ;  a  passion  which,  being 
nourished  by  a  social  temper,  and  clothing  itself 
under  the  appearance  of  principle,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  virtuous  man,  who  has  acted  in  public 
itfe,  ever  thoroughly  to  eradicate.  He  professed 
his  enture  belief  in  the  popish  plot;  i)jid  he  said, 
that,  though  he  had  often  heard  the  seizure  of  the 
guards  mentioned,  he  had  ever  disapproved  of  that 
attempt.  To  which  he  added,  that  the  massacring 
of  so  many  innocent^  men  in  cool  blood  was  so  like 
a  popish  practice,  that  he  could  not  but  abhor  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  integrity  and  virtuous  intei^- 
^  Q  2  tions. 
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CHAP,  tions^  rather  than  the  capacity,   of  this  unfortunate 
LXIX.  nobleman,  seem  to  have  been  the  shining  parts  of  hit 
'^^^  character. 

Trial  of  'Al«ebnon  Sidney  was  next  brought  to  his 
Algernon  trial*  This  gallant  person,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
Sidney,  c^ter,  had  entered  deeply  into  the  war  against  the 
late  King ;  and  though  no  wise  tainted  with  aithu- 
siasm,  he  had  so  hx  shared  in  all  the  counsels  of  the 
independent  republican  party,  as  to  have  been  named 
on  the  high  coiut  of  justice,  which  tried  and  con- 
demned that  monarch  :  He  thought  not  proper, 
however,  to  take  his  seat  among  the  judges.  He 
ever  opposed  Cromwel's  usurpation  with  zeal  and 
courage;  and  after  making  all  efforts  against  the 
restoration,  he  resolved  to  take  no  bendit  of. the 
general  indemnity,  but  chose  voluntary  banish* 
ment,  rather  than  submit  to  a  government  and 
family  which  he  abhorred.  As  long  as  the  repub- 
lican party  had  any  existence,  he  was  active  in  every 
scheme,  however  unpromising,  which  tended  to 
promote  their  cause:  But  at  length,  in  1677,  find- 
mg  it  necessary  for  his  private  afiairs  to  return  to 
England,  he  had  applied  for  the  King's  pardon,  and 
had  obtained  it.  When  the  factions,  arising  from 
the  popish  plot,  began  to  run  high,  Sidney,  full  of 
those  ideas  of  liberty,  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  great  examples  of  antiquity,  jdned  the  popular 
party ;  and  was  even  willing  to  seek  a  second  time, 
dirouffh  aH  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  for  his  adored 
republic. 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  this  singular  personage,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  bow  olmozious  he  was  become  to  the 
court  and  ministry:  What  alone  renders,  them 
blameable  was  the  illegal  method  which  they  took 
for  effecting  dietr  purpose  against  him.  On  Sidney's 
trial  they  produced  a  great  number  of  wimesses, 
who  proved^  the  reality  of  a  plot  in  general }  and 
when  the  prisoner  exclaimed,  that  all  these  evidences 

said 
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said  nothing  of  him,  he  yms  answered,  that  this  me-  CHAP, 
thod  of  proceeding,  however  irregular,  had  been  LXIX. 
practised  in  the  prosecutions  of  the  popish  conapi-  ^  50  ^ 
ralors ;  a  topic  more  fit  to  condemn  one  party  than  '  '* 
to  jusdfy  the  other.  The  only  witness  who  deposed 
against  Sidney,  was  Lord  Howard ;  but  as  the  law 
required  two  witnesses,  a  strange  expedient  was 
iailen  on  to  supply  this  deficiency.  In  ransacking 
the  prisoner's  closets,  some  discourses  on  govern- 
ment  were  found;  in  which  he  had  maintained 
princ^es,  favourable  indeed  to  liberty,  but  such  as 
the  best  and  most  dutiful  subjects  in  all  ages  hav^ 
been  known  to  embrace;  the  original  ccmtract^ 
the  source  of  power  from  a  consent  of  the  people, 
the  lawfuhiess  of  resisting  tyrants,  the  prderence 
of  liberty  to  the  government  of  a  single  person. 
These  papers  were  asserted  to  be  ecjui^ent  to  a 
second  witness,  and  even  to  many  witnesses;  The 
prisoner  replied,  that  there  was  no  other  reason  for 
ascribing  these  papers  to  him  as  the  author,  besides 
a  amilitude  of  hand ;  a  proof  which  was  never  ad- 
mitted in  criminal  prosecutions:  That  allowing  him 
to  be  the  author,  he  had  composed  them  sold^  for 
his  private  amusement,  and  had  never  published 
them  to  the  wcnrld,  or  even  communicated  them  to 
any  single  person:  That,  when  examined,  they 
appeared,  by  the  colour  of  the  ink,  to  have  been 
written  many  years  before,  and  were  in  vain  pro* 
duced  as  evidence  of  a  present  conspiracy  agasnst 
the  ^emment :  And  that  where  the  law  positively 
lecjuires  two  wimesses,  one  witness,  attended  with 
the  most  convincing  circumstances,  could  never 
suffice;  much  less,  when  supported  by  a  drcum* 
staace  so  weak  and  precarious.  All  these  argu« 
mcttts^  though  urged  by  the  prisoner  widi  great 
courage  and  pregnancy  of  reason,  had  no  influence 
The  violent  and  inhuman  JeflSsries  was  now  chief 
justice;  and  by  his  direcdon  a  partial  jury  was 
easily  prevailed  on  to  give  verdict  against  wdn^< 
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CHAP.  His  execution  followed  a  few  days  after:  He  com- 
L.XIX.  plained,  and  with  reason,  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
'  sentence;  but  he  had  too  much  greatness  of  mind 
to  deny  those  conspiracies  with  Monmouth  and 
Russel,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  He  rather 
gloried,  that  he  now  suffered  for  that  good  old  cause, 
m  which,  from  his  earliest  youth,  he  said,  he  had 
inlisted  himse^. 

The  execution  of  Sidney  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  blemishes  of  the  present  reign.  The 
evidence  against  him,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not 
legal ;  and  the  jury,  who  condemned  him,  were  for 
that  reason,  very  bhuneable.  But  that  after  sentence 
passed  by.  a  court  of  judicature,  the  King  should  in- 
terpose and  pardon  a  man,  who,  though  otherwise 
possessed  of  merit,  was'  undoubtedly  guilty,  who 
had  ever  been  a  most  inflexible  and  most  invete- 
rate enemy  to  the  royal  femily,  and  who  lately  had 
even  abused  the  King's  clemency,  might  be  an  act  of . 
heroic  generosity,  but  can  never  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  and  indispensable  duty. 
.  Howard  was  also  the  sole  evidence  against 
Hambden;  and  his  testimony  was  not  supported 
by  any  material  circumstance.  The  crown  lawyers 
therefore  found  it  in  vain  to  try  the  prisoner  ft>r 
treason:  They  laid  the  indictment  only  for  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  obtained  sentence  against  him.  The^ 
fine  impeded  was  exorbitant ;  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  pounds. 

HoLLOWAY,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  had  fled  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
now  brought  over.  He  had  been  outlawed  ;  but 
the  year  ailowed  him  for  surrendering  himself  was 
not  expired.  A  trial  was  therefore  offered  him: 
But  as.  he  had  at  first  confessed  his  being  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  for  an  insurrection,  and  even  ai- 
lowed that  he  had  heard  some  discourse  of  an  assas- 
niation,  though  he  had  not  approved  of  it,  he 
thought  it  more  expedient  to  throw  himself  on  the 

King's 
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King^s  mercy*    He  was  executed,  persisting  in  the  CHAP, 
same  confession.  LXIX. 

Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  had  been  seized  in  *-  ^  -^ 
Holland,  and  sent  over  by  Chidley,  the  King's  mi>  '  ^* 
nister,  was  precisely  in  the  same  situation  with  Hol- 
loway :  But  the  same  favour,  or  rather  justice,  was 
refused  hkn.  The  lawyers  pretended^  that,  unless 
he  had  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  assigned,  he  could  not  claim 
the  privilege  of  a  trial;  not  considering  that  the 
seizure  of  his  person  ought  in  equity  to  be  supposed 
the  accident  which  prevented  him.  The  King  bore 
a  great  enmity  against  this  gentleman,  by  whom  he 
believed  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  have  been  se- 
duced «from  his  duty :  He  also  asserted  that  Arm- 
strong had  once  j^omised  Cromwel  to  assassinate 
him ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  prisoner 
justified  himself  from  this  imputation  by  very  strong 
arguments.  These  were  the  reasons  of  that  injus- 
tice which  was  now  done  him.  It  was  apprehended 
that  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt  could  not  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  that  even  the  partial  juries,  which  were 
now  returned,  and  which  sdlowed  themselves  to  be 
^tirely  directed  by  Jefferies  and  other  violent  judges, 
would  not  give  sentence  against  him. 

Ok  the  day  that  Russel  was  tried,  Essex,  a  man 
eminent  both  for  virtues  and  abilities,  was  found  in 
the  Tower  with  his  throat  cut.  The  coroner's  in- 
quest brought  in  their  verdict,  self-murder:  Yet 
because  two  children  ten  years  old  (one  of  whom 
too  departed  from  his  evidence)  had  affirmed  that 
they  heard  a  great  noise  from  his  window,  and  that 
they  saw  a  hand  throw  out  a  bloody  razor ;  these 
circumstances  were  laid  hold  of,  and  the  murder 
was  ascribed  to  the  King  and  the  Duke,  who  hap- 
pened that  morning  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Tower* 
Essex  was  subject  to  fits  of  deep  melancholy',  and 
had  been  seized  with  one  immediately  upon  his 
commitment:   He  was  accustomed  to  maintain  the 

o  4  lawfulness 
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CH  A  P.  lawfulness  of  suicide :  And   his  countess,   upon  a 

LXIX.   strict  inquiry,  which  was  committed  to  the  care  of 

^"""^TT^  Dr-  Burnet,  found  no  reason  to  confirm  the  suspi-^ 

^'     cion:  Yet  Qould  not  all  these  circumftances,  joined 

to  many  others,  entirely  remove  the  imputation.     It 

is  no  wonder,  that  faction  is  so  productive  of  vices  of 

all  kinds :  For,  besides  that  it  inflames  all  the  pas* 

sions,  it  tends  much  to  remove  those  great  restraints, 

honour  and  shame ;  when  men  find,  that  no  iniquity 

can  lose  them  the  applause  c^  their  own  party,  and 

no  innocence  secure  them  against  the  calumnies  of  the 

opposite. 

But  though  there  is  no  reason  to  thmk  that  Essex 
had  been  murdered  by  any  orders  from  court,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  an  unjustifiable  use  in 
RussePs  trial  was  made  of  that  incidtot.  The  King's 
counsel  mentioned  it  in  their  pleadings  as  a  strong 
proof  of  .the  conspiracy ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  had 
great  weight  with  the  jury.  It  was  insisted  on  in 
Sidney's  trial  for  the  same  purpose.  *^ 

Some  memorable  causes,  tried  about  this  time, 
SuteoT  though  they  have  no  relation  to  the  Rye-house 
the  na-  conspiracy,  shew  the  temper  of  the  bench  and  of 
**®°*  the  juries.  Oates  was  -convicted  of  having  called 
the  Duke  a  popish  traitor ;  was  condemned  in  damages 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
and  was  adjudged  to  remain  in  prison  till  he  should 
make  payment.  A  like  sentence  was  passed  upba 
Button  Colt  for  a  like  offence.  Sir  Samuel  Bar- 
nardiston  was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds;  because 
in  some  private  letters,  which  had  been  intercepted, 
he  had  reflected  on  the  government.  This  gentleman 
was  obnoxious,  because  he  had  been  foreman  of  that 
jury  which  rejected  the  bill  agamst  Shaftesbury.  A 
pretence  was  therefore  fallen  upon  for  punishing 
him ;  though  such  a  precedent  may  justly  be  deemed 
a  very  unusal  act  of  severity,  and  sufficiait  to  destroy 
nil  confidence  in  private  friendship  and  correspon* 
dence. 

TkEBK 
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^Thebe  is  another  remarkable  trial,  which  shews  CHAP, 
the  d]^)oation    of  the   courts    of  judicature,    and   LXIX. 
which,  though  it  passed  in  the  ensumg  year,  it  may  ~  Z^7[^ 
not  be  improper  to  relate  in  this  place.      One  Rose«     '^ 
wel,  a  presbvterian  preacher,  was  accused  by  three 
women  of   naving  spoken  treasonable  words  in  a 
sermon.     They  swore  to  two  or  three  periods,  and 
agreed  so  exactly  together,  that  there  was  not  the 
Hnallest  Tariation  m  their  depositions.     Rosewel  on 
the   other  hand  made  a  very  good  defence.     He 
proved,  that  the  witnesses  were  lewd  and  in&mous 
persons.    He  proved  that,  even  during  Cromwel's 
usurpations,  he  had  always  been  a  roysdist ;  that  he 
prayed  constantly  for  the  King  in  his  family;    and 
that  in  his  sermons  he  often  inculcated  the  obliga* 
tiotts  of  loyalty.     And  as  to  the  sermon  of  which 
he  was  accused,  several  witnesses,  who  heard  it,  and 
some  who  wrote  it  in  short-hand,  deposed  that  he  ' 
had  used  no  such  expressions  as  those  which  were 
imputed  to  him.     He  offered   his  own  notes  as  a 
farther  proof.     The  women  could  not  shew,  by  any 
circumstance  or  wimess,  that  they  were  at  his  meet-        ^ 
ing.     And  the  expressions,  to  which  they  deposed, 
were  so  gross,  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  be 
supposed  to  employ  them  before  a  mixt  audience. 
It  was  also  urged,  that  it  appeared  next  to  impos- 
sible for  three  women  to  remember  so  long  a  period 
upon  one  single  hearing,  and  to  remember  it  so  ex-^ 
actly,  as  to  agree  to  a  tittle  in  their  depositions  with 
regard  to  it.     The  prisoner  offered  to  put  the  whole 
upon  this  issue:    He  would  pronounce,   with   his 
usual  tone  of  voice,   a  period  as  long  as  that  to 
which  they  had  sworn ;    and  then  let  them  try  to 
repeat  it,  if  they  could.     What  was  more  unac- 
countable, th^  nad  forgotten  even  the  text  of  his 
sermon ;  nor  did  they  remember  any  single  passage^ 
but  the  words  to  wmch  they  gave  evidence*    After 
so  strmig  a  defence,   the  sohcitor-general  thought 

not 
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CHAP.  1^  proper  to  make  any  reply :  Even  JeflFertes  went 
LXIX.   no  farther  than  some  general  dedamatbns  against 
Ui— V— ;  convei^cles  and  presbyterians :    Yet  so  violent  were 
'**3-     party    prejudices,    that    the   jury    gave    a    verdict 
against   the  prisoner:   which  however  appeared  so 
palpably  unjust,    that  it  was^not  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  absconded  on  the 
first  discovery  of  the  conspiracy;  and  the  court 
could  get  no  intelligence  of  him.  At  length  Ha- 
hhx^  who  began  to  apprehend  the  too  great  pre- 
valence of  the  royal  party,  and  who  thought  that 
Monmouth's  interest  would  prove  the  best  counter- 
poise to  the  Duke's;  discovered  his  retreat,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  write  two  letters  to  the  King,  full 
of  the  tenderest  and  most  submissive  ezpressicxia. 
The  King's  fondness  was  revived ;  and  he  permitted 
Monmouth  to  come  to  court.  He  even  endea- 
voured to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  his  son 
and  his  brother ;  and  having  promised  Monmouth, 
diat  his  testimony  should  never  be  employed 
against  any  of  his  friends,  he  engaged  him  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  plot.  But,  m  order  to  put  the 
country-party  to  silence,  he  called  next  day  an  ex- 
traordinary council,  and  informed  them  that  Mon- 
mouth had  shewed  great  penitence  for  the  share 
which  he  had  had  in  the  late  conspiracy,  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  resolutions  never  more  to  engage  in 
such  criminal  ^iterprises.  He  went  so  to  as  to 
give  orders,  that  a  paragraph  to  the  like  purpose 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Gazette.  Monmouth  kepi 
silence  till  he  had  obtained  his  pardon  in  form :  But 
finding  that,  by  taking  this  step,  he  was  endrely 
disgraced  with  his  party,  and  that  even  though  he 
should  not  be  produced  in  court  as  an  evidence,  his 
testimony,  being  so  publicly  known,  might  have 
weight  wkh  juries  on  anv  future  trisj,  he  resolved  at 
all  naards  to  retrieve  ois  honour.    His  emissaries^ 

therefore^ 
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therefore,  recoved  orders  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  CHAP, 
made  any  such  confession,  as  that   which  was  im-    LXIX. 
puted  to  him  J    and   the  party  exclaimed,  that    the  ^  ~^  "" 
whole  was  an  imposture  of  the  court.     The  King,     *    *' 
provoked  at  this  conduct,  banished    Monmouth  his 
presence,  and  afterwards  ordered  him  to  depart  the 
kingdom. 

The  court  was  aware,  that  the  malcontents  in 
England  had  held  a  correspondence  with  those  of 
Scotland ;  and  that  Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  a  man  of 
merit  and  learning,  with  two  gentlemen  of  the  name 
of  Campbel,  had  come  to  London,  under  pretence  of 
negotiating  the  settlement  of  the  Scottish  presbyte- 
rians  in  Carolina,  but  really  with  a  view  of  concerting 
measures  with  the  English  conspirators.  Baillie  wa» 
sent  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  as  no  evidence  ap- 
peared against  him,  the  council  required  him  to 
swear,  that  he  would  answer  all  questions  which 
should  be  propoimded  to  him. '  He  refilled  to  sub- 
mit to  so  iniquitous  a  condition ;  and  a  fine  of  six 
thousand  pounds  was  imposed  upon  him.  At  length, 
two  persons,  Spence  and  Carstares,  being  put  to  the 
torture,  gave  evidence  which  involved  the  Earl  of 
Tarras  and  some  oth^,  who,  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves, were  reduced  to  accuse  Baillie.  He  was  . 
brought  to  trial ;  and  being  in  so  languishing  a  con« 
dition  from  the  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  in 
prison,  that  it  was  feared  he  would  not  survive  that 
night,  he  was  ordered  to  be  executed  the  very  af- 
ternoon on  which  he  received  sentence. 

The  severities  exercised  during  this  part  of  the 
present  reign,  were  much  contrary  to  the  usual  te-. 
nor  of  the  King's  conduct ;  and  though  those  who 
studied  his  character  more  narrowly,  have  pro- 
nounced, that  towards  great  offences  he  was  rigid 
and  inexorable,  the  nation  were  more  inclined --to 
ascribe  every  unjust  or  hard  measure  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Duke,  into  whose  hands  the  King  had, 

from 
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CHAP,  from  indolence,,  not  from  any  opinion  of  his  bro- 
^  LXIX.  therms  superior  capacity,  resifliied  the  reins  of  go* 
"^^  ^  ▼emment.  The  crown  indeed  gained  great  advan* 
^'  tage  from  the  detection  of  the  conspiracy,  and  lost 
none  by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  conspirators : 
The  horror  entertained  against  the  assassination  plot, 
which  was  generally  confounded  with  the  project 
for  an  insurrection,  rendered  the  whole  party  unpo- 
pular, and  reconciled  the  natbh  to  the  measures  of 
the  court.  The  most  loyal  addresses  came  from  all 
parts ;  and  the  doctrine  of  submission  to  the  dvil 
magistrate,  and  even  of  an  unlimited  paffive  obe- 
dience, became  the  reiening  principle  of  the  times. 
The  University  of  Oxford  passed  a  solemn  decree, 
condemning  some  doctrines  which  they  termed  repub- 
lican, but  which  indeed  are,  most  of  them,  the  only 
tenets  on  which  liberty  and  a  limited  constitution  can 
be  founded.  The  fa^n  of  the  exclusionists,  lately 
so  numerous,  powerful,  and  ^  zealous,  were  at  the 
King's  feet  i  and  were  as  much  fallen  in  their  spirit 
as  in  their  credit  with  the  nation.  Nothing  that  had 
the  least  appearance  of  opposition  to  the  court,  could 
be  hearkened  to  by  the  public  *. 
1684.  The  King  endeavoured  to  increase  his  present 
popularity  by  every  art;  and  knowing,  that  the 
suspicion  of  popery  was  of  all  others  the  most  dan- 
gerous, he  judged  it  proper  to  marry  his  niece,  the 
Lady  Anne,  to  Prince  George,  brother  to  the  King 
of  Denmark,  All  the  credit,  however,  and  per- 
suaaon  of  Haliiisuf ,  could  not  engage  him  to  call  a 
parliament,  or  trust  the  nation  witn  the  election  of 
a  new  representative!     Though  his  revenues  were 

'  In  the  month  of  November  this  year  died  Prince  Rupert,  in 
the  nxtv-third  year  of  his  age.  He  nad  left  his  own  country  so 
early,  that  he  had  become  an  entire  Englishman^  and  was  even 
suspected,  in  his  latter  days,  of  a  bias  to  the  counttj  party.  He 
was  for  that  reason  much  neglected  at  court.  The  iSuke  of  Lau* 
dcnlale  died  alfo  thtt  yeaiv 

extremely 
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extremely  burthened,  he  rather  chose  to  stroggte  CHAP, 
with  the  present  difficulties,  than  tiy  an  experiment  LXIX. 
which,  by  raising  afresh  so  many  mahgnant  humours,  —  ^~^ 
might  prove  dauQgerous  to  his  repose.  The  Duke  ^  ^ 
likewise  zealously  opposed  this  proposal,  .and  even 
engaged  the  King  in  measures  which  could  have  no 
tendency,  but  to  render  any  accoinmodation  with 
Z  parliament  altogether  impracticable.  WilUams, 
who  had  been  speaker  during-the  two  last  parlia^ 
ments,  was  prosecuted  for  warrants,  issued  by  him, 
in  obedience  to  orders  of  the  house :  A  breach  of 
privilege,  which  it  seemed  not  likely  any  future 
house  of  commons  would  leave  unquestioned.  Danby 
and  the  popish  lords,  who  had^so  long  been  con* 
fined  in  the  Tower,  and  who  saw  no  {>rospect  of  a 
trial  in  parliament,  applied  by  petition,  and  were 
admitted  to  bail:  A  measure  just  in  itself,  but 
deemed  a  great  encroachment  oa  the  privileges  of 
that  assembly.  The  Duke,  contrary  to  law,  waa 
restored  to  the  office  of  high  admiral,  without  taking 
the  tesL 

Had  the  least  grain  of  jealousy  or  emulation  been 
mixed  in  the  Kine's  chara^r ;  had  he  been  actuated 
by  that  concern  for  his  peoplc^s  or  even  for  his  own 
honour,  which  his  high  station  demanded,  he  would 
have  hazarded  many  domestic  inconveniendes  rather 
than  allow  France  to  domineer  in  so  haughty  a  man-^ 
ner  as  that  which  at  present  she  assumed  in  every 
n^otiation.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen,  imposed  by  State  of 
die  Dutch  on  their  unwilling  allies,  had  disjointed  ^^^ 
die  whole  confederacy  j  and  all  the  powers  engaged  ™* 
in  it  had  disbanded  their  supernumerary  troops, 
which  they  found  it  difficult  to  subsist.  Lewis 
alone  still  maintained  a  powerful  army,  and  by  his 
preparations  rendered  himself  every  day  more  formi* 
dable.  He  now  acted  as  if  he  were  the  sole  so* 
vereign  in  Europe,  and  as  if  all  other  Princes  were 
soon  to  become  his  vassals.  Courts  or  chambers 
II  were 
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CHAP.  '^^^  erected  in  MeCz  and  Brisac,  for  re-unidng  such 
LXIX.  territories  as  had  ever  been  members  of  any  part  of 
'^"ar —  ^^  new  conquests.  They  made  inquiry  into  titles 
^  ^  buried  in  the  most  remote  antiquity.  They  cited 
the  neigbouring  Princes  to  appear  before  them,  «nd 
issued  decrees,  expelling  them  the  contested  terri- 
tories. The  important  town  of  Strasbourg,  an  an- 
cient and  a  free  state,  was  seized  by  Lewis :  Alost 
was  demanded  of  the  Spaniards,  on  a  frivolous,  and 
even  ridiculous,  pretence ;  and  upon  their  refusal  to 
yield  it,  Luxembourg  was  blockaded,  and  soon  after 
taken  ^  Genoa  had  been  bombarded,  because  the 
Genoese  had  stipulated  to  build  some  gallies  for  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  more  severe  treat- 
ment, that  republic  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  most 
mortifying  conditions. .  The  empire  was  insulted  in 
its  head  and  principal  members ;  and  used  no  other 
expedient  for  redress,  than  impotent  complaints  and 
remonstrances. 

Spain  was  so  enraged  at  the  insolent  treatment 
which  she  met  with,  that,  without  considering  her 
present  weak  condition,  she  declared  war  against 
her  haughty  enemy.  She  hoped  that  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  sensible  of  the  common  danger, 
would  fly  to  her  assistance.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
whose  ruling  passions  were  love  of  war  and  animosity 
against  Fn^ice,  seconded  every  where  the  applica- 
tions of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  year  1681,  he  madei 
a  journey  to  England,  in  order  to  engage  the  King 
into  closer  measures  with  the  confederates.  He  also 
proposed  to  the  States  to  make  an  augmentation  of 
their  forces ;  but  several  of  the  provinces,  and 
even  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  had  been  gained  by 
the  French,  and  the  proposal  was  rejected.  The 
Prince's  enemies  derived  the  most  plausible  reasons 

^  It  iippean  from  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Appendsx»  that  the 
Kin?  received  from  France  a  million  of  livrea  for  his  connivance 
m,  the  stisure  of  Luxembourg,  besides  his  ordinary  pension*      " 

of 
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of  their  opposition  from  the  situation  of  England, 
and  the  known  and  avowed  attachments  of  the  Eng- 
lish Monarch.  _ 

No  sooner  had  Charles  dismissed  his  parliament,  '  ^ 
and  embraced  the  resolution  of  governing  by  prero* 
gatives  alone,  than  he  dropped  his  new  alliance  with 
Spain,  and  returned  to  his  former  dangerous  con-* 
neidons  with  Lewis.  «  This  Prince  had  even  offered 
to  make  him  arbiter  of  his  differences  with  Spain; 
and  the  latter  power,  sensible  of  Charles's  partiality, 
had  refused  to  submit  to  such  a  disadvantageous  pro- 
posal. Whether  any  money  was  now  remitted  to 
England,  we  do  not  certainly  know:  But  we  may 
fairly  presume,  that  the  King's  necessities  were  in 
some  degree  relieved  by  France".  And  though 
Charles  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  utmost  danger 
from  the  great  and  still  increasing  naval  power  of 
that  kingdom,  joined  to  the  weak  condition  of  the 
English  fleet,  no  consideration  was  able  to  rouse  him 
from  his  present  lethargy. 

It  is  here  we  are  to  fix  the  point  of  the  highest 
ezaltadon,  which  the  power  of  Lewis  or  that  of  any 

*  The  following  passage  is  an  extract  from  M.  Barillon's  letters 
kept  in  the  Depot  des  Affairet  etrmngeres  at  Versailles.  It  was 
lately  communicated  to  the  author  while  in  France.  <<  Convention 
Teibale  arret^e  le  i  Avril  I68i.  Charles  II.  s'engage  a  ne  riea 
otnettre  pour  pouvoir  faire  connoitre  a  sa  Majesti  qu'elle  ayoit 
taison  de  prenare  confiance  en  lui ;  a  se  degager  pen  a  peu  de 
I'alliance  avec  PEspagne^  et  a  se  mettre  en  etat  de  ne  point  etre 
contraint  par  son  parlement  de  faire  quelque  chose  d'oppos^  aus 
noufeaux  engagemens  qu'U  prenoit.  rln  consequence,  le  Koi  pro* 
netiin  subside  de  deux  millions^  la  premiere  des  trois  ano^s  de  ce| 
engagement  et  joOfOoo  ecus  les  deux  autres^  se  contentant  de  la 
parok  de  sa  Majesty  Britannique,  d'agir  a  I'egard  de  sa  Majest^ 
conforroement  aux  obligations  qu*il  lui  avoit.  Le  Sr.  Hyde  de^ 
manda  que  le  Roi  s'engagea  a  ne  point  attaquer  les  pays  bas  9l 
nAaie  Strasbourg,  temoigBant  que  le  roi  son  maitre  ne  pourroit 
s'empecher  de  secoynr  les  P^ys  bas,  quand  m^me.  son  parlement 
ne  seroit  point  assemble.  M.  Barillon  lui  repondit  en  termes  ge- 
neraux  par  ordre  du  roi,  que  sa  Majesty  n'avoit  point  intention  dc 
ffomprelapaix,  &  qu'il  n'engageroit  pas  sa  Maject6  Britanniquc 
fn  qboies  contraires  a  sea  ▼eritables  inter^ts." 

Ei^opean 
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GHAP.  European  Prince,  since  the  age  of  Charlemagne 
LXIX.  had  ever  attained.  The  monarch,  most  capable  of 
^  ^jT  ~'  opposing  his  progress,  was  entirely  engaged  in  his 
'  ^  interests;  and  the  Turks,  invited  by  the  mal- 
contents of  Hungary,  were  preparing  to  invade  the 
Emperor,  and  to  (Usable  that  Prince  from  making 
head  against  the  progress  of  the  French  power. 
Lewis  may  even  be  accused  of  oversight,  in  not 
making  sufficient  advantage  of  such  favourable  op* 
portumties,  which  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to 
recall.  But  that  monarch,  though  more  governed 
by  motives  of  ambition  than  by  those  of  justice  or 
moderation,  was  still  more  actuated  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  vanitv.  He  contented  himsetf  with  insult- 
ing and  donuneering  over  all  the  Princes  and  free 
states  of  Europe;  and  he  thereby  provoked  their 
resentment  without  subduing  their  power.  While 
every  one,  who  approached  his  person,  and  behaved 
with  submission  to  his  authority,  was  treated  with 
the  highest  politeness ;  all  the  neighbouring  poten- 
tates had  successively  felt  the  effects  of  his  naughty 
imperious  disposition.  And  by  indulging  his  poets, 
orators,  and  courtiers,  in  thdr  flatteries,  and  in 
their  prognostications  of' universal  anpire,  he  con- 
veyed iaster,  dian  by  the  prospect  of  his  power 
alone,  the  apprehensicm  of  general  conquest  and 
subjection. 
1685.  The  French  nearness  never,  during  his  whole 
rdgn,  in^ired  Charles  with  any  apprehensions ;  and 
ClifEbrd,  it  is  said,  one  of  his  most  favoured  mi- 
nisters, went  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  it  were  better 
fer  the  King  to  be  viceroy  under  a  great  and  ge- 
nerous monarch,  than  a  slave  to  five  hundred  of 
his  own  insolent  subjects.  The  ambition,  therefore, 
and  uncontrolled  power  of  Lewis  were  no  dimi- 
nution of  Charles's  happiness ;  and  in  other  re* 
i^pects  his  condidon  seemed  at  present  more  eli- 
gible than  it  had  eyer  been  mce  his  restoratioo. 
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A  mighty  fiicrfoh,    which  had  shaken  his  throne,  CHAP, 
and  menaced  his  family,  was  totally  subdued ;  and    LXIX. 
by  their  precipitate  indiscretion  had  exposed  them-  ^  gg  ^^ 
selves  both  to  the   rigour  of  the  laws  and  to  pub-     ,*    ^* 
lie  hatred.     He  had  recovered  his  former  popularity 
in  the  nation;  and  what  probably  pleased  him  more 
than  having  a  compliant  parliament,  he  was  enabled 
to  govern  altogether  without  one*     But  it  is  certain 
that  the  King,    amidst  all  these  promising  circum- 
stances, was  not  happy  or  satisfied.      Whether  he 
found  himself   exposed  to  difficulties  fqr  want  of 
money,  or  dreaded  a  recoil  of  the  popular  humour 
from  the  present  arbitrary  measures,    is   uncertain* 
Perhaps  the  violent,  imprudent  temper  of  the  Duke^ 
by  pushing  Charles  upon  dangerous  attempts,  gave 
him  apprehension  and  uneasiness.      He  was  over- 
heard  one  day  to  say,    in   opposing  some  of  the 
Duke's  hasty  counsels,   **  Brother,    I  am  too  old  to 
•*  go  again  to  my  travels :  You  may,  if  you  choose  i 
**  it.*'     Whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  King's  dis*' 
satisfaction,    it  seems  probable,    that  he  was  medi* 
lating  some  change  of  measures,  and  had  formed  a. 
new  plan  of  administration.      He  was  determined^ 
it  is  thought,    to    send   th%  Duke  to  Scotland,    to 
recal  Monmouth,    to  summon  a  parliament,  to  dis^ 
miss  all  his  unpopular  mmisters,  and  to  throw  him- 
self entirely  on  the  good-will  and  affections  of  his- 
BubjtfCts*.      Amidst   these   truly  wise   and  virtuous  iiingU 
designs,   he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit^   which  ^icknert, 
resembled   an    apoplexy ;    and   though  .  he  was  re- . 
covered  from  it  by  bleeding,   he  languished  only 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  expired,  in  the  fifty-fifth  anddeath, 
yefitf   of  his   age,   .and   twenty-fifth   of  his    reign.  6th  Feb. 
He  was  so  happy  in   a  good  constitution  of  body, 
and  had  ever  been  so  remarkably   careful  of  lus 

*  King  James's Meoioire  oonfirm  thii  rumourf  at  alto  D'Avaux^a     ^ 
Negotiationst  14  Dec.  1684. . 

voju  vui.  ?  health. 
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CHAP,  healthy    that  his   death  struck  as  great  a  surprisd 

LXIX.    into  bis  subjects,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  fiower 

^  X^  ~^  of  his  youth.      And  their  great  concern  for  hini, 

^'     owing   to  their  affection  for  his  person,    as   well 

as   their    dread   of  his   successor,    very    naturally^ 

when  joined    to   the    critical    time   of  hk    deaths 

begat   the    suspicion  of  poison.     All  circumstances 

however  considered,  this  suspicion  must  be  allowed 

to  vanish ;  like  many  others,  of  which  all  histories 

axe  full. 

During  the  few  days  of  the  King's  illness, 
clergymen  of  the  church  pf  England  attended 
him;  but  he  discovered  a  total  mdifference  to* 
wards  their  devotions  and  exhortations.  Catholic 
priests  were' brought,  and  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment from  them,  accompanied  with  the  other  rites 
of  the  Romish  church.  Two  papers  were  found 
in  his.  cabinet,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and 
containing  arguments  in  favour  of  that  commu- 
nion. The  Duke  had  the  imprudence  immedi- 
s^tely  to  publish  these  papers,  and  thereby  both. 
confirmed  all  the  reproaches  of  those  wno  had, 
been  the  greatest  enemies  to  his  brother's  measures, 
and  afforded  to  the  world,  a  specimen  of  his  own 
bigotry, 
tndcha.  If  we  survey  the  character  of  Charles  U.  in 
ractcr.  ^^  different  lights  which  it  will  admit  of,  it 
will  appear  various,  and  give  rise  to  different  and; 
^  even  opposite  sentiments.  When  considered  as  a^ 
companion,  he  appears  as  the  most  amiable  and 
engaging  of  men;  and  indeed,  in  this  view,  hi& 
deportment  must  be  allowed  altogether  unexc^ 
tionable.  His  love  of  raillery  was  so  tempered 
with  good  breeding,  that  it  was  never  offensive; 
His  propensity  to  satire  -was  so  checks  with  dis* 
cretion,  that  his  friends  never  dreaded  thdr  be- 
coming the  object  of  it :  His  wit,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  was 

hiraielf 
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himself  a  good  judges  <^ould  not  be  said  SO  miicK  CHAPi 
to  be   very   refined    or    elevated,  qualities  apt    to  I-XIX. 
beget  jealoasy  and    apprehension    in    company,   as^  ^  t68if  ^ 
to    be   a  plam,  gaining,'  well-bred,   recommending         ** 
kind  of  wit.     And  though  perhaps  he  talked  more  • 
than  strict   rules   of  behaviour   might  permit,  men 
were   so   pleased  with    the  afiable,    communicative 
deportment  of  the  monarch,  that  they  always  went 
away  contented  both  with  him  and  with  themselves. 
This  indeed  is  the  most  shining  part  of  the  King's 
character;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of 
it :  For  he  was  fond  of  dropping  the  formality  of 
8tate,  and  of  relapsing  every  moment  into  the  com- 
panion. 

In  the  duties  of  private  Kfe,  his  conduct^  though 
not  free  from  exception,  was,  in  the  main,  laud- 
able. He  was  an  easy,  generous  lover,  a  civil,  ob- 
liging husband,  a  friei^ly  brother,  an  indulgent 
father,  and  a  good-natured  master'.  The  volun- 
tary friendships,  however,  which  this  Prince  con- 
tracted, nay,  even  ^his  sense  of  gratitude,  were  fee- 
ble ;  and  he  never  attached  himself  to  any  of  his 
ministers  or  courtiers  with  a  sincere  aflfection.  He 
believed  them  to  have  no  motive  in  serving  him 
but  self-interest;  and  he  was  still  ready,  in  his 
turn,  to  sacrifice  them  to  present  ease  or  cenve- 
i^ence. " 

With  a  detail  rf  his  private  character  we  must 
set  bounds  to  our  panegyric  on  Charles.  The 
other  parts  of  his  conduct  may  admit  of  some  apo- 
^^gy>  b^  ^^^  deserve  small  applause.  He  was  in- 
deed so  -much  fitted  fo*  private  life,  preferably  to 
pdblic,  that  he  even  possessed  order,  frugality,  and 
iteconomy,  in  the  former;  was  profuse,  thought- 
less, and  Negligent  in  the  latter.  When  we  con- 
«der  him  as  a  sovereign,  hk  character,  though  not 

«  Um^  of  (itii&x.  '  Diike  of  Buckin^iam. 

•  FA  altogether 
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CHAP,  altogether  destitute  of  virtue,  was  in  the  main  dan* 
LXIX.    gerous  to  his  people,  and  dishonourable  to  himself. 
"^   ,-   ^  Negligent  of  the  interests  of   the  nation,   careless 
^'     of  its  glory,  averse  to  its   religion,   jealous  of   its 
liberty,    lavish  of  its  treasure,    sparing  only  of  it» 
blood ;    he  exposed  it  by  his  measures,  though  he 
ever  appeared  but  in  sport,  to  the  danger  of  a  furious 
civil  war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of  a 
foreign  conquest.     Yet  may  all  these  enormities,  if 
fairly  and  candidly  examined,  be  imputed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  indolence  of  his  temper :   A  fault 
which,  however  unfortunate  in  a  monarch,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  regard  with  great  severity. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Charles,  that  he  never 
sai^  a  foolish  thing  nor  ^ver  did  a  wise  one :  A  cen-' 
sure  which,  though  too  far  carried,  seems  to  have 
some  foundation  in  his  character  and  deportment. 
When  the  King  was  informed  of  this  saying,  he  ob- 
served, that  the  matter  was  easily  accounted  for: 
For  that  his  discourse  was  his  own,  his  acticms  were 
the  ministry's. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  appetite  fpr  power  inherent 
in  human  nature,  and  add  to  it  *  the  King's  edu- 
cation in  foreign  countries,  and  among  the  cava- 
liers, a  party  which  would  naturally  exaggerate  the 
late  usurpations  of  popular  assemblies  upon  the 
rights  of  monarchy ;  it  is  not  surprising,  that  civil 
liberty  should  not  find  in  him  a  very  zealous  patron. 
Harassed  with  domesdc  faction,  weary  of  calunmics 
and  complaints,  oppressed  with  debts,  straitened  in 
his  revenue^  he  sought,  though  with  feeble  efforts, 
for  a  form  of  government,  more  simple  in  its  struc- 
ture and  more  easy  in  its  management.  But  his 
attachment  to  France,  after  alt  the  pains  which  we 
have  taken,  by  inquiry  and  conjecture,  to  fathom 
it,  contains  still  something,  it  must  t>e  confessed,, 
mysterious  and  inexplicable.  The  hopes  of  ren- 
dering himself  absolute  by  Lewis's  assistance  seem 
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80  chimerical,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  retained  CHAP: 
vith  such  obstinacy  by  a  Prince  of  Charles's  pene«  LXIX. 
tradon:  And  as  to  pecuniary  subsidies,  he  surely  ''  ^g  ~^ 
fipent  much  greater  sums  in  one  season,  during  the 
second  Dutcn  war,  than  were  remitted  him  from 
France  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign.  I 
am  apt  therefore  to  imagine,  that  Chairles  was  in 
this  particular  guided  chiefly  by  inclination,  and  by 
a  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  French  nation.  He 
considered  that  people  as  gay,  sprightly,  polite, 
elegant,  courteous,  devoted  to  their  Prince,  and 
attached  to  the  catholic  faith;  and  for  these  reasons 
he  cordially  loved  them.  The  opposite  character 
of  the  Dutch  had  rendered  them  the  objects  of  his 
aversion ;  and  even  the  uncourtly  humours  of  the 
English  made  him  very  indifferent  towards  them» 
Our  notions  of  interest  are  much  warped  by  our 
affections ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  without  example, 
that  a  man  may  be  guided  by  national  prejudices, 
who  has  ever  been  little  biassed  by  private  and  per- 
sonal  friendship. 

The  character  of  this  Prince  has  been  elabo* 
rately  drawn  by  two  great  masters,  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  him,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax;  not  to  mention  several 
elegant  strokes  given  by  Sir  William  Temple.  Dr, 
Welwood  likewise  and  Bishop  Burnet  have  employ* 
ed  their  pencil  on  the  same  subject :  But  the  former 
is  somewhat  partial  in  his  favour;  as  the  latter  is 
by  far  too  harsh  and  malignant.  Instead  of  finding 
an  exact  parallel  between  Charles  11.  and  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  as  asserted  by  that  prelate,  it 
would  be  more  just  to  remark  a  full  contrast  and 
opposition.  The  Emperor  seems  as  much  to  have 
Surpassed  the  SLing  in  abilities,  as  he  falls  short  of 
him.  in  virtue.  Provident,  wise,  aftive,  jealous, 
malignant,  dark,  sullen,  unsociable,  reserved,  cruel, 
ynrelenting,  unforgiving ;  these  are  the  lights  under 
Vfl^ch   the   Roman   tyrant  has  been  transmitted  to 
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CHAP.  US.    And  die  only  circumscance  in  which  it  can  jusdy 

LXIX.    be  pretended  he  was  similar  to  Charles,  is  his  love  of 

^  ^      women,  a  passion  which  is  too  general  to  form  any 

^'   ^*     striking  resemblance,  and  which  that  detestable  and 

detested  monster  shared  also  with  unnatural  appetites. 

A. 
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CHAP.    LXX. 

King*s  Jhft  Transactims.^^^A  Parlidment.-'^Arpt'^ 
menu  for  and  against  a  Revenue  for  Life.^r^Oates 
convicted  of  Perjury.''^ Monmouth* s  Invasion  —  bis 
Defeat — and  Execution. — Cruelties  of  Kirke  —  and 
rfJefferies.^-^State  of  Affairs  in  Scotland.-^  Argyll  s 
Invasion^^  Defeat — and  Execution* — A  Parliament. 
^'^French  Persecutions. — The  dispensing  Power.--*' 
State  &f  Ireland. — Breach  betwixt  the  King  and  the 
Church.^^Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission. — Sen* 
fence  against  the  Bishop  of  London. — Suspension  of 
the  Penal  Laws. — State  of  Ireland. — Embassy  to 
Rome. — Attempt  upon  Magdalen  College. — Imprison^ 
ment-^Trial  and  Acquittal  of  the  Bishops. ^'-^ Birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

THE   first  act  of  James's  reign  was  to  assemMe  CHAP, 
the  privy  council;    where,  after  some  praises  ,  ^^* 
bestowed  on    the   memory   of  his  predecessor,   hie     ,^g-^ 
made  professions  of  his  resolution  to   maintain  the 
established  government,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
Though  he  had  been  reported,  ^e  said,  to  have  im- 
bibed arbitrary   principles,    he  knew  that  the   laws 
of  England  were  sufficient  to  make  him  as  great  a 
monarch  as  he  could  wish ;  and  he  was  determined 
»ever  to  <iepart  from  them.     And  as  he  had  hereto- 
fore ventured  his  life  in  defence  of  the  nation,  he 
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CHAP,  would  still  go  as  fiar  as  any  man  in  maintaining  all  its 
LXX.    just  rights  and  liberties. 

^  ^g  -  This  discourse  was  received  with  great  applause, 
^  ^'  not  only  by  the  council,  but  by  the  nation.  The  King 
universally  passed  for  a  man  of  great  sincerity  and 
great  honour ;  and  as  the  current  of  favour  ran  at 
that  time  for  the  court,  men  believed  that  his  inten- 
tions were  conformable  to  his .  expressions.  *'  We 
**  have  now,"  it  was  said,  *•  the  word  of  a  King ;  and 
**  a  word  never  yet  broken."  Addresses  came  from 
all  quarters,  full  of  duty,  nay  of  the  most  servile  adu- 
lation. Every  one  hastened  to  pay  court  to  the  new 
monarch " :  And  James  had  reason  to  think,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  violent  efforts  made  by  so  pot^t 
a  party  for  his  excludon,  no  throne  in  Europe  was 
better  established  than  that  of  England.    ' 

The  King,  however,  in  the  firfl  exercise  of  his 
authority,  shewed,  that  either  he  was  not  sincere 
in  his  professions  of  attachment  to  the  laws,  or 
that  he  had  entertained  so  lofty  an  idea  of  his 
own  legal  power,  that  even  his  utmost  dncerity 
would  tend  very  little  to  secure  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  All  the  customs  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  excise  had  been  settled  by  parliament  on  the 
late  King  during  life,  and  consequently  the  grant 
was  now  expired;  nor  had  the  successor  any  right 
to  levy  these  branches  of  revenue.  But  James 
issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  customs  and 
excise  to  be  paid  as  before ;  and  this  exertion  of 
power  he  would  not  deign  to  qualify  by  the  least 
act   or  even  appearance  of  condescension.     It  was 

^  The  quakers'  address  was  esteemed  somewhat  singular  for  its 
plainness  and  simplicity.  It  was  conceivj|d  in  these  terms  :  *'  We 
"  are  come  to  testify  our  sorrow  for  the*8e^th  of  our  good  friend 
<«  Charles,  and  our  joy  for  thy  being  made  our  governor.  We  are 
•*  told  thou  art  not  ot  the  persuasion  of  the  church  of  England,  no 
'*  more  than  we  :  Wherefore  we  hope  thou  wilt  grant  us  tlie  same 
«<  liberty  which  thou  allowest  thyself.  Which  doing,  we  wish 
f^  thee  m  manner  of  happiness*'' 
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proposed  to  him,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ill  CHAP, 
effects  of  any  intermission  in  levying  these  duties,     LXX. 
entries  should  be  made,  and  bonds  for  the  sums  be  ^  ^  ~^ 
taken  from  the .  merchants  and   brewers  :   But  the     *    ^' 
payment  be  suspended  till   the   parliament  should 
^ve  authority  to   receive  it.     This  precaution  was 
reconimended  as  an  expression  bf  deference  to  that 
assembly,  or  rather  to  the  laws :  But  for  that  very 
reason,  probably  it  was  rejected  by  the  King,  who 
thought,  that  the  commons  would  thence  be  invited 
to  a&sume  more  authority,   and  would  regard  the 
whole  revenue,  and  consequently  the  whole  power 
of  the  crown,  as  dependent  on  their  good  will  and 
pleasure. 

TiiE  King  likewise  went  openly,  and  with  all  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  to  mass,  an  illegal  meeting : 
And  by  this  imprudence  he  'displayed  at  once  his 
arbitrary  disposition,  and  the  bigotry  of  his  prin- 
ciples :  Those  two  great  characterisdcs  of  his  reign, 
and  bane  of  his  administration.  He  even  sent  Caryl, 
as  his  agent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  submis- 
sions to  the  Pope,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  so- 
lemn re-admission  of  England  into  the  bosom  of  the 
catholic  church.  The  Pope,  Innocent  the  Xlth^ 
prudently  advised  the  King  not  to  be  too  preci- 
pitate in  his  measures,  nor  rashly  attempt  what  re- 
peated experience  might  convince  him  was  im- 
practicable. The  Spanish  Ambassador,  Ronquillo, 
deeming  the  tranquillity  of  England  necessary  for 
the  support  of  Spain,  used  the  freedom  to  make 
like  remonstrances.  He  observed  to  the  King,  how 
busy  the  priests  appeared  at  court,  and  advised  him 
not  to  assent  with  too  great  facility  to  their  dan- 
gerous counsels.  "  Is  it  not  the  custom  in  Spain,** 
said  James,  "  for  the  King  to  consult  with  his 
•**  confessor  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  ambassador, 
^  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  our  afiairs  succeed 

*^  so  mr 
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CHAP.  James  gave  hopes  on  his  succession,  that  he  would 
LXX.  hold  the  balance  of  power  more  steadily  than  his 
predecessor ;  and  that  France,  instead  or  rendering' 
England  subservient  to  her  ambitious  projects,  would 
now  meet  with  strong  opposition  from  that  king- 
dom. Besides  applying  himself  to  business  with  in- 
dustry, he  seemed  jealous  of  national  honour,  and 
^pressed  great  care,  that  nt)  more  respect  should  be 
J)aid  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  London  than  his 
t)wn  received  at  Paris.  But  these  appearances  were 
hot  sufficiently  supported,  and  he  found  himself  im- 
mediately under  the  necessity  of  falling  into  an  union 
\)rith  that  great  monarch,  who,  by  his  power  as  well 
as  his  zeal,  seemed  alone  able  to  assist  him  in  the 
projects  formed  for  promoting  the  catholic  religion  in 
England. 

NoTWiTHSTANTJiNG  the  Kuig's  prejudices,  all 
the  chief  offices  of  the  crown  continued  still  in  the 
hands  of  protestants.  Rochester  was  treasurer ;  hi* 
brother  Clarendon  chamberlain;  Godolphin  cham- 
berlain to  the  Queen ;  Sunderland  secretary  of 
State ;  Halifax  president  of  the  council.  This  noble- 
man had  stood  in  opposition  to  James  during  the 
last  years  of, his  brother's  reign;  and  when  he  at- 
tempted, on  the  accession,  to  make  some  apology 
for  his  late  measures,  the  King  told  him,  that  he 
would  forget  every  thing  past,  except  his  behaviour 
during  the  bill  of  exclusion.  On  other  occasions, 
however,  James  appeared  not  of  so  forgiving  a 
temper.  When  the  principal  exclusionists  came  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  new  sovereign,  they  either 
were  not  admitted,  or  were  received  very  coldly, 
jBometimes  even  with  frowns.  This*  conduct  might 
suit  the  character,  which  the  King  so  much  affected, 
of  sincerity :  But  by  shewing,  that  a  Bang  of  Eng- 
land could  resent  the  quarrels  of  a  Duke  of  York,  he 
g^ve  his  people  no  high  idea  either  of  his  lenity  or 
magnanimity. 
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On  all  occaaons,  the  King  was  open  in  declanng  CRA9. 
that  men  must  now  look  for  a  more  active  and  more     tXX. 
vigilant  government,  and  that  he  would  retain  no  ^^^^ 
ministers,  who  did  not  practise  an  unreserved  obe^  ^* 

dience  to  his  commands.  We  are  not  indeed  to  look 
for  the  springs  of  his  administration  so  much  in  ius 
council  and  chief  officers  of  state,  as  in  his  own  tem- 
per, and  in  the  character  of  those  persons  with  whom 
lie  secretly  consulted.  The  Queen  had  great  influence 
over  him;  a  woman  of  spirit,  whose  condiict  had 
been  popular  till  she  arrived  at  that  high  dignity. 
^he  was  much  governed  by  the  priests,  especially  the 
Jesuits  ;  and  as  these  were  also  the  King's  favourites, 
all  public  measures  were  taken  originally  from  the 
suggestion  of  these  men,  and  bore  evident  marks  of 
their  ignorance  in  government,  and  of  the  violence  of 
their  religious  zeaL 

The    King,   however,    had   another   attachmeiit, 
seemingly  not  very  consistent  with  this  devoted  re- 
gard to  his  Queen  and  to  his  priests  :  It  was  to  Mrs. 
JSedley,    whom  he  soon  after  created   Countess  of 
Dorchester,  and  who  expected  to  govern  him  with 
the  same  authority  which  the  Dutchess  of  Portsmoatk 
had  possessed  during  the  former  rd^n.     But  Jamesr, 
who   had    entertained    the    ambition   of  converting 
his  people,  was  toM,  that  the  regularity  of  his  Hfe 
ought  to  correspond  to   the  sanctity   of  his  intui- 
tions ;   and  he  was  prevailed  with  to  remove  Mrs. 
Sedley  from  court :  A  resolution  in  which  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  persevere.     Good  agreement  b^ 
tween  the  mistress  and  the  confessor  of  Princes  is 
not  commonly  a  difficult  matter  to  compass :  But  in 
the  present  case  these  two  potent  engines  of  com- 
mard  were  found  very  incompatible.     Mrs.  Sedley, 
who  possessed  all  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  her  father, 
-    Sir  Charles,  made  the  jH-iests  and  their  counsels  the 
|>erpetual  objects  of  her  raillery  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  they,  on  their  part,  redoubled  their 
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CHAP,  exhortations  with  their  penitent  to  break  off  so  cri* 
LXX.    minal  an  attachment? 

*^i68c''  ^oyr  little  inclination  soever  the  King,  as  well 
*'  as  his  Queen  and  priests,  might  bear  to  an  English 
parliament,  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign,  to  summon  that  assembly.  The 
low  condition,  to  which  the  whigs  or  country-party 
had  fallen  -during  the  last  years  of  Charles's  ragn, 
the  odium  under  which  they  laboured  on  account 
of  the  Rye-house  conspiracy;  these  causes  made 
that  party  meet  with  little  success  in  the  elections* 
The  general  re^gnation  too  of  the  charters  had  made 
the  corporations  extremely  dependent ;  and  the  re- 
commendations of  the  court,  though  little  assisted, 
at  that  time,   by  pecuniary  influence,  were  become 

A  parKa-  very  prevalent.     Tlie  new  house  of  commons,  there- 

pacnt.  fore,  conasted  almost  entirely  of  zealous  tories  and 
churchmen ;  and  were  of  consequence  strongly 
biassed  by  their  affections,  in  favour  of  the  measures 
of  the  crown, 
loth  of  "^HE  discourse  which  the  King  made  to  the  par* 
May.  liament,  was  more  fitted  to  wprk  on  their  fears 
than  their  affections.  He  repeated  indeed,  and 
with  great  solemnity,  the  promise  which  he  had 
made  before  the  privy-council,  of  governing  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  and  of  preservmg  the  esta- 
blished religion.  But  at  the  same -time  he  told 
them,  that  he  positively  expected  they  would  settle 
his  revenue,  and  during  life  too,  as  in  the  time  of 
his  brother.  "  I  might  use  many  arguments,"  said 
he,  "  to  enforce  this  demand ;  the  benefit  of  trade, 
^*  the  support  of  the  navy,  the  necessities  of  the 
**  crown,  and  the  well-being  of  the  government 
**  itself,  which  I  miist  not  suffer  to  be  precarious : 
**  But  I  am  confident,  that  your  own  consideration, 
**  and  your  sense  of  what  is  just  and  reasonable,  " 
*'  will  suggest  to  you  whatever  on  this  occasion 
*'  might  be  enlarged  upon.     There  is  indeed  one 

**  popular 
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**  popular  argument/'  added  he,    "which  may  be.cHAP. 
'.^  urged  against  compliance  with  my  demand :  Men     LXX. 
"  may  think,  that  by  feeding,  me  nrom  time  to  time  '^  .-    -*  ^ 
*'  with  such  supplies  as  they  think  convenient,  they          ^* 
**  will  better  secure  frequent  meetings  of  parliament : 
^^  But  as  this  is  the  first  time  I  speak  to.  you  from  the 
**  throne,  I  must  plainly  tell  you,,  that  such  an  expe- 
**  dient  would  be  very  improper  to  employ  with  me, 
"  and  that  the  best  way  to  engage  me  to  meet  you 
'*  often,  is  always  to  use  me  well." 

It  was  «asy  to  interpret  this  language  of  the  King« 
He  plainly  intimated,  that  he  had  resources  in  his  pre- 
rogative for  supporting  the  government*  independ- 
ently  of  their  supplies ;  and  that  so  long  as  they 
complied  with  his  demands,  he  would  have  recourse 
to  them ;  but  that  any  ill  usage  on  their  part  would 
cet  him  free  from  those  measures  of  government, 
which  he  seemed  to  regard  more  as  voluntary  than  as 
necessary.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  no  parliament 
in  England  was  ever  placed  in  a  more  critical  situation, 
nor  where  more  forcible  arguments  could  be  urged, 
cither  for  their  opposition  to  the  court^  or  th^ 
compliance  with  it« 

Ix»  was  said  on  the  one  hand,  that  jealousy  of  royal  Reasons 
power  was  the  very  basis  of  the  English  constitution,  for  and 
and  the  principle  to  which  the  nation  was  beholden  *sai««t  a 
for  all  that  liberty  which. tHey  enjoy  above  the  sub-  JTurir* 
jects    of   other   monarchies.      That    this  jealousy,  Ufc?"^ 
though,    at  different  periods,    it   may  be  more  or 
less  intense^  can  never  safely   be  laid  asleep,  even 
under  the  best  and  wisest  Princes.     That  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  present   sovereign  afforded  cause  for 
the  highest    vigilance,   by   reason  of   the  arbitrary 
princiiJes  which  he  had  imbibed ;  and  still  more,  by 
reason  of  his  religious  zeal,  which  it  is  impossible 
for    him   ever   to    gradfy,  without  assuming  more 
authority   than   the  constitution  allows  him.     That 
power  is  to  be  watched  in  its  very  first  encroach- 
ments i  nor  is  any  thing  ever  gained  by  timidity  and 
.     .  submission. 
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CliAR  Jsubmisaon.    That  every  concession  adds  new^  forctf 
^LXX.    to  usurpatioD  ;  and  at  the  same  time  by  discovering  ** 
j^^^  the  da^ardly  dispoacions  of  the  people,  inspires  it 
'mth  new  courage  and  enterprise*      That  as  arms' 
were  intrusted  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince, 
no  check  remained  upon  him  but  the  dependent  con- 
dition of  his  revenue;  a  security  therefore  which  it 
would    be    the  most  egregious    folly  to   abandonr 
That  alt  the  other   barriers,    which,  of  late  years, 
had  been  erected  against  arbitrary  power,  would  be* 
found,  without  this  capital  article,  to  be  rather  per- 
lucious  and  ^destructive.     That  new  limitations  in  the 
constitution  stimulated  the  monarch's  inclination  ta 
surmount  the  laws,  and  required  frequent  meetings  of 
parliament,    in    order    to   repair  all  the  breaches^ 
which  either  time  or  violence  may  have  made  upon 
that    complicated    fabric.      That    recent  experience 
Ajumg  the  reign  of  the  late  King,  a  Prince,  who 
mnt^  neither  prudence  nor  moderation,  had  dtri> 
ficiently  proved  the  solidity  of  all  these  maxims.  That 
his  parliament,  having  rashly  fixed  his  revenue  for 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  repealed  the  triennial  bill, 
found  diat  they  themselves  were  no  longer  of  im- 
jx>rta»ce,  and  that  Ifcerty,  not  protected  by  national 
afisen^lies,  was  exposed  to  every  outrage  and  viola- 
tion*    And  that  the  more  openly  the  King  made  an 
unreasonable  demand,  the  more  obstinately  ought  it 
to  be  rrfiised ;  since  it  is  evident,  that  his  purpose  in 
making  it  cannot  poteibly  be  justifiable* 
,    On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged,  that- the  rule  of 
watching    the  very    first  encroachments    of   powCT 
could  only  have  place,  where  the  opposition  to  it 
<^uld  be  regular,  peaceful,  and  legal.    That  though 
the  refusal  of  the  King's  present  demand  might  se«n 
of  this  nature,  yet  in  reality  it  involved  consequences, 
which  led  much  ferther  than  at  first  sight  might  be 
apprehended.     That  the  King  in  his  speech  had  inti- 
mated,  that   he   had  resources  in  his  prerogative,^ 
which,   in  case  of  appo»tbn  froan  parliament,  he 
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thcMigfat  himself  fully  entitled  to  empk}y.  That  i/T  CHAP« 
the  parliament  opeiily  dkcorered  an  intention  of  LXX>^ 
reducing  him  to  dependence,  matters  must  presently  'jggT 
be  brought  to  a  crisis,  2X  a  time  the  most  favourable 
to  his  cause,  which  his  most  sanguuie  wishes  could 
ever  have  promised  him.  That  if  we  cast  our  eyes 
abroad,  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  and 
to  the  situation  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  or,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  if  we  consider  the  dispositioa 
of  men's  minds  at  home^  every  circumstance  would 
be  found  adverse  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  That  the 
country«party,  during  the  late  reign,  by  their  violent^ 
and  in  many  respects  unjustifiable  measures  in  par- 
liament, by  their  desperate  attempts  out  of  parlia«> 
ment,  had  exposed  their  principles  to  general  hz^ 
tred,  and  had  excited  extreme  jealousy  in  all  the 
royaJi^  and  zealous  churchmen,  who  now  formed 
die  bulk  of  the  nation.  That  it  would  not  be.  ac^ 
€q>table  to  that  party  to  see  this  King  worse  treated^ 
than  his  brother  in  point  of  revenue,  or  any  attempts* 
made  to  keep  the  crown  in  dependence.  That  they 
thought  parliaments  as  liable  to  abuse  as  court^. 
and  desired  not  to  see  things  in  a  situation,  wher^  the 
King  could  not,  if  he  found  it  necessary,  either  pro- 
rogue or  dissolve  those  assemblies.  That  if  t^'^  •, 
aent  parliament,  by  making  great  co-^  -*;;P  ,^ 
gam  the  Kmg's  confidence^  ^nd  engage  hinTto  ob. 
serve  the  proirjigeft  ftow  given  them,  every  thin^ 
woiud  by  gentle  methods  succeed  to  their  wishes* 
That  if  on  the  ccxitrary,  after  such  instances  of  com- 
jAance,  he  formed  any  designs  on  the  liberty  and 
fdigion  of  the  nation,  he  would,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  mankind,  render  himself  altogether  mejtcusabl^ 
and  the  whole  people  would  jom  in  oppdsidon  to 
him.  That  resistance  could  scarcely  be  attempted 
tmcci  and  there  was  therefore  the  greater  necessity 
§x  waidng  till  time  and  incidents  had  fiilly  pre^ 
pared  the  nation  for  it.  That  the  King's  prejatfces 
m  £nrouf.of  popery,  though  in  the  main  pernicious, 

were 
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CHAP,  were  yet  so  far  fortunate,  that  they  rendered  the 
LXX.  connexion  inseparable  between  the  national  religion' 
~  '  and  national  liberty.  And  that  if  any  illegal  attempts 
were  afterwards  made,  the  church,  which  was  at 
present  the  chief  support  of  the  crown,  would  surely 
catch  the  alarm,  and  would  soon  dispose  the  people 
to  an  effectual  resistance. 

These  last  reasons,  enforced  by  the  prejudices  of 
party,  prevailed  in  parliament;  and  the  commons, 
besides  giving  thanks  for  the  King's  speech,  voted 
unanimously,  that  they  would  settle* on  His  present 
Majesty,  during  life,  all  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the 
late  King,  at  the  time  of  his  demise.  That  they 
might  not  detract  from  this  generosity  by  any  symp- 
toms of  distrust,  they  also  voted  unanimously,  that 
the  house  entirely  relied  on  His  Majesty's  royal  word, 
and  repeated  declarations  to  support  the  religion  of 
the  church  of  England ;  but  they  added,  that  that 
religion  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives.  The 
speaker,  in  presenting  the  revenue  bill,  took  care  to 
infonn  the  King  of  their  vote  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion ;  but  could  not,  by  so  signal  a  proof  of  con- 
ftdpnce,  extort  from  him  one  word  in  fiivour  of  that 
rdigion^  m  which,  he  told  His  Majesty,  they  set  sa 
Wgti  2  value.  Notwithstandmg  the  grounds  of  sus- 
piaon  which  this  silence  afforded,  the  house  continued 
m  the  same  liberal  dispositfon.  The  King  having  de- 
manded a  farther  supply  for  the  navy  and  other  pur- 
poses ;  they  revived  those  duties  on  wines  and  vinegar, 
which  had  once  been  enjoyed  by  the  late  King  ;  and 
they  added  some  impoations  on  tobacco  and  sugar. 
This  grant  amounted  on  the  whole  to  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  house  of  lords  were  in  a  humour  no  less 
compliant.  They  even  went  some  lengths  towards 
breaking  in  pieces  all  the  remains  of  the  popish 
plot ;    that  once  fonnidable  engine  of  bigotry  and 

£iiction» 
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A  LITTLE  before  the  meetmg  of  parliamenj,  Oates  CHAP. 
had  been   tried  for    perjury    on   two   indictment^.     LXX. 
One  for  deposing  that  he  was  present  at  a  consult  ^  '  -'  -^ 
of  Jesuits   in   London    the    twenty-fourth    of  April  Oates'^* 
1679/:  Another  for  deposing  that  Father  Ireland  was  convicted 
in  London  between  th^  eighth  and  twelfth  of  Au-  of  pcr- 
gust,   and  in  the  beginning  of  September  in   the  J^T- 
same  year*     Never  criminal  was  ccmvicted  on  fuller 
and  more  midoubted   evidence.     Two  and  twenty 
persons^  who  had  been  students  at  St.  Omers,  most 
of  them  men  'of  credit  and  family,  gave  evidence, 
that   Oates  had  entered   into  that  seminary    about 
Christmas  in  the  year  1678,   and  had  never  been 
absent  but  one  night  till   the  month  of  July  fol*. 
lowing.     Forty-aeven  witnesses,  persons  also  of  un- 
tainted duTdcter,  deposed  that  Father  Ireland,  on 
the  third  of  August  i6y%  had  gone  to  Staffordshire^ 
where  he  resided  till  the.mkldle  of  Septanbef;  aad^ 
what  some  years  before  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  very  material  circumstance,  nine  of  these  wit* 
nesses  were  protestants,  of  the  church  of  England. 
Oates's  sentence  was,  to  be  fined  a  thousand  marks 
on  each  indictment,  to  be  whipped  on  two  diflferent 
days  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate 
to  Tyburn,  to  be  imprisoned  during  life,  and  to  be 
pilloried  five  times  every  year.     The  impudence  of 
the  man  supported  itself  under  the  conviction,  and 
his  courage  under  the  punishment.    He  made  so- 
lemn appeals  to  Heaven,  and  protestations  of  the 
veracity  of  his  testimony:    Though  the  whipping 
was  so  cruel    that  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of 
the  court  to  put  him  to  death  by  that  punishment, 
he  was  enabled,  by  the  care  of  his  friends,  to  re- 
cover :  And  he  lived  to  King  William's  reign ;  whea 
a  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  was  settled 
on  him.      A  considerable  number  sdll  adhered   to 
him  in  his  distresses,  and  regarded  him  as  the  mar- 
tyr of  the  protestant  cause. .    The  populace  were 
VOL.  vm.  Q  aflfected 
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CHAP,  affected  with  the  sight  of  a  punishment,   more  se- 
LXX.     vere  than  is  commonly  inflicted  in  England.    And 
'  ^^  ^  the  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment  was  deemed 
^*     illegal. 

The  conviction  of  Oates's  perjury  was  taken  notice 
of  by  the  house  of  peers.  Besides  freeing  the  popidi 
Lords  Powis,  Arundel,  Bdlasis,  and  Tyrone,  toge- 
ther with  Danby,  from  the  former  unpeachment  by 
the  commons,  they  went  so  far  as  to  vote  a  reversal 
of  Stafford's  attainder,  on  account  of  the  falsehood 
of  that  evidence  on  which  he  had  been  condenmed. 
This  bill  fixed  so  deep  a  reproach  on  the  former  pro- 
ceedings of  the  exclusionists,  that  it  met  with  great 
opposition  among  the  lords ;  and  it  was  at  last,  after 
one  reading,  dropped  by  the  commons.  Though 
the  reparation  ^of  injustice  be  the  second  honour 
which  a  nation  can  attain ;  the  present  emergence 
seemed  very  improper  for  ^ranting  so  full  a  justifica- 
tion to  the  catholics,  and  throwing  so  foul  a  stain  on 
the  protestants. 
Mon«  The  course  of  parliamentary   proceedings   was 

mouth's  interrupted  by  the  news  of  Monmouth's  arrival  in 
mvjMinn.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  xhte^  ships  from  Holland.  No  sooner 
was  this  intelligence  conveyed  to  the  parliament, 
than  they  voted  that  they  would  adhere  to  His  Ma* 
j^ty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  They  passed  a 
bill  of  attainder  against  Monmouth ;  and  they 
granted  a  supply  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  suppressing  nis  rebellion.  Having  thus  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  the  King,  they  adjourned  them- 
selves. 

MoKmouth,  when  ordered  to  depart  the  king- 
dom, during  the  late  reign,  had  retired  to  Holland ; 
and  as  it  was  well  known  that  he  still  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  his  indulgent  father,  all  marks  of  hopour 
and  distinction  were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  After  the  accession  of  James, 
the  Prince  thought  it  necessary  to  dismiss  Monmouth 

and 
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and  all  his  followers  ;  and  that  illustrious  fugitive  re-  CH  AjP. 
tired  to  Brussels.     Finding  himself  still  pursued  by    LXXJ 
the  King's  severity,  he  was  pushed,  contrary  to  his  ^"""^T*^ 
judgment  as  well  as  inclination,  to   make  a  rash  and      ^    ^' 
premature    attempt    upon   England.      He  saw  that 
James    had    lately   mounted   the  throne,    not    only 
without  opposition,   but  seemingly  with   the  good- 
will  and   affections  of  his  subjects.      A  parliament 
was  sitting,    which  discovered   the  greatest  disposi- 
tion to  comply  with  the  King,  and  whose  adherence, 
he  knew,  would  give  a  sanction  and  authority  to  all 
public  measures.     The  grievances  of  this  reign  were 
hitherto  of  small  importance ;  and  the  people  were 
not  as  yet  in  a  disposition  to  remark  them  with  great 
severity.     All  these  considerations  occurred  to  Mon- 
mouth;   but  such    was  the  impalience  of  fiis  fol- 
lowers, and  such  the  precipitate  humour  of  Argyle, 
who  set  out  for  Scotland  a  little  before  him,  that  no 
reasons  could  be  attended  io ;    and  this  unhappy  man 
was  driven  upon  his  fate. 

The  imprudence,  however,  of  this  enterprise  did  iithJune. 
not  at  first  appear.  Though  on  his  landing  at  Lime 
in  Dorsetshire,  he  had  scarcely  a  hundred  loUowers ; 
so  popular  was  his  name,  that  in  four  days  he  had 
assembled  above  two  thousand  horse  and  foot.  They 
were,  indeed,  almost  all  of  them,  the  lowest  of  the 
people;  and  the  declaration  which  he  published, 
was  chiefly  calculated  to  suit  the  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar,  or  the  moSst  bigoted  of  the  whig  party.  He 
called  the  King  Duke  of  York;  and  denominated 
him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  an  assassin,  and  a  popi|ih 
usurper.  He  imputed  to  him  the  fire  of-  London, 
the  murder  of  Godfrey  and  of  Essex,  nay  the  poi- 
soning of  the  late  ELing.  And  he  invited  all  the 
people  to  join  in  op{>osition  to  his  tyranny. 

The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  son  to  him  who  had 
restored  the  royal  family,  assembled  the  militia  of 
Devonshire  to  the  number  of  4000  men,  and  took 

Q  2  post 
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CHAP,  post  at  Axminster,  in  order  to  oppose  the  rebels  j 
LXX.     but  observing  that  his  troops  bore  a  great  affection 

^  -  -^  to  Monmouth,  he  thought  ^proper  to  retire.  Mon- 
'  ^*  mouth,  though  he  had  formerly  given  many  proofs 
of  personal  courage,  had  not  the  vigour  of  mind  re- 
quisite for  an  undertaking  of  this  nature.  From  an 
ill-grounded  diffidence  of  his  men,  he  neglected  to 
attack  Albemarle  j  an  easy  enterprise,  by  which  he 
might  both  have  acquired  credit,  and  have  supplied 
himself  with  arms.  Lord  Gray,  who  commanded 
his  horse,  discovered  himself  to  be  a  notorious  cow- 
ard; yet  such  was  the  softness  of  Monmouth's* na- 
ture, that  Gray  was  still  continued  in  his  command. 
Fletcher  of  Salton,  a  Scotchman,  a  man  of  signal 
probity  and  fine  genius,  had  been  engaged  by  his 
republican  principles  in  this  enterprise,  and  com- 
manded the  cavalry  together  mth-Gmj:  But  being 
insulted  by  one  who  had  newly  joined  the  army,  and 
whose  horse  he  had  in  a  hurry  made  use  of,  he  wa> 
prompted  by  passion,  to  which  he  was  much- subject, 
to  discharge  a  pistol  at  the  man  ;  and  he  killed  him 
on  the  spot.  This  incident  obliged  him  immediately 
to  leave  the  camp ;  and  the  loss  of  so  gallant  an 
officer  wa^a  great  prejudice  to  Monmouth's  enter- 
prise. 

The  next  station  of  the  rebels  was  Taunton,  a 
disaffected  town,  which  gladly  and  even  fondly  re- 
ceived them,  and  reinforced  them  with  considerable 
numbers.  Twenty  young  maids  of  some  rank  pre^ 
sented  Monmouth  with  a  pair  of  colours  of  tfadr 
handiwork,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  bible* 
Monmouth  was  here  persuaded  to  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  King,  and  assert  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth :  a  claim  which  he  advanced  in  his  first  decla- 
ration,  but  whose  discussion  he  was  determined,  be 
then  said,  during  some  time  to  postpone.  His 
numbers  had  now  increased  to  six  thousand  ;  and  ha 
was  obliged  every  day^  for  want  of  arms,  to  dismiss 

a  great 
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a  great   many  who  crowded  to  his  standard.     He  CHAP, 
entered  Bridgewater,  Well%  Frome;   and  was  pro-    LXX. 
claimed  in  all  these  places :  But  forgetting  that  such  "^"a^^ 
desperate  enterprises  can  only  be  rendered  successful     *    ^* 
by  the  most  adventurous   courage,   he  allowed  the 
expectations    of  the   people    to    languish,    without 
attempting  any  considerable  undertaking. 

While  Monmouth,  by  his  imprudent  and  mis* 
placed  caution,  was  thus  wasting  time  in  the  west, 
the  King  employed  himself  in  making  preparations  to 
oppose  him.  Six  regiments  of  British  troops  were 
called  over  from  Holland  :  The  army  waa  considera** 
•  bly  augmented :  And  regular  forces,  to  the  number 
of  3000  men,  were  dispatched  under  the  command  of 
Feversham  and  Churchill,  in  order  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rebels. 

Monmouth,  observing  that  no  considerable  men 
joined  him,  finding  that  an  insurrection,  which  was 
projected  in  the  city,  had  not  taken  place,  and  hear* 
ing  that  Argyle,   his  confederate,   wa&  already  de* 
feated  and  taken ;  sunk  into  such  despondency,  that 
he  had  once  resolved  to  withdraw  himself,  and  leave, 
his  unhappy  followers  to  their  fete.     His  followers 
expressed    more    courage    than    their    leader,    and 
seemjed  determined  to  adhere  to  him  in  every  for- 
tune.    The  negligent  disposition,   made  by  Fever*  jth  July 
sham,  invited  Monmouth  to  attack  the  King's  ai^ny  Mon- 
at  Sedgemoor  near  Bridgewater ;   and  his  men  in  nio"^  de« 
this  action  showed  what  a  native  courage  and   a  ^**^  ' 
principle  of  duty,  even  when  unassisted  by  discipline, 
is  able  to  perform.     They  threw  the  veteran  forces 
into  disorder ;  drove  them  from  their  ground  ^  con- 
tinued the  fight  till  their  ammunition  failed  them; 
and  would  at  last  have  obtained  a  victory,  had  not 
the  misconduct  of  MonmoutK  and  the  cowardice  of 
Gray  prevented  it.     After  a  combat  of  three  hours  * 
the  rebels  gave  way  ;  and  were  followed  with  great 
slaughter.     About  1500  fell  in  the  battle  and  pur- 
suit.   And  thus  was  concluded  in  a  few  weeks  this 

Q  2  enterprise. 
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CHAP,  enterprise,     rashly    undertaken,     and    feebly     con- 
LXX.     ducted. 

<^— ^.^^      Monmouth  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  above 
^^5\    twenty   miles  till   his  horse   sunk   under  him.     He 
then  changed  clothes   with    a   peasant  in  order   to 
conceal  himself.     The  peasant  was  discovered  by  the 
pursuers,  who  now  redoubled  the  diligence  of  their 
search.      At    last,    the    unhappy    Monmouth    was 
found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  and  covered 
with   fern:   His  body   depressed   with    fatigue  and 
hunger;    his  mind  by  the  memory  of  past  misfor- 
tunes, by  the  prospect  of  future  disasters.     Human 
nature   is   ungual   to    such    calamitous    situations ; 
much  more,  the  temper  of  a'  man,  softened  by  early 
prosperity,  and  accustomed  to  value  himself  solely 
on   military    bravery.      He   burst   into   tears    when 
seized  by  his  enemies;  and  he  seemed  still  to  in- 
dulge the  fond  hope  and   desire  of  life.      Though 
he  might  have  known,   from   the  greatness  of  his 
own  oflTences,  and  the  severity  of  Jameses  temper, 
that  no  mercy  could  be  expected,  he  wrote  him  the 
most  isubmissive  letters,  and  conjured  him  to  spare 
the  issue  of  a  brother,  who  had  ever  been  so  strongly 
attached  to  his  interest.     James,  finding  such  symp- 
toms of  depression  and  despondency  in  the  unhappy 
prisoner,  admitted  him  to  his  presence,  in  hopes  of 
extorting  a  discovery  of  his  accomplices  :  But  Mon- 
mouth   would    not  purchase  life,    however  loved, 
at  the  price  of  so  much  infamy.     Finding  all  efforts 
vain,   he  assumed  courage  from  despair,   and  pre- 
pared himself  for  death,  with  a  spirit  better  suited 
to  his  rank  and  character.     This  fevourite  of  the 
people  was  attended  to  the  scaffold  with  a  plentiful 
andese-    effusion  of  tears.     He  warned  the  executioner  not 
cuted,       to  fall  into  the  error  which  he  had  committed  in 
1 5th July,  beheading  Russel,  where  it  had  been  necessary  .to 
repeat  ^e  blow.     This  precaution  served  only  to 
dismay  the  executioner.     He  struck  a  feeble  blow 
on  Monmouth,  who  raised  his^  head  from  the  block, 

and 
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and  looked  him  in  the  face,  as  if  reproaching  him  for  c  H  A  P. 
his  failure.     He  gently  Laid  down  his  head  a  second    I^XX. 
time ;  and  the  executioner  struck  him  again  and  again  -  "^~  -^ 
to  no  purpose.     He  then  threw  aside  the  axe,  and     ^^' 
cried  out  that  he  was  incapable  of  finishing  the  bloody 
office.     The  sheriff  obliged  him  to  renew  the  attempt ; 
and  at  two  blows  more  the  head  was  severed  from 
the  body.  * 

Thus  perished,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  a  nobleman,  who,  in  less  turbulent  times,  was 
well  qualified  to  be  an  ornament  of  the  court,  even 
to  be  serviceable  to  his  country.  The  favour  of 
his  Prince,  the  carresses  of  faction,  and  the  allure- 
ments of  popularity,  seduced  him  into  enterprises 
which  exceeded  his  capacity.  The  good-will  of  the  - 
people  still  followed  him  in  every  fortune*.  Even 
after  his  execution,  their  fond  credulity  flattered 
them  with  hopes  of  seeing  him  once  more  at  their 
head.  They  believed  that  the  person  executed  was 
not  Monmouth,  but  one  who,  having  the  fortune  to 
resemble  him  nearly,  was  willing  to  give  this  proof 
of  his  extreme  attachment,  and  to  suffer  death  in  his 
stead. 

This  victory,  obtained  by  the  King  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  would  naturally,  had  it 
been  managed  with  prudence,  have  tended  much  to' 
increase  his  power  and  authority.  But  by  reason  of 
the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  prosecuted,  and  of 
the  temerity  with  which  it  afterwards  inspired  him, 
it  was  a  principal  cause  of  his  sudden  rtiin  and 
downfal. 

Such  arbitrary  principles  had  the  court  instilled 
into  all  its  servants,  that  Feversham,  immediately 
after  the  victory,  hanged  above  twenty  prisoners ; 
and  was  proceeding  in  his  executions,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  warned  him,  that  these 
unhappy  men  were  now  by  law  entitled  to  a  trials 
and  that  their  execution  would  be  deemeiL  a  real 
murder.  This  remonstrance,  however,  did  not  stop 
Q  4  the 
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CHAP,  the  savage  nature  of  Colonel  Kirke,  a  soldier  of  for- 
LXX.  tune,  who  had  long  served  at  Tangiers,  and  had  con- 
^  gg  ^  tracted,  from  his  intercourse  with  the  Moors,  an 
Cruelty  inhumanity  less  known  in  European  and  in  free 
of  Colo-  countries.  At  his  first  entry  into  Bridgewater,  he 
nel  Kirke.  hanged  ninete«i  prisoners,  without  the  least  inquiry 
into  the  merits  of  their  cause.  As  if  to  make  sport 
with  death,  he  ordered  a  certain  number*  to  be  exe- 
cuted, while  he  and  his  company  should  drink  the 
King's  health,  or  the  Queen's,  or  that  of  Chief-justice 
Jefferies.  Observing  their  feet  to  quiver  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  he  cried  that  he  would  give 
them  music  to  their  dancing,  and  he  immediately 
commanded  the  drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to 
sound.  By  way  of  experiment,  he  ordered  one  man 
to  be  himg  up  three  times,  questioning  him  at  each 
interval,  whether  he  repented  of  his  crime:  But  the 
man  obstinately  asserting,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
past,  he  still  would  willingly  engage  in  the  same 
cause,  Kirke  ordered  him  to  be  hung  in  chains. 
One  story,  commonly  told  of  him,  is  memorable 
for  the  treachery,  as  well  as  barbarity,  which  at- 
tended it.  A  young  maid  pleaded  for  the  life  of 
her  brother,  and  flung  herself  at  Karke's  feet,  arm- 
ed with  all  the  charms  which  beauty  and  innocence, 
bathed  in  tears,  could  bestow  upon  her.  The  tyrant 
was  inflamed  with  desire,  not  softened  into  love  or 
clemency.  He  promised  to  grant  her  request, 
provided  that  she,  in  her  turn,  would  he  equally 
compliant  to  him.  The  maid  yielded  to  the  con- 
ditions :  But,  after  she  had  passed  the  night  with 
him,  the  wanton  savage  the  next  morning  showed 
her,  from  the  window,  her  brother,  the  darling  ob- 
ject for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  virtue,  hanging 
on  a  gibbet,  which  he  had  secretly  ordered  to  be 
there  erected  for  the  execution.  Rage  and  despair 
and  indignation  took  possession  of  her  mind,  and 
deprive*  her  for  ever  of  her  senses.  AH  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country,  innocent  as  wdl  as  guilty, 

were 
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were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  this  barbarian.     The  C  HAP, 
soldiery  were  let  loose  to  live  at  free  quarters  ;  and    LXX. 
his  own  regiment,  instructed  by  his  example,  and  en-  ^ — TJ""^ 
couraged  by  his  exhortations,  distinguished  themselves  ^' 

in  a  particular  manner  by  their  outrages.  By  way  of 
pleasjintry  he  used  to  call  them  ^/j  lambs  ;  an  appeU 
lation  which  was  long  remembered  with  horror  in 
the  west  of  England. 

The  violent  Jefteries  succeeded  after  «ome  interval ; 
and  showed  the  people,  that  the  rigours  of  law 
might  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military 
tyranny.  This  man,  who  wantoned  in  cruelty,  had 
already  given  a  specimen  of  his  character  in  many 
trials  where  he  presided ;  and  he  now  set  out  witn 
a  savage  joy,  as  to  a  full  hai^est  of  death  and  de- 
struction.  He  began  at  Dorchester;  and  thirty 
rebels  being  arraigned,  he  exhorted  them,  but  in 
v^in,  to  save  him,  by  their  free  confession,  the  trouble 
of  trying  them:  And  when  twenty-nine  were 
found  guilty,  he  ordered  fhem,  as  an  additional 
punishment  of  their  disobedience,  to  be  led  to  im- 
mediate execution.  Most  of  the  other  prisoners, 
terrified  with  this  example,  pleaded  guilty ;  and  no 
lesis  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  received 
sentence  at  Dorchester.  Of  these,  eighty  were  ex- 
ecuted. Exeter  was  the  next  stage  of  his  cruelty : 
Two  hundred  and  forty-three  were  there  tried,  of 
whom  a  great  number  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. He  also  opened  his  commission  at  Taunton 
and  Wells ;  and  every  where  carried  consternation 
along  with  him.  The  juries  were  so  struck  with 
his  menaces,  that  they  gave  their  verdict  with  preci- 
pitation ;  and  many  innocent  persons,  it  is  said, 
were  involved  with  the  guilty.  And  on  the  whole, 
besides  those,  who  were  butchered  by  the  military 
commanders,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  are  com- 
puted to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  justice.  The 
whole  country  was  strewed  with  the  heads  "and 
limbs  of  traitors.    Every  village  almost  beheld  the 

dead 
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CHAP.  d^<l  carcase  of  a  wretched  inhabitant.     And  all  the 
LXX.     rigours  of  justice,  unabated  by  any  appearance  of 
'  clemency,  were  fully  displayed  to  the  people  by  the 
inhuman  Jefferies. 

Of  all  the  executions,  during  this  dismal  period, 
the  most  remarkable  were  those  of  Mrs.  Gaunt 
and  Lady  Lisle,  who  had  been  accused  of  har- 
bouring traitors.  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  an  anabaptist^ 
noted  for  her  beneficence,  which  she  extended  to 
persons  of  all  professions  and  persuasions.  One  of 
the  rebels,  knowing  her  humane  disposition,  had  re- 
course to  her  in  his  distress,  and  was  concealed  by 
her.  Hearing  of  the  proclamation,  which  oflFered 
an  indemnity  and  rewards  to  sudi  as  discovered  cri- 
minals, he  betrayed  bis  benefactress,  abd  bore  evi- 
dence against  her.  He  received  a  pardon  as  a  recom* 
pence  tor  his  treachery;  she  was  burned  alive  for 
her  charity. 

Lady  Lisle  was  widow  of  one  of  the  regicides 
who  had  enjoyed  great  favour  and  authority  under 
Cromwel,  and  who  having  fled,  after  the  restora- 
tion, to  Lauzanne  in  Swisserland,  was  there  assassi- 
nated by  three  Irish  ruffians,  who  hoped  to  make 
their  fortune  by  this  piece  of  service.  His  widow 
was  now  prosecuted  for  harbouring  two  rebels  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor;  and  JeflFeries 
pushed  on  the  trial  with  an  unrelenting  violence.  In 
vain  did  the  aged  prisoner  plead,  that  these  criminals 
had  been  put  into  no  proclamation ;  had  been  con- 
victed by  no  verdict ;  nor  could  any  man  be  deno- 
minated a  traitor,  till  the  sentence  of  some  legal 
court  was  passed  upon  him:  That  it  appeared  not 
by  any  proof,  that  she  was  so  much  as  acquainted 
with  the  guilt  of  the  persons,  or  had  heard  of 
their  joining  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth :  That 
though  she  might  be  obnoxious  on  account  of  her 
family,  it  was  well  known,  that  her  heart  was  ever 
loyal,  and  that  no  person  in  England  had  shed  more 
tears  for  that  tragical  event,  in  which  her  husband 
10  had 
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had  unfortunately  borne   too  great  a  share:    And  CHAP, 
that  the  same  principles,  which  she  herself  had  ever    LXX. 
embraced,  she  had  carefully  instilled  into  her  son,  and  '     gg""^ 
had,  at  that  very  dme,  sent  him  to  fight  against  those 
rebels,  whom  she  was  now  accused  of  harbouring. 
Though  these  arguments  did  not  move  JeflFeries,  they 
had  influence  on  the  jury.     Twice  they  seemed  in- 
clined to  bring  in  a  favourable  verdict :     They  were 
as  oiten  sent  back  with  menaces  and  reproaches  ;  and 
at  last  were  constrained  to  give  sentence  against  the 
prisoner.   Notwithstanding  all  applicadons  for  pardon, 
the  cruel  sentence  was  executed.    The  King  said,  that 
be  had  given  JeflFeries  a  promise  not  to  pardon  her : 
An  excuse  which  could  serve  only  to  aggravate  the 
blame  against  himself. 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  that,  by  all  these 
bloody  executions,  a  rebellion,  so  precipitate,  so  ill 
supported,  and  of  such  short  duration,  would  have 
been  siiflSiciently  expiated :  But  nothing  could  sa- 
tiate the  spirit  of  rigour  which  possessed  the  admi- 
nistration. Even  those  multitudes,  who  received 
pardon,  were  obliged  to  atone  for  their  guilt  by 
fines,  which  reduced  them  to  beggary;  or  where 
their  former  poverty  made  them  incapable  of  paying, 
they  were  condemned  to  cruel  whippings  or  severe 
imprisonments.'  Nor  could  the  innocent  escape  the 
hands, 'no  less  rapacious  than  cruel,  of  the  chief 
justice.  Prideaux,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  be- 
ing thrown  into  prison,  and  dreading  the  severe  and 
arbitrary  spirit,  which  at  that  time  met  with  no  con- 
trol, was  obliged  to  buy  his  liberty  of  JeflFeries  at  the 
price  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds ;  though  he  could 
never  so  much  as  learn  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
accused. 

GooDENouoH,  the  seditious  under-sheriff  of  Lon- 
don, who  had  been  engaged  in  the  most  bloody  and 
desperate  part  of  the  Rye-house  conspiracy,  was 
taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and 
resolved  to  save  his  own  life  by  an  accusation  of 
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CHAP.  Cornish  j  the  sheriff^  whom  he  knew  to  be  extremely 
LXX.    obnoxious  to  tne  court.      Colonel    Rumsey  joined 

^'IC"^  1^™  in  the  accusation ;  and  the  prosecution  was  so 
^  ^'  hastened,  that  the  prisoner  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  in  the  space  of  a  week.  The  perjury  of  the 
witnesses  appeared  immediately  after ;  and  the  King 
seemed  to  regret  the  execution  of  Cornish.  He  granted 
his  estate  to  his  family,  and  condemned  the  witnesses 
to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

The  injustice  of  this  sentence  against  Cornish  was 
not  wanted  to  disgust  the  nation  with  the  court :  The 
continu^  rigour  of  the  other  executions  had  already 
impressed  an  universal  hatred  against  the  ministers 
of  justice,  attended  with  compassion  for  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  who,  as  they  had  been  seduced  into  this 
crime  by  mistaken  principles,  bore  their  punishment 
with  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  martyrs.  The  people  might 
have  been  willing  on  this  occasion  to  distinguish  be^ 
tween  the  King  and  his  ministers  :  But  care  was^taken 
to  prove,  that  the  latter  had  done  nothing  but  what 
was  agreeable  to  their  master.  Jefferies,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  immediately,  for  those  eminent  services^ 
created  a  peer ;  and  was  soon  after  vested  with  the 
dignity  of  chancellor.  It  is  pretended,  however,  with 
some  appearance  of  authority,  that  the  King  was  dis- 
pleased with  these  cruelties,  and  put  a  stop  to  them 
by  orders,  as  soon  as  proper  information  01  them  was 
conveyed  to  him  *. 

State  of        We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  affairs 

s5*l"n!5  ^^  Scotland ;  where  the  fate  of  Argyle  had  been  de- 
cided before  that  of  Monmouth.  Immediately  after 
the  King's  accession,  a  parliament  had  been  Sum- 
moned at  Edinburgh  ;  and  all  affairs  were  there 
conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  the  commis- 
sioner, and  the  Earl  of  Perth  chancellor.  The  former 
had  resolved  to  ^ake  an  entire  surrender  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country ;    but  was  determined  stiil  to 

'  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  North,  p.  260.   King  James's  Memoirs, 
p.  144. 
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adhere  to  its  religion:  The  latter  entertained  no  CHAP, 
scruple  of  paying  court  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  both.  LXX. 
But  no  courtier,  even  the  most  prostitute,  could  go  ~  ^g~  ~^ 
farther  than  the  parliament  itself  towards  a  resign^- 
tion  of  their  liberties.  In  a  vote,  which  they  called 
an  offer  of  duty,  after  adopting  the  fabulous  history 
of  a  hundred  and  eleven  Scottish  monarchs,  they 
acknowledged,  that  all  these  Princes,  by  the  primary 
and  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  had  been  vested 
with  a  solid  and  absolute  authority.  They  declared 
their  abhorrence  of  all  principles  and  positions,  de» 
rogatory  to  the  King's  sacred,  supreme,  sovereign, 
absolute  power,  of  which  none,  they  said,  whether 
single  persons  or  collective  bodies,  can  participate, 
but  in  dependence  on  him  and  by  commission  from 
him.  They  promised  that  the  whole  nation,  be- 
tween sixteen  and  sixty,  shall  be  in  readiness  for  His 
Majesty's  service,  where  and  as  oft  as  it  sh^U  be  his 
royal  pleasure  to  require  them.  And  they  annexed 
the  whole  excise,  both  of  inland  and  foreign  com* 
modities,  for  ever  to  the  crown. 

All  the  other  acts  of  this  assembly  savoured  of 
the  same  spirit.  They  declared  it  treason  for  any 
person  to  refuse  the  test,  if  tendered  by  the  council. 
To  defend  the  obligation  of  the  covenant,  subjected 
a  person  to  the  same  penalty.  To  be  present  at  any 
conventicle,  was  made  punishable  with  death  and 
confiscation  of  moveables.  Even  such  as  refused  to 
give  testimony,  either  in  cases  of  treason  or  non« 
conformity,  were  declared  equally  punishable  as  if 
guilty  of  those  very  crimes:  An  excellent  prelude 
to  all  the  rigours  of  an  inquisition.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  nothing  could  equal  the  abject  servility 
of  the  Scottish  nation  during  this  period,  but  the  ar- 
bitrary severity  of  the  administration. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Argyle  summoned  a  people,  Argyle's 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  liberty,  so  degraded  bv  repeated  *"^*"®'*  * 
indignities,  to   rise   in  vindication  of  theu:  violated 

laws 
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CHAP.  Isi^'^  suiid  privileges.      Even  those  who  declared  for 
LXX.     him    were,  for  die   greater   part,  his  own  vassals  ; 
~^^  -^  men  who,  if  possible,  were  still  more  sunk  in  slavery 
*    ^'     than  the   rest   of  the  nation.     He  arrived,  after  a 
prosperous  voyage  in  Argyleshire,  attended  by  some 
fugitives   from   Holland ;    among  the  rest,  by   Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  a  man  of  mild  dispositions,  who  had 
been  driven  to  this  extremity  by  a  continued  train 
of  oppression.     The  privy  council  was  beforehand 
apprised  of  Argyle's  intentions.     The  whole  militia 
of  the  kingdom,    to    the    number    of   twenty-two 
thousand  men,  were  already  in  arms ;  and  a  third 
part  of  them,  with  the  regular  forces,  were  on  their 
march  to  oppose  him.     AH  the  considerable  gentry 
of  his  clan  were  thrown  into  prison.     And  two  ships 
of  war  were  on   the  coast  to  watch  his  motions. 
Under  all  these  discouragements  he  yet  made  a  shift, 
partly  from  terror,  partly  from  affection,  to  collect 
and  arm  a  body  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men ;  but  soon  found  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with   insuperable    difficulties.      His  arms   and   am* 
munition  were  seized ;  his  provisions  cut  off :  The 
Marquis  of  Athole  pressed  him  on  one  side ;  Lord 
Charles  Muri'ay  on  another ;  the  Duke  of  Gordon 

defeat ;  hung  upon  his  rear ;  the  Earl  of  Dunbarton  met 
him  in  front.  His  followers  daily  fell  off  from  hipi ; 
but  Argyle,  resolute  to  persevere,  broke  at  last  with 
the  shattered  remains  of  his  troops  into  the  disaffect- 
ed part  of  the  low  countries,  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  allure  to  him  by  declarations  for  the 
covenant.  No  one  shewed  either  courage  or  incli- 
nation to  join  him  ;  and  his  small  and  still  decreasing 
army,  after  wandering  about  for  a  little  time,  was 
at    last  defeated  and  dissipated  without  an   enemy. 

and  exe*     Argyle  himself  was  seized  and  carried  to  Edinburgh ; 

^"  where,  after  enduring  many  indignities  with  a  gal- 

lant spirit,  he  was  publicly  executed.     He  suffered 
on  the  former  unjust  sentence  which  had  been  passed 

upon 
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iipon  him.     The  rest  of  his  followers  either  escaped  CHAP. 
or  were  punished  by  transportation :  Rumbold  and     LXX. 
AyloflFe,  two  Englishmen,  who  had  attended  Argyle  '    ^^"^ 
on  this  expedition,  were  executed.  ^    ^* 

The  Kmg  was  so  elated  with  this  continued  tide  9th  Nov. 
of  prosperity,  that  he  began  to  undervalue  even  an  A  parlia- 
English  parliament,  at  all  times  formidable-  to  his  ™*°*' 
family ;  and  from  his  speech  to  that  assembly,  which 
he  had  assembled  early  in  the  winter,  he  seems  to 
have  thought  himself  exempted  from  all  rules  of 
prudence,  or  necessity  of  dissimulation.  He  plainly 
told  the  two  houses,  that  the  militia,  which  had 
formerly  been  so  much  magnified,  was  now  found, 
by  experience  in  the  last  rebellion,  to  be  altogether 
useless ;  and  he  required  a  new  supply,  in  order  to 
maintain  those  additional  forces  which  he  had  levied. 
He  also  took  notice,  that  he  had  employed  a  great 
many  catholic  officers,  and  that  he  had,  in  their  fa- 
vour, dispensed  with  the  law  requiring  the  test  to 
be  taken  by  every  one  that  possessed  any  public  of* 
fice.  And  to  cut  short  all  opposition,  he  declared, 
that,  having  reaped*the  benefit  of  their  service  dur- 
ing such  times  of  danger,  he  was  determined,  neither 
to  expose  them  afterwards  to  disgrace,  nor  himself, 
in  case  of  another  rebellion,  to  the  want  of  their 
assistance. 

Such  violent  aversion  did  this  parliament  bear  to 
opposition ;  so  great  dread  had  been  instilled  of  the 
consequences  attending  any  breach  with  the  King; 
diat  it  is  probable,  had  he  used  his  dispensing  power 
without  declaring  it,  no  inquiries  would  have  been 
made,  and  time  might  have  reconciled -the  nation 
to  this  dangerous  exercise  of  prerogative.  But  to 
invade  at  once  their  constitution,  to  threaten  their 
religion,  to  establish  a  standing  army,  and  even  to 
require  them,  by  thdr  concurrence,  to  contribute 
towards  all  these  measures,  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
their  patience;  and  they  began,  for  the  first  time, 
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CHAP,  to  display  some  small  remains  of  English  spirit  and 
LXX.    generosity.     When  the  King's  speech  was  taken  into 

^  ~j"  -^  consideration  by  the  commons,  many  severe  reflec- 
'  ^*  tions  were  thrown  out  against  die  present  measures ; 
and  the  house  was  with  seeming  difficulty  engaged  to 
promise,  in  a  general  vote,  that  they  would  grant 
some  supply.  But  instead  of  finishing  that  business, 
which  could  alcxie  reader  them  acceptable  to  the 
Kjng,  they  proceiaded  to  examine  the  dispensing 
power;  and  they  voted  an  address  to  the  King 
against  it.  Before  this  address  was  presented,  thef 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  supply  ;  and  as  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  demand* 
ed  by  the  court,  and  two  hundred  thousand  proposed 
by  the  country-party,  a  middle  course  was  chosen ; 
md  seven  hundred  thousand,  afteir  some  dispute, 
were  at  last  voted«  The  address  against  the  dis* 
paising  power  was  expressed  in  most  respectful  and 
submissive  terms  ;  yet  it  was  very  ill  received  by  the 
King,  and  his  answer  contained  a  flat  denial,  uttered 
with  great  warmth  and  vehemence.  The  commons 
were  so  daimted  with  this  reply,  that  they  kept 
silence  a.  long  time;  and  when  Coke,  member  for 
Derby^  rose  up  and  said,  ^^  I  hope  we^are  all  English- 
**  men,  and  not  to  be  frightened  with  a  few  hard 
**  wor)ds  ;*'  so  little  spirit  appeared  in  that  assembly^ 
often  so  refractory  and  mutinous,  that  they  sent  him 
to  the  Tower  for  bluntly  expressing  a  free  and  gene- 
rous sentiment.  They  adjourned,  without  fixing  a 
day  for  the  consideration  of  His  Majestv's  answer  y 
aiid  on  their  next  meeting,  they  submissively  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  supply,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  establish  funds  for  paying  the  sum 
voted,  in  nine  years  and  a  half.  The  King,  there- 
fore, had  in  ^ect,  almost  without  contest  or  vio- 
lence, obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  com- 
mons }  and  that  assembly,  instead  of  guarding  their 
liberties,  now  exposed  to  manifest  peril,   conferred 

an 
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htt  additional  revenue  on  the  crown ;  and  by  render-  C  H  A  K 
big  the  King  in  some  degree  independent,  contributed    LXX. 
to  increase  those  dangers  with  which  they  had  so  much  ^  ^g  "^ 
reason  to  be  alarmed.  ^    ^* 

The.  next  oppolrition  came  from  the  hdUsiJ  6f  peers^ 
t^trhich  has  not  conimonly  taken  the  lead  on  these 
occasions;  and  even  from  the  bench  of  Bishops^ 
where  the  court  usually  expects  the  greatest  com- 
plaisance and  submission.  The  upper  house  had 
been  l>rought,  in  the  first  days  of  the  session,  to 
.  give  general  thanks  for  the  Bang's  speech  ;  by  which 
compliment  they  were  understood,  according  to  the 
practice  of  that  time,  to  have  acquiesced  in  every 
part  of  it :  Yet  notwithstanding  that .  step,  Comp-^ 
ton.  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  own  name  and  that 
,of  his  brethrai,  moved  that  a  day  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  taking  the  speech  into  consideration :  He 
was  seconded  by  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Mor- 
daunt.  Jeflferies,  the  chancellor,  opposed  the  mo* 
tion ;  and  seemed  inclined  to  use  in  that  house  the  . 
same  arrogance  to  which  on  the  bench  he  had  so 
long  been  accustomed.  But  he  was  soon  taught  to 
know  his  place;  and  he  proved,  by  his  behavipur, 
that  insolence,  when  checked,  naturally  sinks  into 
meanness  and  cowardice.  The  Bishop  of  London's 
motion  prevailed. 

The  King  might  reasonably  have  presumed,  that, 
even  if  the  peers  should  so  far  resume  courage  as  to 
make  an  application  against  his  dispensing  power, 
the  same  steady  answer  which  he  had  given  to  the 
commons  would  make  them  relapse  into  the  same 
timidity;  and  he  might  by  that  means  have  ob- 
tained a  considerable  supply,  without  making  any 
conc^ons  in  return.  But  so  imperious  wa$  his 
temper,  so  lofty  the  idea  which  he  had  entertained 
rf  his  own  authority,  and  so  violent  the  schemes 
suggested  by  tus  own  bigotry  and  that  of  his  priests, 
'that,   without  any  delay,  without  waiting  for  any 

vouym.        "  E  farther 
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CHAP,  farther  provocation,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  a 
LXX.    prorogation.    He  condnued  the  parliament  during 

^  -j^^  a  year  and  a  half  by  four  more  prorogations ;  but 
^'  having  in  vain  tried,  by  separate  applications,  to 
break  the  obstinacy  of  tne  leading  members,  he  at 
last  dissolved  that  assembly.  And  as  it  was  plainly 
impossible  for  him  to  find  among  his  protestant  sub- 
jects a  set  of  men  more  devoted  to  royal  authority, 
it  was  universally  concluded,  that  he  intended 
thenceforth  to  govern  entirely  without  parlia* 
ments. 

N£V£R  King  movmted  the  throne  of  England  with 
greater  advantages  than  James ;  nay,  possessed  greater 
nidlity,  if  that  were  any  advantage  of  rendering 
himself  and  his  posterity  absolute:  But  all  these 
fortunate  circunistances  tended  only,  by  his  own 
misconduct,  to  bring  more  sudden  ruin  upon  him. 
The  nation  seemed  disposed  of  themselves  to  resign 
their  liberties,  had  he  not,  at  the  same  time,  made 
an  attempt  upon  their  religion :  And  he  might  even 
have  succeeded  in  surmounting  at  once  thdr  liberties 
and  religion,  had  he  conducted  his  schemes  with 
Common  prudence  and  discredon.  Openly  to  declare 
to  the  parliament,  so  early  in  his  reign,  his  inten* 
don  to  dispense  with  the  tests,  struck  an  universal 
alarm  throughout  the  nation ;  infused  terror  into 
the  church,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  sup- 
port of  monarchy;  and  even  disgusted  the  army, 
by  whose  means  alone  he  could  now  purpose  to 
govern.  The  former  horror  against  popery  was  re-« 
vived  by  polemical  books  and  sermons ;  and  in  every, 
dispute  the  victory  seemed  to  be  gained  by  the  pro*^ 
testant  divines,  who  were  heard  with  more  favotirable 
ears,  and  who  managed  the  controversy  with  more^ 
learning  and  eloquence.  But  another  incident  hap-' 
pened  at  this  dme,  which  tended  mighdly  to  excite 
the  animosity  of  the  nation  against  the  catholic  com- 
munion. 
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LfiWn  XIV.  having  long  harassed  attd  molested  CHAP, 
the  protestants,  at  last  revoked  entirely  the  edict  of  LX3Ci 
Nantz  J  which  had  been  enacted  by  Harry  IV.  for  ^  '^  ^ 
securing  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion }  *  -^^ 
which  had  been  declared  irrevocable ;  and  which^ 
during  the  experience  of  near  a  century,  had  been 
attended  with  no  sensible  inconvenience.  All  the 
iniquities  inseparable  from  persecution  were  exer* 
cised  against  those  unhappy  religionists;  who  be* 
came  obstinate  in  proportion  to  the  oppressions  which 
they  suffered,  and  either  covered  under  a  feigned 
conversion  a  more  violent  abhorrence  of  the  catnoUc 
communion,  or  sought  among  foreign  natioios  foi^ 
that  liberty  of  which  they  were  bereaved  in  their 
native  country.  Above  half  a  million  oF  the  most 
useful  and  industrious  subjects  deserted  France ;  and 
exported,  together  with  immense  sums  of  money^ 
those  arts  and  manufacturer  which  had  chieiSy  tended 
to  enrich  that  kingdom.  They  propagated  every 
where  the  most  tragical  accounts  of  the  tyranny 
exercised  against  them,  and  revived  among  the  pro« 
testants  all. that  resentment  against  the  bloody  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  popery,  to  which  so  many  ind-^ 
dents  in  all  ages  had  dven  too  much  foundation* 
Near  fifty  thousand  refugees  passed  over  into  Eng* 
land ;  and  all  men  were  disposed,  from  their  repre^; 
saltations,  to  entertain  the  utmost  horror  against  the 
projects  which  they  apprehended  to  be  formed  by 
the  King  for  the  abolition  of  the  protestant  religion* 
When  a  Prince  of  so  much  humanity,  and  of  such 
signal  prudence  as  Lewis  could  be  engaged,  by  the 
bigotry  of  his  religion  alone,  without  any  provo* 
cation,  to  embrace  such  sanguinary  and  impolitic 
measures,  what  might  not  be  dreaded,  they  asked^ 
from  James,  who  was  so  much  inferior  m  these 
virtues,  and  who  had  already  been  irritated  by  such 
obstinate  and  violent  opposition  ?  In  vain  did  tha 
King  affect  to  throw  the  highest  blame  on  the  perse- 
cutions in  France :  In  vain  did  he  afford  the  most 
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CHAP,  re&l  protection  and  assistance  to  the  distressed  hugo« 
^  1»XX.    nots.      All  these  symptoms  of  toleration  were  re- 
H58c  ~^  K^u-ded  as  insidious ;    opposite  to  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples of  his  sect,  and  belied  by  the  severe  adminis- 
tration which   he  himself  had  exercised  against  the 
non-conformists  in  Scotland. 
1686.         The  smallest  approach  towards  the  introduction 
of  popery,   must,   in  the  present  disposition  of  the 
people,    have  afforded    reason   of  jealousy ;    much 
more  so  wide  a  step  as  that  of  dispensing  with  the 
tests,    the    sole  security   which    the  nation,    being 
disappointed  of  the  exclusion-bill,    found  provided 
against  those  dreaded  innovations.    Yet  was  the  King 
resolute  to  persevere  in  his  purpose;    and  having 
feiled  in  bringing  over  the  parliament,  he  made  an 
attempt,    with   more   success,    for   establishing    his 
dispensing  power,  by  a  .verdict  6f  the  judges.     Sir 
Edward  Hales,    a  new  proselyte,    had   accepted  a 
commission  of  colonel ;    and  directions  were  given 
his  coachman  to  prosecute  him  for  the  penalty  of 
five  hundred  pounds,   which  the  law,   establishing 
Dispell,     the  tests,  had  granted  to  informers.     By  this  feigned 
•*"S  action,  the  King  hoped,  both  from  the  authority  of 

power.  ^^  decision,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  to  put  an 
end  to  all  questions  with  regard  to  his  dispensing 
power. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  lawyers  ap- 
pointed to  plead,  against  Hales  would  exert  great 
force  on  that  occasion :  But  the  cause  was  regarded 
with  such  anxiety  by  the  public,  that  it  has  been 
thoroughly  canvassed  in  several  elaborate  discourses* ; 
and  could  men  divest  themselves  of  prejudice^ 
diere  want  not  sufficient  materials  on  which  to 
form  a  true  judgment.  The  claim  and  exercise  of 
the  dispensing  power  is  allowed  to  be  very  anciait 
in  England;   and  though  it  seems  at  first  to  have 

"  Particularly  Sir  Edward  Herbert's  Defence  in  the  State  Trialti« 
aod  Sir  Robert  Atkjoi'i  Inquiry  concerning  the  Dispensing Po  wen 
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been  copied  from  papal  usurpations,  it  may  plainly  CHAP, 
be  traced  up  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  In  LXX. 
the  feudal  governments,  men  were  more  anxious  to  ^  ^^  ^ 
secure  their  private  property  than  to  share  in  the 
public  admini3tration ;  and  provided  no  innovations 
were  attempted  on  their  rights  and  possessions,  the 
care  of  executing  the  laws,  and  ensuring  general ' 
safety,  was  without  jealousy  entrusted  to  the  sove- 
reign. Penal  statutes  were  commonly  intended  to 
arm  the  Prince  with  more  authority  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  being  in  the  main  calculated  for  promo- 
ting his  influence  as  first  magistrate,  there  seemed  no 
danger  in  allowing  him  to  dispense  with  their  execu- 
tion, in  such  particular  cases  as  might  require  an 
exception  or  indulgence.  That  practice  had  so 
much  prevailed,  that  the  parliament  itself  had  more 
than  once  acknowledged  this  prerogative  of  the 
crown ;  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V, 
when  they  enacted  the  law  against  aliens  \  and  also 
when  they  passed  the  statute  of  provisorsS  But 
though  the  general  tenor  of  the  penal  statutes  was 
$uch  as  gave  the  King  a  superior  interest  in  their  exe- 
cution beyond  any  of  his  subjects,  it  could  not  but 
somedmes  happen,  in  a  mixed  government,  that  the 
parliament  would  desire  to  enact  laws,  by  which  the 
regal  power,  in  some  particulars,  even  where  private 
property  was  not  immediately  concerned,  might  be 
regulated  and  restrained.  In  the  twenty-third  of 
Henry  VI.  a  law  of  this  kind  was  enacted,  prohibit- 
ing any  man  from  serving  in  a  county  as  sheriff 
above  a  year ;  and  a  clause  was  inserted  by  which 
the  King  was  disabled  from  granting  a  dispen- 
sadon.     Plain  reason  might  have  taught,   that  this 

^  Rot.  Pari.  I  Hen.  V.  n.  xv. 
•  ^  Ibid.  I  Hen.  V.  n.  xxii.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  parliament  granted  the 
l^ing  only  a  temporary  power  of  dispensing  with  the  statute  ^f 
provisors.  Rot.  Pari.  15  Rich.  II.  n  J.  A  plain  implication 
|hat  he  had  not,  of  himself,  such  pre^ga^iYe.  So  Mncertain  were 
ipaoy  of  these  points  at  that  time. 
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CHAP,  law,  at  least,  should  be  exempted  from  the  Kmg*a 
LXX,    prerogative :    But  as  the  dispensing  power  still  pre- 

^  686  ~~^  vailed   in  other  cases,   it  was  soon  able,  aided  by 
*  the    servility  of  the  courts   of  judicature,   even  to 

overpower  this  statute,   which   the  le^slature  had 
evidently  intended    to  secure  against  violation.      In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  case  was  brought  to  a 
trial  before  all  the  judges  in  the  exchequer-chamber ; 
and  it  was  decreed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  strict 
clause  above  mentioned,   the  King  might    dispense 
with  the  statute :    He  could  first,  it  was  alledged, 
dispoise^with  the  prohibitory  clause,  and  then  with 
the   statute    itself.      This    opinion    of  the  judges, 
though    seemingly   absurd,    had    ever  since   passed 
for  undoubted    law:    The  practice    of    contmuing 
the  sheriffs   had   prevailed ;   And  most  of  the  pro- 
perty in  England  bad  been  fixed  by  decisions,  which 
juries,  returned  by  such  sheriffs,  had  given  in  the 
courts  of  judicature.      Many  other  dispensations  of 
a  like  nature  may  be  produced;  not  only  such  as 
took  place  by  intervals,  but  such  as  were  uniformly 
continued^      Thus    the    law    was    dispensed   with, 
which  prohibited  any  man  fjom  going  a  judge  of 
;&ssize  into   his  own  county  \    that  which  rendered 
all  Welchmen  incapable  of  bearing  offices  in  Wales } 
and  that  which  required  every  one  who  received  4  . 
pardon  for  felony,  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  be- 
haviour*     In  the  second  of  James ).  a  new  consuU 
tation  of  all  the  judges  had  been  held  \ipon  a  lik^ 
question:    This  prerorative  of  the  crown  was  agaii| 
unanimously    afl^rmed  ** :     And   it  became  an  estat 
blished  principle  in  ]£ngli$h  jurisprudence,  that  though 
the  King  could  iiot  allow  of  what  was  morally  unt 
lawful,  ne  could  permit  what  was  only  prohibited  by 
positive  statute.    Even  the  jealous  house  of  commons, 
who  extprtpd  the  petitipn  of  right  from  Charles  Ij, 
•piade  rxo  scruple,  by  the  mouth  of  Glanville,  theif 

^  §ir  gdvard  Ca)ce*i  Reportt|  KTenth  Report. 
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tnanager,  to  allow  of  the  dispensing  pow^  in  its  CHAP* 
full  eactent  ^ ;  and  in  the  famous  trial  of  ship-money,  ^  LXX, 
Holborae,  the  popular  lawyer,  had  freely,  and  in  '  i^i^T^ 
the  most  explicit  terms,  made  the  same  conces- 
sion  ^  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great  oracle  of  Eng- 
lish law,  had  not  only  concurred  with  all  other 
lawyers  in  favour  of  this  prerogative,  but  seems 
even  to  believe  it  so  inherent  in  the  crown,  that 
an.  act  of  parliament  itself  could  not  abolish  it^. 
And  he  particularly  observes,  that  no  law  can  im- 
pose such  a  disability  of  enjoying  offices  as  the  King 
may  not  dispense  with ;  because  the  King,  from  the 
law  of  nature,  has  a  right  to  the  service  of  all  his 
subjects.  This  particular  reason,  as  well  as  aU  the 
general  principles,  is  applicable  to  the  question  of  the 
tests ;  nor  can  the  dangerous  consequence  of  grant- 
ing dispensations  in  that  case  be  ever  allowed  to  be 
pleaded  before  a  court  of  judicature.  Every  prero- 
gative of  the  crown^  it  may  be  said,  admits  of  abuse : 
Should  the  King  pardon  all  criminals,  law  must  be 
totally  dissolved :  Should  he  declare  and  continue 
perpetual  war  against  all  nations,  inevitable  ruin  must 
ensue :  Yet  these  powers  are  entrusted  to  the  sove- 
reign; and  we  must  be  content,  as  our  ancestors 
were,  to  depend  upon  his  prudence  and  discretion  in 
the  exercise  of  them. 

Though  this  reasoning  seems  founded  on  such 
principles  as  are  usually  admitted  by  lawyers,  the 
people  had  entertained  such  violent  prepossessions 
against  the  use  which  James  here  made  of  his  prero- 
gative, that  he  was  obliged,  before  he  brought  on 
Hales's  cause,  to  displace  four  of  the  judges,  Jones, 
Montague,  Charleton,  and  Nevil;  and  even  Sir 
Edward  Herbert,  the. chief  justice,  though  a  man 
of  acknowledged  virtue,  vet,  because  he'  here  sup- 
ported  the  preten^ons  oi  the  crown,  was  exposed 

*Sute  Trials,  ToUTit,  first  edit.  p.  205.  Pari.  Hist.  ToLviii. 
p.  1 32.         ^  State  Trials*  vol.  t.  first  edit.  p.  1 7 1 . 
» i>ir  Edyrard  Coke>  Reports,  twelfth  Report,  f,  i8« 
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CHAP,  to  great  and  general  reproach.  Men  deemed  a  ditt 
LXX.     pensing  to  be  in  effect  the  same  with  a  repealing 

^1686"^  power ;  and  they  could  not  conceive  th^t  less  aiir 
'  '  thority  wa^  necessary  to  rq>eal  than  to  enact  any 
statute.  If  pne  penal  layr  vfzs  dispensed  with,  any 
pther  niight  undergo  the  same  fate :  And  by  what 
principle  could  even  the  laws  which  define  property 
be  afterwards  secured  from  violation  i  The  test  act 
had  ever  been  conceived  the  great  barrier  of  the 
(established  religiqn  under  a  popish  sucp^ssor :  As 
such,  it  had  been  insisted  on  by  the  parliament ;  as; 
such,  granted  \>y  the  King;  as  such,  during  the 
debates  with  regard  to  the  exclusion^  recQinmended 
\)y  the  phancellor.  By  what  magic,  what  chicane 
of  law,  is  it  now  juinihilated,  and  rendered  of  no 
validity  ?  These  questiQns  were  every  where  asked ; 
and  men,  s(rait^ne4  by  precedents  and  deci^ons  of 
great  authority,  were  redujr^d  either  to  question  the 
antiquity  of  this  prerogative  jt§elf,  or  tp  assert  that 
pven  the  practice  of  near  five  centuries  could  not 
|)estow  on  it  sufficient  authority  \  Jt  was  xu>t  con- 
sidered,  thaf  the  present  difficulty  pf  seeming  ab- 
surdity had»  proceeded  from  late  innpva^tions  mtro- 
duced  into  the  government.     Eyer  since  the  begin^ 

Iiiifg  of  this  century,  the  p^rliamctnt  b?id,  ^th  a 
audable  zeal,  been  acquiring  powers  and  ^tablish- 
ing  principles  fevoqrable  to  law  and  liberty  ;  The  au- 
thority of  the  crown  had  been  limited  m  iqapy  imr 
portant  particulars :  And  penal  statutes  were  often 
calculated  to  secure  the  constitution  against  the  at^ 
tempts  of  niinisters,  as  ^ell  as  to  preserve  a  general 
peace,  and  repress  crimes  and  immoralities.  A 
prerogative,  however,  derived  from  very  ancient, 
and  almost  uniform  practice,  the  dispensing  power, 
$till  remahifd,  or  was  supposed  to  reniam,  with 
the  crown ;  sufficient  in  an  instant  to  overturn  this 
^hole  fabric,  and  to  thro^  down  all  fences  of  the 


^  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  p.2i. 
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eonstitudoB.    If  this  prerogative,   which  carried  on  CHAP» 
the  face  of  it  such  strone  symptoms  of  an  absolute    I»XX>  ^ 
authority  in  the  Prin<:e,  nad  yet,  in  ancient  times,  ^""T^T^ 
subsisted  with  some  degree  of  liberty  in  the  subject } 
this  fact  oiily  p^'oves,  that  scarcely  any  human  go- 
vernment, much  lesa  ope  erected  in  rude  and  l^r* 
barous  timep,  i?  entirely  consistent  ai^d  uniform  in 
all  its  p^rts,     But  to  expect  that  the  dispensing  power 
pould,  in  any  degree,  be  rendered  qompadble  with 
those  accurate  and  regular  limitations,  which  had  of 
late  been  established,    and  which   the  people  wer^ 
determined  to  maiutain,  was  a  vain  hope ;  and  though 
men  knew  not  upon  what  principles  they  could  deny    ' 
that  prerpgatiye,  they  §aw  th^t,  if  they  would  pre- 
serve their  la^s  ai^d  constitution,  thqre  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  denying,  at  least  for  abolishing  it. 
The  revoludon  alone,  which  soon  succeeded,  happily 
j)ut  an  e^d  to  all  these  dispute^ :  By  ipeans  ot  it  a 
inore  uniform  edifice  was  at  last  erected  :  The  mon* 
strous  inconsistence,  so  visible  between  the  anci^t 
Qothic  parts  of  the  fabric  and  the  recent  plans  of    . 
liberty,  was  fully  corrected :    And  to  their  mutual 
JFelicity,  King  and  people  were  |in^IIy  ts^ugt^t  tq  H^QW 
their  proper  bo\mdarie§  "*. 

>  It  18  remarkable^  that  the  convention,  summoned  by  the  Prince 
of  Oranget  did  not,  even  when  they  had  the  making  of  their  own 
terms  in  the  declaration  ofrlgbtst  venture  to  condemn  the  dispens- 
ing power  in  general,  which  had  been  uniformly  exercised  by  the 
former  Kings  of  England.  They  only  condemned  it  so  far,  as  it 
had  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late^  vtrithout  being  able  to  tell 
wherein  (he  diflperence  laj.  But  in  the  bill  of  rights  which  passed 
about  a  twelvemonth  afcer^  the  parliament  took  care  to  secure 
themselves  more  effectually  against  a  branch  of  prerogative  incom- 
patible with  all  legal  liberty  and  limitations ;  and  they  excluded, 
in  positive  termsr  all  dispensing  power  in  the  crown*  Yet  even 
then  the  house  of  locds  rejected  that  clause  of  the  bill,  which 
condemned  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  forther  Kings,  and  obliged 
the  commons  to  rest  content  with  abolishing  it  for  the  future. 
There  needs  no  other  proof  of  the  irregular  nature  of  the  old 
English  government  than  the  existence  of  such  a  prerogative,  al- 
yrays  exehrised  and  never  questioned,  till  the  acquisition  of  real 
liberty  discoveredj^  at  last>  the  danger  of  it.    Set  the  Journals. 

Whatever 
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CHAP.  Whatever  topics  lawyers  might  find  to  defend 
^  i.XX.  James's  dispensing  'power,  the  nation  thought  it 
^  686.^  dangerous,  if  not  fetal  to  liberty,  and  his  resolution 
of  exercising  it  may  on  that  account  be  esteemed  no 
less  alarming,  than  if  the  power  had  been  founded 
on  the  most  recent  and  most  flagrant  usurpation.  It 
was  not  likely,  that  an  authority,  which  had  been 
assumed,  through  so  many  obstacles,  would  in  his 
hands  lie  long  idle  and  unemployed.  Four  catholic 
lords  were  brought  into  the  privy-coundl,  Powis, 
Arundel,  Bellasis,  and  Dover.  Halifax,  finding 
that,  notwithstancUng  his  past  merits,  he  possessed 
no  real  credit  or  authority,  became  refractory  in  hk 
opposition ;  and  his  oflice  of  privy  seal  was  given 
to  Arundel.  The  King  was  open  as  well  as  zesuous, 
in  the  desire  of  making  converts ;  and  men  plainly 
saw,  that  the  only  way  to  acquire  his  affection  and 
confidence  was  by  a  sacrifice  of  their  religion.  Sun» 
derland,  some  time  after^  scrupled  not  to  gain 
fevour  at  this  price.  Rochester,  the  treasurer, 
though  the  King's  brother-in-law,  yet,  because  he 
refbsed  to  give  this  instance  of  complaisance,  wa3 
turned  out  of  his  oflSce.  The  treasury  was  put 
in  commission,  and  Bellasis  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  it.  All  the  courtiers  were  disgusted,  even  such 
as  had  little  regard  to  religion.  The  dishonour^ 
as  well  as  distrust,  attending  renegades,  made  most 
men  resolve,  at  all  hazards,  to  adhere  to  their  an« 
cient  faith, 
(ftatcof  In  Scotland  James's  zeal  for  proselytism  waa 
Jkoiland.  more  successful.  The  Earls  of  Murray,  Perth,  and 
Melfort,  were  brought  over  to  the  court  religion^ 
^d  the  two  latter  noblemen  made  use  of  a  very 
courtly  reason  for  their  conversion  i  They  pretended, 
that  the  papers  found  in  the  late  King*s  cabinet 
had  opened  their  eyes,  and  had  convinced  them  of 
the  preference  due  to  the  Catholic  leligion.  Queens- 
berry,  who  shewed  not  the  same  compliance,  fell 

I  into 
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bto  total  disgrace,  notwithstanding  his  former  ser-  CHAP, 
vices,   and  the   important  «acrifice8   which  he  had    LXX.  ^ 
made  to   the  measures  of  the  court.     These  merits       ^^^ 
could  not  even  ensure  him  of  safety  against  the  ven- 
geance   to    which    he  stood  exposed.      His  rival, 
Perth,  who  had  been  ready  to  sink  under  his  supe- 
rior interest,  now  acquired  the  ascendant ;    and  all 
the  complaints  exhibited  against  him  were  totally  ob- 
literated.    His  faith,  according  to  a  saying  of  Hall- 
ux, had  made  him  whole. 

But  it  was  in  Ireland  chiefly,  that  the  mask  was  Sute  of 
wholly  taken  off,  and  that  the  King  thought  himself  Iidaa<J- 
at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  full  extent  of  his  zeal 
and  his  violaice.     The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  re- 
called i  and  though  the  Primate  and  Lord  Granard, 
two  protestants,  still  possessed  the  authority  of  jus- 
tices, the  whole  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
Talbot,  the  general,  soon  after  created  Earl  of  Tyr- 
connel ;     a  man  who,  from  the  blindness  of    his 
prejudices  and  fury  of  his  temper,  was  transported 
with  the  most  immeasurable  ardour  for  the  catholic 
cause.      After  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  re- 
bellion, orders  were  given  by  Tyrconnel  to  disarm 
HI  the  protestants^  on  pretence  of  securing  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  keeping  th&t  arms  in  a  few  maga- 
^es  for  the  use  of  the  militia.      Next,  the  army 
was  new-modelled ;  and  a  great  number  of  officers 
were  dismissed,  because  it  was  pretended  that  they 
or  their  fathers  had  served  under  Cromwel  and  the 
republic.     The  injustice  was  not  confined  to  them. 
Near  three  hundred  oflScers  more  were  afterwards 
broken,  though  many  of  them  had  purchased  thei(^ 
commisdons :    About  four  or  five  thousand  private 
soldiers,  because  they  were  protestants,  were  dis- 
inissed ;   and  being  stripped  even  of  their  regimentals, 
were  turned  out  to  starve  in  the  streets.      While 
these  violences  were'  carrying  on.  Clarendon,   who 
had  been  named  Lord  Lieutenant,  came  over ;  but 
|ie  soon  found^  that^  as  he  had  refused  to  give  the 

King 
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CHAP.  King  the  desii^  pledge  of  fidelity  by  changing  hi$ 
LXX.  religion,  he  possessed  no  credit  or  authority.  He 
'  was  even  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Tyrcon^ 
nel ;  and  as  he  gave  all  opposition  in  his  power  to 
the  precipitate  measures  of  the  catholics,  he  was 
soon  after  recalled,  and  Tyrconnel  substituted  in 
his  place.  The  unhappy  protestants  now  saw  all 
the  civil  authority,  as  well  as  the  military  force^ 
transferred  into  the  hands  of  their  inveterate  ene* 
mies ;  inflamed  with  hereditary  hatred,  and  stimu^ 
lated-by  every  motive,  which  the  passion  either  for 
power,  property,  or  religion,  could  inspire.  Even  the 
barbarous  banditti  were  let  loose  to  prey  on  them  in 
their  preset  defenceless  condition^  A  renewal  of 
the  ancient  massacres  was  apprehended  ;  and  great 
multitudes,  struck  with  the  best-grounded  terror^ 
deserted  the  kingdom,  and  infused  into  the  English 
nation  a  dread  of  those  violences,  to  which,  after 
some  time^  they  might  justly,  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  catholics,  think  themselves  exposed. 

All  judicious  persons  of  the  catholic  commuf^ 
nion  were  disgusted  with  these  violent  measures,  and 
could  easily  foresee  the  consequences.  But  James 
vas  entirely  governed  by  the  rash  counsels  of  the 
Queen  and  of  his  confessor,  Father  Peters,  a  Jesuit^ 
whom  he  soon  after  created  a  privy-counsellor. 
He  thought  too,  that,  as  he  was  now  in  the  de* 
cline  of  life,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  by  hasty 
steps,  to  carry  his  designs  into  execution ;  lest  the 
succession  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  should  over* 
turn  all  his  projects.  In  vain  did  Arundel,  Powis, 
and  Bellasis,  remonstrate,  and  suggest  more  mode? 
rate  and  cautious  measures.  These  men  had  seen 
^nd  felt,  during  the  prosecution  of  the  popish  -plot, 
the  extreme  antipathy  which  the  nation  bore  to 
their  religion;  and  though  some  subsequent  ind* 
dents  had  seemingly  allayed  that  spirit,  they  knew 
■  that  the  settled  habits  of  the  people  were  still  the 
same^  and  that  the  smallest  incident  was  sufficient 
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to  tenev  the  former  animosity.    A  very  moderate  CHAP, 
indulgence,    therefore,  •  to    the    catholic    religion,    LXX. 
would  have  satisfied  them;   and  all  attempts  to  ac-  ^'  686.^ 
quire  power,  much  more  to  produce   a   change  of 
the  national   faith,  they  deemed  dangerous  and  de- 
structive *. 

On  the  first  broaching  of.  the  popish  plot,  the  Breach 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  had  concurred  in  ^'^*^^ 
the  prosecution  of  it,  with  the  same  violence  and  and  the 
credulity  as  the  rest  of  the  nation  :  But  dreading  church, 
afterwards  the  prevalence  of  republican  and  presby- 
terian  principles,  they  had  been  engaged  to  support 
the  measures  of  the  court ;  and  to  their  assistance 
chiefly,  James  had  owed  his  succession  to  the  crown. 
Finding  that  all  these  services  were  forgotten,  and 
that  the  catholic  religion  was  the  King^s  sole  favour* 
ite,  the  church  had  commenced  an  opposition  to 
court  measures  ;  and  popery  was  now  acknowledged 
the  more  immediate  danger.  In  order  to  prevent 
inflammatory  sermons  on  this  popular  subject,  James 
revived  some  directions  to  preachers,  which  had 
been  promulgated  by  the  late  King,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  rdgn,  when  no  design  against  the  national 
religion  was  yet  formed,  or  at  least  apprehended. 
But  in  the  present  delicate  and  interesting  situadon 
of  the  church,  there  was  little  reason  to  expect 
that  orders  founded  on  no  legal  authority,  would 
be  rigidly  obeyed  by  preachers,  who  saw  no  secu* 
rity  to  thonselves  but  in  preserving  the  confidence 
and  regard  of  the  people.  Instead  of  avoiding 
controversy,  according  to  the  King's  injunctions,  the 
preachers  every  where  declaimed  against  popery; 
and  among  the  rest,  DnSharpe,  a  clergyman  of 
London,  particularly  distinguished  himseli^  and  vl* 
fected  to  throw  great  contempt  on  those  who  had 
been  induced  to  change  their  religion  by  such  pitiful 
arguments  as  the  Romish  missionaries  could  suggest. 

^  D'AvauZi  10  January,  1687. 
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This  topic,  being  supposed  to  reflect  on  the  Kmg*^ 
gave  great  offence  at  court ;  and  positive  orders  were 
issued  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  his  diocesan,  im^ 
mediately  to  suspend  Sharpe,  till  His  Majesty's  plea* 
sure  should  be  farther  known.  The  prelate  replied, 
that  he  could  not  possibly  obey  these  commands,  and 
that  he  was  not  empowered,  in  such  a  summary 
manner,  to  inflict  any  punishment  even  upon  the 
greatest  delinquent.  But  neither  this  obvious  reason, 
nor  the  most  dutiful  submissions,  both  of  the  prelstfe 
and  of  Sharpe  himself,  could  appease  the  court.  The 
King  was  determined  to  proceed  with  violence  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  affair.  The  Bishop  himself  he  re- 
solved to  punish  for  disobedience  to  his  commands ; 
and  the  expedient,  which  he  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose,  was  of  a  nature  at  once  the  most  illegal  and 
most  alarming. 

Among  all  the  engines  of  authority  formerly  em«> 
ployed  by  the  crown,  none  had  been  more  danger- 
ous,  or  even  destructive,  to  liberty,  than  the  court: 
of  high  comm^on,  which,  together  with  the  star* 
chamber,  had  been  abolish^  in  the  rdgn  of 
Charles  I.  by  act  of  parliament ;  in  which  a  clause 
was  also  inserted,  prohibiting  the  erecdon,  in  all. 
future  times,  of  that  court,  or  any  of  a  like  nature. 
But  this  law  was  deemed  by  James  no  obstacle; 
and  an  ecclesiastical  commission  was  anew  issued,* 
by  which  seven  ^  commissioners  were  vested  with 
full  and  unlimited  authority  over  the  church  of 
England.  On  them  were  bestowed  the  siame  inqui-. 
dtorial  powers,  possessed  by  the  former  court  of 
high  commission:  They  mi^ht  proceed  upon  bare 
suspicion  y  and  the  better  to  set  the  law  at  defiance. 
It  was  expressly  inserted  in  their  patent  itself,  that 

^  The  persons  named  were  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  San- 
croft  ;  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Crew  ;  of  Riichester,  Sprat ;  the 
Earl  of  Rochester,  Sunderland,  Chancellor  Jefferies,  and  Lord' 

Shief  Justice  Herbert.    The  Archbishop  refused  to  ady  and  the 
ishop  of  Chester  was  subnitutedin  hia  place*  - 

they 
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ftey  were  to  exercise  dieir  jurisdicdon,  notwithstand-  CHAP* 
ing  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary.    The  SLing's     LXX. 
design  to  subdue  the  church  was  now  suiEdently  ^"""^T^ 
known;  and  had  he  been  able  to  establish  the  au« 
thority  of  this  new-erected  court,  his  success  was 
infallible.     A  more  sensible  blow  could  not  be  eiven, 
both  to  national  liberty  and  religion  j  and  happily  the 
contest  could  not  be  tried  in  a  cause  more  iniquitous 
and  unpopular  than  that  against  Sharpe  and  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

The  prelate  was  cited  before  the  commissionerSf 
After  denying  the  legality  of  the  court,  and  claim- 
ing the  privilege  of  all  christian  bishops  to  be- tried 
by  the  metropolitan  and  his  suffragans ;  he  pleaded 
in  his  own  defence,  that,  as  he  was  obliged,  if  he  - 
had  suspended  Sharpe,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a 
judTC,  he  could  not,  consistent  either  with  law  or 
equity,  pronounce  sentence  without  a  previous  cita^ 
tion  and  trial :  That  he  had  by  petition  represented 
this  difficulty  to  His  Majesty ;  and  not  receiving  any 
answer,  he  had  reason  to  think  that  his  petition  had 
given  entire  satisfaction :  That  in  order  to  shew  far- 
ther his  deference,  he  had  advised  Sharpe  to  abstsuni 
firom  preaching,  till  he  had  justified  his  conduct  to 
the  Kmg ;  an  advice  which,  coming  from  his  supe» 
rior,  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  and  had  accord- 
ingly met  with  the  proper  obedience :  That  he  had 
thus,  in  his  apprehension,  conformed  himself  to  His 
Majesty^s  pleasure }  but  if  he  should  still  be  found 
wanting  to  his  duty  in  any  particular,  he  was  now 
willing  to  crave  pardon,  and  to  make  reparation* 
All  this  submission,  both  in  Sharpe  and  the  prelate, 
had  no  effect :  It  was  determined  t(S  have  an  example:  Sentence 
Orders  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  commissioners  to  ^n^t 
proceed :  And  by  a  majority  of  votes  the  Bishop,  as  g-Jij^p  ^f 
well  as  the  Doctor,  was  suspended.  London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  short  reign  conosts  of 
attempts  always  imprudent,  often  ille^,  sometimes 
bothy,  against  whatever  was  most  loved  and  revered 

by 
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CHAP,  by  the  nltidn:  Even  such  schemes  of  the  King''s  a$ 
LXX.     might  be  laudable  in  themselves,  were  so  disgraced 
686^  '^y  ^*^  intentions,  that  they  serve  only  to  aggravate 
the  charge  against  him*     James  was  become  a  great 
patron  of  toleration,  and  an  enemy  to  all  those  per- 
secuting   laws  which,    from    the    influence    of  the 
church,  had  been  enacted  both  against  the  dissenters 
and  catholics*     Not  content  with  granting  dispensa- 
tions to  particular  persons,  he  assumed  a  power  of 
issuing  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence,  and  of 
Penal        suspending  at  once  all  the  penal  statutes,  by  which 
law*  8U8-    a  conformity  was  required  to  the  established  religion* 
pended.     -pj^  ^^^  ^  Strain  of  authority,  it  must  be  confessed, 
quite  inconsistent  with  law  and  a  limited   constitu* 
lion;  yet  was  it  supported  by  many  strong  prece- 
dents m  the  history  of  England.     Even  after  the 
principles  of  liberty**were   become  more  prevalent, 
and  began  to  be  well  understood,  the  late  King  had, 
oftener  than  once,  and  without  giving  much  um- 
brage, exerted  this  dangerous  power:  He  had,  m 
1662,  suspended  the  execution  of  a  law  which  re- 
gulated carriages :  During  tlie  two  Dutch  wars,  he 
had  twice  suspended  the  act  of  navigation':  And  the 
commons,  in   1666,  being  resolved,  contrary  to  the 
Ensf's  judgment,  to  enact  that  iniquitous  law  against 
the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  which 
they  desired  not  at  that  time  entirely  to  deny  or 
abrogate,  to  call  that  importation  a  nuisance. 

Though  the  former  authority  of  the  sovereign 
was  great  in  civil  affairs,  it  was  still  greater  in  eccle- 
ttastical :  and  the  whole  despotic  power  of  the  Popes 
was  often  believed,  in  virtue  of  the  supremacy,  to 
have  devolved  to  the  crown.  The  last  parliament  of 
Charles  L,  by  abolishing  the  power  of  the  King  and 
convocation  to  frame  canons  without  consent  of  par- 
liament, had  somewhat  diminished  the  supposed  ex- 
tent of  the  supremacy ;  but  still  very  considerable  re- 
mains 
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ttaihs  of  it,  at  least  very  important  clainis,  were  prcr  6  HAP. 
served,  and  were  occasionally  made  use  df  by  the    LX3£. 
sovereign.      In    1662,    Charles   pleading  both  the  ^^^ 
rights  of  his  supremacy  and  his  suspendiilg  power^  '* 

had  granted  a  general  indulgence  or  toleration ;  and 
in  1672  he  renewed  the  same  edict :  Though  the 
remonstrances  of  his  parliament  obliged  him  on 
both  occasions  to  retract;  and  in  the  last  instance^ 
the  triumph  of  law  over  prerogative  was  deemed 
very  great  and  memorable.  In  general  we  may  re^ 
mark,  that  where  the  exercise  of  the  suspending 
power  was  agreeable  and  useful,  the  power  itself  wa^ 
little  questioned:  Where  the  exercise  was  thought 
liable  to  exceptions,  men  not  only  opposed  it,  but 
proceeded  to  deny  altogether  the  legality  of  the  pre^ 
rogative  on  which  it  was  founded. 

James,  more  imprudent  and  arbitrai^y  thin  his 
predecessor,  issued  his  proclamation,  suspending  all 
the  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  granting 
a  general  liberty  of  Conscience  to  all  his  subjects. 
He  was  not  deterred  by  the  reflection,  both  that  this 
Scheme  of  indulgtoce  was  already  blasted  by  two 
fruitless*  attempts ;  and  that  in  such  a  government 
as  that  of  England,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  a  prero- 
gative be  approved  of  by  some  lawyers  and  antiqu?* 
ries :  If  it  was  condemned  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  nation,  and  yet  was  still  exerted,  the  victory  over 
national  liberty  was  no  less  signal  than  if  obtained  by 
the  most  flagrant  injustice  and  usurpation.  These 
two  considerations  indeed  would  rather  serve  to  re- 
commend this  project  to  James;  who  deemed  him-* 
wlf  superior  in  vigour  and  activity  to  his  brother^ 
and  who  probably  thought  that  his  people  enjoyed 
no  liberties,  but  by  his  royal  concession  and  induU 
gence. 

In  order  to  procure  a  belter  reception  for  his 
*edict  of  toleration,  the  King,  finding  himself  op- 
posed by  the  church,  began  to  pay  court  to  the  dis-^ 
•enters }  and  he  imagined  that,  by  playing  one  party 

VOL.  vm.  •  against 
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CHAP-  against  another,  he  should  ea^ly  obtain  the  victofy 
LXX.    over  both ;  a  refined  policy  which  it  much  exceeded 

^    -^   -   his  capacity  to  conduct.      His  intentions  were  so 
'   '^'     obvious,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  gain 
the  sincere  confidence  and  regard  of  the  non-con- 
^  formists.     They  knew  that  the  genius  of  their  reli- 

gion was  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  catho-* 
lies,  the  sole  object  of  the  King's  affection.  They 
were  sensible,  that  both  the  violence  of  his  temper, 
and  the  maxims  of  his  religion,  were  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  toleration.  They  had  seen  that,  on 
his  accession,  as  well  as  during  his  brother's  reign, 
he  had  courted  the  church  at  their  expence ;  and  it 
was  not  till  his  dangerous  schemes  were  rejected  by 
the  prelates,  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  non-con- 
formists. All  his  favours,  therefore,  must,  to  every 
man  of  judgment  among  the  sectaries,  have  appeared 
insidious  t  Y^t  such  was  the  pleasure  reaped  from 
present  ease,  such  the  animosity  of  the  dissenters 
against  the  church,  who  had  so  long  subjected  them 
to  the  rigours  of  persecution,  that  they  every  where 
expressed  the  most  entire  duty  to  the  King,  and 
compliance  with  his  measures ;  and  could  not  forbear 
rejoicing  extremely  in  the  present  depression  of  their 
adversaries. 

But  had  the  dissenters  been  ever  so  much  inclin- 
ed to  shut  their  eyes  with  regard  to  the  King's  in- 
tentions, the  manner  of  conducting  this  scheme  in 
Scotland  wias  suiEcient  to  discover  the  secret.  The 
King  first  applied  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  and 
desired  an  indulgence  for  the  catholics  alone,  with- 
out comprehending  the  presbyterians :  But  that 
assembly,  though  more  disposed  than  even  the  par- 
liament of  England,  to  sacrifice  their  civil  liberties, 
resolved  likewise  to  adhere  pertinaciously  to  their 
religion ;  and  they  rejected  for  the  first  time  the 
King's  application.  James  therefore  found  himself 
obliged  to  exert  his  prerogative ;  and  he  now  diought 
it  iprudent  to  interest  a  party  among  his  subjects,  be- 
sides 
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sides  the  catholics,  in  supportihg  this  act  of  autho-  CHAPii 
rity.  To  the  surprise  of  the  harassed  and  persecuted  LXX. 
presbyteiians,  they  heard  the  principles  of  tolera-  ^"'^ — ^ 
tion  every  where  extolled,  and  found  that  full  per-  *  ^' 
mission  was  granted  to  attend  ccmventicles ;  an  of- 
fence, which,  even  during  this  reign,  had  been 
declared  no  less  than  a  capital  enormity.  The 
King's  declaration,  however,  of  indulgence,, contained 
clauses  sufficient  to  depress  their  joy.  As  if  po- 
pery were  already  predominant,  "  he  declared, 
**  that  he  never  would  use  force  or  invincible  necessity 
**  against  any  man  on  account  of  his  persuasion  of 
"  the  protestant  religion:*'  A  promise  surely  of 
toleration  given  to  the  protestants  with  great  pre- 
caution, and  admitting  a  considerable  latitude  for 
persecution  and  violence.  It  is  likewise  remarkable^ 
that  the  King  declared  in  express  terms,  "  that  he 
**  had  thought  fit,  by  his  sovereign  authority,  pre- 
**  rogative  royal,  and  absolute  power,  which  all  his 
**  subjects  were  to  obey  without  reserve^  to  grant  this 
**  royal  toleration."  The  dangerous  designs  of  other 
Princes  are  to  be  collected  by  a  comparison  of  their 
several  actions,  or  by  a  discovery  of  their  more 
secret  counsels :  But  so  blinded  was  James  with  zeal, 
so  transported  by  his  imperious  temper,  that  even 
his  proclamations  and  public  edicts  contain  expres- 
sions which,  without  farther  inquiry,  may  suffice  to 
his  condemnation. 

The  English  well  knew,  that  *  the  King,  by  the 
constitution  of  their  government,  thought  himself 
^ititled,  as  indeed  he  was,  to  as  ample  authority  in 
his  southern,  as  in  his  northern  kingdom ;  and 
therefore,  though  the  declaration  of  indulgence 
published  for  England  was  more  cautiously  ex- 
pressed, they  could  not  but  be  alarmed  by  the  arbi- 
trary treatment  to  which  their  neighbours  were  ex- 
posed. It  i3  ev^  remarkable,  that  the  English 
declaration  contained  clauses  of  a  strange  import. 
Th^   King  there  promised,  that  he  would  maintain 

8  2  his 
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CHAP,  his  loving  subjects  in  all  their  properties  and  posses 
LXX.    sions,  as  Well  of  church  and  abbey  lands  as  of  anf 

^  _i~  '  other.  Men  thought,  that  if  the  hill  establishment 
*  ^"  of  popery  were  not  at  hand,  this  promise  w^  quite 
superfluous ;  and  they  concluded,  that  the  King  was 
so  replete  with  joy  on  the  prospect  of  that  glorious 
event,  that  he  could  not,  even  for  a  moment,  re- 
frain from  expressing  it. 

State  of        But  what  afforded  the  most  alarming  prospect, 

trclaud.     ^^^^^  ^j^^  continuance  and  even  increase  of  the  violent 
and  precipitate  conduct  of  affairs  in  Ireland.     Tyr- 
connel    was   now   vested   with   full  authority ;  and 
carried   over  with  him  as  chancellor  one  Fitton,  a 
man  who  was  taken  from  a  jail,  and  who  had  been 
convicted  of  forgery  and  other  crimes,  but  who  com- 
pensated for  all  his  enormities  by  a  headlong  zeal  for 
the  catholic  religion.      He  was  even  heard  to  say 
•from  the  bench,  that  the  protestants  were  all  rogues, 
and  that  there  was  not  one  among  'forty  thousand 
that  was  not  a  traitor,  a  rebel,  and  a  villain.     The 
ivhole  strain  of  the  administration  was  suitable  to 
such  sentiments.     The  catholics  were  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  council-table,  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
and  of  the  bench  of  justices.     In  order  to  make 
them  masters  of  the  parliament,  the  same  violence 
was  exercised  that  had  been  practised  in  England. 
The  charters  of  Dublin  and  of  all  the  corporations 
were  annulled  ;  and  new  charters  were  granted,  sub- 
jecting the  corporations  to  the  will  of  the  soverdgn. 
The  protestant  freemen  were  expelled,  catholics  in- 
troduced ;  and  the  latter  sect,  as  they  always  were 
the  majority  in  number,  were  now  invested  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  kbigdom.      The  act  of  settle- 
ment was  the  bnly  obstacle  to   their  enjoying    the 
whole   property;    and    Tyrconnel    had    formed   a 
scheme  for  calling  a  parliament,  in  order  to  reverse 
that  act,  and  empower  the  King  to  bestow  all  the 
lands  of  Ireland  on  his  catholic  subjects.      But  in 
this  scheme  he  met  with  opposition  from  the  mode- 

satt 
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rate  catholics  in  the  King's  council.    Lord  Bellasis  CHAP, 
went  even  so  far  as  to  affirm  with  an  oath,  "  that    LXX>  ^ 
**  that  fellow    in  Ireland    was  fool  and    madman  ^  A  ^ 
**  enough  to  ruin  ten  kingdoms."    The  decay  of         ^* 
trade,   firom  the  desertion  of  the  protestants,   was 
represented ;  the  sinking  of  the  revenue ;  the  alarm 
communicated  to  England:     And  by  these  consi- 
derations the  King'^  resolutions  were  for  some  time 
suspended ;  though  it^.  was  easy  to  foresee,  from  the 
usual  tenor  of  his  conduct,  wliich  side  would  at  last 
preponderate. 

But  the  King  was  not  content  with  discovering  in 
his  own  kingdoms  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct : 
He  was  resolved,  that  all  Europe  should  be  witness 
of  it.  He  pul)licly  sent  the  Earl  of  Casclemaine  am-  Ei^asty 
bassador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  express  °  ^°^" 
his  obeisaiice  to  the  Pqpe,  and  to  make  advances  for 
reconciling  bis  kingdoms,  in  form,  to  the  catholic 
communion.  Never  mgn,  who  came  o(i  so  impor- 
tant an  errand,  met  with  $io  many  neglects,  and  even 
affironts,  as  Castlemaine.  The  Pontiff,  instead  of  be- 
ing; ples^ed  with  this  forward  step,  concluded  that  a 
scheme,  conducted  with  so  much  indiscretion,  could 
never  possibly  be  sucgessful.  And  as  he  was  aigaged 
Jin  a  violent  quarrel  with  the  French  Monarch,  a 
quarrel  which  interested  him  more  nearly  than  the 
conversion  of  England,  he  bore  little  regard  to  James^ 
whom  he  believed  too  closely  connected  with  his  ca* 
pital  enemy. 

Th^  only  proof  of  complaisance  which  James  re- 
ceived from  the  Pontiff  was  his  sending  a  nuncio  t6 
England,  in  return  for  the  embassy.  By  act  of 
parliament  any  commuoication  with  the  Pope  was 
made  treason :  Yet  so  little  regard  did  the  King  pay 
to  the  laws,  that  he  gave  tlie  nuncio  a  public  and 
solemn  reception  at  Windsor.  The  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, one  of  the  bed-chamber,  because  he  refused  to 
assist  at  this  ceremony,  was  dismissed  from  his  em- 
ployment.    The  nuncio  resided  openly   in  London 

»  3  during 
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CHAP,  during   the  rest  of  this  mgn.      Four  catholic   bl- 
LXX.     shops  were  publicly  consecrated  in  the  King's  chapel, 

^' ,'  "-'  and  sent  out,  under  the  title  of  vicars  apostolical,  to 
*  ^'  exercise  the  episcopal  function  in  their  respective 
dioceses.  Their  pastoral  letters,  directed  to  the  lay 
catholics  of  England,  were  printed  and  dispersed  by 
the  express  allowance  and  permission  of  the  King. 
The  regular  clergy  of  that  COTimunion  appeared  at 
court  in  the  habits  of  their  order;  and  some  of 
them  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  boast,  that,  in  a  little 
time,  they  hoped  to  walk  in  procession  through  the 
capital. 

While  the  King  shocked  in  the  most  open  man- 
ner all  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  his  protestant 
subjects,  he  could  not  sometimes  but  be  sensible, 
that  he  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  designs.  He  had  himself,  by  virtue 
of  his  prerogative,  suspended  the  penal  laws,  and 
dispensed  with  the  test ;  but  he  would  gladly  have 
obtained  the  sanction  of  parliament  to  these  acts  of 
power;  and  he  knew  that,  without  this  authority, 
his  edicts  alone  would  never  afford  a  durable  security 
to  the  catholics.  He  had  employed,  therefore,  with 
the  members  of  parliament  many  private  confer-* 
cnces,  which  were  then  called  closetings ;  and  he 
used  every  expedient  of  reasons,  menaces,  and  pro* 
mises,  to  break  their  obstinacy  in  this  particular^. 
Finding  all  his  efforts  fruitless,  he  had  dissolved  the 
parliament,  and  was  determined  to  call  a  new  one, 
from  which  he  expected  more  complaisance  and 
submission.  By  the  practice  of  annulling  the  char-* 
ters,  the  King  was  become  master  of  all  the  corpo- 
rations, and  could  at  pleasure  change  every  where 
the  whole  magistracy.  The  church  party,  there- 
fore, by  whom  the  crown  had  been  hitherto  so  re» 
markably  supported,  and  to  whom  the  King  vismly 
owed  his  safety  from  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies, 
was  deprived  ol"  authority ;  and  the  dissenters,  those 
very  enemies,  were,  first  in  London,  and  after^ 
3  '      wards 
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wards  in  every  other  corporation,  substituted  in  thei"^  CHAP, 
place.  Not  content  with  this  violent  and  dangeroji^  LXX. 
innovation,  the  King  appointed  certain  regulator^  ^'~  ^ 
to  examine  the  qualifications  of  electors;  and  di-  '  '' 
rections  were » given  them  to  exclude  all  such  as  ad- 
hered to  the  test  and  penal  statutes*.  Queries  to 
this  purpose  were  openly  proposed  in  all  places,  in 
order  to  try  the  sentiments  of  men,  and  enable  the 
King  to  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  future  par- 
liament. The  power  of  the  crown  was  at  this  time 
so  great  ;  and  the  revenue,  managed  by  James's 
frugality,  so  considerable  and  independent ;  that,  if 
he  had  embraced  any  national  party,  he  had  been 
ensured  of  success,  and  might  have  carried  his  au- 
thority to  what  leneth  he  pleased.  But  the  catho^ 
lies  to  whom  he  had  entirely  devoted  himself,  were 
scarcely  the  hundredth  part  of  the  people.  Even  the 
protestant  non-conformists,  whom  he  so  much  courted, 
were  little  more  than  the  twentieth  ;  and  what  was 
worse,  reposed  no  confidence  in  the  unnatural  alliance 
contracted  with  the  catholics,  and  in  the  principles 
of  toleration,  which,  contrary  to  their  usual  practice 
in  all  ages,  seemed  at  present  to  be  adopted  by 
that  sect.  The  King,  therefore,  finding  little  hopes 
of  success,  delayed  the  summoning  of  a  parliament, 
and  proceeded  still  in  the  exercise  of  his  illegal  and 
arbitrary  authority. 

The  whole  power  in  Ireland  had  been  committed 
to  catholics.  In  Scotland,  all  the  ministers  whom 
the  Kjng  chiefly  trusted,  were  converts  to  that  reli- 
gion. Every  great  office  in  England,  civil  and 
military,    was  gradually  transferred  from  the  pro 

'  The  elections  in  some  places,  particularly  in  York,  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  magistrates,  who»  by  the  new  char- 
ter, were  all  named  by  the  crown.  Sir  John  Reresby's  Me- 
moirs, p.  272.  This  'was  in  reality  nothing  different  from  the 
King's  naming  the  members.  The  same  act  of  authority  had 
been  employed  in  all  the  boroughs  of  Scotland. 

s  4  tetsants« 
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CHAP,  testants.     Rochester  and  Clarendon,  the  King's  brd- 

LXX.    thers-in-law,  though  they  had  ever  been  faithful  to 

^-""^■^  his  interests,  could  not,  by  all  th^ir  services,  atone 

*^'     for  their  adherence  to  the  national  religion ;  and  had 

been  dismissed  from  their  employments.     The  violent 

Jefferies  himself,  though  he  had  sacrificed  justice  and 

humanity  to  the  court ;  yet,  because  he  refused  also 

to  give  up  his  religion,  was  declining  in  &vour  and 

interest.     Nothing  mow  remained  but  to  open  the 

door  in  the  church  and  universities  to  the  intrusion  of 

the  catholics.     It  was  not  long  before  the  King  mad^ 

this  rash  effort ;  and  by  constraining  the  prelacy  and 

established  church  to  seek  protection  in  the  principles 

of  liberty t  he  s^t  last  left  himself  entirely  without 

friends  s^id  adherents. 

Father  Francis,  a  Benedictine,  was  recom- 
niended  by  the  King's  mandate  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  and 
as  it  was  usual  for  the  yniversity  to  confer  that  degree 
on  persons  eminent  for  learning,  without  regard  to 
their  religion ;  and  as  they  had  even  admitted  lately 
the  secretary  to  the  ambassador  of  Morocco;  the 
King  on  that  account  t^iought  himself  the  better  en- 
titled to  compliance.  But  the  university  considered, 
that  there  was  a  graat  difference  between  a  compU- 
fnent  bestowed  on  foreigners,  and  degrees  which 
gave  a  title  to  vote*  in  all  the  elections  and  statutes 
of  the  universitv,  and  which)  if  conferred  on  the  ca- 
tholics, would  mfallibly  in  time  render  that  sect  en- 
.tirely  supqrior.  They  therefore  refused  tp  obey  the 
King's  mandate,  arid  were  cited  to  appear  before  the 
court  of  eccfesiastical  commission.  The  -vice-chan- 
cellor was  sttepended  by  that  court ;  but  as  the  uni- 
versity chose  a  man  of  spdrit  to  succeed  him,  the 
King  thought  proper  for  the  present  to  drop  his  pre- 
tensions. 
Attempt  'Pjj£  attempt  upon  the  university  of  Oxford  was 
^a gjji.  prosecuted  with  more  inflexible  obstinacy,  and  was 
lenCol.  attended 
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attended  with  more  important  consequences.     This  CHAP« 
imiversity  had  lately,  in  their  famous  decree,  made    LXX. 
a  solemn  profession  of  passive  obedience;  and  the  ^    '    ^ 
court  probably  expected  that  they  would  shew  their     *    '* 
siiicerity,  when  their  turn  came  to  practise  that  doc^ 
trine :  Which,  though,  if  carried  to  the  utmost  ex« 
tent,  it  be  contrary  both  to  reason  and  to  nature, 
is  apt  to   meet  with  the  morq  effectual   opposition 
from  the  latter  principle*     The   president  of  Mag«f     - 
dalen  college,   one  of   the   richest   foundations  m 
Europe,  dying  about  this  time,  ^  mandate  was  sent 
in    favour    of   Farmer,   a    new   convert,   but    one 
who,  besides    his   being  a    catholic,   had   not,  in 
other    respects,  the   qualifications   required   by   the 
statutes    for   enjoying  that   office.     The  fellows  o^ 
the  college  made  submissive  applications  to  the  King 
for  recalling  his  mandate ;  but  before  they  received 
an  answer,  the  day  came,  on  which,  by  their  sta* 
tutes,  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  to  an  election. 
They  chose  Dr.  Hough,  a  man  of  virtue,  as  well  as 
of  the  firmness  and  vigour  requisite  for  maintain- 
ing his  own  rights  and  those  pt  the  university.     In 
order  to  punish  the  college  for  this  contumacy,  as  it 
was  called,  an  inferior  ecclesiastical  commission  was 
sent  down,  and  the  Xkm  presidtnt  and  the  fellows 
were  cited  before  it.    So  Uttle  regard  had  been  paid 
to  any  consideration  besides  religion,   that  Farmer, 
on  inquiry,  was  found  guilty  o^  the  lowest  anci  most 
scandalous  vices ;  insomuch  that  even  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal   commissioners  were    ashamed   to   insist    on  his 
election.     A  new  mandate,  therefore,  was  issued  in 
favour  of  Parker,  lately  created  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
a  man  of  a  prostitute  cnaracter,  but  who,  like  Far- 
mer^ atoned  for  all  his  vices  by  his  avowed  willing- 
ness to  embrace  the  catholic  religion.     The  college 
represented,  that  all  presidents  had  ever  been  ap- 
pointed by   election,  and  there  were  few  instances 
of  the  King's  iilterposing  by  his  recommendation  in 
favour  of  any  candidate  ;  that  having  already  made  a 
^  I  regular 
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CHAP,  regular  election  of  a  president,  they  could  not  de^ 
LXX.     prive  him  of  his  office,  and,   during  his  life-rime, 

**-  V^^  ^  substitute  any  other  in  his  place ;  that,  even  if  there 
'  7*  were  a  vacancy,  Parker,  by  the  statutes  of  their 
founder,  could  not  be  chosen ;  that  they  had  all  of 
them  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  observe  these 
statutes,  and  never  on  any  account  to  accept  of  a 
dispensation ;  and  that  the  college  had  at  all  times 
so  much  distinguished  itself  by  its  loyalty,  that  no* 
thing  but  the  most  invincible  necessity  could  now 
oblige  them  to  oppose  His  Majesty's  inclinations. 
All  these  reasons  availed  them  nothing.  The  pre- 
sident  and  all  the  fellows,  except  two  who  complied, 
'  were  expelled  the  college  j  and  Parker  was''  put  in 
possession  of  the  office.  This  act  of  violence,  of 
all  those  which  were  committed  during  the  reign  of 
James,  is  perhaps  the  most  illegal  and  arbitrary. 
When  the  dispensing  power  was  the  most  strenuously 
insisted  on  by  court  lawyers,  it  had  still  been  allow- 
ed, that  the  statutes  which  regard  private  property, 
could  not  legally  be  infringed  by  that  prerogative. 
Yet  in  this  instance  it  appeared,  that  even  these 
were  not  now  secure  from  invasion.  The  privi- 
leges of  a  college  are  attacked :  Men  are  illegally 
dispossessed  of  their  property,  for  adhering  to  their 
duty,  to  their  oaths,  and  to  their  religion :  The 
fountains  of  the  church  are  attempted  to  be  poi- 
soned ;  nor  would  it  be  long,  it  was  concluded,  ere 
all  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil  preferments,  would 
be  bestowed  on  such  as,  negligent  of  honour,  virtue, 
^  and  sincerity,  basely  ^cnficed  their  faith  to  the 
reigning  superstition.  Such  were  the  general  senti- 
ments; and  as  the  universities  have  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and 
mightily  interest  all  those  who  have  there  received 
their  education,  this  arbitrary  proceeding  begat 
an  universal  discontent  against  the  King's  adminis- 
tration. 

Thk 
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The  next  measure  of  the  court  tras  an  insult  CHAP^ 
still  more  open  on  the  ecclesiastics,  and  rendered    LXX. 
the  breach  between  the  King  and  that  powerful  body  '-  ^~  -^ 
fetal,  as  well  as  incurable.     It  is  strange  that  James,    ^^> 
when  he  felt,  from  the  sentiments  of  his  own  heart, 
what  a  mighty  influence  religious  zeal  had  over  him, 
should  yet  be  so  infatuated  as  never  once  to  suspect 
that  it  might  possibly  have  a  proportionate  autho* 
rity  over  his  subjects;     Could  he  have  profited  by 
repeated  experience,  he  had  seen  instances  enow  of 
their  strong  aversion    to    that   communion,  which^ 
from  a  violet  imperious  temper,  he  was  determined, 
by  every  possible  expedient,  to   introduce   into  hi$ 
kingdoms. 

The  King  published  a«  second  declaration  of  in^  i6%8, 
dulgence,  almost  in  the  same  terms  with  the  for- 
mer ;  and  he  subjoined  an  order,  that,  immedi* 
ately  after  divine  service,  it  should  be  read  by  the 
clergy  in  all  the  churches.  As  tiiey  were  known 
universally  to  disapprove  of  the  use  made  of  die 
suspending  power,  this  clause,  they  thought,  could 
be  meant  only  as  an  insult  upon  them ;  and  they 
were  sensible,  that,  by  their  compliance,  they  should 
expose  themselves,  both  to  public  contempt,  on 
account  of  their  tame  behaviour,  .and  to  public 
hatred,  by  their  indiredly  patronizing  so  obnoxious 
a  prerogative".  They  were  determined  therefore, 
almost  universally,  to  preserve  the  regard  of  the 
people ;  their  only  protection,  while  the  laws  wero 
become  of  so  little  validity,  and  while  the  court 
was  so  deeply  engaged  in  opposite  interests.  In 
order  to  encourage  them  in  this  resolution,  six  pre- 
lates,  namely,  Lloyde,  Bidiop  of  St.  Asaph,  Ken  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester, 

^  When  Charleti  dissolved  his  last  parliament,  he  set  forth  a  de« 
claration  givincr  his  reasons  for  that  measurey  and  this  declaration 
the  clergy  had  heen  ordered  to  read  to  the  people  after  divine 
•ervice.  These  orders  were  agreeable  to  their  party  piejudicef, 
and  they  willingly  submitted  to  them.  The  contrary  was  now 
lliecase. 

White 
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CHAP.  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trdawney  of  Bristol, 
LXX.     met  privately  with  the  primate,  and  concerted  the 

^  "^■■^  form  of  a  petition  to  the  King.  They  there  represent 
*»88.  jj^  fg^  words,  that,  though  possessed  of  the  highest 
sense  of  loyalty,  a  virtue  of  which  the  church  of 
England  had  given  such  eminent  testimonies;  and 
though  desirous  of  affording  ease,  in  a  legal  way,  to 
all  protestant  dissenters;  yet,  because  the  declaration 
of  i^uigence  was  founded  on  a  prerogative  formerly 
declared  illegal  by  parliament,  they  could  not,  in 
prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  so  far  make  them- 
selves parties  as  the  distribudon  of  it  all  over  the 
kingdom  would  be  interpreted  to  amount  to.  They 
therefore  besought  the  King,  that  he  would  not  insist 
upon  their  readmg  that  declaration  \ 

The  King  was  incapable,  not  only  of  yielding 
to  the  greatest  opposition,  but  of  allowing  the 
slightest  and  most  respectful  contradiction  to  pass 
uncensured.  He  immediately  embraced  a  resolu- 
tion (and   his  resolutions,    when  once    embraced, 

•  The  words  of  the  petition  were :  That  the  great  aTersenen 
fouDd  in  themselves  to  their  distributing  and  publtshing  in  all  their 
churches  Your  Majesty's  late  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
proceeds  neither  from  any  want  of  duty  and  obedience  to  Your 
Majesty,  (our  holy  Mother  the  church  of  England,  being  both  in 
her  principles  and  her  constant  practice  unquestionably  loyal,  and 
having  to  her  great  hononr  been  more  than  once  publicly  acknow* 
ledged  to  be  so  by  Your  gracious  Majesty)  nor  yet  from  any  want 
of  tenderness  to  dissenters,  in  relation  to  whem  we  are  willing 
to  come  to  such  a  temper  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  when  the  matter 
shall  be  considered  and  settled  in  patliament  and  convocation.  But 
amone  many  other  considerations,  from  this  especially,  because 
that  declaration  is  founaed  upon  such  a  dispensing  power  as  hath 
been  often  declared  illegal  in  parliament,  and  particularly  in  the 
years  i66a  and  1672,  and  in  the  begTnning  of  Your  Majesty's 
reign,  and  is  a  matter  of  so  great  moment  and  consequence  to  the 
whole  nation  both  in  church  ajid  state,  that  your  petitioners 
cannot  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  so  far  make  themselves 
parties  to  it  as  a  distribution  of  it  all  over  the  uation,  ^nd  the 
solemn  publication  of  it  once  and  again,  even  in  Qod's  house, 
and  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  must  amount  to  in  common  and 
.jKasouable  construction. 

were 
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were  inflexible)  of  punishing  the  Bishop^,  for  a  peri-  CHAP, 
tion  so  popular  in  its  matter,  and  so  prudent  and    LXX* 
cautious  in  the  expression.     As   the  petition  was  ~  ^^  ^ 
delivered   him  in  private,  he  summoned  them  be-     * 
fore  the   council  ;    and    questioned    them  whether 
they  would  acknowledge  it.     The  Bishops  saw  his 
'  intention,    and    seemed    long    desirous    to    decline 
answering:    But  being  pushed   by  the  chancellor, 
they  at  last  avowed  the  petition.     On  their  refusal  to 
give  bail,  an  order  was  immediately  drawn  for  their 
commitment  to  the  Tower  ;  and  the  crown  lawyers 
recei^'^ed  directions  to  prosecute  them' for  the  seditiou$ 
libel  which,  it  was  pretended,  they  had  composed  and . 
uttered. 

The  people  were  already  aware  of  the  danger  Impris^ 
to  which  the  prelates  were  exposed ;  and  were  "**°^> 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  anxiety  and  attention 
with  regard  to  the  issue  of  this  extraordinary 
affair.  But  when  they  beheld  these  fathers  of  the 
church  brought  from  court  under  the  custody  of 
a  guard,  when  they  saw  them  embark  in  vessels 
on  the  river,  and  conveyed  towards  the  Tpwer, 
all  thdr  affection  for  liberty,  all  their  zeal  for 
religion,  blazed  up  at  once ;  and  they  flew  to  be- 
hold this  affecting  spectacle.  The  .whole  shore 
was  covered  with  crowds  of  prostrate  spectators, 
who  at  once  implored  the  blessing  of  those  holy 
pastors,  and  addressed  their  petitions  towards  Heaven 
for  protection  during  this  extreme  danger  to  which 
their  coimtry  and  their  religion  stood  exposed. 
Even  the  soldiers,  seized  with  the  contagion  of  the 
same  spirit,  flung  themselves  on  their  knees  before 
the  distressed  prelates,  and  craved  the  benediction 
of  th6se  criminals  whom  they  were  appointed  to 
guard.  Some  persons  ran  into  the  water,  that 
they  might  participate  more  nearly  in  those  bless- 
ings, whidr  the^  prelates  were  distributing  on  all 
ground  them.  The  Bishops  themselves,  during 
this  triumphant  suffering,    augmented  the  general 

favour. 
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GHAP.  fkyour,  by  the  most  lowly  subtnissive  dqxntinent; 
J^XX.    and  they  still  exhorted  the  people  to  fear  God,  hon* 

**"2r*^  our  the  King,  and  maintain  their  loyalty  ;  expressions 
more  animating  than  the  most  in6ammatory  speeches. 
And  no  sooner  had  they  entered  the  precincts  of  the 
Tower  than  they  hurried  to  chapel^  in  order  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  those  afflictions,  which  Heaven,  in 
defence  of  iu  holy  cause,  had  thought  them  worthy 
,  to  endure, 
trial.  Their  passage,  when  conducted  to  their  trial, 
was,  if  possible,  attended  by  greater  crowds  of 
anxious  spectators.  All  men  saw  the  dangerous 
crisis  to  which  affairs  were  reduced,  and  were  sen- 
sible  that  the  King  could  not  have  put  the  issue 

^^r  on  a  cause  more  unfavourable  for  himself  than  that 

in  which  he  had  so  imprudently  engaged.  Twenty- 
nine  temporal  peers  (for  the  other  prelates  kept 
aloof)  attended  the  prisoners  to  Westminster-hall^ 
and  such  crowds  of  gentry  followed  the  procession, 
that  scarcely  was  any  room  left  for  the  populace 
to  enter.  The  lawyers  for  the  Bishops  were  Sir 
Robert  Sawyer,  Sir  Francis  Pemberiton,  PoUex- 
fen,  Treby,  and  Sommers.  No  cause,  even  dur*- 
ing  die  prosecution  of  the  popish  plot,  was  ever 
heard  with  so  much  zeal  and  attention.  The  po- 
pular  torrent,  which,  of  itself,  ran  fierce  and  strong, 
was  now  farther  irritated  by  the  opposition  of  govern* 
ment. 

The  counsel  for  the  Bishops  pleaded,  that  the 
law  allowed  subjects,  if  they  thought  themselves' 
^ggneved  in  any  particular,  to  apply  by  petition 
to  the  King,  provided  they  kept  withm  certain 
bounds,  which  the  same  law  prescribed  to  them, 
and  which,  in  the  present  petition,  the  prelates 
had  strictly  observed :  That  an  active  obedience,  in 
cases  which  were  contrary  to  conscience,  was  ne- 
ver pretended  to  be  due  to  government ;  and  law 
was  allowed  to  be  the  great  measure  of  the  com- 
pliance and  submission  of  subjects :  That  when  any 

person 
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person  found  commands  to  be  imposed  upon  him  CHAP, 
which  he  could  not  obey,  it  was  more  respectful  LXX. 
in  him  to  offer  his  reasons  for  refusal,  than  to  re-  '"  goo  ^ 
main  in  a  sullen  and  refractory  silence:  That  it 
was  no  breach  of  duty  in  subjects,  even  though  not 
called  upon,  to  discover  their  sense  of  public  mea-^ 
sures,  in  which  every  one  had  so  intimate  a  con- 
cern: That  the  Bishops  in  the  present  case  were 
called  upon,  and  must  either  express  their  appro- 
bation by  <:ompliance,  or  their  disapprobation  by 
petition :  That  it  could  be  no  sedition  to  deny  the 
prerogative  of  suspending  the  laws;  because  there 
really  was  no  such  prerogative,  nor  ever  could  be, 
in  a  legal  and  limited  government :  That  even  if 
this  prerogative  were  real,  it  had  yet  been  frequent- 
ly controverted  before  the  whole  nation,  both  in 
Westminster-hall,  and  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  no  one  had  ever  dreamed  of  punishing 
the  denial  of  it  as  criminal :  That  the  prelates,  in- 
stead of  making  an  appea^  to  the  people,  had  ap^* 
plied  in  private  to  His  Majesty,  and  had  even  deli- 
vered their  petition  so  secretly,  that,  except  by  the 
confession  extorted  from  them  before  the  council,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  prove  them  the  authors : 
And  that  though  the  petition  was  afterward^  printed 
and  dispersed,  it  was  not  so  much  as  attempted  to 
he  proved  that  they  had  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
publication. 

These  arguments  were  convincing  in  themselves, 
and  were  heard  with  a  favourable  disposition  by  the 
audimce.  Even  some  of  the  judges,  though  their 
seats  were  held  during  pleasure,  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  prisoners.  The  jury,  however,  from 
what  cause  is  unknown,  took  several  hours  to  de- 
liberate, and  kept,  during  so  long  a  time,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  most  anxious  expectation.  But  when  the  j7^^ 
wished-for  verdict,  not  guilty^  was  at  last  pro-  acquitul 
nounced^  the  intelligence  was  echoed  through  the  of  the 

hall,  Bishops. 
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CHAP,  hall,  was  conveyed  to  the  crowds  without,  was  daf* 
LXX.     ried  into  the  city,  and  was  proj^agated  with  infinite!  joy 

"^1688  ^  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Ever  since  Monmouth's  rebellion,  the  King  had^ 
every  summer,  encamped  his  army  on  Hounslow- 
heath,  that  he  might  both  Improve  their  discipline^ 
Smd  by  so  unusual  a  spectacle  overawe  the  mutinous 
})eople.  A  popish  chapel  Was  openly  erected  in 
the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  great  pains  were  taken, 
though  in  vain,  to  bring  dver  the  soldiers  to  that 
communion.  The  few  converts,  whom  the  priests 
had  made,  were  treated  with  such  contempt  and 
ignominy,  as  deterred  every  ohe  from  following  the 
example.  Even  the  Irish  officers,  whom  the  King 
introduced  into  the  army,  served  rather,  from  the 
aversion  born^  them^  to  weaken  his  interest  among 
them.  It  happened,  that  the  \er\  day  on  which 
the  trial  of  the  Bishops  was  finished,  James  had  re* 
viewed  the  troops,  and  had  retired  into  the  tent  of 
Lord  Fev^rsham,  the  general ;  when  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  a  great  uproar  in  thfe  camp>  attended  with 
the  most  extravagant  symptoms  of  tumultuary  joy. 
He  suddenly  inquired  the  cause,*  and  was.  told  by 
Feversham,  "  It  was  nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the 
•*  soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops.*'  *'  Do  you 
**  call  that  nothing  ?"  replied  he ;  "  but  so  much  the 
**  worse  for  them." 

The  King  was  still  determined  to  rush  forward  ifi 
the  same  course,  in  which  he  was  already,  by  his 
precipitate  -career,  so  fatally  advanced.  Though  he 
knew  that  every  order  of  men,  except  a  handfiil  of 
catholics,  were  enraged  at  his  past  measures,  and 
still  more  terrified  with  the  future  prospect ;  though 
he  saw  that  the  same  discontents  had  reached  me 
army,  his  sole  resource  during  the  general  disafiec^ 
tion  ;  yet  he  was  incapable  of  changing  his  measures, 
or  even  of  remitting  his  violence  in  the  prosecution 
of  them.    He  even  struck  out  two  of  the  judgea, 

Powel 
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Powel  and  Holloway,  who  had  appeared  to  favour  CHAP, 
the  bishops  :  He  issued  orders  to  jjrosecute  all  those    LXX. 
clergymen  who  had  not  read  his  declaration;  that  ^  ~^~  ^ 
is,  the  whole  church  of  England,  two  hundred  ex-     ^      * 
cepted :    He  sent  a  .mandate  to  the  new  fellows, 
whom   he    had    obtruded   on  Magdalen  college,  to 
elect  for  president   in   the   room  of  Parker,  lately* 
deceased,  one  GifFord,    a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne^ 
and  titular  bishop  of  Madura :    And  he  is  even  said 
to  have  nominated  the  same  person  to  the  see  of    . 
Oxford.     So  great  an  infatuation  is  perhaps  an  ob- 
ject of  compassion  rather  than  of  anger :    And   is 
really  surprising  in  a  man  who,  in  other   respects, 
was  not  wholly  deficient  in  sense  and  accomplish, 
ments* 

A  F£w  days  before  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops, 
aa  event  happened,  which,  in  die  King's  sentiments, 
much  overbalanced  all  the  mordfications  received  on 
that  occasion.  The  Queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  loth  Tont 
who  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  James.  This  Birth  of 
blessing  was  impatiently  longed  for,  not  only  by  pf^^'^JJu 
the  King  and  Queen,  but  by  all  the  zealous  catho- 
lies  both  abroad  and  at  home.  They  saw,  that 
the  King  was  passed  middle  age ;  and  that  on  his 
death  the  succession  must  devolve  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  two  zealous  protestants,  who 
would  soon  replace  every-  thing  on  ancient  founda- 
tions. Vows,  therefore,  were  offered  at  every  shrine 
for  a  male  successor :  Pilgrimages  were  undertaken, 
particularly  one  to  Loretto,  by  the  Dutchess  of  Mo- 
dena;  and  success  was  chiefly  attributed  to  that 
pious  journey.  But  in  proportion  as  this  event  was 
agreeable  to  the  catholics,  it  increased  the  disgust  of 
the  protestants,  by  depriving  them  of  that  pleasing, 
though  somewhat  distant  prospect,  in  'which  at  pre* 
sent  they  flattered  themselves.  Calumny  even  went 
jso  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  King  the  design  of  impos- 
ing on  the  world  a  supposititious  child,  who  might 
.be  educated   in  his  principles,  and  after  his  death 

VOL.  vixi.  T  support 
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CHAP,  support  the  catholic  religion. in  his  dominions.     The 
LXX.    nation  almost  universally  believed  him  capable,  from 
'  bigotry,  of  committing  any  crime  ;  as  they  had  seen, 
that,  from  like  motives,  he  was  guilty  of  every  im- 
prudence :  And  the  affections  of  nature,  they  thought, 
would  be  easily  sacrificed  to  the  superior  motive  of 
^^propagating  a  catholic  and  orthodox  faith.     The  pre- 
sent occasion  was  hot  the  first,  when  that  calumny 
had  been  invented.    In  the  year  1682,.  the  Queen, 
then  Dutchess  of  iTork,  had  been  pregnant ;  and  ru- 
mours were  spread  that  an  imposture  would  at  that 
time  be  obtruded  upon  the  nation :  But,  happily,  the 
infant  proved  a  female,  and  thereby  spared  the  party 
all  the  trouble  of  supporting  their  improbable  fic« 
tion^ 

'  ^  This  story  is  taken  notice  of  in  a  weekly  paper,  the  Obser* 
vator,  published  at  that  very  time,  23d  of  Auorust  1682.  Part^ 
seal  is  capable  of  dwallowing  the  most  incredibk  story  ;  but  it  la 
surely  singular,  that  the  fame  calumny,  when  once  baffled,  ^ouM 
yet  be  renewed  with  such  success. 
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V^nduct  of  the  Prince  rf  Orange -^be  forms  a  League^ 
against  France-^refuses  to  concur  with  the  King-^ 
resolves  to  appose  the  King-^is  applied,  t6  ky  the 
English.'^Coalition^  of  Parties.-^Princ^s  Prepa^ 
rations.'-^Offkrs  of  France  to  the  King — rejected^ 
'"^Supposed  League  with  France* — '"General  Discoii^ 
tents. — '-The  King  retracts  his  Measures.-^^Prince^s 
t)eclaration.^^The  Privsce  lafids,  in  England. — Gf- 
neral.  Commotion.'^ Desertion  of  the  Army ^^ and  (f 
Prince  George ^^  and  of  the  Princess  Anne.-^Kin^s 
Qonsternation-'^and  Flight. ^^General  Confusion.-^ 
King  seized  at  Fevershanu'-^Second  Escapck-^  K^inf^s 
Charactfn  —  Convention  siimnidned^ — Setftement  of 
Scotland. — English  Convention  meets.'^Views  of  tie 
Parties. — Free  Conference,  between  the  Houses ^-^ 
Commons  prevaiL  —  Settlement  (f  the  Crown.  -^. 
Manners  and  Sciencesi 

WHILE    every    motive^    civil    ind    reii^otla,  CIIAjP. 
concurred  to  alienate  from  the  King  every  ,  ^^^ 
rank  a^d  denominatipn  of  men,  it;  might  be  expected  ^^"^g^T 
that .  his  throne  would^  without  delay,  fall  to  pieces  *' 

by  its  own  wdght :  But  such  is  the  inJO^ence  of 
established  government;  so  averse  ate  men  from 
beginning  hazardous  enterprises  ^  that^  had  Hot  an 
fittack  been  made  from  abroad,  affairs  might  long 
have  remained  in  their  present  delicate  situation,  and 
James  might  at  last  have  prevailed  in  his  rash  and  ill'* 
toneerted  projects. 

t  a  The 
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CHAP.       The  Prince  of  Orange,  ever  since  his  marriage 
LXXI.    with  the  Lady  Mary,  hsd  maintained  a  very  prudent 
^  "^g  "'  conduct ;  agreeably  to  that  sound  understanding  with 
Conduct    ^t^ich  he  was  so  eminently  endowed.     He  made  it  a 
of  the       maxim  to  concern  himself  little  in  English  afiairs,  and 
Prince  of  never  by  any  measure  to  disgust  any  of  the  factions^ 
Orange.     ^^  gj^^  umbrage  to  the  Prince  who  filled  the  throne. 
His  natural  inclination,  as  well  as  his  interest,  led  him 
to   employ  himself  with  assiduous  industry    in  the 
transacti(xi8    on   the   continent,  and  to   oppose  the 
grandeur  of  the  French    Monarch,   against  whom 
he  had  long,  both  from  personal  and  political  consi- 
derations,  conceived  a   violent  animosity.     By  this 
condnct,  he  gratified  the   prejudices  of  the  whole 
English  nation :  But  as  he  crossed  the  inclinations  of 
Charles,  who  sought  peace  by  compliance  with  France, 
he  had  much  declined  in  the  favour  and  affections  of 
that  Monarch. 

James  on  his  accession  found  it  so  much  his  in- 
terest to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  heir  apparent, 
that  he  showed  the  Prince  some  demonstrations  of 
friendship;  and  the  Prince,  on  his  part,  was  not 
^ivranting  in  every  instance  of  duty  and  regard  towards 
the  King.  On  Monmouth's  invasion,  he  immediately 
-dispatched  over  six  regimoits  of  British  troops, 
wmch  were  in  the  Dutch  service;  and  he  offered 
to  take  the  command  of  the  King's  forces  against 
the  rebels.  How  little  soever  he  might  approye  of 
.James's  administration,  he  always  kept  a  total  sHence 
on  the  subject,  and  gave  no  countenance  to  those 
discontents  which  were  propagated  with  such  industry 
'diroughout  the  nation. 

It  was  from  the  application  of  James  himself, 
that  the  Prince  first  ojjenly  took  any  part  in  English 
affair^.  Notwithstanding  the  lofty  ideas  which  the 
^King  had  entertained  -of  his  prerogative,  he  foimd 
that  the  edicts  emitted  from  it  sdll  wanted  much 
of  the  authority  of  laws^  and  that  the  continuwee 

of 
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of  them  might  in  the  issue  beccmie  dangerous,  both  CHAP4 
to  himself  and  to  the  catholics,  ivhom  he  desired  to    LXXL 
favour.      An  act  of  parliament  alone  could  insure  ^'  "^^'  "^ 
the  indulgence  or  toleration  which  he  had  laboured     '^^** 
to    establi^;    and   he  hoped  that,    if  the   Prince 
would  declare  in  favour  of  that  scheme,   the  mem- 
bers,  who  had  hitherto  resisted  all  his  own  appli« 
cations^  would  at  last  be  prevailed  with  to  adopt  it* 
The  consent,  therefore,  of  the  Prince  to  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  statutes  and  of  the  test  was  strongly 
solicited  by  the  King ;  and  in  order  to  engage  him  to 
agree  to    that  measure,  .  hopes  were  given  ^,   that 
England  would  second  him  in  all  those  enterprises 
which  his  active  and  extensive  genius  had  with  such, 
success  planned  on  the  continent.     He  was  at  this 
time  the  centre  of  all  the  negotiations  of  Chris* 
tendom. 

The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain,  as  the  Prince  He  forms 
well  knew,  were  enraged  by  the  repeated  injuries  *  'cf gwe 
which  they  had  suffered  from  the  ambition  of  Lewis,  ^!^^l^ 
and  still  more  by  the  frequent  insults  which  his  pride 
had   made  them  undergo.     He   was   apprised   of 
the  influence  of  these  monarchs  over  the  catholic 
Princes  of  the  empire :    He  had  himself  acquired 
great  authority  with  the  protestants :  And  he  formed 
a  project  of  uniting  Europe  in  one  general  league 
against  the  encroachments  of  France,  which  seemed 
60  nearly  to  threaten  the  independence  of  all  its  neigh^ 
hours* 

No  characters  are  more  incompatible  than  those 
of  a  conqueror  and  a  persecutor ;  and  Lewis  soon 
found)  diat  besides  his  weakening  France  by  the 
banishment  of  so  many  useful  subjects,  the  renigees 
had  inflamed  all  the  protestant  nations  against  him, 
and  had  raised  him  enemies  who,  in  defence  of 
their  religion  as  well  as  liberty,  were  obstinately  re« 
solved  to  oppose  his  progress.     The  city  of  Am- 

P  Burneti  ?oU.  p*  7 1 1  •    D' ATaux,  15th  of  Apr3  16^8. 

T  ^  sterdam 
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CHAP,  sterdam  and  other  towns  in  Holland,  which  had  be- 
LXXI'    fore  fallen  into  a  dependenpe  on  France,  being  terrir 

^  ^' g  '  fied  with  the  accounts  which  they  every  moment  re- 
*  ceived  of  the  furious  persecutions  agaitist  the  hugo-; 
nots,  had  now  dropped  all  dpmestic  faction,  and  had 
entered  into  an  entire  confidence  with  the  Brince  of 
Orange "".  The  protestant  Princes  of  th^  empilre 
formed  a  separate  league  at  Magdeburg  for  the  defence 
of  their  religion.  The  English  were  anew  enraged 
at  the  blind  bigotry  of  their  sovereign,  and  were' 
(lisposed  to  ^mbrace  the  most  desperate  resolutions 
against  him.  From  a  view  of  the  state  of  Europe 
during  this  period,  it  appears,  that  Lewis,  besides 
sullying  an  illustrious  reign,  had  wantonly  by  thi3 
persecution  raised  invincible  barriers  to  his  arms, 
which  otherwise  it  had  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 

I  %o  resist. 

f  *       The  JPrince  of  Orange  knew  how  to  avail  himself 

of  all  these  advantages.  By  his  intrigues  and  influ* 
ence  there  was  formed  at  Augsburg  a  league,  in 
which  the  whole  empire  united  tor  its  defence 
against  the  French  Monarch.  Spain  and  Hollancl 
became  parties  in  the  alliance.  The  accession  oi 
Savoy  was  afterwards  obtained.  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark seemed  to  favotir  the  same  cause.  But  though 
these  numerous  states  composed  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  league  was  still  deemed  imperfect  and 
unequal  to  its  end,  so  long  as  England  maintain- 
ed that  neutrality,  in  which  she  had  hitherto  perse- 
vered. • 

James,  though  more  prone  to  bigotry,  was 
more  sensible  to  his  own  and  to  national  honour 
than  his  brother ;  and  had  he  not  been  restrained  by 
the  former  motive,  he  would  have  maintained  with 
more  spirit  the  interests  and  independence  of  his 
kingdoms.     When  a  prospect,   therefore,  appeared 

<  D*Avaux,  24th  of  July  1681 ;  aoth  of  June,  15th  of  Octo- 
ber.  nth  of  November,  1688  j  roL  iv,  p.^o* 
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of  effecting  his  religious  ischemes  by  oppoang  the  pro-  CH  A  P.- 
gress  of  France,  he  was  not  averse  to  that  measure ;  ^^^^ 
and  he  gave  his  son-in-law  room  to  hope,  that,  by  con-     ^^g^^ 
curring  with  his  views  in  England,  he  might  prevail 
with  him  to  second  those  projects  which  the  Prince 
was  so  ambitious  of  promoting. 

A  MORE  tempting  offer  could  not  be  made  to  a  Refuses 
person  of  his  enterprising  character :  But  the  objec-  to  concur 
tions  to  that  measure,  upon  deliberation,  appeared  ^l^^Jl  * 
to  him  insurmountable.  The  King,  he  observed, 
bad  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  own  subjects :  Great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  his  designs :  The 
only  resource  which  the  nadon  saw,  was  in  the  fu- 
ture succession  of  the  Prince  and  Princess :  Should 
te  concur  in  those  dreaded  measures,  he  would 
draw  on  himself  all  the  odium  under  which  the  King  . 
laboured :  The  nation  might  even  refuse  to  bear  the 
expence  of  alliances,  which  would  in  that  case  be*> 
come  so  suspicious :  And  he  might  himself  incur 
the  danger  of  losing  a  successipn  which  was  awaiting 
him,  and  which  the  egregious  indiscredon  of  the 
King  seemed  even  to  give  him  hopes  of  reaping, 
before  it  should  devolve  to  him  by  the  course  of  na- 
ture.  The  Prince,  therefore,  would  go  no  £mher 
than  to  promise  his  conseiit  to  the  repeal  of  the  penai 
statutes,  by  which  the  non-conformist  as  well  as 
catholics  were  exposed  to  punishment ;  The  test  he 
deemed  a  security  absolutely  necessary  for  the  esta< 
blished  retigion. 

The  King  did  not  remain  sadsfled  with  a  single 
trial.  There  was  one  Stuart,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  who 
had  been  banished  fqr  pretended  treasonable  prac* 
tices :  but  who  had  afterwards  obtained  a  pardon, 
and  had  been  recalled*  By  the  Kin^'$  directions, 
Stuart  wrote  several  letters  to  pensionary  Fagel, 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  in 
Holland ;  and  besides  urging  all  the  motives  for  an 
ynlimited   toleration,    he    desirecj  that   his   reasons' 

T  4  should^ 
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CHAP,  should,  in  the  King's  name,  be  communicated  to 
LXXI.  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  Fagel  during 
'a  long  time  made  no  reply ;  but  finding  that  his 
silence  was  construed  into  an  assent,  he  at  last  ex« 
pressed  his  own  sentiments  and  those  of  Their  High** 
nesses.  He  said,  that  it  was  their  fixed  opinion, 
that  no  man,  merely  because  he  differed  from  the 
established  faith,  should  ever,  while  he.  remained  a 
peaceable  subject,  be  exposed  to  any  punishment  or 
even  vexation.  That  the  Prince  and  Princess  gave 
heartily  their  consent  for  repealing  legally  all  the 
penal  statutes,  as  well  those  which  had  been  enacted 
against  the  catholics  as  against  the  protestant  non* 
conformists ;  and  would  concur  with  the  King  in 
any  measure  for  that  purpose.  That  the  test  v^aa 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
professors  of  any  religion,  but  as  a  security  provided 
for  the  established  worship.  That  it  was  no  punish- 
ment on  men  to  be  excluded  from  public  offices^ 
and  to  live  peaceably  on  their  own  revenues  or  in- 
dustry. That  even  in  the  United  Provinces,  which 
were  so  often  dted  as  models  of  toleration,  though 
all  sects  were  admitted,  yet  civil  offices  were  en- 
joyed by  the  professors  of  the  established  religion 
^lGae.  That  military  commands,  indeed,  were 
aometimes  bestowed  on  catholics ;  but  as  they  were 
conferred  with  great  precaution,  and  still  lay  under 
the  control  of  the  magistrate,  they  could  give  no 
just  reason  for  umbrage.  And  that  Their  High* 
nesses,  however  desirous  of  gratifying  the  King,  and 
of  endeavouring,  by  every  means,  to  render  his  reiga 
peaceable  and  happy,  could  not  agree  to  any  measure 
which  would  ejcpose  tlji^eir  religion  to  such  imminent 
danger. 

When  this  letter  was  published,  as  it  soon  was,  it 
inspired  great  courage  into  the  protestants  of  all  de* 
nominations,  and  served  to  keep  them  united  in  their 
apposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  catholics, 

Oa 
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On  th^  otber  hand,  the  King,  who  was  nat  contcit  C  HA  P. 
with  a  simple  toleration  for  tIiis  own  religion,  but  LXXC 
was  resolved  that  it  should  ^joy  great  credit,  if  ^^gg 
Bot  an  absolute  superiority,  was  extremely  disgusted^ 
and  took  every  occasion  to  express  his  displeasure, 
1^  well  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  the  United 
Provinces.  He  ^ve  the  Algerme  pirates,  who 
preyed  on  the  Dutch,  a  recepticm  in  lus  harbours, 
and  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  fN-ises.  He  revived 
some  complaints  of  the  East  India  company  with 
regard  to  the  affair  of  Bantam  ^  He  required  the 
six  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service  to  be 
sent  over.  He  began  to  put  his  navy  in  a  formidap 
ble  condition.  Aiid  from  all  his  movements,  the 
Hollanders  entertained  apprehensbns,  that  he  sought 
only  an  occasion  and  pretence  for  making  war  upon 
them. 

The  Prince  in  his  turn  resolved  to  push  affairs  Reeolvw 
with  more  vigour,  and  to  preserve  all  the  Endish  J^^^Xj^^ 
protestants  in  his  interests,  as  well  as  maintain  them  ^* 

firm  in  their  preseiit  union  against  the  catholics. 
He  knew  that  men  of  education  in  England  were, 
many  of  them,  retained  in  thdr  religicMi  more  by 
honour  than  by  principle  * ;  and  that,  though  every 
one  was  ashamed  to  be  the  first  proselyte,  yet  if  the 
example  were  once  set  by  some  emmeiit  persons, 
interest  would  every  day  make  considerable  con* 
versions  to  a  communion  which  was  so  zealously 
encouraged  by  the  sovereign.  Dykvelt  therefore 
was  sent  over  as  envoy  to  England ;  and  the  Prince 
gave  him  instructions,  besides  publicly  remonstrat* 
mg  on  the  conduct  of  affairs  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  apply  in  his  name,  after  a  proper  maimer, 
to  every  sect  and  denominadon.  To  the  church 
party,  he  sent  assurances  of  favour  and  regard,  and 
protested,  that  his  education  in  Holland  had  nowise 

^  D'Avaiix»  aitt  of  January  1687.  *  Burnet. 
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CHAP,  prejudiced  him  against  episcopal  government.    The 
LXXI.   non-conformists  were  exhorted  not  to  be  deceived 
^  ggg^  by  the  fallacious  caresses  of  a  popish  court,  but  to 
'  wait  patiently  till,  in  the  fuhie^  of  time,  laws,  enacted 

by  the  protestants,  should  give  them  that  toleration 
which,  with  so  much  reason,  they  had  long  demanded* 
Dykvelt  executed  his  commission  with  such  dexterity, 
that  all  orders  of  men  cast  their  eyes  towards  Holland, 
and  expected  thence  a  deliverance  from  those  dan- 
gers  with  which  their  religion  and  liberty  were  so 
nearly  threatened. 
Is  applied  Mant  of  th^  most  considerable  persons,  both  in 
fe  ^L^h  ^  church  and  state,  made  secret  applications  to  Dyk* 
*°?^^'  velt,  and  through  him  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Admiral  Herbert  too,  though  a  man  of  great  ex- 
pence,  and  seemingly  of  little  religion,  bad  thrown 
iip  his  employments,  and  bad  retired  to  th^  Hague, 
where  he  assured  the  Prince  of  the  disaffection  of  the 
seamen,  by  whom  that  admiral  was  extremely  be* 
loved.  Admira)  Russel,  cousin-german  to  the  un«r 
fortunate  lord  of  that  name,  pasised  frequently  be-r 
tween  England  and  Holland,  and  kept  the  com<9 
munication  open  with  all  the  great  meii  of  the  pro- 
testant  party.  Henry  Sidney^  brother  to  Algernon, 
and  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  came  over 
under  pretence  of  drinking  the  waters  at  Spa,  and 
conveyed  still  stronger  assurances  of  an  vLuiversat 
combination  against  the  measures  ef  the  King.  Lord 
Dumblaine,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  being  master 
of  a  frigate,  made  several  voyages  to  Holland,  and 
carried  from  many  of  the  nobility  tenders  of  duty,^ 
and  even  considerable  sums  of  money ',  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange. 

There  remained,  however,  some  reasons,  which 

.  retained  all  parties  in  awe,  and  kept  theni  from 

breaking  out  into  immediate  hostility.    The  Prince^ 

<  D'Avaux,  14th  and  a^tb  of  September,  8tb  and  i^jtb  of 
October*  i688. 
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(G|i  the  one  hand,  was  afraid  of  hazarding,  by  violent  p  H  AP, 
measures,   an   inheritance  which  the  laws  ensured   LXXI. 
to  the  Princess ;  and ^the  English  protestants,  on  the  ^  ^""^ 
pther,  from   the  prospect  of  her   succession,    still     * 
entertained  hopes  of  obtaining  at  last  a  peaceable 
and  a  safe  redress  of  all  their  grievances.     But  when 
a  son  was  born  to  the  King,  both  the  Prince  an^  the 
English  nation  were  reduced  to  despair,  and  saw  no 
resource  but  in  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  in- 
terests.    And  thus  the  event,  whiph  James  had  so 
}ong  made  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  prayers,  and 
from  which  he  expected  the  firm  establishment  of  his 
throne,  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his  ruin  and 
^ownfaL 

ZuYLESTEiN,  who   had    been  sent   over  to  con-* 
gratulate  the  King  on  the  birth  of  his  3on,  brought 
back  to  the  Prince  inyitations  from  most  of  the  great 
men  in  England,  to  assist  them.  By  his  arms,  -in 
the  recovery  of  th«r  laws  and  liberties,    The  Bishop 
of  London,  the  Earls  of  Danby,  Nottingham,  De- 
vonshire, Dorset,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lords 
Lovelace,    Delamare,    Paulet,    Eland,    Mr.  Hamb- 
den,  Powle,  Lester,  besides  many  eminent  citizens 
of  London;  all   these  persons,  though  of  opposite 
parties,  concurred  in  their  applications  to  the  Prmce. 
The  whigs,  suitably  to  their  ancient  principles  of  Coaliuon 
liberty,  which  had  led  them  to  attempt  the  exclu-  of  partiea. 
sbn  bill,  easily  agreed  to  oppose  a  King  whose  con- 
duct had  justified  whatever  his  worst  enemies  had 
prognosticated  concerning  his  succession.     The  tories 
and  the  church   party,   finding  their  past  services 
forgotten,  their  rights  invaded,  their  religion  threat- 
ened,  agreed  to  drop  for  the  present  all  over-strained 
doctrines  of  submission,  and  attend  to  the  great  and 
powerful  dictates  of  nature.     The  non-conformists,   , 
dreading  the  caresses  of  known  and  inveterate  ene- 
inies,  deemed  the  offers  of  toleration   more  secure 
from  a  Prince,  educated  in  those  principles,  and  ac* 
customed   to   that  practice.     And  thus  all  faction 
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CHAP.  ^^  for  a  time  laid  asleep  in  England;  and  rival 
LXXI.  parties,  forgetting  their  animosity,  had  secretly  con- 
"^ZC.  ""  curred  in  a  design  of  reasting  their  mihappy  and 
^  ^'  misguided  Sovereign,  The  Eaf  1  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
had  acquired  great  popularity  by  deserting,  at  this 
time,  the  catholic  religion,  in  which  ha  had  been 
educated,  left  his  regiment,  mortgaged  his  estate 
for  forty  thousand  pounds^  and  made  a  tender  of 
his  sword  and  purse  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Lord 
Wharton,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  infirmities, 
had  taken  a  journey  for  the  same  purpose.  Lord 
Iklordaunt  was  at  the  Hague,  and  pushed  on  the  en- 
terprise with  that  ardent  and  courageous  spirit,,  for 
which  he  was  so  eminent.  Even  Sunderland,  the 
King's  favourite  nrinister,  is  believed  to  have  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  Prince ;  and  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  own  honour  and  his  master's  interests,  to 
have  secretly  favoured  a  cause,  which,  he  foresaw, 
was  likely  soon  tP  predominate". 

The  Prince  was  easily  engaged  to  yield  to  the 
applications  of  the  English,  and  to  embrace  the  de- 
fence of  a  nation,  which,  durmg  its  present  fears 
and  distresses,  regarded  him  as  its  sole  protector. 
The  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  confederate  army,  and  hy  his  valour  to 
avense  the  injuries,  which  he  himself,  his  country, 
and  his  allies,  had  sustained  from  the  haughty  Lewis. 
But  while  England  remained  under  the  present  go- 
vernment, he  despaired  of  ever  forming  ^  a  les^e 
which  would  be  able,  with  any  probability  of  suc- 
cess, to  make  opposition  against  that  powerful  mo- 
narch. The  ties  of  affinity  could  not  be  supposed 
to  have  great  influence  over  a  person  of  the  Prince's 
rank  and  temper ;  much  more  as  he  knew,  that  they 
were  at  first  unwillingly  contracted  by  the  King,  and 
had  never   since   been   cultivated  by  any  essential 

^  D'Avaax  wa«  alwayv  of  that  opinion.  See  his  negotiations 
ith  and  20th  of  May,  i8th,  a7th  of  September,  aad  of  NoTem« 
Vi**  l6d9^    Oq  the  whole  that  opinion  ii  the  most  probable. 
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favours  or  good  offices.     Or  should  any  rq>roach  CHAP, 
remaiii  upon  him  for  violating  the  duties  of  private   LXXI. 
life ;  the  glory  of  delivering  oppressed  nations  would^  ^    '  _  ^ 
he  hoped,  be  able,  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  men,  to     ^ 
make  ample  compensation.     He  could  not  well  ex- 
pect, on  the  commencement  of  his  enterprise,  that  it 
would,  lead  him  to  mount  the  throne  of  England : 
But  he  undoubtedly  foresaw,  that  its  success  would 
establish  his  authority  in  that  kingdom.     And  so 
egregious  was  James's  temerity,  that  there  was  no 
advantage,  so  great  or  obvious,  which  that  Prince's 
indiscretion  might  not  afford  his  enemies. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  throughout  his  whole  lifei 
was  peculiarly  happy  m  the  situations  in  which  he 
was  placed.  He  saved  his  own  country  from  ruinj 
he  restored  the  liberties  of  these  kingdoms,  he  sup- 
ported the  general  independency  of  Europe.  And 
thus,  though  his  virtue,  it  is  confessed,  be  not  the 
purest  which  we  meet  with  in  history,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult  to  find  any  person,  whose  actions  and  conduct 
have  contributed  more  emmently  to  the  general 
interests  of  society  and  of  mankind. 

The  time,  when  the  Prince  entered  on  his  enter-  Prince'c 
prise,  was  well  chosen ;  as  the  people  were  then  in  prepara* 
the  highest  ferment,  on  account  of  the  insult  wliich  ^^"•^ 
the  imprisonment  and  trial  of  the  Bishops  had  put 
upon  the  church,  and  indeed  upon  all  the  protest- 
ants  of  the  nation.     His  method  of  conducting  his 
preparations  was  no  less  wise  and  politic.      Under 
other  pretences  he  had  beforehand  made  consider- 
able augmentations  to  the  Dutch  navy ;    and  the 
ships  were  at  that  time  lying  in  harbour.     Some' 
additional  troops   were  also  levied;    and  sums  of 
money,  raised  for  other  purposes,  were  diverted  by 
the  Prince  to  the  use  of  this  expedition.     The  States 
had  given  him  their  entire  confidence;    and  partly 
from  terror  of  the  power  of  France,  partly  from  dis- 
gust at  some  restraints  laid  on  their  commerce  in 
mat  kiogdom, -were  s^isible  how  oecessary  success 
:         .  i  ia 
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CHAP,  in  this  enteq)rke  wasi  become  to  theii-  domesdd" 
LXXI.  happiness  and  security;  Many  of  the  neighbour* 
'  ing  Princes  regarded  hiiti  as  their  guardian  and  pro^ 
tector,  and  were  guided  by  him  in  all  their  counsels;, 
He  held  conferences  with  Castanaga^  governor  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  with  the  electors  of  Bran* 
idenburgh  and  Saxony,  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  and  with  the  whole  house  of  Lunenbourg: 
it  was  agreed,  that  these  Prince^  should  replace  the 
troops  employed  against  England^  and  should  pro^ 
tect  the  United  Provinces  during  the  absence  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Their  forces  were  already  on 
their  march  for  that  purpose :  A  considerable  encamp- 
ment of  the  Dutch  army  was  form.ed  at  Nimeguen  2 
Every  place  was  in  movement ;  and  though  the  roots 
of  this  conspiracy  reached  from  one  end  of  Europe  td 
the  other,  so  secret  were  the  Prince's  counsels,  and 
so  fortunate-was  the  situation  of  affairs,  that  he  could 
still  cover  his  preparations  under  other  pretences ) 
and  little  suspicion  was  entertained  of  his  real  in* 
tentions. 

The  King  of  France,  menaced  by  the  league  of 
Augsbourg,  had  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow 
against  the  allies ;  and  having  sought  a  quarrel  with 
the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  palatine,  he  had  in-^ 
vaded  Germany  with  a  great  army,  and  had  laid 
siege  to  Philipsbourg,  The  Elector  of  Cologne^ 
who  was  also  Bishop  of  Liege  and  Munsta*^  and 
whose  territories  almost  entirely  surrounded  the 
United  Provinces,  had  died  about  this  time ;  and 
the  candidates  for  that  rich  succession  were  Prince. 
Clement  of  Bavaria,  supported  by  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Furstemberg,  a  prelate 
dependttit  on  France^  The  Pope,  who  favoured! 
the  allies,  was  able  to  throw  the  balance  between 
the  pardes,  and  Prince  Clement  was  chosen ;  a  cir-i 
cumstance  which  contributed  extremely  to  the  secu* 
rity  of  the  States.  But  as  the  Cardinal  kept  posses- 
sion of  many  of  the  fortresses^  and  had  applied  toi 
I  France 
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l^ranoe  for  succour,  the  neighbouring  territones  were  CHAP, 
full  of  troops ;  and  by  this  means  the  preparations  of  LXXL 
the  Dutch  and  their  allies  seemed  intended  merely  for  ^  gig  ^ 
their  own  defence  against  the  different  enterprises  of 
Lewis. 

All  the  artifices,  ht>wever,  of  the  Prince  could 
not  entirely  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  thesa** 
gadty  of  the  French  court.  D'Araux,  Lewis's  en- 
voy at  the  Hague,  had  been  able,  by  a  comparison 
of  circumstances,  to  trace  the  purposes  of  the  pre^ 
parations  in  Holland*;  and  he  instantly  informed  his 
master  5f  the  discovery.  Lewis  conveyed  the  iiudlt« 
gence  to  James ;  and  accompanied  the  information 
with  an  important  offer.  He  was  willing  to  join  a  Offers  o# 
squadron  of  French  ships  to  the  English  fleet ;  and  ^'^f  ^* 
to  send  over  any  nmnber  of  troops,  which  James  ^"•^"fc 
should  judge  requisite  for  his  security.  When  this 
proposal  was  rejected,  he  again  offered. to  raise  the 
siege  of  Philipsbourg,  to  march  his  army  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to  detain 
the  Dutch  forces  in  their  own  country.  This  proposal 
met  with  no  better  reception. 

James  was  not,  as  yet,  entirely  convinced,  that  "uecte^ 
his  son-in-law  intended  an  invasion  upon  England* 
Fully  persuaded,  himself,  of  the  sacredness  of  his 
own  authority,  he  fancied  that  a  like  belief  had 
made  deep  impression  on  his  subjects ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  strong  symptoms  of  discontent  which 
broke  out  every  where,  such  an  universal  combuiuu 
tion  in  rebellion  appeared  to  hun  nowise  cr^ble*  * 
His  army,  in  which  he  trusted,  and  which  he  had 
considerably  augmented,  would  easily  be  able,  he 
thought,  to  repel  foreign  force,  and  to  suppress 
any  sedition  among  the  populace.  A  small  number 
of  French  troops,  joined  to  these,  might  tend  only* 
t6  breed  discontent ;  and  afford  them  a  pretence  for 
mutinying  against  foreigners,  so  much  feared  and 
hated  by  the  nation.  A  great  body  of  auxiliaries 
might  ind^d  secure  him  both  against  an  invasion 
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CHAF.  from  Holland,  and  against  the  rebellion  of  his  own 
LXXI.  subjects;  but  would  be  able  afterwards  to  reduce 
*"  ^gg.  ~^  ^^  to  dependence,  and  render  his  authority  en* 
tirely  precarious.  Even  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Low  Countries  might  be  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences;  and  would  suffice,  in  these  jealous 
times,  to  revive  the  old  suspicion  of  a  combination 
against  Holland,  and  against  the  protestant  religion  ; 
a  suspicion,  which  had  already  produced  such  discon« 
tents  in  England.  These  were  the  views,  suggested 
by  SunderlancT;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
reasons- on  which  they  were  founded,  were  sufficiently 
plausS^ie ;  as  indeed  the  situation,  to  which  the  King 
had  reduced  himself,  was,  to  the  last  degree,  delicate 
and  perplexing. 

Still  Lewis  was  unwilling  to  abandon  a  fnend  and 
ally,  whose  interests  he  regarded  as  closely  connected 
with  his  own.  By  the  suggestions  of  Skelton  the 
King's  minister  at  Paris,  orders  were  sent  to  D^Avaux 
to  remonstrate  with  the  States,  in  Lewis's  name, 
against  those  preparations  which  they  were  making  to 
invade  England.  The  strict  amity,  said  the  French 
minister,  which  subsists  between  the  two  monarchs, 
wifl  make  Lewis  regard  every  attempt  against  his  ally 
as  an  act  of  hostility  against  himself.  This  remon- 
strance had  a  bad  effect,  and  put  the  States  in  a 
flame.  What  is  this  alliance,  they  asked,  between 
France  and  England,  which  has  been  so  carefully 
CGSicealed  from  us  ?  Is  it  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
former;  meant  for  our  destruction,  and  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  protestant  religion  ?  If  so,  it  is 
iiigh  time  for  us  to  provide  for  our  own  defence, 
and  to  anticipate  those  projects  which  are  forming 
against  us. 

EvEK  James  was  displeased  with  this  officious 
step  taken  by  Lewis  for  his  service.  He  was  not 
Mduced,  he  said,  to  the  condition  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Fwscemberg^  and  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of 
Franae.^    He  recalled  Skelton,  and  threw  lum  into 
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the  To'^er  for  his  rash  conduct*     He  solemnly  dis- CHAP. 
Avowed   D*Avaux*s  memorial ;  and  protested,   that   LXXl. 
ho  alliance  subsisted   between  him  and  Lewis,  but  ^ 
What  was  public  and  known  to  all  the  worfd*     The 
•States,  however,  still  affected  to  appear  incredulous 
bn  that  head  * ;  and  the  English,  prepossessed  against 
theif  Sovereign,  firmly   believed   that  he  had   con- 
certed a  project  with  Lewis  for  their  ehdre  subjec- 
tion.    Portsmouth,  it  was  Said,  ivas  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  that  ambitious  Monarch  :  Engknd  wa^ 
to  be  filled  with  French  Smd  Irish  troops :  And  every 
inan,  who  refused  to  embrace  the  tlomish  superstition^' 
was  by  these  bigoted  Princes  devoted  to  certain  d^* 
8truction« 

These  suggestions  wefe  evefy  where  spread 
abroad,  and  tended  to  augment  the  discontents,  o^ 
Which  both  the  fleet  and  army,  as  well  as  the  people^ 
betrayed  every  day  the  most  evident  (Symptoms.  Th^ 
fleet  had  begun  to  mutiny ;  because  Striclahd,  the 
Sidmiral,  a  Romatt  citholic,  introduced  the  mass 
aboard  his  ship,  and  dismissed  the  protestaiit  chap- 
lain. It  was  with  Some  difficulty  the  seaiiien  could 
be  appeased;  and  they  still  persisted  iii  declaring, 
that  they  would  not  iight  against  the  Dutch,  whom 
they  called  friends  and  brethren,  but  would  will- 
ingly give  battle  to  the  French,  whom  they  re* 
garded.  as  national  enemies.  The  King  had  intend^ 
fed  to  augment  his  army  with  Irish  recruits,  and  he 
resolved  to  try  the  experiment  6h  the  regiment  of 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  his  natural  son:  But  Beaumont^ 
the  lieutenant-colonel,  refused  to  ^dmit  them;  and 
to  this  opposition  five  captains  steadily  adhered* 
They  were  all  cashiered ;  and  had  npt  the  discon* 

*  That  there  really  was  no  new  alliance  <x)rmed  betwixt  France 
and  England  appears  both  from  Sunderiand^s  apology,  and  from 
D^Avaux'8  negotiations,  lately  published :  See  voLiv.  p.  i8.  Eng* 
translations,  27th  of  September  1687^  16th  of  March,  6th  of  May* 
loth  of  August,  2d,  23d,  and  24th  of  September,  5th  and  7th  o£ 
October,  I  ith  of  November,  1 688. 
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CHAP,  tents  of  the  army  on  this  occasion  become  very  ap^ 
LXXI.  parent,  it  was  resolved  to  have  punished  those  ofncera 
"^"Tg^^  for  mutiny. 
1089.  •j-jjj,  j^jjjg  mzAt  a  trial  of  the  dispositions  of  hi$ 
army,  iil  a  manner  still  more  undisguised.  Finding 
opposition  from  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  orders 
of  the  kingdonj,  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  mili-r 
tary,  who,  if  unanimous,  were  able  alone  to  serve 
all  his  purposes,  and  to  enforce  universal  obedience, 
jiis  intention  was  to  engage  all  the  regiments,  one 
^ter  another,  to  give  their  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  test  and  penal  statutes ;  and  accordingly,  the 
major  of  Litchfield's  drew  out  the  battalion  before 
the  King,  and  told  them,  that'  they  were  required 
either  to  ei^ter  into  His  Majesty's  views  |n  tliese  par« 
ticulars,  or  to  lay  down  their  arms.  James  was  sur^ 
prised  to  find  that,  two  captains  and  a  few  popish 
soldiers  excepted,  the  whole  battalion  immediately 
embraced  the  latter  part  of  the  alternative.  For  some 
time  he  remained  speechless ;  but  having  recovered 
from  his  astonishment,  he  commanded  them  to  take 
up  their  arms;  adding  with  a  sullen,  discontented 
'  air,  "  That  for  the  future,  he  would  not  do  thenj 
^  the  honour  to  apply  for  their  approbation." 

While  the  ^jng  was  dismayed  with  these  sympt 
toms  of  general  disaffection,  he  received  a  letter  fron^ 
the  Marquis  of  Albeville,  his  minister  at  the  Hague, 
which  informed  him  with  certainty,  that  he  wa? 
«oon  to  look  for  a  powerful  invasion  from  Holland^ 
and  that  pMsionary  Fagel  had  at  length  acknowr 
ledged  that  the  scope  of  all  the  Dutch  naval  pre? 
parations  was  to  trafisport  forces  into  England. 
Though  James  could  reasonably  expect  no  other  in* 
telligence,  he  was  astonished  at  the  news:  He 
erew  pale,  and  the  letter  dropped  from  his  hand : 
His  eyes  were  now  opened,  and  he  found  hinoself 
on  the  brink  of  a  fr^htful  precipice,  which  his  de** 
lusions  had  hitherto  concealed  from  him.  His  mi- 
nisters  and  coimsellors,  e<][ually  astonished^  saw  nq 
X  resoi^rcQ 
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ittDttiree  but  in  a  ftuddea  and  pr^i^tate  fetraction  CHAP. 
o(  all  those  fatal  ifiiaaaures  by  which  he  had  created    LXXI. 
to  h^nsdf  so  many  enemi^  foragn  and  doine6tic«  '-"  A^^ 
He  paid  txmrt  to  the  Putch,  and  offered  to  entev     '      * 
into  any  alliance  with  them  for  common  security:  The  King 
pe  replaced  ip  aU  the  comities  the  deputy-lieute-  ^^^^^^ 
pants  and  justices^  v^ho  bad  beeq  deprived  of  th«r 
Commiffiions  for  t|ieir  adherence  to  the  test  and  the 
penal  laws:    He  restored  the  charters  of  Loi^don, 
and  of  all  the  corporations :  He  annulled  the  court 
of  ecclesiastical  commission :  He  took  off*  the  Bishop 
of  London's  suspension :  He  reinstated  the  expelled- 
president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college ;  And  he 
ivas  ^en  reduced  to  caress  those  bishops  .whom  ho 
had  so  lately  persecuted  and  insulted,     All  these 
measures  were  regarded  as  symptoms  of  fear,  not  of 
repentance.      The   bishops,    instead    of   prom^ng 
^uccQur,  pi  suggesting    comfort,    recapitulated    to 
bim    all    the    instances   of  his    mal-administradon, 
and  advised  bim  thepcefgrwards   to  follpw  more 
ftdutary  counsel.    And  as  intelligence  arrived  of  a 
gieat  disaster  which  had  b^Uen  the  .Dutch  fleet,  it 
IS  commonly  believed,  that  the  King  recalled,  fof 
some  tiqie,  the  concessions  which  \ke  had  made  to 
Magdalen  collie :  A  bad  sign  of  his  sincerity  in  bis 
odier  concessions.    Nay,  so  prevalent  were  his  un« 
fiutunate  prq>os$essions,  that  amidst  all  his  present 
distresses,  he  could  not  forbear,  at  the  baptism  of  the 
young  Prince,  appointing  the  Pope  to  be  one  of  the 
god-rathers. 

The  report,  that  a  supposititious  child  was  to  be 
imposed  on  the  nation,  had  been  widely  spread,  and 
greedSy  recaved,  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales:  But  the  King,  who,  without  seeming  to 
take  notice  of  the  matter,  might  easily  have  quashed 
that  ridiculous  rumour,  had,  from  an  .ill-dmed 
haughtiness,  totally  neglected  it.  He  disdained,  he 
nid,  to  sadsfy  those  who  could  deem  him  capable 
of  so  ^aae  and  villainous  an  action.    Finding  that 
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CHAP,  die  calumny  gained  ground, 'and  had  made  deep 
LXXL  impression  on  his  subjects,  he  was  now  obliged,  to 
^1688^  submit  to  the  mortifying  task  of  ascertaining  the 
reality  of  the  birth.  Though  no  particular  attention 
had  been  beforehand  given  to  ensure  proof,  the  evi- 
dence, both  of  the  Queen's  pregnancy  and  delivery, 
was  rendered  indisputable ;  and  so  much  the  more, 
as  no  argument  or  proof  of  any  importance,  nothing 
but  popular  rumour  and  surmise,  could  be  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale. 
Prince's  MEANWHILE,  the  Prmce  of  Orange's  declaration 
declara#  ^^^g  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  and  met  with  uni* 
*'*'"•  yersal  approbation.  All  the  grievances  of  the  na- 
tion were  there  enumerated  :  The  dispensing  and 
suspending  power;  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  cpm- 
mission  ;  the  filling  of  all  ofEces  with  catholics,  and 
the  raising  of  a  Jesuit  to  be  privy  counsellor ;  the 
open  encouragement  piven  to  popery,  by  building 
every  where  churches,  colleges,  and  seminaries,  for 
that  sect  ;*  the  displacing  of  judges,  if  they  refused 
to  give  sentence  accor<&ig  to  orders  received  from 
court;  the  annulling  of  the  charters  of  allthecor^ 
porations,  and  the  subjecting  of  elections  to  arbi<* 
trary  will  and  pleasure;  the  treating  of  petitions, 
even  the  most  modest,  and  from  persons  of  the' 
highest  rank,  as  criminal  and  seditious;  the  com- 
mitting of  the  whole  authority  of  Ireland,  civil  and 
military,  into  the  hands  of  papists  ;  the  assuming  of 
an  absolute  power  over  the  religion  and  laws  of 
Scotland,  and  openly  exacting  in  that  kingdom  an 
obedience  without  reserve ;  and  the  violent  presump- 
tions against  the  legitimacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
In  order  to  redress  all  these  grievances,  the  Prince 
said  that  he  intended  to  come  over  to  England  with 
an  armed  force,  which  might  protect  him  from  the 
King's  evil  counsellors :  And  that  his  9ole  aim  was 
to  have  a  legal  and  free  parliament  assembled,  who 
might  provide  for  the  safety  and  liberty  ci  the  na^ 
tion,  as  well  as  eacamine  the  proc^  of  ^e  Prince  <of 
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tWales's  legirimacy.     No  one,  he  added,  could  en-  CHAP, 
tertain   such   hard   thoughts  of  him  as  to  imagine,   1.XXL 
that  he  had  formed  any  other  design  than  to  procure  ^  ^kg   ' 
the  full  and  lasting  settlement  of  religion,   liberty,     * 
and  property.     The  force  which  he  meant  to  bring 
.with  him.  wa§  totally  disproporfioned  to  any  views 
of  conquest ;  and  it  were  absurd  to  suspect,  that  so 
many  person^   of  high   rank,    both  in  church  and 
^tate,  would  have  given  him  so  many  solemn  invi- 
tations for  such  a  pernicious  purpose.     Though  the 
English  ministers,  terrified  with  this  enterprise,  had 
pretended  to  redress  some  of  the  grievances  com- 
plained of;   there  sdll  remained  the  foundarion  of 
;dl  grievances,    that  upon  which  they  could  in  an 
instant  be  again  erected,   an  arbitrary  and  despodc 
power  in  the  crown.     And  for  this  usurpation  there 
was  no  possible  remedy,  but  by  a  full  declaration 
of  ail   the   rights  of  the  subject  in  a  free  {)arliav 
pient, 

3o  well  concerted  were  the  Prince's  measures, 
that,  in  three  days,  about  four  hundred  transports 
were  hired ;  the  army  quickly  fell  down  the  rivers 
.and  canals  from  Nimeguen;  the  artillery,  arms, 
stores,  and  horses,  were  embarked ;  and  tne  Prince  sist  of 
eet  sai}  from  Helvoet-Sluice,  with  a  fleet  of  near  five  October, 
hundred  vessels,  and  an  army  of  above  fourteen 
thousand  men.  He  first  encountered  a  storm,  which 
drove  him  bac^  :  But  his  loss  being  soon  repaired, 
the  fleet  put  to  sea  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Herbert,  and  made  sail  .with  a  fair  wind  towards 
the  west  of  Englandt  The  same  wind  detained 
^he  King^s  fleet  in  their  station  near  Harwich,  and 
enabled  the  Dutch  to  pass  the  streights  of  Dover 
without  oppositiont  Both  shores  were  covered  with 
multitudes  of  people,  who,  besides  admiring  the 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  were  held  in  anxious  sus- 
pense by  the  prospect  of  an  enterprise,  the  most  im- 
portant, which,  during  some  ages,  had  been  un- 
(iertake?  in  Europe.    The  Prince  had  a  prosperous 

u  ^  voyage, 
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CHAP,  toy  age,  and  landed  his  army  stfely  in  Totbay  oh 
LKXI.  the  fifth  of  Noveihter,  the  anniversary  of  the  gun« 
^  g^g^  powderrtiwfton. 
iDo^.  The  Dutch  aritiy  marched  first  to  Exeter ;  an4 
the  Prince's  declaration  ivas  there  published.  That 
whole  county  was  so  terrified  with  th^  elcecutionft 
which  had  ensued  upon  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that 
lio  one  for  several  days  joined  the  Priiice.  Th6 
Bishop  of  Exeteir  in  a  fright  fled  to  London^  and 
tarried  to  court  intelligence  of  the  inv^bn«  As  1 
Reward  of  his  seal,  he  recaved  the  archbi^opric  pf 
York,  which  had  long  been  kept  vacWt,  with  dfl 
Intention,  as  was  universally  beUeved»  of  bestowing 
It  on  some  eatholic,  The  first  person  who  joined  Ae 
Prince  was  Mljor  Burrington ;  ahd  he  Was  quickly 
followed  by  the  gentry  of  the  cpimties  of  Devon  and 
Somerset.  Sir  EdVrard  Seymour  made  proposil9  for 
an  association,  which  every  one  signed.  By  degree* 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  Mr«  Russel,  son  of  the  Ear) 
of  Bedford,  Mr.  \Vharton,  Godfrey^  Howe,  came 
General  to  Exeteh  All  England  Wd6  in  comfUotion.  Lord 
^ommo.  Pelatnete  took  arms  in  Cheshire^  the  Eal-1  of  t>anb^ 
^^^  mz^  York,  the  Earl  of  Bath)  govemoir  of  Ply^ 
mouth,  (leplared  for  the  Prince,  the  Earl  of  Devon* 
shibe  made  a  like  declaration  in  Derby.  The  nobility 
and  gehtry  pf  trotting hamshire  embraced  the  same 
cause ;  tod  pyery  dAy  there  appeared  feome  effect  oF 
that  universal  combination  into  Which  the  hadon  had 
entered  against  the  measures  of  the  King.  Even 
those  who  took  not  the  field  against  htm^  were  ftble 
to  embarrass  ^nd  confound  hi^  counsels.  A  petitioii 
for  a  free  parliament  wa^  dgned  by  twi^ty-four 
bishops  and  peers  of  the  greatest  distihction,  And  wa«8 
presented  to  the  King*  No  one  thought  of  opposing 
pr  resisting  the  invader. 

But  the  most  dangerous  symptom  was  the  dis- 
affection which  from  the  general  spirit  of  the  nation^ 
not  from  any  particular  reason,  had  crept  into  the 
^miy.    The  officers  eeenied  all  di^k^sed  to  prefix 

the 
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the  mtefests  of  their  country  and  of  thrfr  region  td  dHAt. 
those  principles  of  honour  and  fidelity,   which  are   tXXl^ 
commonly  esteemed  the  most* sacred  ties  by  men  of  '  i^gg^ 
that,  profession.     Lofd  Colchester^  son  of  the  Earf  Deacrrfift 
of  Rivers,  was  the  first  officer  that  deserted  to  the  of  the 
Prince ;  and  he  was  attended  by  a  fev(r  of  his  troops*.  »""yf 
Lord  Lovelace  made  a  Bke  effort;    btrt  was  mter- 
(tepted  by  the  miKtia  under  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  taken  prisoner :  Lord  Combury,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  was  more  successful.    He  atten^fed 
to  carry  over  three  regiments  of  cavalry;    and  he 
actually  brought  a  conSderable  pstrt  of  tnem  to  the 
Prince's  quarters.     Several  officers  of  dirtinction  in- 
formed Feversham,  the  general,  that  they  could  not 
ia  conscience  fight  aninst  the  Prince  of  Orange* 

Lord  Churchill  nad  been  raised  from  the  rank 
of  a  page,  had  been  mvested  with  a  high  command 
in  the  army,  had  been  created  a  peer,  and  had  owed 
his  whole  fortune  to  the  KJng^s  fevour :  Yet  even  h^ 
could  resolve,  during  the  present  extremity,  to  desert 
his  unhappy  master,  who  had  ever  reposed  entire 
confidence  in  him.  He  carried  with  him  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  natural  son  of  the  late  King,  Colonel 
Berkeley,  and  some  troops  of  dragoons.  This  con* 
duct  was  a  signal  sacrifice  to  pubUc  virtue  of  every 
duty  in  private  life;  and  required,  ever  af^er,  th^ 
most  upright,  disinterested,  and  pubgc-sjnrited  beha- 
viour, to  render  it  justifiable. 

The  I^g  had  arrived  at  Sali^mry,  the^  head* 
quarters  of  his  army,  when  he  received  this  fetal 
intelligence.  That  Prince,  though  a  severe  enemy,  . 
had  ever  appeared  9^  warn^,  ^eady,  pnd  sincere 
friend,  and  he  was  extremely  shocked  with  this,  as 
with  many  other  instances  of  ingratitude,  to  which 
he  was  now  exposed.  There  remained  none  in  whom 
he  could  confide,  As  the  whole  armv  had  dis- 
covered symptoms  of  discontent,  he  concmded  it  full 
of  treachery ;  and  being  deserted  by  those  whom 
he  had  most  favoured  and  obliged,  he  no  longer 
V  4  expected 
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C  HAP.  expected  that  others  would  hazard  their  lives  in  his 
LXXL    service.     During  this  distraction  and  perplexity,  hq 
^  ^00^  embraced  a  sudden  re^lutipn  of  drawing  off  hi^ 
-th  of     army,    and  retiring  towards  London ;    A  measure 
ovenib    which  could  only  ^rve  to  Ijetray  his  fears,  ^d  pro-i 
yoke  farther  treachery. 

But  Churchill  had  prepared  a  still  more  mortal 
..blow  for  his  distressed  benefactor^     His  lady  and  he 
had  an  entire  ascendant  over  the  family  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark;   and  the  time  now  appeared 
{seasonable  for  overwhelming  the  unhappy  King,  yrha 
was  already  staggering  with  the  violent  shocks  which 
^ndof       he  had  received.     Andpver  was  the  first  stage  of 
Prince      James's  retreat  towards  London;. and  there  PrincQ 
George,    George,  together  with  the  young  Dqke  of  Ormond  \ 
Sir  George  Huet,    and  some  other  persona  of  dis- 
tinction, deserted  him  in  the  night  time,  and  retired 
and  of  the  to  the  Princess  camp.      No  sooner  had  this  news 
Princess    reached  London,   than  the  Princess  Anne,  pretend* 
Aune.       jjjg  fg3|.  q{  ^^q  King's  displeasure,  withdrew  herself 
in  company  \i^ith  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Lady 
Churchill.     She  fled  to  Nottingham  ;  where  the  Earl 
of  Dorset  received  her  with  great  respect,  and  the 
gentry  of  the  county  quickly  formed  a  troop  for  her 
protection. 

The  late  King,  in  order  to  gratify  the  nation,  had 
entrusted  the  education  of  his  nieces  entirely  to  pror 
testants;  and  as  these  Princesses  were  deemed  th^ 
chief  resource  of  the  established  religion  after  their 
father's  defection,  great  care  had  been  taken  to 
instil  into  them,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  the 
istrongest  j)rejudicesi  against  popery.  During  the 
violence  too  of  such  popular  currents  as  now  pre- 
vailed in  England,  all  private  considerations  are 
commonly  lost  in  the  general  passion ;  and  the  more 
principle  any  person  possesses,  the  more  apt  is  he, 

*~Hi8  grandfather,  the  first  Duke  of  QrtnoDdi  had  die^  thi« 
year,  on  the  2i8t  of  July, 
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on  such  occa^ons,  to  neglect  and  abandon  his  do-  CHAP« 
mestic  duties.    Though  these  causes  may  account   I-XXlt 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  Princess,  they  had  nowise  ^""TnT^ 
prepared  the  King  to  expect  so  astonishing  an  event.     *      * 
fie  burst  into  tears,  when  the  first  jntelhgepc^  of  it  King*^ 
was  conveyed  to  biip.     Undoubtedly  he  Foresaw  in  conster* 
this  incident  the  total  expiration  of  his  royal  autho-  "^o*- 
pty :  But  the  nearer  and  more  intimate  concern  of 
a  parent  laid  hold  of  his  heart  ;    when  he  found 
himself  abandoned   in    his   uttermost  distress  by  a 
child,  and  a  virtuous  child,  whom  he  had  ever  re* 
garde^J  with  the  most  tender  affection.     *'  God  help 
**  me,"   cri^d  he,  in  the  extremity  of  his  agony, 
*'  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me  !"  It  }s  indeed 
singular,  that  ^  Prince  whose  chief  blame  consisted 
in  imprudences,   and  misguided  principles,   should 
be  exposed,  from  religious  antip?ithy,  to  such  treats 
jnent  as  even  Nero,  Domitian,  or  the  most  enor- 
mous tyrants  that  have  disgraced  the  records  of 
history,  never   met   with   from   their  friends   smd 
^mily. 

So  violent  were  the  prejudices  which  at  this  time 
prevailed,  that  this  unhappy  father,  who  had  been 
deserted  by  his  fpivourite  child,  was  brfieved,  upon 
her  disappearing,  to  have  put  her  to  death :  And  it 
was  fortunate,  that  the  truth  was  timely  discovered  ; 
Otherwise  the  populace,  even  the  King's  guards 
jhemselves,  might  have  been  engaged,  in  revenge, 
to  commence  a  massacre  of  the  priests  and  ca-e 
tholics* 

The  King's  fortune  now  exposed  hini  to  the  con-* 
tempt  of  his  enemies;  and  his  behaviour  was  hot 
such  as  could  gain  him  the  esteem  of  his  friends 
and  adherents.  Unable  to  resist  the  torrent,  he 
preserved  not  presence  of  mind  in  yielding  to  it| 
out  seemed  in  this  emergence  as  much  depressed 
with  adversity,  as  he  had  before  been  vainly  plated 
\>Y  prosperity.  He  called  a  council  of  the  peers 
jjid  prelates  wjio  were  in  London  j  and  followed 
'    '  thw 
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CHAP,  their  advice  !n  issuing  writs  for  a  new  parliamehf, 
LXXI.  and  in  sending  Halifoz,  Nottingham/  and  Godol^ 
'  phin^  as  commissioners  to  treat  whh  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  But  these  were  the  last  act(  of  royal  au-* 
thority  which  he  everted.  He  even  hearkened  td 
Imprudent  counsel,  by  which  he  was  prompted  to 
desert  the  throne,  smd  to  gratiiy  his  enemies  be« 
jrond  what  their  fondest  hopes  could  have  promised 
thenlr 

Th£  Qnem  observing  the  fury  of  the  people,  and 
knowing  hoW  much  she  was  the  object  ox  general 
hatred,  was  struck  with  the  deepest  terror,  and  be* 
ten    to   apprehend   a   parliamentary  impea^chment. 
from  which,  she  was  told,  th(3  Que^s  of  England 
txrere  not   exempted.      The  popish  courtiers,   and 
above  all,  the  priests,  wpre  aware,  that  they  ^ould 
be  the  first  sacrifice,  and  that  their  perpetual  banish* 
inent  was  th^  smallest  penalty  which  they  must  ei(- 
pect  from  national  resentment.    They  were,  there* 
fore,  desirous  of  carrying  the  Sling  along  with  them  ; 
^hose  pres^ce,  they  knew,  ivould  stilT  be  some  ve« 
source  and  protection  to  them  in  foreign  countries, 
and  whose  restoration,  if  it  ever  happened,  woul4 
again  reinstate  them  in  power  an4  authority.    Tb^ 
general  defection  of  the  protestantg  made  the  King 
Regard  the  catholics  as  his  only  subje(:ts,  on  whose 
counsel  he  could  rely ;  and  the  fa(al  catastrophe  of 
his  father  affoj'ded  them  a  plausible  reason  for  mak- 
ing  him  apprehend  a  like  |ate.    The  great  differ? 
ence  of  circumstances  was  not  during  men's  pre- 
sent distractions,   sufficiently  weighed.     Even  aifter 
the  people  were  inflamed  by  a  long  civil  war,  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  could  not  l^e  deemed  a  nat 
tional  deed :  It  was  perpetrated  by  a  f^tical  army, 
{)ushed  on  bv  a  daring  and  enthusiastical  leader) 
Jmd  the  whole  kingdom  had  ever  entertained,  and 
did  still  entertain,  a  violent  abhorrence  against  that 
enormity.      The  situation  of  public  affairs,    there-, 
fore,  no  more  resembled  what  it  wa^  forty  years  be- 
fore, 
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fofe,   thzfi  thfe  Prince  of  Orangfc,  dther  b  births  6HAp. 
thiracter,  fortune,  or  tonnexions,  could  be  supposed  LXXL 
a  parlllel  to  Cfomwel.  ^i68S 

The  emissaries  of  Fhmce,  tod  amdng  thfe  rtbtj 
Barillofa,  the  French  ambassador,  were  busy  about 
the  Bang ;  and  thev  had  -entertained  a  Very  Mse 
notion,  ttrhich  they  mstilled  bto  him,  diat  ndthkij^ 
tjrould  more  certainly  retard  the  public  isettlemfent^ 
dnd  beget  universal  confiision,  than  his  deserting 
the  kingdom.  The  Prince  of  Orange  hid  ivith 
good  reason  embraced  a  contrary  opinion  {  and  he 
deemed  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  expedients  fo^ 
S^ciirin^  the  nation,  so  long  as  the  King  kept  posted^ 
slon  of  the  cfDWlL  Actuated,  therefore,  by  thii 
public  mt>dye,  and  no  less,  t«^e  may  well  presume^ 
by  private  ambition,  h?  was  determined  to  i;sd  . 
every  expedient  which  might  intimidate  the  King, 
and  make  him  quit  that  throne  which  he  himself  vnA  . 
alone  enabled  to  fill.  He  declined  a  personal  coa- 
fbrehc^  with  James's  commissioners,  and  sent  thd 
Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Oxford  to  treat  with  them  i 
The  terms  which  'he  proposed,  implied  almodt 
a  present  partipipation  of  the  sovereignty :  And  h^  . 
stopped  not  a  moment  the  march  of  his  army  tovrard* 
London. 

The  news  which  the  King  received  from  all 
quarters,  served  to  continue  the  panic  Into  which  h^e 
was  fallen,  ahd  Whith  his  enemies  expected  to  im- 
prove to  their  advantage.  Colonel  Copel,  deputy 
governor  of  Hull,  made  himself  master  of  that  im« 
portant  fortress ;  and  threw  into  prison  Lord  Lang*- 
dale,  the  governor,  a  catholic;  together  with  Lord 
Montgomery^  a  nobleman  of  the  same  religion* 
The  town  of  Newcastle  received  Lord  Lumley,  and 
declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  par-* 
liament.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  that  name,  engaged  it  in  the  samd 
measure.    The  Prince's  declaration  was  read  at  Ox* 

ford 
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CHAP,  ford  by  the  Duke  .of  Ormond,  and  wa3  received  with 
^f^^XI.  great  applause  by  that  loyal  university,  who  alsQ 
1688  ^  ^^^^  ^^  off^^  of  ^heir  plate  to  the  Prince,  Every 
day,  some  person  of  quality  or  distinction,  and 
among  the  rest  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  went  over  to 
the  enemy.  A  violent  declaration  was  di^ersed  in 
the  Prince's  name,  but  without  his  participation; 
in  which  every  one  was  commanded  to  seize  and 
punish  all  papists,  who,  contrary  to  law,  pretended 
either  to  carry  arms,  or  e^cercise  any  act  of  authority, 
It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  that  a  merry 
ballad,  called  Lillibullero,  being  at  this  time  pub-i 
lished  in  derision  of  the  papists  and  the  Irish,  it  was 
greedily  received  by  the  people,  and  was  sung  by  all 
fanks  of  men,  ^ven  by  the  King's  army,  who  were 
strongly  seized  with  the  national  spirit.  This  incident 
both  discovered,  and  served  to  increase,  the  gejieral 
discontent  of  the  kingdom. 

The  contagion  of  mutiny  and  disobedience  ha4 
also  reached  Scotland,  whence  the  regular  forces, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Balcarras,  the  treasurer, 
were  withdrawn,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  English 
army.  The  Marquis  of  Athole,  together  with  Vis-; 
count  Tarbat,  and  others,  finding  the  opportunity 
iavourable,  began  to  form  intrigues  against.  Perth, 
the  chancellor  ;  Jind  the  presbyteyians  and  other 
malcontents  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  Edinburgh, 
The  chancellor,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences, 
found  it  expedient  to  abscond  ;  and  the  populace,  as 
if  that  event  were  a  signal  for  their  insur^-ection,  im* 
mediately  rose  in  arms,  and  rifled  the  popish  chapel 
•  in  the  King's  palace.  All  the  catholics,  even  all  the 
zealous  royaUsts,  were  obliged  to  conceal  them* 
selves ;  and  the  privy  council,  instead  of  their  former 
submissive,  strains  of  address  to  the  King,  and  violent 
edicts  against  their  fellow-subjects,  now  made  appli-*^ 
cations  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,. as  the  restorer  of 
law  and  liberty. 
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The    King   every    momeat   alarmed,   more  and  CHAP, 
more,    by   these  prooft   of  a   general    disafFection,    LXXI. 
not  daring  to  repose  trust  in  any  but  those  who  were  ^"""^oT^ 
exposed  to   more  danger  than  himself,  agitated  by 
disdain  towards    ingratitude,   by  indignation  against 
disloyalty,   impelled  by  his  own   fears  and  those  of 
others,    precipitately    embraced    the    resolution    of 
escaping  into   France ;   and  he  sent  off  beforehand 
the  Queen  and  the  infant  Priiice,  under  the  conduct 
of  Count  Lauzun,  an  old  favourite  of  the  French 
Monarch.      He    himself   disappeared  in  the  night-  and  flight- 
time,  attended  only  by  Sir  Edward  Hales^  and  made  ^^'^^^^^ 
the4)e8t  of  his  way  to  a  ship  which  waited  for  him 
jiear  the  mouth  of  the  riVer.     As  if  this  measure  had 
not  been  the  most  grateful  to  his  eiemies  of  any  that 
he  could  adopt,  he  had  carefully  concealed  his  inten^ 
don  from  all  the  world ;  and  nothing  could  equal  thi^ 
surprise  which  seized   the  city,  the  court,  and  the 
kingdom,^  upon  the  disfcovery  of  this  strange  event* 
Men  beheld,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment thrown   up   by   the   hand  which  held  them^ 
and  saw  none,  who  bad  any  right,  or  even  preten- 
sion, to  take  possession  of  them. 

The  more  effeftually  to  involve  every  thing  in 
confiilion,  the  King  appointed  not  any  one,  who 
should,  in  his  absence,  exerdse  any  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  he  threw  the  great  seal  into  the  river  t 
and  he  recalled  all  those  writs  which  had  been  issued 
for  the  election  of  the  new  parliament.  It  is  often 
8U[^)06ed,  that  the  sole  motive  which  impelled  him 
to  this  sudden  desertion,  was  his  reluctance  to  meet 
a  free  parliament,  and  his  resolution  not  to  submit 
to  those  terms  which  his  subjects  ^would  deem  re- 
qubite  for  the  security  of  their  liberties  and  their 
religion.  ,  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  his  sub* 
jects  had  first  deserted  him,  and  entirely  lost  his 
confidence;  that  he  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  entertain  fears  for  his  liberty,  if  not  for  his  life  ; 

and 
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CHAP.  Sndthat  the  condition^  would  not  ptobably  he  VM^ 

LXXl/  derate,  which  the  nation,  sensible  of  his  inflexible 

^'"*^-"^  tamper,  enraged  with  the  violation  of  their  laws  and 

s6M.     ijjg  datlger  of  their  reUgion,  and  foresedng  his  resent* 

pnent  on  account  of  their  past  re^stance^  would,  in^ 

bis  presept  circumstances,  exact  from  liim. 

By  this  temporary  dissolutbn  of  gOYerpm^it^ 
|he  populace  were  masters ;  and  there  was  no  dis* 
wder,  which,  during  their  present  ferment,  might 
not  be  dreaded  from  them*  They  rose  in  a  tumult 
amd  destroyed  aU  the  ma^s-houses*  They  even  at- 
taicked  and  rifled  the  houses  of  the  Florentine  envoy 
Mid  Spanish  ambassador,  where  many  of  the  catholics 
tta4  lodged  their  most  valuable  eflSects.  Jefferies^ 
(be  chancellor,  who  had  disguised  himself,  in  order 
to  fly  the  Kingdom,  was  discovered  by  them,  and  so 
Iftbpsed,  that  he  died  a  little  after.  Even  the  army, 
which  should  h4ve  suppressed  those  tumults,  would, 
U  w^  apprehended,  serve  rather  to  increase  the  ge- 
neial  disorder.  Feversham  had  no  sooner  heard  of 
(hi^  King's  flight,  than  he  disbanded  the  troops  in 
ihe  neignbourhood,  and  without  either  disarming  or 
paying  them,  let  them  loose  to  prey  upon  dtt 
(Country. 

[n  this  extremijty,  the  bishops  and  peers  vha 
tfere  in  town,  bemg  the  only  remaining  authority 
pf  thp  state,  (for  the  privy  council,  composed  of  the 
^Jng's  creatures,  was  totally  disregarcfied)  thought 
prc^r  to  assemble,  an^l  ta  interpose  for  the  preserva? 
pqn  of  the  community.  They  chose  the  Marquis  of 
Ifali^  speaker :  They  gave  directions  to  the  mayor 
imd  aldern^n  for  keeping  the  peace  of  the  city : 
They  issued  orders,  which  were  readily  obeyed,  to 
th^  ^eet,  the  army,  and  tU  the  garrisons :  And  diey 
mfide  applications  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ^^boee 
^erprise  they  highly  applauded,  and  whose  success 
tii^Y  joyfully  congratulated, 

Thb 
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^  The  Prince,  on  bk  part,  was  not  wanting  to  the  CHAP^* 
tide  of  success  which  flowed  in  upon  him,  nor  back-   LXXI. 
ward  in  assuming  that  authority  which  the  present  ^  500  "* 
exigency  had  put  into  his  hands.     Besides  the  ge«      '   ' 
^enil  popularity  attending  his  cause,  a  new  incident 
Qiade  hjs  approach  to  London  still  more  gratefuL 
bi  the  present  trepidation  of  the  people,  a  rumour 
arose,  either  from  diance  or  design,  that  the  dis^ 
banded  Irish  had  taken  arms,  and  had  commenced  an 
imiver^al  massacre  of  the  protestants.     This  ridicu- 
lous belief  was  q)read  all  over  the  kingdom  in  one 
day ;  and  begat  every  where  the  deepest  constema* 
lion.    The  alarm  bells  were  rung ;  the  beacons  fired  ;   ^ 
men  fuided  that  they  saw  at  a  distance  th^  smoke 
of  the  burning  cities,  and  heard  the  groans  of  those 
^ho  were  slaughtered  in  their  neighbourhoodt     It  is 
surprising,  that  the  catholics  did  not  all  perish,  ii^ 
the  )rage  which  .Odtprally  succeeds  to  such  popular 
panics. 

While  every  one,   from  principle,  interest,    or 
animosity,  tum^  his  back  on  the  unhappy  King,  who 
hsid  abandoned  his  own  cause,  the  unwelcome  news, 
^rived,   that  he  had  b^en  seized  by  the  populace  King 
^t  Feyersham,  as  he  was  making  his  escape  in  di&-  ^^^^  ^ 
puis^  i  that  he  ha^  been  much  abused,  till  he  was  J^^' 
known ;  but  that  the  gecutry  had  then  interposed  ^nd  * 
protected  him,  though  they  still  refused  to  consent  to 
his  escape.     This  intelligence  threw  all  parties  into 
confusion.    The  Prince  sent  Zuylestein  with  orders, 
that  the  King  should  approach  no  nearer  th^  Ro- 
chester}   but  the  message  came  too  late.     He  wa^ 
^Jre^dy   arrived    in  London,    where  the   populace 
(noved  by  coinp^ssion  for  his  unhappy  fate,  and  ac- 
tuated by  their  own  levity,  had  received  him  with 
^outs  and  acclamations. 

During  the  King's  abode  at  Whitehall,  little 
fttendon  y^  p^d  to  him  bv  the  nobility  or  any 
person^  pf  ijlisdgc^o^.    They  biad,  4II  9f  them,  beeq 

previously 
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CHAl^i  previously  disgusted  oA  account  of  his  blind  pai** 
LXXl.  tiality  td  the  catholics;  and  they  knew  that  they 
"^  68ft.~^  ^^^^  ^'^^  become  criminal  in  his  eyes,  by  their  late 
public  applications  to  th6  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
tiimself  shewed  not  any  symptom  of  spirit,  nor  dis- 
covered any  intention  of  resuming  the  reins  of  go-» 
vemment  which  he  had  once  throvtm  aside.  His 
authority  was  now  plainly  expired  J  and  as  he  had 
teercised  his  power >  while  possessed  of  it,  with  very 
precipitate  and  haughty  counsels,  he  relinquished 
It  bf  a  despair  equally  precipitate  and  pusilla-^ 
nimous. 

Nothing  reihauied  for  the  now  rulirlg  powers 
but  to  deliberate  how  they  should  dispose  of  hirf 
person.  Besides  that  the  Prince  may  justly  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  possessed  more  generosity  than  td 
think  of  offering  violence  to  an  unhappy  monarchy 
M  nearly  related  to  him,  he  knew  that  nothing 
would  so  effectually  promote  his  own  views  as  thd 
King's  retiring  into  France,  a  country  at  all  times 
obnoxious  to  the  English.  It  was  detertnmedj 
therefore,  to  push  him  iMo  that  measure,  which,  of 
himself,  he  seemed  sufficiently  inclined  to  embrace^ 
The  King  having  sent  Lord  Feversham  on  a  civil 
message  to  the  Prince,  desiring  a  conference  for  an 
accommodation  in  order  to  the  public  settlement^ 
that  nobleman  was  put  in  arrest,  under  pretence  of 
his  coming  without  a  passport :  The  Dutch  guards 
were  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Whitehall,  whertf 
James  then  resided,  and  to  displace  the  English: 
And  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  JDelamere,  brought 
a  message  from  the  Prince,  which  they  delivered  ia 
the  King  in  bed  after  midnight,  ordering  him  to 
leave  his  palace  next  mommg,  and  to  depart  fot 
Ham,  a  seat  of  the  Dutchess  of  Lauderdale's.  He 
desired  permission,  which  was  easily  granted,  of  re- 
firing  to  Rochester,  a  town  near  the  sea-coast.  It 
was  perceived,  that  the  artifice  had  taken  effect^ 

and 
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Md  that  the  King,  terrified  with  ihis  harsh  treatment,  CHAP, 
had  renewed  his  former  resolution  of  leaving  the  LXXI. 
kingdom.  ^7^ 

He  lingered,  however,  some  days  at  Rochester, 
under  the  protection  of  a  Dutch  guard,  and  seemed 
desirous  of  an  invitation  still  to  keep  possession  of 
the  throne«  He  was  undoubtedly  sensible,  that  as 
he  had  at  first  .trusted  too  much  to  his  people's 
loyalty,  and,  in  confidence  of  their  submission,  had 
offered  the  greatest  violence  to  their  principles  and 
prejudices ;  so  had  he,  at  last,  on  finding  his  disap- 
pointment, gone  too  far  in  the  other  extreme,  and 
had  hastily  supposed  them  destitute  of  all  sense  of 
duty  or  allegiance.  But  observing  that  the  church, 
the  nG4:)ility,  the  city,  the  country,  all  concurred  in 
neglecting  him  and  leaving  him  to  his  own  coun- 
sels, he  submitted  to  his  melancholy  hie ;  and  be- 
ing  urged  by  earnest  letters  from  the  Queen,  he 
pnvately  embarked  on  board  a  frigate  which  waited  ^«^"* 
for  him;  and  he  arrived  safely  at  Ambleteuse  rh  23" Dec 
Ficardy,  whence  he  hastened  to  St.  Germains.  Lewis 
received  him  with  the  highest  generosity,  sympathy, 
and  regard ;  a  conduct  which,  more  than  his  most 
signal  victories,  contributes  to  the  honour  of  that 
great  monarch* 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  a  Pripce,  whom,  if  we  King»f 
consider  his  personal  character  rather  than  his  public  charactefi^ 
conduct,  we  may  safely  pronounce  more  unfortu- 
nate than  criminal.  He  had  many  of  those  equalities 
which  fdrm  a  good '  citizen  :  Even  some  of  those 
which,  had  they  not  been  swallowed  up  in  bigotry 
and  arbitrary  principles,  serve  to  compose  a  good 
sovereign.  In  domestic  life,  his  conduct  was  irre- 
proachable, and  is  entitled  to  our  approbation.  Se- 
vere, but  open  in  his  enmities,  steady  in  his  coun- 
sels, diligent  in  his  schemes,  brave  in  his  enterprises, 
faithful,  sincere,  and  honourable  in  his  dealings  with 
all  nfen:    Such  was  the  character  with  which  the 

VOL,  vui,  X  Duke 
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CHAP.  Duke  of  York  mounted  the  throne  of  England.      In 
LXXI.    that  high  station,  his  frugality  of  public  money  was 
^  _^  _    '  remarkable,  his  industry  exemplary,  his  application 
^      '     to  navara£Fairs  successful,  his  encouragement  of  trade 
judicious,  his  jealousy  of  national  honour  laudable : 
What  then  was  wanting  to  make  him  an  excellent 
sovereign  ?  A  due  regard  and  aflfection  to  the  religion 
and  constitution  of  his  country.     Had   he  been  pos- 
sessed of  this  essential   quality,   even  his  middling 
talents,  aided  by  so  many  virtues,  would   have  rai- 
dered  his  reign  honourable  and  happy.    When  it  was 
wanting,  every  excellency  which   he  possessed  be- 
came dangerous  and  pernicious  to  his  kingdoms. 

The  sincerity  of  this  Prince  (a  virtue  on  which  he 
highly  valued  himself)  has  been  much  questioned  in 
those  reiterated  promises  which  he  had  made  of  pre- 
serving the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation. .  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  his  reign  was  almost  one 
continued  invasion  of  both ;  yet  it  is  known,  that, 
to  his  last  breath,  he  persisted  in  asserting,  that  he 
never  meant  to  subvert  the  laws,  or  procure  more 
than  a  toleration  and  an  equality  of  privileges  to  his 
catholic  subjects.  This  question  can  only  aflfect  the 
personal  character  of  the  King,  not  our  judgment  of 
his  public  conduct.  Though  by  a  stretch  of  can- 
dour we  should  admit  of  his  sincerity  in  these  pro- 
fessions, the  people  were  equally  justifiable  in  their 
resistance  of  him.  So  lofty  was  the  idea  which  he 
had  entertained  of  his  legal  authority,  that  it  left  his 
subjects  little  or  no  right  to  liberty,  but  what  was 
-  dependent  on  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  And 
such  was  his  zeal  for  proselytism,  that  whatever  he 
might  at  first  have  intended,  he  plainly  stopped  not 
at  toleration  and  equality :  He  confined  all  power, 
encouragement,  and  favour,  to  the  catholics :  Con- 
verts from  interest  would  soon  have  multiplied  upon 
him :  If  not  the  greater,  at  least  the  better  part  of 
the  people,   he  would  have  flattered  himself,   was 

brought 
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brought  over  to  his  religion;   And   he  would  in  a  CHAP, 
little  time  have  thought  it  just,  as  well  as  pious,  to   LXXI. 
bestow  on  them  all  the  public  establishments.     Ri-       ^o^ 
gours  and  persecutions  against  heretics  would  speedily 
have  followed ;  and  thus  liberty  and  the  protestant 
religion  would  in  the  issue  have  been,  totally  sub- 
verted :  though  we  should  not  suppose  that  James, 
in  the    commencement  of  his  reign,   had  formally 
fixed  a  plan  for  that  purpose.     And,  on  the  whole, 
allowing  this  King  to  have  possessed  good  qualities 
and  good  intentions,  his  conduct  serves   only,  on 
that  very  account,  as  a  stronger  proof,  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  allow  any  Prince,  infected  with  the 
catholic   superstition,   to  wear  tiie  crown  of  these 
kingdoms. 

After  this  manner,  the  courage  and  abilities  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  seconded  by  surprising  for- 
tune, had  effected  the  deliverance  of  this  island ;  and 
with  very  little  effusion  of  blood  (for  only  one  officer 
of  the  Dutch  army  and  a  few  private  soldiers  fell  in 
an  accidental  skinnish)  had  dethroned  a  great 
Prince,  supported  by  a  formidable  fleet  and  a  nu- 
merous army.  Still  the  more  difficult  task  remained, 
and  what  perhaps  the  Prince  regarded  as  not  the 
least  important:  The  obtaining  for  himself  that 
crown  which  had  fallen  from  the  head  of  his  fsither- 
inJaw.  Some  lawyers,  entangled  in  the  subtleties 
and  forms  of  their  profession,  could  think  of  no  ex- 
pedient,  but  that  the  Prince^should  claim  the  crown 
by  right  of  conquest ;  should  immediately  assume 
the  tide  of  sovereign ;  and  should  call  a  parliament, 
which,  being  thus  legally  summoned  by  a  King 
in  posse^on,  could  ratify  whatever  had  been  trans- 
acted before  they  assembled.  But  this  measure, 
being  destructive  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  the 
only  principles  on  which  his  future  throne  could  be 
established,  was  prudently  rejected  by  the  Prince, 
who,  finding  himself  possessed  of  the  good-will  of 
the  nation,  resolved  to  leave  them  entirely  to  their 

X  2  own 
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CHAP,  own  guidance  and  direction.     The  peers  and  bishopsy 
.  LXXI.    to  the  number  of  near  ninet)',  made  an  address  de- 
^  ,' ^  -^  siring   him  to  summon    a  convention   by   circular 
^      •     letters;  to  assume,  in  the  mean  time,  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afl^drs ;  and  to  concert  me'asures  for 
the  security  of  Ireland.     At  the  same  time,  they  re- 
fused reading  a  letter,  which  the  King  had   left  in 
order  to  apologize  for  his  late  desertion,  by  the  vio- 
lence which  had  been  put  upon  him.     This  step  was 
a  sufficient  indication  of  their  intentions  with  regard 
to  that  unhappy  monarch. 

The  Prince  seemed  still  unwilling  to  act  Upon  an 
authority   which    might  be  deemed    so  imperfect: 
He  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  more  express  decla- 
ration  of  the  public  consent.      A   judicious   expe- 
dient was  fallen  on  for  that  purpose.    All  the  mem- 
bers who  had  sitten  in  the  house  of  commons  during 
any  parliament  of  Charles  II.  (the  only  parliaments 
whose  election  was  regarded  as  free)  were  invited 
to    meet;    and   to   them   were    added  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and   fifty  of  the  common  council.   This 
was  regarded  as  the  most  proper  representative  of 
the  people  that  could  be  summoned  during  the  pre- 
sent emergence.     They  unanimously  voted  the  same 
address  with  the  lords :  And  the  Prince,  being  thus 
supported  by  all  the  legal  authority  which  could  pos- 
Coovcn-    sibly  be  obtained  in  this  critical  juncture,  wrote  cir- 
tionsum-  ^yjj^j,  letters  to  the   counties  and    corporations    of 
England ;  and  his  orders  were  universally  complied 
with.     A  profound  tranquillity  pre\'ailed  throughout 
the  kingdom ;   and  the  Prince's  administration  was 
submitted  to,  as  if  he  had  succeeded'  in  the  most  regu- 
lar manner  to  the  vacant  throne.     The  fleet  received 
his  orders :  The  army,  without  murmur  or  opposi- 
tion, allowed  him  to  new-model  them :    And  the  city 
supplied  him  with  a  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 
1619.         The  conduct  of  the  Prince  'with  regard   to  Scot- 
land, was  founded  on  the  same  prudent  and  mode- 
rate 
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rate  maxims.  Finding  that  there  were  many  Scotch-  CHAP, 
men    of  rank    at  that    time   in  London,  he  sum-    LXXI. 
moned    them  together,   laid   before    them   his   in-  ^"""TT"*' 
tentions,    and   asked    their    advice  in  the  present  -tj,  j^^^ 
emergency.       This  assembly,    consisting  of    thirty  Settle-* 
noblemen   and    about    fourscore   gentlemwi,   chose  mentof 
Duke  Hamilton  president;  a  man  who,  being  of  a  Scotland, 
temporising  character,  was  determined  to  pay  court 
to  the  present  authority.     His  eldest  son,  the  Earl  of 
Arran,   professed   an   adherence   to  King  James ;  a  . 
usual  policy  in  Scotland,  where  the  father  and  son, 
during    civil   commotions,    were  often  observed  to 
take  opposite  sides,  in  order  to  secure,  in  all  evente, 
the  family  from   attainder.     Arran  proposed  to  in- 
vite back  the  King  upon  conditions ;    but  as  he  was 
vehemently   opposed   in  this  motion  by  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  and  seconded  by  nobody,  the  assembly  made 
an  offer  to  the  Prince  of  the  present  administration, 
which  he  willingly  accepted.     To  anticipate  a  little 
in  our  narration ;    a  convention,  by  circular  letters 
from  the  Prince,  was  summoned  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
twenty-second  of  March ;  where  it  was  soon  visible, 
that  the  interest  of  the  malcontents  would  entirely 
prevail.      The  more  -  zealous    royalists,    regarding 
this  assembly  as  illegal,  had  forborne  to  appear  at 
elections ;    and   the   other  party  were  returned  for 
most  places.     The  revolution  was .  not  in  Scotland, 
as  in  England,  effected  by  a  coalition  of  whig  and 
tory  :  The  former  party  alone  had  overpowered  the 
government,   and   were  too  much  enraged  by   the 
past  injuries  which  they   had  suffered,   to  admit  of 
any  composition  with  their  former  masters.     As  soon 
as  the  purpose  of  the  convention  was  discovered,  the 
Earl  of  Balcarras  and  Viscount  Dundee,  leaders  of 
the  tories,  withdrew  from  Edinburgh ;  and  the  con- 
vention having  passed  a  bold  and  decisive  vote,  that 
King  James,  by  his  mal-administration  and  his  abuse 
of  power,  had  forfeited  all  title  to  the  crown,  they 
X  3  mad^ 
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CHAP,  made  a  tender  of  the  royal  dignity  to  the  Prince  and 

LXXI.    Princess  of  Orange. 

'  The  English  convention  was  assembled  j  and  it 
immediately  appeared,  that  the  house  of  common^ 
both  from  the  prevailing  humour  of  the  people,  and 
from  the  influence  of  present  authority,  were  mostly 
chosen  from  among  the  whig  party.  After  thanl^ 
were  unanimously  given  by  both  houses  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  for  the  deliverance  which  he  had  brought 
them,  a  less  decisive  vote  than  that  of  the  Scottish 
convention  was  in  a  few  days  passed  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  peers  for 
their  concurrence.  It  was  contained  in  th^se  words  : 
*'That  King  James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  sub- 
*'  vert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking 
^^  the  original  contract  between  King  and  people ; 
^^  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other 
**  wicked  persons,  violated  the  fundamental  laws, 
^^  and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  ab- 
*'  dicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is 
**  thereby  vacant."  This  vote,  when  carried  to  the 
upper  house,  met  with  great  opposition ;  of  which  it 
is  here  necessary  for  us  to  explain  the  causes. 

The  tories  and  the  high-church  party,  finding 
themselves  at  once  menaced  with  a  subversion  of 
the  laws  and  of  their  religion,  had  zealously  pro- 
moted the  national  revolt,  and  had  on  this  occasion 
departed  from  those  principles  of  non-resistance,  of 
which,  while  the  King  favoured  them,  they  had 
formerly  made  such  loud  professions.  Their  present 
apprehensions  had  prevailed  over  their  political 
tenets;  and  the  unfortunate  James,  who  had  too 
much  trusted  to  those  general  declarations,  which 
never  will  be  reduced  to  practice,  found  in  the  issue, 
that  both  parties  were  secretly  united  against  him. 
BHt  no  sooner  was  the  danger  past,  and  the  general 
fears  somewhat  allayed,  than  party  prejudices  re- 
sumed, in  some  degree,  their  former  authority ;  and 
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the  tones  were  abashed  at  that  victory,  which  their  CHAP; 
antagonists,    during  the  late  transactions,   had   ob-   LXXI^ 
tained  over  them.     They  were  inclined,  therefore,  ^^ — ^^^^ 
to  steer  a  middle  course ;  and,  though  generally  de-  vilw^of 
termined  to  oppose  the  King's  return,  they  resolved  the  par- 
not  to  consent  to  dethroning  him,  or  altering  the  ties. 
line  of  succession :     A  regent  with  kingly  power  was 
the  expedient  which  they  proposed ;  and  a  late  in* 
stance  in  Portugal  %emed  to  give  some  authority  and 
precedent  to  that  plan  of  government. 

In  favour  of  this  scheme  the  tones  urged,  that, 
by  the  imiform  tenour  of  the  English  Taws,  the 
title  to  the  crown  was  ever  regarded  as  sacred,  and 
could,  on  no  account,  and  by  no  mal-administra^ 
tion,  be  forfeited  by  the  sovereign:  That  to  de- 
throne a  King  and  to  elect  his  successor,  was  a  prac- 
tice quite  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  had  a 
tendency  to  render  kingly  power  entirely  dependent 
and  precarious :  That  where  the  sovereign,  from 
his  tender  years,  from  lunacy,  or  from  other  na- 
tural infirmity,  was  incapacitated  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government,  both  the  laws  and  former  practice 
agreed  in  appointing  a  regent,  who,  during  the  in* 
terval,  was  invested  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
administration:  That  the  inveterate  and  dangerous 
prejudices  of  King  James  had  rendered  him  as  unfit 
to  sway  the  English  sceptre,  as  if  he  had  fallen  into 
lunacy ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural  for  the  people 
to  have  recourse  to  the  same  remedy:  That  th^ 
election  of  one  king  was  a  precedent  for  the  elec- 
tion of  another ;  and  the  government,  bv  that  means^ 
would  either  degenerate  mto  a  republic,  or,  what 
was  worse,  into  a  turbulent  and  seditious  monarchy  : 
That  the  case  was  still  more  dangerous,  if  there  re^ 
mained  a  Prince,  who  claimed  the  crown  by  right 
of  succession,  and  disputed,  on  so  plausible  a  grotmd^ 
the  title  of  the  present  soverdgn:  That  though 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  might  not,  in  every 
possible  drcuqastance,   be  absolutely  true,  yet  waa 
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CHAP,  the  Selief  of  it  very  expedient;  and  to  establish  a 
LXXI.    government  which    should  have  the  contrary    prin- 
^  ^80^  ^^P'^  ^^^  ^^  basis,  was  to  lav  a  foundation  for  per* 
*  ^     petual  revolutions  and  convulsions :  That  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regent  was  indeed  exposed  to  many  in* 
conveniencies  ;  but  so  long  as  the  line  of  succession 
was  preserved  entire,   there  was  still  a  prospect  of 
putting  an  end,  some  time  or  other,  to  the  public 
disorders :  And  that  scarcely  an  instance  occurred  in 
history,  especially  in  the  English  history,  where  a 
disputed  title  had  not,  in  the  issue,  been  attended 
widi  much   greater*  ills,  than  all  those  which   the 
people  had  sought  to  shuUp  by  depaidng  fjrom  the 
lineal  successor* 

The  leaders  of  the  whig  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserted,  that  if  there  were  any  ill  in  the  pre* 
cedent,  that  ill  would  result  as  much  from  establish* 
^^  ^  i^ci^t,  as  from  dethroning  one  King,  and  ap* 
pointing  his  successor ;  nor  would  the  one  expedient, 
if  wantonly  and  rashly  embraced  by  the  people,  be 
less  the  source  of  public  convulsions  than  the 
pther:  That  if  the  Laws  gave  no  express  permis* 
sion  to  dqx)se  the  sovereign,  neither  did  they  au* 
thorise  resisting  his  authority,  or  separating  the 
power  from  the  title :  That  a  regent  was  unknown, 
except  where  the  King,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age 
or  his  infirmities,  was  incapable  of  a  will ;  and  in 
that  case,  "^  his  will  was  supposed  to  be  involved  in 
that  of  the  regent :  That  it  would  be  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  try  a  man  for  acting  upon  a  com^ 
mission,  received  from  a  Prince,  \vhom  we  ouTr 
selves  acknowledge  to  be  the  lawful  sovereign; 
and  no  jury  would  decide  so  contrary  both  to 
law  and  common  sense,  as  to  copdemn  sucji  a  pre- 
tended criminal :  That  even  the  prospect  of  being 
delivered  from  this  monstrous  inconvenience  was, 
in  the  present  situation  of  aflfairs,  more  distant  than 
that  of  putting  an  end  to  a  disputed  succession ; 
That  allo\ying  the  young  Prince  to  be  the  hg^r 
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dmate  heir,  he  had  been  carried  abroad ;   he  would  CHAP, 
be  educated  in  principles  destnicdve  of  the  consti-   LXXI. 
tuuoh  and  established  religion ;  and  he  would,  pro-  ^"""TT^ 
bably,  leave  a  son  liable  to  the  same  insuperable  ob«     '    ^* 
jection :  That  if  the  whole  line  were  cut  off  by  law, 
the  peq>le  would  in  time  foreet  or  neglect  their 
claim ;  an  advantage  which  could  not  be  Hoped  for, 
while  the  administration   was    conducted    in  their 
name^  and   while  they  were  sdll  acknowledged  to 
possess  the  legal  title :  And  that  a  nation  thus  per- 
petually governed  by    regents    or    protectors,   ap«, 
« proached  much  nearer  to  a  republic  than  one  sub* 
ject  to  monarchs,  whose  hereditary  regular  succes« 
^on,  as  well  as  present  authority,  was  fuced  and  ap« 
pointed  by  the  people. 

This  question  was  agitated  with  great  zeal  by  the 
opposite  parties  in  the  house  of  peers.  The  chief 
speakers  among  the  tories  were.  Clarendon,  Roches- 
ter, and  Nottingham;  among  the  whigs,  Halifax 
and  Danby.  The  quesdon  was  carried  for  a  King 
by  two  voices  only,  fifty-one  against  forty-nine. 
All  the  prelates  except  two,  the  Bishops  of  Lon* 
don  and  Bristol,  voted  for  a  regent.  The  Primate, 
a  disinterested  but  pusillanimous  man,  kept  at  a 
distance  both  from  the  Prince's  court  and  from 
parliament. 

The  house  of  peers  proceeded  next  to  examine 
piecemeal  the  vote  sent  up  to  them  by  the  com- 
•  mons*'  They  debated,  "  Whether  there  were  an 
^*  oridnal  contract  between  King  and  people?'' 
and  the  affirmadve  was  carried  by  fifty-three  against 
forty-six ;  a  proof  that  the  tories  were  already  losing 
ground.  The  next  quesdon  was,  '^  Whether  Eang 
^^  James  had  broken  that  original  contract?"  and, 
after  a  slight  opposition,  the  affirmadve  prevailed* 
The  lords  proceeded  to  take  into  consideradon  the 
word  abdicated  i  and  it  was  carried  that  deserted 
wa&  .more  proper.  The  concluding  quesdon  was, 
^^  Whether  King  James,  having  1>roken  the  origi- 
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CHAP.  "  nal  contract  and   deserted  the   government,  the 
LXXI.  "  throne  was  thereby  vacant?**    This  question  was 

^  _^~  '  debated  with  more  heat  and  contention  than  any  of 
'  ^'  the  former ;  and  upon  a  division,  the  tones  pre- 
vailed by  eleven  voices,  and  it  was  carried,  to  omit 
the  last  article  with  regard  to  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne.  The  vote  was  sent  back  to  the  commons 
with  these  amendments. 

The  Earl  of  Danby  had  entertained  the  project 
of  bestowing  the  crown  solely  upon  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  and  of  admitting  her  as  hereditary  legal 
successor  to  King  James ;  passing  by  the  infant 
Prince,  as  illegitimate  or  supposititious.  His  change 
of  party  in  the  last  quesdon  gave  the  tones  so 
considerably  a  majority  in  the  number  of  voices. 

Free  con-      x^j.   commons  still  insisted  on  their  own  vote, 

Uurixt     ^^^  ^^"^^  ^P  '^^^'^  ^hy  *^®  \ot^  should  depart 
the  from  their  amendments.    The  lords  Were  not  con- 

houses,  vinced ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  free  confer- 
ence, in  order  to  settle  this  controversy.  Never 
Surely  was  national  debate  more  important,  or  ma- 
naged by  more  able  speakers  ;  yet  is  one  surprised 
to  find  the  topics  insisted  on  by  both  sides  so  frivo- 
lous ;  more  resembling  the  verbal  disputes  of  the 
schools,  than  the  solid  reasonings  of  statesmen  and 
legislators.  In  public  transactions  of  such  conse- 
quence, the  true  motives  which  produce  any  mea- 
sure are  seldom  avowed.  The  whigs,  now  the  ruling 
party,  having  united  with  the  tories,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  revolution,  had  so  much  deference  for 
their  new  allies,  as  not  to  insist  that  the  crown 
should  be  declared  forfeited^  on  account  of  the 
King's  mal-administration :  Such  a  declaration,  they 
thought,  would  imply  too  express  a  censure  of 
the  old  tory  principles,  and  too  open  a  preference  of 
their  own.  They  agreed,  therefore,  to  confound 
together  the  Kine's  abusing  his  power,  and  his  with- 
drawing from  the  kingdom;   and  they  called   the 
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whole  an  abdication;  as  if  he  had  given  a  virtual,  CHAP, 
though  not  a  verbal,  consent  to  dethroning  himself.   LXXI. 
The  tories  took  advantage  of  this  obvious  impro-  *    ^tT  -^ 
priety,    which  had  been  occasioned  merely  by  the     '    ^* 
complaisance  or  prudence  of  the  whigs ;   and  they 
insisted  upon  the  word  desertion  as  more  significant 
and  intelligible.     It  was  retorted  on  them,  that  how- 
ever that  expression  might  be  justly  applied  to  the 
Sling's  withdrawing  himself,  it  could  hot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  extended  to  his  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental  laws.     And   thus  both  parties,   while  they 
warped  their  principles  from  regard  to  their  antago- 
nists,   and  from  prudential  considerations,   lost  the 
praise  of  consistency  and  uniformity. 

The  managers  for  the  lords  next  insisted,  that 
even  allowing  the  King's  abuse  of  power  to  be  equi- 
valent to  an  abdication,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a 
civil  death,*  it  could  operate  no  otherwise  than  his 
voluntary  resignation,  or  his  natural  death,  and  could 
only  md&e  way  for  the  next  successor.  It  was  a 
maxim  of  English  law,  that  the  throne  was  never 
vacant ;  but  instantly,  upon  the  demise  of  one  King, 
was  filled  with  his  legal  heir,  who  was  entitled  to 
all  the  authority  of  his  predecessor.  And  however 
young  or  unfit  for  government  the  successor,  how- 
ever unfortunate  in  his  situation,  though  he  were 
even  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  public  enemies ;  yet 
no  just  reason,  they  thought,  could  be  assigned 
why,  without  any  defiault  of  his  own,  he  should 
lose  a  crown,  to  which,  by  birth,  he  was  fully  en- 
titled. The  managers  for  the  commons  might 
have  opposed  this  reasoning  by  many  specious,  and 
even  solid  arguments.  They  might  have  said,  that 
the  great  security  for  allegiance  being  merely  opi- 
nion, any  scheme  of  settlement  should  be  adopted 
in  which  it  was  most  probable  the  people  would 
acquiesce  and  persevere:  That  though,  upon  the 
natural  death  of  a  King  whose  admmistration  had 
been  agreeable  to  the  laws,  many  and  great  incon- 
II  i(       veniencies 
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CHAP,  vemencies  would  be  endured,  rather  than  exclude 
LXXI.  his  lineal  successor ;  yet  the  case  was  not  the  same 
■^  ^j  -^  when  the  people  had  been  obliged,  by  their  revolt, 
'  ^*  to  dethrone  a  Prince  whose  illegal  measures  had,  in 
every  circumstance,  violated  the  constitution :  That, 
in  these  extraordinary  revolutions,  the  government 
reverted,  in  some  degree,  to  its  first  principles,  and 
the  community  acquired  a  right  of  providing  for  the 
public  interest  by  expedients  which,  on  other  occa- 
sions, might  be  deemed  violent  and  irregular :  That 
the  recent  use  of  one  extraordinary  remedy  recon- 
ciled the  people  to  the  practice  of  another,  and 
more  f^miUarised  their  minds  to  such  licences,  than 
if  the  government  had  run  on  in  its  usual  tenor : 
And  that  King  James,  having  carried  abroad  his 
son,  as  well  as  withdrawn  himself,  had  given  such 
just  provocation  to  the  kingdom,  had  voluntarily  in- 
volved it  in  such  difficulties,  that  the  interests  of  his 
family  were  justly  sacrificed  to  the  public  settle- 
ment and  tranquillity.  Though  these^  topics  seem 
reasonable,  they  were  entirely  forborne  by  the  whig 
managers ;  both  because  they  implied  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  infant  Prince's  legitimacy,  which 
it  was  agreed  to  keep  in  obscurity,  ana  because 
they  contained  too  express  a  condemnation  of  tory 
principles  They  were  content  to  maintain  the 
vote  of  the  commons  by  shifts  and  evasions ;  and 
both  sides  parted  at  last  without  coming  to  any 
agreements 

But  it  was  impossible  for  the  public  to  remain  long 
in  the  present  situation.  The  perseverance,  there- 
fore, of  the  lower  house  obliged  the  lords  to  comply ; 
and,  by  the  desertion  of  some  peers  to  the  whig 
party,  the  vote  of  the  commons,  without  any  altera- 
tion, passed  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  in  the  upper 
house,  and  received  the  sanction  of  every  part  ot  the 
legislature  which  then  subsisted* 

It  happens  unluckily  for  those  who  maintain  an 
original  contract  between  the  magistrate  and  people, 

that 
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that   great    revolutions    of   governtnent,    and   iiew  CHAP, 
settlements    of    civil    constitutions,    are    commonly   LXXI. 
conducted  with  such  violence,  tumult,  and  disorder,       _l"  -^^ 
that  the  public  voice  can  scarcely  ever  be  heard  j     *    ^* 
and  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  axe  at  that  time  less 
attended  to  than  even  in  the  common  course  of  ad- 
ministration.    The  present  transactions  in  England, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  a  singular  exception  to  this 
observations.     The  new  elections  had  been  carried 
on  with  great  tranquillity  and  freedom :  The  Prince 
had  ordered  the  troops  to  depart  from  all  the  towns 
where  the  voters  assembled :  A  tumultuary  petition 
to  the  two  houses  having  been  promoted,  he  took 
care,  though  the  petition  was  calculated  for  his  ad- 
vantage, effectually  to  suppress  it :  He  entered  into 
no  intrigues,  either  with  the  electors  or  the  mem-  • 
bers :    He  kept  himself  in  a  total  silence,  as  if  he 
had  been  nowise  concerned   in  these  transactions : 
And  so  far  from  forming  cabals  with  the  leaders  of 
parries,  he  disdained  even  to  bestow  caresses  on  those 
whose  assistance  might  be  useful  to  him.     This  con- 
duct was  highly  meritorious,   and   discovered  great 
moderation    and    magnanimity ;     even   though    the 
Prince  unfortunately,  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  and  on  every  occasion,  was  noted  for  an  ad- 
dress so  cold,  dry,  and  distant,  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  him,  on  account  of  any  interest,  to  soften  or 
familiarise  it. 

At  length  the  Prince  deigned  to  break  silence, 
and  to  express,  though  in  a  private  manner,  his 
sentiments  on  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  He 
called  together  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  Danby,  and  a 
few  more ;  and  he  told  them,  that  having  been  in- 
vited  over  to  restore  their  liberty,  he  had  engaged 
in  this  enterprise,  and  had  at  last  happily  effected 
his  purpose.  That  it  belonged  to  the  parliament, 
now  chosen  and  assembled  with  freedom,  to  concert 
measures  for  the  public  settlement ;  and  he  pre- 
tended not  to  interpose  in  their  determinations. 
4  -  That 
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CHAP.  That  he  heard  of  several  schemes  proposed  for  esta- 
LXXI.    blishing  the  government :  Some  insisted  on  a  Regent ; 
^""^^-^  others  were  desirous  of  bestowing  the  crown  on  the 
'^*     Princess:  It  was  their  concern  alone  to  choose  the 
plan  of  administration  most  agreeable  or  advantageous 
to  them.     That  if  they  jydged  it  proper  to  settle  a 
Regent,  he  had  no  objection:    He  only  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  inform  them,    that  he  was 
determined  not  to  be  Regent,  nor  ever  to  engage  in 
'    a  scheme  which,  he  knew,   would  be  exposed  to 
such  insuperable  difficulties.     That  no  man  could 
have  a  juster  or  deeper  sense  of  the  Princess's  merit 
«      than  he  was  impressed  with ;  but  he  would  rather 
remain  a  private  person  than  enjoy  a  crown  which 
must  depend  on  the  will  or  life  of  another.     And 
that  they  must  therefore  make  account,  if  they  were 
inclined  to  either  of  these  two  plans  of  settlement, 
that  it  would  be  totally  out  of  his  power  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  it  into  execution  ;  his  afiairs  abroad 
were  too  important  to  be  abandoned  for  so  precarious 
a  dignity,  or  even  to  allow  him  so  much  leisure  as 
would  be  requisite  to  introduce  order  into  their  dis- 
jointed government. 

These  views  of  the  Prince  were  seconded  by  the 
Princess  herself,  who,  as  she  possessed  many  virtues, 
was  a  most  obsequious  wife  to  a  husband,  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  generality  of  her  sex,  would 
have  appeared  so  little  attractive  and  amiable.  All 
considerations  were  neglected,  when  they  came  in 
competition  with  what  she  deemed  her  duty  to  the 
Prince.  When  Danby  and  others  of  her  partisans 
wrote  her  an  account  of  their  schemes  and  proceed-^ 
ings,  she  expressed  great  displeasure ;  and  even 
transmitted  their  letters  to  her  husband,  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  conjugal  fidelity.  The  Princess  Anne  also 
concurred  in  the  same  plan  for  the  public  settle- 
ment; and  bdng  promised  an  ample  revenue,  was 
content  to  be  postponed  in  the  succession  to  the 
crown.    And  as  the  dtle  of  her  infimt  brother  was, 

in 
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in  the  present  establishment,  entirely  neglected,  she  CHAP, 
might,  on  the  whole,  deem  herself,  in  point  of  in-  LXXI. 
terest,  a  gainer  by  this  revolution.  ^""IT"^ 

The  chief  parties,  therefore,  being  agreed,  the  *^^ 
convention  passed  a  bill,  in  which  they  settled  the 
crown  on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  the 
sole  administration  to  remain  in  the  Prince:  The 
Princess  of  Denmark  to  succeed  after  the  death  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange ;  her  posterity  after 
those  of  the  Princess,  but  before  those  of  the  Prince 
by  any  other  wife.  The  convention  annexed  to 
this  settlement  of  the  crown  a  declaration  of  rights, 
where  all  the  points  which  had,  of  late  years,  been 
disputed  between  the  King  and  people,  were  finally 
determined ;  and  the  powers  of  roysJ  prerogative 
were  more  narrowly  circumscribed  and  more  exactly 
defined,  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  English  . 
government. 


Thus  have  we  seen,  through  the  whole  course  of  Mannen, 
four  reigns,  a  continual  struggle  maintained  between  ^^h  and 
the  crown  and  the  people :  Privilege  and  preroga-  «^«^<*'* 
tive  were  ever  at  variance:  And  both  ^parties,  be- 
side the  present  object  of  dispute,  had  many  latent 
claims,  which,  on  a  favourable  occasion,  they  pro- 
duced against  their  adversaries.  Governments  too 
steady  and  uniform,  as  they  seldom  are  free,  so  are 
they,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  attended  with  an- 
other sensible  inconvenience  i  They  abate  the  active 
powers  of  men  i  depress  courage,  invention,  and 
genius ;  and  produce  an  universal  lethargy  in  the 
people.  Though  this  opinion  n^ay  be  just,  the 
fluctuation  and  contest,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  the 
English  government  were,  during  these  reigns, 
much  too  violent  both  for  the  repose  and  safety  of 

the 
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CHAP,  the  people.     Foreign   afiiurs,    at  that  time,    were 
LXXL   either  entirely  neglected^  or  managed  to  pemicioud 
""    gl  ^  purposes  :     And    in    the     domestic    administration 
^*     there  was  felt  a  continued  fever,   dther  secret  or 
manifest;    sometimes  the  most  furious  convulsions 
and  disorders.     The  revolution  forms  a  new  epoch 
in  the  constitution  ;  and  was  probably  attended  with 
consequences  more  advantageous  to  tne  people,  than 
barely  freeing  them  from  an  exceptionable  admini&» 
tration.     By  deciding  many  important  questions  in 
favour  of  liberty,  and  still  more  by  that  great  prece- 
dent of  deposing  one  King,  and  establishing  a  new 
family,  it  gave  such  an  ascendant  to  popular  prind-* 
pies,  as  has  put  the  nature  of  the  English  constitu-' 
tion  beyond  all  controversy.     Aild  it  may  justly  be 
affirmed,  without  any  danger  of  exaggeration,  that 
we,  in  this  island,  have  ever  since  enjoyed,  if  not 
the  best  system  of  gove^ment,  at  least  the  most 
entire  system  of  liberty,  that  ever  was  known  amongst 
mankind. 

To  decry  with  such  violence,  as  is  affected  by 
some,  the  whole  line  of  Stuart ;  to  maintain,  that 
their  administration  was  one  continued  ei^froach* 
ment  on  the  incontestable  rights  of  the  people ;  is 
not  giving  due  honour  to  that  great  event,  which 
not  only  put  a  period  to  their  hereditary  succession^ 
but  made  a  new  settlement  of  the  whole  coftstitudon. 
The  inconveniencies  suffered  by  the  people  under 
the  two  first  reigns  of  that  family,  (for  in  the  main 
they  were  fortunate)  proceeded  m  a  great  measure 
from  the  unavoidable  situation  of  afiairs ;  and 
scarcely  any  thing  could  have  prevented  those 
events,  but  such  vigour  of  genius  in  the  sovereign, 
attended  with  such  good  fortune,  as  might  have 
enabled  him  entirely  to  overpower  the  liberties  of 
his  people.  While  the  parliaments,  in  those  reigns, 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  Prince, 
and  attempting  every  session  to  abolishi  or  circum- 
scribe. 
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fccribe^  or  define,  some  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  CHAP, 
innovate  in  the  usual  tenor  of  government:  What   LXXI. 
could  be  expected,  but  that  the  Prince  would  exert  "^  /o^ 
himself  in   defending,    against  such  inveterate  ene^     *    ^* 
mies,   an  authority  which,  during  the  most  regular 
course  of  the  former  English  government,  had  been 
exercised    without    dispute"  or    controversy  ?    And 
though  Charles  11.  in   1672,   may  with  reason  be    ^ 
deemed  the  aggressor,  nor  is  it  possible  to  justify  his 
conduct;    yet    there    were  some    motives,    surely,     ' 
which  could  engage  a  Prince  so  soft  and  indolent, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  judicious,  to  attempt  such 
hazardous  enterprises.     He  felt  that   public   affairs 
had  reached  ^  situation  at  which  they  could  not  j>os- 
sibly  remain  without  some  farther  innovation.     Fre- 
quent parliaments  were  become  almost   absolutely     . 
necessary  to  the  conductmg  of  public  business ;  yet 
these  assemblies  were  still,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
royalists,  much  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  sovereign, 
whom  they  seemed  better  calculated  to  counsel  than 
controuU     The    crown  still    possessed  considerable 
power  of  opposing  parliaments ;  and  had  not  as  yet 
acquired  the  means  of  influencing  them.     Hence  a 
continual  jealousy  between  these  parts  of  the  legis* 
lature :  Hence  the  inclination  mutually  to  take  ad« 
vantage  of  each  other's  necessities :   Hence  the  im- 
possibility,   under  which  the  King  lay,  of  finding 
ministers,    who  could  at  once  be  serviceable  and 
faithful  to  him.     If  he  followed  his  own  choice  ia 
appointing  his  servants,  without  regard  to  their  par- 
liamentary interest,  a  refractory  se^on  was  instantly 
to  be  expected :  If  he  chose  them  from  among  the 
leaders  of  popular  assemblies,  they  either  lost  their ' 
influence  with  the  people,  by  adhering  to  the  crown, 
or  they  betrayed  die  crown,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  ir^uence*    Neither  Hambden,  whom  Charles^L 
was  willing  to  gain  at  any  price;  nor  Shaftesbury, 
whom  Charles  IL  after  the  perish  plot,  attempted 
to  engage  in  his   counsels,  would  renounce  their 
vol*,  viu.  T  popularity 
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populaiity  for  the  precarious,  and  as  they  esteemed 
it,  deceimil  favour  of  the  Prince.  The  root  of  their 
""^'^  authority  they  still  thought  .to  lie  in  the  parliament ; 
^'  and  as  the  power  of  that  assembly  was  not  yet  uncon- 
troUable,  they  still  resolved  to  augment  it,  though  at 
the  expence  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  these  ^events  have  long,  by 
the  representations  of  faction,  been  extremely 
clouded  and  obscured*  No  man  has  yet  arisen,  who 
has  paid  an  entire  regard  to  truth,  and  has  dared 
to  expose  her,  without  covering  or  disguise,  to  the 
eyes  of  the  prejudiced  public.  Even  that  party 
amongst  us,  which  boasts  of  the  highest  regard 
to  liberty,  has  not  possessed  sufficient  liberty  of 
thought  m  this  particular,  nor  has  been  able  to  de» 
dde  impartially  of  their  own  merit,  compared  with 
that  of  their  antagonistls.  More  noble  perhs^  in 
their  ends,  and  highly  beneficial  to  mankind ;  they 
must  also  be  allowdi  to  have  often  been  less  jusdfi* 
able  in  the  means,  and  ih  many  of  their  enterprises 
to  have  jMiyed  more  reeard  to  political  than  to  mo* 
nd  considerations.  Obliged  to  court  the  favour  of 
the  populace,  they  found  it  necessary  to  comply 
with  their  rage  and  folly ;  and  have  even^  on  many 
occasions,  by  propagating  calumnies,  and  by  prb« 
moting  violence,  served  to  infiituate,  as  well  as 
corrupt  that  people,  to  whom  they  made  a  tender 
of  liberty  and  jusdce.'  Charles  I.  was  a  tyrant,  a 
papist,  and  a  contriver  of  the  Irish  massacre :  The 
church  of  England  was  relapsing  fast  into  idolatry  : 
Puritanism  was  the  only  true  religion,  and  the  co- 
venant the  favourite  object  of  heavenly  regard* 
Through  these  delusions,  the  party  proceeded,  and,' 
what  may  seem  wonderftil,  sdll  to  the  increase  of 
law  and  liberty }  till  they  reached  the  imposture  of 
the' popish  plot,  a  fiction  which  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary bounds  of  vulgar  credulity.  But  however  sm- 
gular  these  events  may  appear,  there  is  really  no- 
Bung   altogether  new  in  any  period  of  modem 

history: 
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history:  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  tribunitian  arts,  CHAP, 
though  sometimes  useful  in  a  free  constitution,  have   LXXL 
usually  been  such  as  men   of  probity  and  honour  *^  ^l  ^ 
could  not  bring  themselves  either  to  practise  or  ap-     *    ^* 
prove.     The  other    faction,    which,    since    the   re- 
volution,    has    been    obliged    to    cultivate    popula- 
rity, sometimes  found  it   necessary  to  employ  like 
artifices. 

The  whig  party,  for  a  course  of  near  seventy 
years,  has,  almost  without  interruption,  enjoyed  the 
whole  authority  of  government;  and  no  honours 
or  offices  could  be  obtained  but  by  their  counte- 
nance and  protection.  But  this  event,  which,  in 
some  particulars,  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
state,  has  proved  destructive  to  the  truth  of  history, 
and  has  established  many  gross  falsehoods,  which  it 
is  unaccountable  how  any  civilized  nation  could 
have  embraced  with  regard  to  its  domestic  occur- 
rences. Compositions  the  most  despicable,  both 
for  style  and  matter,  have  been  extolled,  and  pro- 
pagated and  read ;  as  if  they  had  equalled  the  most 
celebrated  remains  of  antiquity^.  And  forgetting 
that  a  regard  to  liberty,  though  a  laudable  passion^ 
oUght  commonly  to  be  subordinate  to  a  reverence 
for  established  government,  .  the  prevailing  faction 
has  celebrated  only  the  partisans  of  the  former,  who 
pursued  as  their  object  the  perfection  of  civil  society, 
and  has  extolled  them  at  the  expence  of  their  antago- 
nists, who  maintained  those  maxims  that  ate  essential 
to  its  very  existence.  But  extremes  of  all  kinds  are 
to  be  avoided ;  and  though  no  one  will  ever  please 
either  faction  by  moderate  opinions,  it  is  there  we 
are  most  likely  to  meet  with  truth  and  certainty. 

We  shall  subjoin  to  this  general  view  of  the  JlQg- 
lish  government,  some  account  of  the  state  of  the 
finances,  arms,  trade,  manners,  arts,  between  the 
restoration  and  revolution.  ^ 

y  Such  as  Rapin  Thoyr^t  Locke,  Sidney,  Hoadlcy,  &c. 
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The  revenue  of  Charles  II.  as  settled  by  the  long 
psprliament,  was  put  upon  a  very  bad  footing.  It 
was  too  small,  if  they  intended  to  make  him  inde* 
pendent  in  the  common  course  pf  his  administration : 
It  was  too  large,  and  settled  during  too  long  a 
.  period,  .if  they  resolved  to  keep  him  in  entire  de- 
pendence. The  great  debts  of  the  republic,  which 
were  thrown  upon  that  Prince ;  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plying the  naval  and  military  stores,  which  were 
entirely  exhausted  * ;  that  of  repairing  and  furnishing 
his  palaces:  All  these  causes  involved  the  King  in 
great  difficulries  immediately  after  his  restoration; 
and  the  parliament  was  not  sufficiently  liberal  in 
supplying  him.  Perhaps  too  he  had  contracted 
some  debts  abroad ;  and  his  bounty  to  the  distressed 
cavaliers,  though  it  did  not  correspond  either  to 
their  services  or  expectations,  could  not  &il,  in 
some  degree,  to  exhaust  his  treasury.  The  extra- 
ordinary sums  granted  the  King  during  the  first 
years,  did  not  suffice  for  these  extraordinary  ex- 
pences ;  and .  the  excise  and  customs,  the  only  con- 
stant  revenue,  anv)unted  not  to  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  and  fell  much  short  of  the 
ordinary  burdens  of  government.  The  addition  of 
hearth-money  in  1662,  and  of  the  other  two  branches 
in  1669  ^^^  1670,  brought  up  the  revenue  to  one 
million  three  hundred  fifty-eight  thousand  pounds, 
as  we  learn  from  Lord  Danby's  acccount :  But  the 
same  authority  informs  us,  that  the  yearly  expence 
of  government  was  at  that  time  one  million  three 
hundred  eighty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds*;  without  mentioning  contingent 
cies,  which  are  always  considerable,  even  imder  the 

*  Lord  Clarendon't  speech  to  the  parliament,  Oct.  9,  1665. 

■  Ralph's  History,  vol.i.  p.  288.  We  learn  from  that  lord** 
Memoirs,  p.  12.  that  the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer,  during  six 
years,  from,  1673  to  1679,  were  about  eight  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  or  one  million  three  hundred  six tj-tix  thousand 
.pounds  a  year.     See  likewise,  p.  169. 

4  most 
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most  prudent  administration.  Those  branches  of  CHAP, 
revenue,  granted  in  1669  ^^  ^670,  expired  in  LXXI. 
1680,  and  were  never  renewed  by  parliament:  ^~i~  ~^ 
They  were  computed  to  be  above  two  hundred  '  ^ 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  It  must  be  allowed,  be- 
cause asserted  by  all  cotemporary  authors  of  both 
parties,  and  even  .confessed  by  himself,  that  King 
Charles  was  somewhat  profuse  and  negligent.  But 
it  is  likewise  certain,  that  a  very  rigid  frugality  was 
requisite  to  support  the*  government  under  such  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  a  familiar  rule  in  all  business,  that 
every  man  should  be  payed  in  proportion  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and  to  the  power  which  he 
'enjoys)  and  the  nation  soon  found  reason,  from 
Charles's  dangerous  connexions  with  France,  to  re- 
pent their  departure  from  that  prudential  maxim. 
Indeed,  could  the  parliaments  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  haye  been  induced  to  relinquish  so  &r 
their  old  habits,  as  to  grant  that  Prince  the  same 
revenue  which  was  voted  to  his  successor,  or  had 
those  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  conferred  on  him 
as  large  a  revenue  as  was  aijoyed  by  hi^  brother, 
all  the  disorders  in  both  reigns  might  easily  have 
been  prevented,  and  probably  all  reasonable  con- 
cessions  to  liberty  might  peaceably  have  been  ob- 
tained from  both  monarchs.  But  these  assemblies, 
unacquainted  with  public  business,  and  often  actuated 
by  faction  and  f^aticism,  could  never  be  made 
sensible,  but  too  late  and  by  fatal  experience,  of  the 
incessant  change  of  times  and  situations.  The 
French  ambassador  informs  his  court,  that  Charles 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  his  share  of  power,  could 
the  parliament  have  been  induced  to  make  him 
tolerably  easy  m  his  revenue**. 

If  we  estimate  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Charles  II. 
at  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year 
during   his  whole  reign,   the  computation  will  ra-    , 
ther  exceed  than  fall  below  the  true  value.    The 

\  Dalrjmple'f  Appendix,  p.  143^ 

Y  3  convention 
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CHAP,  convention  parliament,  after  all  the  sums  which  they 
LXXI.  had  granted  the  King  towards  the  payment  of  old 
~i68o  ^  ^^^^9  threw,  the  last  day  of  their  meeting,  a  debt 
upon  him  amounting  to  one  million  seven  hun- 
dred forty-three  thousand  two  hundred  sixty-three 
pounds^.  All  the  extraordinary  sums  which  were 
afterwards  voted  him  by  parliament,  amounted  to 
eleven  millions  four  hundred  forty-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seven  pounds ;  which,  divided 
by  twenty-four,  the  number  of  years  which  that 
King  reigned,  make  four  hundred  seventy-six  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eight  pounds  a  year.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  he  had  two  violent  Wiars  to  sustain 
with  the  Dutch;  and  in  1678,  he  made  expensive 
preparations  for  a  war  with  France.  In  the  first 
Dutch  war,  both  France  and  Denmark  were  allies 
to  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  naval  armaments 
in  England  were  very  great :  So  that  it  is  impossible 
he  could  have  secreted  any  part,  at  least  any  con- 
siderable part,  of  the  sums  which  were  then  voted 
him  by  parliament* 

To  these  sums  we  must  add  about  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  had  been  de- 
tained from  the  bankers  on  shutting  up  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1672.  The  King  payed  six  per  cent,  for 
this  money  during  the  rest  of  his  reign  **.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  notwithstanding  this  violent  breach 
of  faith,  the  King,  two  years  after,  borrowed  mouCT 
at  eight  per  cent. ;  the  same  rate  of  interest  which 
he  had  payed  before  that  event  *.  A  proof  that 
public  credit,  instead  of  being  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  is,  in  reality,  so  hardy  and 
robust,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  destroy  it. 

The  revenue  of  James  was  raised  by  th^  parliap 
mcnt  to  about  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  ^ ;  and  his  income,  as  Duke  of  Torl4 
being  added,  made  the  whole  amount  to  two  mil- 

'  Journali,  29th  of  December  1660.  •*  Danby't  Memoin, 

?•  ?•  *  Id.  p.  6s»  '  Jottm.  xst.  of  March  1689. 
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lions  a-year ;  a  sum  well  proportioned  to  the  public 
necessities,  but  enjoyed  by  him  in  too  independent  a 
manner.   The  national  debt  at  the  revolution  amounted 
to  one  million  fifty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-     ^    ^ 
five  pounds ^ 

The  militia  fell  much  to  decay  during  these  two 
reigns,  partly  by  the  policy  of  the  Kings,  who  had 
entertained  a  diffidence  of^their  subjects,  partly  by 
that  ill-judged  law  which  limited  the  King's  power 
of  mustering  and  arraving  them.  In  the  beginning, 
however,  of  Charleses  reign,  the  militia  was  still 
deemed  formidable.  De  Wit  having  proposed  to  the 
Fraich  King  an  invason  of  England  during  the 
first  Dutch  war,  that  Monarch  replied,  that  such  an 
attempt  would  be  entirely  fruitless,  and  would  tend 
only  to  unite  the  English.  In  a  few  days,  said  he, 
after  our  landing,  there  will  be  fifty  thousand  men  at 
least  upon  us  \ 

Charles,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  in 
pay  near  five  thousand  men,  of  guards  and  garri- 
sons. At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  augmented  this 
number  to  near  eight  thousand.  James,  on  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  had  on  foot  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand men ;  and  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  invaded 
him,  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty-thousand  re- 
gular troops  in  England. 

The  English  navy,  during  the  greater  part  of 
Charles's  reign,  made  a  considerable  figure,  for  num« 
ber  of  ships,  valour  of  the  men,  and  conduct  of  the 
commanders.  Even  in  1678,  die  fleet  consisted  of 
eighty-three  ship^';  besides  thirty  which  were  at 
that  time  on  the  stocks.  On  the  King's  restoration 
he  found  only  sixty-three  vessels  of  all  sizes  \  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  Charles's  reign,  the  navy  fell 
somewhat  to  decay,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  King's  revenue:   But  James,  soon  after  his  ac- 

'  Jeurn;  20th  of  March  16S0.  ^  D'Estrades,  20th  of 

October  1666.  '  Pepy's  Memoirs,  p.  4.  ^  Memoin 

of  English  afiPairs,  chiefly  naval.  "'     * 
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CHAP,  cession,  restored  it  to  its  former  power  and  glory; 

LXXI.    and  before  he  left  the  throne  carried  it  much   far* 

^""T^     '  ther.     The   administration   of  the   admiralty  under 

^*     Pepys,  is  still  regarded  as  a  model  for  order  and 

ceconomy.     The  fleet  at  the  revolution  consisted  of 

one  hundred  seventy-three  vessels  of  all  sizes ;  and 

required  forty-two    thousand   seamen    to  man    it^ 

That  King,  when  Duke  of  York,  had  been  the  first 

inventor  of  sea-signals.     The  military  genius,  during 

these  two  reigns,  had  not  totally  decayed  among  the 

young  nobility.     Dorset,  Mulgrave,  Rochester,  not 

to  mention  Ossory,  served  on  board  the  fleet,  and 

were  present  in  the  most  furious  engagements  against 

the  Dutch. 

The  commerce  and  riches  of  JCngland  did  never, 
during  any  period,  increase  so  fast  as  from  the  restOi* 
ration  to  the  revolution.  The  two  Dutch  wars,  by 
disturbing  the  trade  of  that  republic,  promoted  th^ 
navigation  of  this  island ;  and  after  Charles  had 
made  a  separate  peace  with  the  States,  his  subjects 
enjoyed,  unmolested,  the  trade  of  Europe.  The 
•  only  disturbance  which  they  met  with,  was  from  a 
few  French  privateers  who  infested  the  Channel} 
and  Charles  interposed  not  in  behalf  of  his  subjects 
with  sufficient  spirit  and  vigour.  The  recovery  ox 
conquest  of  New  York  and  the  Jerseys  was  a  con^ 
siderable  accession  to  the  strength  and  security  of 
the  English  colonies  j  and  together  with  the  settle*- 
xnent  of  Pennsylvania  and  CaroUna,  which  was  efp 
fected  during  that  reign,  extended  the  English  em* 
pire  in  America.  The  persecutions  of  the  dis^ 
senters,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  them,  contributed  to  augment  and 
people  these  colonies.  Dr.  Davenant  affirms  % 
that  the  shipping  of  England  more  than  doubled 
during  these  twenty^ight  years.  Several  new  mar 
nufectures   were    established;   in  iron,  brass,  silk, 

'  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  ii.  p.  476.  *  DiQCOurte  09 

the  Public  Reveuuesj  part  ii.  p.  29. 33. 36. 
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hats,  ghss,  paper,  ka    One  Brewer,  leaving  the  CHAF. 
Low  Countries,  when  they  were  threatened  with  a    LXXI.^ 
French  conquest,  brought  the  art  of  dying  woollen  ^""^gsoT* 
cloth  mto  England,  and  by  that  improvement  saved 
die  nation  great  sums  of  money.     The  inci:ease  of 
coinage  during  these  two  reigns  was  ten  millions  two 
oundred  sLxty-one   thousand   pounds.     A  board  of 
trade  was  erected  in  1670 ;  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
was  made  president.     Charles  revived  and  supported 
the  charter  of  the  East-India  company ;   a  measure 
whose  utility  is  by  some  thought    doubtful:    He 
granted  a  charter  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  company ;  a 
measure  probably  hurtfuL 

We  learn  from  Sir  Josiah  Child",  that  in  1688, 
there  were  on  the  'Change  more  men  wortl^  10,000 
pounds  than  there  \irere  in  1650  worth  a  thousand;  ' 
that  500  pounds  with  a  daughter  was,  in  the  latter 
peribd,  deemed  a  larger  portion  than  2000  in  the 
former ;  that  gentlewomen,  in  those  earlier  times^ 
thought  themselves  well  cloathed  in  a  serge  gown, 
which  a  chambermaid  would,  in  1688,  be  ashamed 
to  be  seen  in;  and  that,  besides  the  great  increase 
of  rich  clbthes,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  fumi* 
ture,  coaches  were  in  that  time  augmented  a  hun^ 
dred  fold. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  introduced  from  Ve« 
nice  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  crystal  into  Eng- 
land. Prince  Rupert  was  also  an  encourager  of  use-, 
fill  arts  and  manufactures :  He  himself  was  the  in- 
ventor of  etching* 

The  first  law  for  erecting  turnpikes  was  passed 
in  1662  :  The  places  of  the  turnpikes  were  Wades- 
mill,  Caxton,  and  Sdlton :  But  the  general  and 
great  improvement  of  highways  took  not  place  till 
the  reign  of  George  11. 

In  1663,  was  passed  the  first  law  for  allowing 
(he  ezportadon  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion. 

^  Brief  Obseprations,  5cc 

In 
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CHAP.  In  1667  was  concluded  the  first  American  treaty 
LXXI.  between  England  and  Spain :  This  treaty  was  made 
^i68oi^  °^^'^  general  and  complete  in  i6yo.  The  two  stated 
then  renounced  all  right  of  trading  with  each  other^9 
colonies ;  and  the  title  of  England  was  acknowledged 
to  all  the  territories  in  America,  of  which  she  was 
then  possessed. 

The  French  King,  about  the  beginning  of 
Charles's  reign,  laid  some  impositions  on  English 
commodities:  And  the  English,  partly  displeased 
with  this  innovaticm,  partly  moved  by  thc$r  ani* 
mosity  against  France,  retaliated,  by  laying  such 
restraints  on  the  commerce  with  that  kmgdom  as 
amounted  almost  to  a  prohitation.  They  formed 
calculations,  by  which  they  persuaded  themselv<es 
that  they  were  losers  a  million  and  a  half,  or  near 
two  millions  a-year,  by  the  French  trader  But  no 
good  effects  were  foimd  to  result  from  these  re- 
straints ;  and  in  King  James's  reign  they  were  takai 
off  by  parliament* 

Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  in  1665,  when 
money,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty,  was  to  be  re« 
mitted  to  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  it  was  found, 
that  the  whole  trade  of  England  could  not  sup* 
ply  above  1000  pounds  a-month  to  Frankfort 
and  Cologne,  nor  above  20,000  pounds  a-month 
to  Hamburgh :  These  sums  appear  surprisingly 
small  °. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  borou^is  of  Eng* 
land  were  deprived  of  their  privities,  a  like  at- 
tempt  was  made  on  the  colonies.  King  James 
recalled  the  charters,  by  which  their  liberties 
were  secured ;  and  he  sent  over  governors  invested 
with  absolute  power.  The  arbitrary  principles  of 
that  monarch  appear  in  every  part  of  his  admi- 
nistration. ^ 

*  Life  of  Clarendon,  p.  237. 
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The  people,  during  nhese  two  reigns,  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  cured  of  that  wild  fisu^ticisin,  by 
whiclr  they  had  formerly  been  so  much  agitated. 
Whatever  new  vices  they  might  acquire,  it  may  be  ^  ^ 
questioned,  whether,  by  this  change,  they  were,  in 
the  main,  much  losers  in  point  of  morals.  By  the 
example  of  Charles  II.  and  the  cavaliers,  licentious- 
ness and  debauchery  became  prevalent  in  the  nation. 
The  pleasures  of  the  table  were  much  pursued. 
Love  was  treated  more  as  an  appetite  than  a  passion. 
The  one  sex  began  to  abate  of  the  national  character 
of  chastity,  without  being  able  to  inspire  the  other 
with  sentiment  or  delicacy.  * 

The  abuses  in  the  former  age,  arising  from  over- 
strained ,  pretensions  to  piety,  had  much  propagated 
the  spirit  of  irreligion ;  and  many  of  the  ingenious 
men  of  this  period  lie  under  the  imputation  of  deism. 
Besides  wits  and  scholars  by  profession,  Shaftesbury, 
Halifax,  Buckingham,  Mulgrave,  Sunderland,  Esses!; 
Rochester,  Sidney,  Temple,  are  supposed  to  have 
adopted  these  principles. 

The  same  factions  which  formerly  distracted  the 
'  nadon,  were  revived,  and  exerted  themselves  in  the 
most  ungenerous  and  unmanly  enterprises  against 
each  other.  King  Charles,  being  in  his  whole  de- 
portment a  model  of  easy  and  gentleman-like  behavi- 
our, improved  the  politeness  of  the  nation ;  as  much  as 
faction,  which  of  all  things  is  most  destructive  to  that 
virtue,  could  possibly  permit.  His  courders  were 
long  distinguishable  in  Englaqd  by  their  obliging  and 
agreeable  manners. 

Tn.L  the  revolution,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
very  imperfectly  enjoyed  in  England,  and  during  a 
very  short  period.  The  star-chamber,  while  that 
court  subsisted,  put  effectual  restraints  upon  printing. 
«On  the  suppression  of  tliat  tribunal  in  1641,  the 
long  parliament,  after  their  rupture  with  the  King, 
assumed  the  same  power  with  regard  to  the  licensing 

of 
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CHAP,  of  books;  and  tlus  authority*  was  contiivied  during 
^LXXI.  all  the  period  of  the  republic  and  protectorship', 
^1680  "^  ^^^  years  after  the  restoration,  an  act  was  passed 
^*  reviving  the  republican  ordinances^  This  act  ex- 
pired in  1679 ;  but  was  revived  in  the  first  of  King 
James.  The  liberty  of  the  press  did  not  even  com- 
mence with  the  revolution.  It  was  not  till  1694, 
that  the  restraints  were  taken  off;  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  King  and  his  ministers,  who,  seang 
no  where,  in  any  government,  during  present  or 
past  ages,  any  example  of  such  unlimited  freedom, 
doubted  much  of  its  salutary  effects,  and  probably 
thought  that  no  books  or  writings  would  ever  so 
much  improve  the  general  understanding  of  men,  as 
to  render  it  safe  to  entrust  them  with  an  indulgence 
80  easily  ikbused. 

Iv  1677,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  burning  heretics  was 
repealed ;  a  prudent  measure,  while  the  nation  was 
in  continual  dread  of  the  return  of  popery. 

Amidst  the  thick  cloud  of  bigotry  and  ignorance 
which  overspread  the  nation,  during  the  common- 
wealth and  protectorship,  there  were  a  few  sedate 
philosophers,  who,  in  the  retirement  of  Oxford^ 
cultivated  their  reason,  and  established  conferences 
for  the  mutual  communication  of  their  discoveries  in 
physics  and  geometry.  Wilkins  a  clergyman,  who 
had  married  Gromwel's  sister,  and  was  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Chester,  promoted  these  philosophical 
conversations.  Immediately  after  the  restoration, 
these  men  procured  a  patent,  and  having  enlarged 
their  number,  were  denominated  the  Royal  Society. 
But  this  patent  was  all  they  obtained  from  the  King. 
Though  Charles  was  a  lover  of  the  sciences,  particu- 
larly chemistry  and  mechanics ;  he  animated  them  by 
his  example  alone,  not  by  his  bounty.  His  craving 
courtiers   and  mistresses,  by  whom  he  was  perpe* 

'  ^ScobeU,  i,  44.  i j^.  ii.  88.  230. 
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tually  surrounded^  engrossed  all  his  es:pence,  and  CHAP, 
left  him   neither  money   nor   attention  for  literary   LXXI. 
merit.     His  contemporary^  Lewis,  who  fell  short  of  '^  ^^l'  ~^ 
the  King's  genius  and  knowledge  in  this  particular,     ^    ^* 
much  exceeded  him  in  liberality.    Besides  pensions 
conferred  on  learned  men  throughout  all  Europe, 
his  academies  were  directed  by  rules,  and  supported 
by  salaries :  A  generosity  which  does  great  honour 
to  his  memory ;    and,  m  the  eyes  of  all  the  inge-  * 
nious  part  of  mankind,  will  be  esteemed  an  atone* 
ment  for  manj  of  the  errors  of  his  reign.     We  may 
be  surprised  that  this  example  should  not  be  more 
followed  by  princes;   since  it  is  certain  that  that 
bounty,  so  extensive,  so  beneficial,    and   so  much 
celebrated,  cost  not  this  Monarch  so  great  a»sum  as 
is  often  conferred  on  one  useless  overgrown  favourite 
or  "courtier. 

But  though  the  French  academy  of  sciences  was 
directed,  encouraged,  and  supported  by  the  sove- 
reign, there  arose  in  England  some  men  of  superior, 
genius  who  were  more  than  sufficient  to  cast  the 
balance,  and  who  drew  on  themselres  and  on  thar 
native  country  the  regard  and  attention  of  Europe. 
Besides  Wilkins,  Wren,  Wallis,  eminent  mathema- 
ticians} Hooke,  an  accurate  observer  by  micro- 
scopes ;  and  Sydenham,  the  restorer  of  true  physic ; 
there  flourished  during  this  period  a  Boyle  and  a 
Newton;  men  who  trod  with  cautious,  and  there- 
fore the  more  secure  steps,  the  only  road  which  leads 
to  true  philosophy. 

Boyle  improved  the  pneumatic  engine  invented 
by  Otto  Guericke,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  make 
several  new  and  curious  experiments  on  the  air,  as 
well  as  on  other  bodies :  His  chemistry  is  much, 
admired  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  art ; 
His  hydrostatics  contain  a  greater  mixture  of  rea- 
soning and  invention  with  experiment  than  any 
other  of  his  works ;  but  hi^  reasoning  is  still  remote 

from 
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C  H'AP.  from  that  boldness  and  temerity  which  had  led  astray 
LXXI.  so  many  philosophers.     Boyle  was  a  great  partisan 

^■"^7^    ^  of  the  mechanical   philosopny ;  a  theory  which,  by 

^'     discovering   some    of  the    secrets  of   nature,    and 

allowing  us  to  imagine  the  rest,  is  so  agreeable  to 

the  natural  vanity  and  curiosity  of  men.     He  died  in 

1691,  aged  65. 

In  Newton  this  island  may  boast  of  having  pro- 
duced the  greatest  and  rarest  genius  that  ever  rose 
for  the  ornament  and  instruction  of  the  species. 
Cautious  in  admitting  no  principles  but  such  as  were 
founded  on  experiment ;  but  resolute  to  adopt  every 
such  principle,  however  new  or  unusual:  From 
modesty,  ignorant  of  his  superiority  above  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  and  thence  less  careful  to'  accommodate 
his  reasonings  to  common  apprehensions :  More 
anxious  to  merit  than  acquire  fame :  He  was,  from 
these  causes,  long  unknown  to  .the  world  ;  but  his 
reputation  at  last  broke  out  with  a  lustre,  which 
scarely  any  writer,  during  his  own  life-time,  had 
ever  before  attained.  While  Newton  seemed  to 
draw  off  the  veil  from  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  he  shewed  at  the  same  time  the  imperfections 
of  the  mechanical  philosophy ;  and  thereby  restored 
her  ultimate  secrets  to  that  obscurity  in  which  they 
ever  did  and  ever  will  remain.  He  died  in  1727, 
aged  85. 

This  age  was  far  from  being  so  favourable  to 
polite  literature  as  to  the  sciences.  Charles,  though 
fond  of  wit,  though  possessed  himself  of  a  considerable 
share  of  it,  though  his  taste  in  conversation  seems 
to  have  been  soimd  and  just,  served  rather  to  cor- 
nipt  than  improve  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  his 
time.  When  the  theatres  were  opened  at  the  re- 
storation, and  freedom  was  again  given  to  plea- 
santry and  ingenuity ;  men,  after  so  long  an  absti- 
nence, fed  on  these  delicacies  with  less  taste  and 
avidity,  and  the  coarsest  and  most  irregular  species  of 
10  wit 
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wit  was  received  by  the  court  as  well  as  by  the  CHAP, 
people.     The  productions  represented  at  that  time  on    LXXL 
the  stage,  were  such  monsters  of  extravagance  and  ^    "    ^ 
folly ;  so    utterly   destitute  of  all   reason  or    even  '* 

common  sense ;  that  they  would  be  the  disgrace  of 
English  literature,  had  not  the  nation  made  atone- 
ment for  its  former  admiration  of  them,  by  the 
total  oblivion  to  which  they  are  now  condemned. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Rehearsal,  which  ex- 
posed these  wild  productions,  seems  to  be  a  piece  ci 
ridicule  carried  to  excess;  yet  in  reality  the  copy 
scarcely  equals  some  of  the  absurdities  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  originals  "^^ 

This  severe  satire,  together  with  the  good  sense 
of  the  nadon,  corrected,  after  some  time,  the- extra- 
vagancies of  the  fashionable  wit ;  but  the  produc- 
tions of  literature  still  wanted  much  of  that  correct- 
ness and  delicacy  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the 
andents,  and  in  the  French  writers,  their  judicious 
imitators.  It  was  indeed  during  this  period  chiefly, 
that  that  nation  left  the  English  behind  them  in  the 
productions  of  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  and  other 
branches  of  polite  letters ;  and  acquired  a  superiority, 
which  the  efforts  of  English  writers,  during  the 
subsequent  age,  did  more  successftilly  contest  with 
them.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  imported  from 
Italy  into  this  island  as  early  as  into  France;  and 
made  at  first  more  sensible  advances.  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Johnson,  were  superior  to  their 
cotemporaries,  who  flourished  in  that  kingdom. 
Milton,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Harvey,  were  at 
least  equal  to  their  cotemporaries.  The  reign  c^ 
Charles  U.,  which  some  preposterously  represent  as 
our  Augustan  age,  retarded  the  progress  of  polite 
literature  in  this  island;  and  it  was  then  found, 
that    the  inlmeasurable   licendousness,  indulged   or 

«  Tbe  Duke  of  Bttckiogham  died  on  the   i6th  of  April  ^ 
t688. 
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C  H  AP.  rather  applauded  at  cdurt,  was  more  destructive  to  the 
LXXI.  refined  arts,  than  evea  the  cant,  nonsense,  and  <?njthu- 
^i68q    *  s^"^  ^^  tb^  preceding  period.        • 

Most  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  this  age  remain 
monuments  of  genius,  perverted  by  indecency  and 
bad  taste;  and  none  more  than  Dryden,  both  by 
reason  of  the  greatness  of  his  talents,  and  the  gross 
abuse  which  he  made  of  them.  His  plays,  excepting 
a  few  scenes,  are  utterly  disfigured  by  vice  or  folly, 
or  both.  His  translations  appear  too  much  the  off- 
spring of  haste  and  hunger  :  Even  his  fables  are  ill- 
chosen  tales,  conveyed  in  an  incorrect,  though  spirited . 
versification.  Yet,  amidst  this  great  number  of 
loose  productions,  the  refuse  of  our  language,  there 
are  found  some  small  pieces,  his  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia, 
the  greater  part  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  a 
few  more,  which  discover  so  great  genius,  such 
richness  of  expression,  such  pomp  and  variety  of 
numbers,  that  they  leave  us  equally  full  of  regret 
imd  indignation,  on  account  of  the  inferiority,  or 
rather  great  absurdity  of  his  other  writings.'  He 
died  in  1701,  aged  6g. 

The  very  name  of  Rochester  is  oflfensive  to 
modest  ears ;  yet  "does  his  poetry  discover  such 
energy  of  style  and  such  poignancy  of  satire,  as  give 
ground  to  imagine  what  <^  fine  a  genius,  had  'he 
fallen  in  a  more  happy  age,  and  had  followed  better 
ja[iodels,  was  capable  01  producing.  The  ancient 
mtirists  often  used  great  Uberties  in  their  expression*; 
but  their  freedom  no  more  resembles  the  licentious- 
ness of  Rochester,  than  the  nakedness  of  an  Indian 
does  that  .of  a  common  prostitute. 

Wycheri-ky  was  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of 
wit  and  libertinism;  and  he  attained  it:  He  was 
probably  capable  of  reaching  the  fame  of  true  comedy, 
and  instructive  ridicule.  Otway  had  a  genius  finely 
turned  to  the  pathetic ;  but  he  neither  observes  strictly 
the  rules  of  the  drama,  nor  the  rules,  still  more  essen- 

tiaji 
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tialf  of  propriety  and  decorum.  By  one  single  piece, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  did  tx)th  great  service  to 
his  age,  and  honour  to  himself.  The  Earls  of 
Mulgrave,  Dorset,  and  Roscommon,  wrote  in  a  good  ^^* 
taste,  but  their  productions  are  either  feeble  or  care* 
less.  The  Marquis  of  Halifax  discovers  a  refined 
genius  $  and  nothing  but  leisure  and  an  inferior  station 
seems  wanting  to  have  procured  him  eminence  in  lite« 
rature. 

Of  all  the  considerable  writers  of  this  age.  Sir 
William  Temple  is  almost  the  only  one  that  kept  him«» 
self  altogether  unpolluted  by  that  inundation  of  vice 
and  licentiousness  which  overwhelmed  the  ^nation* 
The  style  of  this  author,  though  extremely  negligent, 
and  even  infected  with  foreign  idioms,  is  agreeable 
and  interesting.  That  mixture  of  vanity  which  ap* 
pears  in  his  works,  is  rather  a  recommendation  to 
them.  *By  means  of  it,  we  enter  into  acquaintance 
with  the  character  of  the  author,  full  of  honour  and 
humanity  ;  and  fancy  that  we  are  engaged,  not  in  the 
perusal  of  a  book,  but  in  conversation  with  a  compa* 
nion.     He  died  in  1698,  aged  70. 

Though  Hudibras  was  published,  and  probably 
composed,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  Butler  may 
justly,  as  well  as  Milton,  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  • 
foregoing  period.  No  composition  abounds  so  much 
as  Hudibras  in  strokes  of  juil  and  inimitable  wit;  yet 
there  are  many  performances  which  give  us  great  or 
greater  entertainment  on  the  whole  perusal.  The 
allusions  in  Butler  are  often  dark  and  far-fetched ;  and 
though  scarcely  any  author  was  ever  able  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  so  few  words,  he  often  employs  too 
many  thoughts  on  one  subject,  and  thereby  becomes 
prolix  after  an  unusual  manner.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  erudition  Butler  has  introduced  with  so  good  a 
grace  into  a  work  of  pleasantry  and  humour :  Hudi- 
bras is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  learned  compositions 
that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.  The  advantage 
which  the  royal  cinse  received  from  this  poem,  in  ex- 

VOL.  VIII.  z  posing 
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CHAP,  posing  the  fanaticism  and  feke  pretensions  of  the  fot- 
LXXI.  mer  parliamentary  party,  was  prodigious.  The  King 
himself  had  so  good  a  taste,  as  to  be  highly  pleased 
with  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  had  even  got  a  great 
part  of  it  by  heart :  Yet  was  he  either  so  careless  in 
his  temper,  or  so  little  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  libe- 
rality, or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  gratitude,  that 
he  allowed  the  author,  a  man  of  virtue  and  probity, 
to  live  in  obscurity,  and  die  in  want**.  Dryden  is  an 
instance  of  a  negligence  of  the  same  kind.  His  Absa- 
lom sensibly  contributed  to  the  victory  which  the 
Tories  obtained  over  the  Whigs,  after  the  exclusion 
of  parliaments :  Yet  could  not  this  merit,  aided  by  his 
great  genius,  procure  him  an  establishment  which 
might  exempt  him  from  the  necessity  of  writing  for 
bread.  Otway,  though  a  professed  royalist,  could 
not  even  procure  bread  by  his  writings ;  and. he  had 
the  singular  fare  of  dying  literally  of  hunger.  These 
incidents  throw  a  great  stain  on  the  memory  of 
Charles,  who  had  discernment,  loved  genius,  waS 
liberal  of  money,  but  attained  not  the  praise  of  true 
generosity. 

^  Butler  died  in  i68d»  aged  6S. 
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N.Ji.  Hie  iloman  Numerals  direct  to  the  Volume,  and 
the  Figures  to  the  Page. 


j^BBjST  LAJ^DSi  the  immediate  inconVeniencies  resulting  from  theiif 

alienation  into  lay-hands  at  the  Reformation^  iv.  327. 
Ahheyi^  their  rich  revenues^  iv.  1 84.     l^he  hospitality  exercised  by  them, 

ib*     See  Monasteries, 
jthhot^  Archbishop,  i&  suspended  and  confined,  for  refusing  to  license 

Sibthorp's  sermon  dn  genefal  loans,  vi,  216.      Is  employed  by  the 

Lords,  to  moderate  the  pretensions  of  the  Commonsi  in  the  petitiGu 

of  right,  251. 
Mhtif  are  excluded  frotn  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  iv.  205* 

See  Monasteries, 
Ahhorrefi  and  petittoluftf  an  account  of  the  origin  of  those  party  dis-* 

tinetions,  viii.  126.     The  former  persecuted,  and  the  latter  counte- 
nanced, by  the  House  of  Commons,  129. 
Acadie  is  yielded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  vii.  42  j. 
Accay  daughter  of  j£lla  King  of  JDeira^  is  married  to  Ethelfred  King  of 

Bemicia^  i.  26. 
Acrcy  a  dity  in  Palestine,  besieged  by  the  Christians,  iii  13.     Taken  by 

the  assistance  of  Ridhard  t.  of  England^  and  Philip  of  France,  1^4 

The  firarrison  butchered,  22. 
Adehy  daughter  df  King  William  the  Conqileroi',  her  issue,  sliewing  the 

foundation  of  King  Stephen's  pretensions,  i,  350. 
Aihlfridy  King  of  Bernicia,  establishes  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland^ 

i.  26.  40.     Great  slaughter  of  British  monks  bv,  41.     Destroys  the 

Vast  monastery  of  Bangor,  M.     Defeated  and  killed  by  Redwal,  King 

of  the  East  Angles,  42. 
Adjournment  of  parliament,  distinction  between  that  by  the  King,  and 

the  House  of  Commons  by  themselves,  vi.  275,  note^ 
AdmtraU  Lord  High^  an  account  of  tho^e  who  filled  that  post  during  the 

reign  of  James  I.  vi.  156.     Those  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  vii.  I55« 
■Adrlany  Emperor,  builds  his  famous  rampart  between  Britain  and  Cale« 

donia,  i.  10.     Completed  by  Severus,  ih. 
Adrian  IIL  an  English  Pope,  his  motives  for  making  a  grant  of  Ireland 

t^  Henry  II.  of  England,  i.  426. 
Adrian  VL  Pope^  his  Conduct  toward  the  Reformers,  iv.  39;     Die8» 

48. 

2  2  Adultery  f 
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AduUiry^  the  legal  compo«doii  for,  amoBg  our  Saxon  aiice8ton» 

i.  2tO* 

JElUf  a  SazoDi  defeats  the  Britonsi  and  aettles  in  Sussex,  i.  22.  See 
Sussex*  .  ,       .    ■ 

,  another  Saxon  of  that  name,  is  ipade  King  of  Deira,  i.  26. 

^tiust  why  unable  to  listen  to  the  embassy  of  the  Britons  for  assistance, 
i.  14.  .... 

Agltatorsi  or  representatives  of  the  army,  in  the  military  parliament, 
chosen,  vii.  87,  Send  Comet  Joyce  to  seize  the  King  from  Holdenby, 
88.  Their  meetings  forbid  by  Cromwel,  109.  Disorders  committed 
by  them,  166.     Are  suppressed  by  the  generals,  167. 

jignes  Sorrelj  mistress  of  Charles  VII.,  assists  the  Queen  in  recovering 
him  from  his  dejection  on  the  siege  of  Orleans,  iii.  141. 

Agrtcolut  Julius,  finally  subdues  th?  Britons,  as  far  as  Caledonia,  i.  9. 
How  he  secures  their  subjection,  ih.     His  civil  institutions,  ih. 

Agricukure^  evidence  of  the  bad  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
IV.  278.     State  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  vi«  i88.^ 

jiix  la  CbaPelU^  treaty  of,  m  result  of  the  triple  alliance,  vii.  457. 

Alasco^  John,   a   Polish   Nobleman,   being  expelled,  turns  protestant 

freacher,  and  ukes  refuge  with  his  congregation  in  England,  iv.  347. 
s  protected  by  the  council,  th.     Is  forced  to  leave  £ngland  at  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  378. 

Alhano^  the  Pope's  legate,  excommunicates  Prince  Richard,  son.  of 
Henry  II.,  for  rebelling  against  his  father,  i«46o. 

Albany^  Duke  of,  brother  to-  Robert  III.  King  of  Scotland,  assumes  the 
administration,  iii.  75.  EnjOvs  the  regal  power  by  the  death  of  hi$ 
brother  and  the  captivity  or  his  nephew,  \h.  Sends  forces  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  who  defeat  and  kiU  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  1 14. 
Dies,  128.     Cliaracter  of  his  son  Murdac,  ih* 

■■■■■  »  ,Duke  of,  is  invited  over  by  the  influence  of  the  Lord  Hume,  to  ac- 
cept the  regency  of  Scotland,  iv.  6.  The  state  of  the  kingdom  as  it 
appeared  to  him  at  his  arrival,  ib.  Is  prejudiced  against  Hume  by  the 
enemies  of  that  nobleman,  7.  The  young  King  carried  off  by  hit 
mother,  t  j.  Lord  Hume  makes  war  against  him,  and  is  put  to  death 
by  him,  8.  Goes  over  to  France,  fX  Returns  to  Scotland,  42. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  the  English,  and  returns  to  France,  43.  Comes 
back,  but  his  operations  against  England  disconcerted,  45.  Leaves 
Scotland  finally,  ih. 

Albemarle^  Earl  of,  foments  a  rebellion  of  the  Barons  against  Henry  Ill.y 
ii.  1 5  3 .  Loses  Rockingham  castle,  but  gains  Fotheringay ,  and  others, 
ib.    Is  excommunicated  by  Pandolf  the  legate,  ib*    Submits,  and  is 

'    pardoned,  154. 

,  General  Monk,  created  Duke  of,  vii.  350.    Procures  the  con- 

denmation  of  Argyle,  368.     Engages  the  Dutch  Admiral  for  four 
days,  410.     His  death  and  character,  467,  note. 

Albert  and  Theodin  appointed  le^tes  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  i*  431.  Their  accommodation  with  Henry  IL  oa 
the  account  of  it,  432..    Absolve  him,  433. 

A^iffues,  who  they  were,  ii.  66."  A  crusade  against  them  jpublished 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  ij.    Exterminated,  67. 

Albineyt 
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jtlhine^f  Wiliiam  de,  defends  the  castle  of  Rochester  for  the  BarOns 
against  King  John»  ii,  93.     Is  obliged  to  surrender,  ih. 

jflcuitif  a  clergyman^  sent  by  OfFa»  King  of  Mercia»  to  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne^  and  becomes  his  preceptor  in  the  sciences,  i.  50. 

Alderman  and  Earl,  synonimous  terms  in  the  Saxon  laws  and  annals, 
i.  576. 

Jlldredf  Archbishop  of  York,  crowng  King  Harold,  i.  179.  Crowns 
William  the  Conqueror,  236.     Dies  in  grief,  257. 

Ahi  its  price  in  the  reign  of  Henij  III.,  u.  224. 

AlengoHy  besieged  by  John  King  of  England,  iL  50.  The  siege  raised 
by  the  address  of  Philip  of  France,  51. 

■    '        ,  Duke  of,  created  Duke  of  Aniou,  v.  230. 

Alexander  II.,  Pope,  his  motives  for  declaring  in  nivour  of  the  Norman 
invasion,  i.  185.  256.  Sends  Ermenfroy  legate  to  William  the  Con* 
queror,  ib. 

——III.,  Pope,  driven  from  Rome,  by  the  Ant  ipope  Victor  IV.,  381.  * 
Abject  honours  paid  to,  bv  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  ih. 
Annuls  the  constitutions  or  Clarendon,  396*  Deceives  the  intentions 
of  Henry  II.  in  the  grant  of  a  legantine  commission,  M.  His  honour- 
able reception  of  Archbishop  Becket,  and  cool  behaviour  to  Henry's 
embassy,  403.  Attempts  by  his  nuncios  to  reconcile  them,  410.  Ap» 
peased  by  Henry's  submissions  on  the  occasion  of  Becket's  murder, 
420.  Canonizes  Becket,  42 1  •  Issues  bulls  at  Henry's  desire  against 
his  sons,  437. 

IV.,  Pope,  publishes  a  crusade  against  Sicily,  ii.  173.    His  levies 


on  the  English  clergy  to  carry  it  on,  it.     Threatens  the  kingdom  with 
an  interdict  f(sr  non-payment  of  his  demand,  174. 

VI.,  Pope,  sends  a  nuncio  to  engage  Henry  VII.  of  England  in 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  iii.  384. 

-III.  King  of  Scotland,  espouses  the  sister  of  Edward  I.  of  Eng* 


land,  ii.  245.     His  death,  ib. 

Alexis  Comnenus,  Emperor  of  Greece,  his  policy  to  get  rid  of  the  Cru- 
saders, i.  309. 

Alfordy  encounter  there,  between  Montrose  and  Baillie,  vii.  51. 

Alfred^  accompanies  his  father  Ethel  wolf  in  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
i.  171.  Assists  his  brother  King  Ethelredagainst  the  Danes,  74.  Suc- 
ceeds him  to  the  crown,  76.  Is  anointed  at  Rome  by  Pope  Leo  III., 
ib.  Progress  of  his  education,  77.  Is  worsted  by  the  Danes,  ib. 
Fights  several  battles  with  them,  79.  Forced  to  relinquish  his  donu- 
fiions  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  8o.  Anecdote  of  him  during  this 
concealment,  ib.  Collects  some  retainers  in  a  secret  retreat,  ib.  Sal- 
lies and  routs  the  Danes,  8 1 .  Enters  their  camp  disguised  like  a  har- 
per, 82.  Defeats  them  again  and  admits  them  to  settle,  83.  His  civil 
mstitutions,  84.  91.  Forms  a  naval  force,  85.  Routs  Hastings  the 
Dane,  87.  Routs  Sigefert  the  Northumbrian  pirate,  89.  His  cha- 
nicter,  90.  State  of  Uie  nation  at  the  def»t  of  the  Danes,  91*  l&i- 
vides  England  into  districts  for  the  easy  execution  of  justice,  92.  The 
modes  of  juttiee  e^feiblished  by  him,  ib.  Appoints  juries  for  judicial 
decisions,  93.  His  regard  for  the  liberties  of  his  people,  96.  His 
care  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  ib*  His  oeconomy  of  his 
time,   97.     How  he  inculcated  iftOraltty,  ib.      His  literary  per* 
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formanees,  98.     His  attention  to  the  promotion  of  arts,  manufac* 

tureS)  and  comroercey  iB.     His  great  reputation  abroad,  99.     His 

children,  1^. 
/11/redf  a  Saxon  nobleman,  accused  of  conspiring  against  King  Athel- 

Stan,  his  extraordinary  fate^  i.  103. 
jdlfricy  Duke  of  Mercia,  his  infamous  character  and  history,  i,  i«i. 

Ti'eacherously  saves  the  Danish  fleet,  139.     Another  instance  of  1119 

perfidy,  142. 
Algiers  is  compelled  to  peace  hj  Admiral  Blake,  vii.  25^. 
Alice  Pierqe  becomes  the  favourite  of  Edward  HI.,  but  is  removed  fironi 

court,  ii«  483. 
AUen^  John,  his  character,  iv.  17,     Is  made  judge  of  Cardinal  Wolsey*i 

legantine  court,  #^.     Is  prosecuted  and  convicted  of  iniquity,  |8. 
Aliiance,  triple,  fprmed  against  L,ewis  XIV,,  vii.  43 j, 
AllffOftf   his   cruel  prosecution   in   tlie   star-chamber  for   slander,   vi. 

Allodial  and  feudal  possessions,  the  difference  betwaen,  explained,  and 
the  preference  of  the  latter  in  the  early  ages  shewn,  ii.  105,  106, 

^/AwiVi(,  William  King  of  Scotland,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  there  by 
the  English,  i,  445. 

Ahart  removed  frpm  the  wall  into  the  iniddle  of  the  church  by  the  first 
English  Reformers,  v.  1521. 

AlffUf  Duke  of,  concerts  with  Philip  of  Spain,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  massacre  of  the  French  Protestants, 
V.  9t.  See  Hugonoft  and  Medicis.  Enters  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  for  an  insurrection  in  England,  163.  Is  em- 
ployed by  Philip  to  oppress  the  Flemings,  ]9j.  His  character,  ib* 
His  cruelties,  tb.  Some  money  sent  for  bim  from  Genoa,  siezed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  194.  Revenges  himself  on  the  English  merchants, 
195,  His  cruel  extortions  on  the  Flemings,  ib.  Attempts  to  disturb 
the  English  government  in  fevour  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  196,  Re- 
yolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  215.  Condemns  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  a  rebel  and  confiscates  his  possessions,  ib*  His  cruelty  on  reducing 
Harlem,  316*  Is  finally  repulsed  at  Alcmaer,  and  splicits  to  be  re- 
called from  the  Low  Countries,  ib*  Boasts  of  his  infamous  conduct, 
217. 

Amboyna^  cruelties  practised  by  the  Dutch  towards  the  English  factors 
there,  vi.  185,     Why  this  injury  was  not  properly  resented,  ib. 

Ambrosius  commands  the  Britons  against  Hengist,  i.  2i. 

Amerciaments  i  the  arbitrary  manner  of  opposing,  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
Kings,  ii.  136. 

America^  when  first  discovered,  iii.  40^  Great  alterations  in  the  Euro 
pean  nations  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  ib.  The  different 
claims  made  by  the  European  nations  to  their  discoveries  in,  vi.  95. 
Colonies  established  there  by  James  I.  i86. 

Amiens f  the  states  of  France  summoned  there  by  Liewis  XI.^^MI  the  appeal 
to  him  by  Henry  III.  and  the  Barons  of  England,  ii.  201.     The  ap- 
peal decided  in  favour  of  Henry,  tb.     Treaty  of  alUance  there  betw^e^ 
the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and  Bntany,  iii.  128* 
.  ^ncramf  battle  of,  iv.  249. 

Af^fkh  who,  and  where  wj  settled  in  Britaini  i.  22. 25* 
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AnAesef^  atUeked  by  Suetonius  PaulinuSy  i.  8.  The  Druids  destroyed 
there,  ih. 

Angliay  East,  history  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  ol^  L  46. 

^ijy/o-Nonnan  government,  the  executive  power  of,  where  lodged* 
ii.  121*  The  judicial  power  how  distributed,  tb.  The  Crown  re- 
venue,  in  what  it  consisted,  125.     Talliages  levied  by,  126. 

Angus y  Earl  of,  marries  Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV.  of  Scdtlanda 
iv.  5.  She  gets  a  divorce  firom  him,  and  marries  a^ain,  123.  Is 
forced  to  fly  into  England  by  the  young  Kijig,  i^.  Joms  the  Englifh 
army  against  James  V.  of  Scotland,  228.  Returns  to  Scotland,  and 
takes  part  with  the  Earl  of  Arran  against  Cardinal  Beaton,  232.  Con- 
ducts the  retreat  of  the  Scots  army  from  the  Englifli  on  the  flight  of 
Arran,  248.  Inspires  Arran  with  resolution  to  face  the  English  again, 
who  are  defeated  at  Ancram,  249*  Conunands  the  van  at  the  battle 
of  Pinkey,  303. 

Anjouy  Duke  of,  brother  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  defeats  and  kills  the 
Prince  of  Cond^  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  v.  f  86.  Defeats  Coligni  at 
Montcontour,  188.  Is  proposed  as  a  husband  to  Elizabeth  Queen  of 
England,  189.  Is  elected  King  of  Poland,  210.  Takes  possession  of 
the  crown  of  France,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles,  th*  Sec 
Henry  III*  of  France. 

■  the  Duke  of  Alengon,  created  Duke  of,  v.  239.     Sends  over 

Simier  to  prosecute  his  suit  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  ib*  See  SumUr* 
Pays  Elizabeth  a  private  visit,  240.  Articles  for  his  marriage  prepared, 
241.  Is  sent  in  the  service  of  the  States  to  the  Low  Countries.  242* 
His  operations  there,  243.  Comes  over  to  England,  fi.  Receives  a  ring 
from  Elizabeth,  244.  The  Queen  breaks  off  the  nuitch  .with  him, 
247.     Is  expelled  the  Netherlands,  returns  home  and  dies,  ib* 

Aniafheada  the  Danifh  pirates  against  King  Athelstan,  i.  105.  His  stra» 
tagem  to  gain  intelligence  in  Athelstan's  camp,  ib.  Athelstan's  pru- 
dent conduct  on  the  occasion,  io6. 

Annates t  an  act  of  parliament  passed  by  Henry  VIII.  against  levying, 
iv.  107. 

Anne^  sister  of  the  Emperor  Winceslaus,  and  Queen  of  Richard  II.,  her 
ineffectual  suit  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  favour  of  Sir  Simon  Bur- 
ley,  iii.  22. 

1^——  Princess,  Lady  of  Beaujou,  her  character,  iii.  335.  Vested  with 
the  government  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIII.,  ib* 
The  administration  disputed  by  Lewis  Duke  of  Orleans,  336.  Mo- 
tives of  her  embassy  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  337, 

m  of  Cleves,  is  sent  over  to  oe  married  to  Henry  VIII,  of  England, 
iv.  202.  Henry  sees  her  privately,  and  is  disgusted  with  her,  ib.  Is 
nevertheless  married  by  him,  204*  Is  divorced  from  Henry,  209* 
Her  insensibility  under  this  treatment,  2 1  o.  Refuses  to  return  home,  ib* 

—Lady,  daughter  of  James  Duke  of  York,  married  to  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  viii.  204.  Deserts  with  her  hufband  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  296.  Is  declared  successor  to  the  crown  on  failure  of  the 
issue  of  her.  sister  Mary,  319. 

AnseJmf  a  Norman  abbot,  appointed  ArchbiAop  of  Canterbury  by  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  301.    Opposes  the  violences  of  tlie  Kiogy  302.  Preaches 

2  4  successful!/ 
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^uccMsfuDy  against  the  then  fashionable  modeft  of  dreas,  303. 
the  pretensions  of  Urban  to  the  papacy,  i^.  In  what  manner  he  fur- 
nished his  quota  of  soldiers  demanded  by  the  King  for  his  expedition 
against  Wales,  304.  Retires  to  Rome,  and  his  <emporalitie6  con* 
fiscatedy  ib.  Assists  at  the  council  of  Bari,  ih*  Recalled  by  Henry  I., 
317.  Refuses  homage  to  him»  318.  Assists  at  a  council  to 
debate  on  the  King's  mtended  mamage,  i^.  Acquires  the  King*s 
confidence,  320.  Procures  an  accommodation  between  the  King  and 
his  brother  Robert,  321.  Refuses  to  consecrate  the  Bishops  invested 
by  Henry,  328.  Retires  to  Rome,  and  his  revenues  again  confiscated, 
329.  Returns  to  his  monastery  in  Normandy,  it.  Compromise  with, 
t3-  3«- 

^ft/tm/ history,  causes  of  the  uncertainty  of,  pmnted  out,  i.  1. 19. 

Antomof  Don,  Prior  of  Crato,  solicits  assistance  from  England  to  asaert 
his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  v.  348.  Obtains  a  small 
fleet,  349.     The  expedition  fails,  350. 

JIntwerpf  joyful  reception  of  the  English  merchants  there,  on  the  re« 
newal  of  commerce  with  Flanders  by  Henry  VII.,  iii*  378.  A  revolt 
of  the  Protestants  there  aeainst  the  catholic  worship,  v.  192.  The 
insurgents  suppressed  by  tne  Prince  of  Orange,  ib* 

Appeals  from  interior  to  superior  courts,  how  appointed  by  the  hws  of 
Alfred,  i.  93.  From  the  barons'  courts,  how  regulated  by  parlia- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  ii.  223.  To  Rome,  forbid  by  par* 
liament,  iv.  ii2«  From  chancery  to  the  House  of  Peers,  fost  came 
into  practice,  vi.  no,  note* 

Apprentices  of  London  petition  the  long  parliament,  vi.  47^. 

ArchangeU  a  passage  to,  discovered,  and  a  trade  o'pened  with  Muscovy, 
V.478. 

Arcemboldif  a  Genoese  Bishop,  fiu-ms  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Saxony^ 
of  Magdalen,  Pope  Leo's  sister,  iv«  34.  Appoints  the  preadiing  of 
them  to  the  Dominicans,  ih.     See  Indulgences  and  Lntber. 

Jhrcbff  the  King's  fool,  loses  his  place  for  exercising  his  wit  on  Arch«  . 
bishop  Laud,  vi.  313. 

Ardesj  interview  between  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of 
France,  in  a  plain  near,  iv.  22.  Grand  tournament  held  by  them 
there,  25 • 

Arvyhi  Earl  of,  with  his  son  Lord  Lorn,  enters  into  the  association  of  re* 
formers  called  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord^  v.  22.  Attends  the 
Queen-regent  in  her  attempt  to  suppress  the  protestant  riots,  27, 
Si^s  the  new  covenant  of  the  Congregation^  30.  Enters  into  a  con- 
spuvcy  against  Mary  at  Stirling,  90.  Is  forced  to  fly  into  England, 
91.     Is  invited  back  by  Darnl^,  97.   Is  reconciled  to  the  Queen,  i^* 

— — ,  Earl  of,  his  character,  vi,  ^36.  Subscribes  to  the  covenant,  ih. 
Deserts  his  anny  at  the  approach  of  Montrose,  vii.  49.  Refuses  any 
intimacy  with  Charles  II.  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  i86»  Submita^ 
to  the  commonwealth,  207.     Is  tried  and  executed,  368. 

■  I  ■■■■ ,  Earl  of,,  tee  Zom,  Is  again  condemned  for  leasmg-makbg,  viii, 
169.  Escapes  to  Holland,  170.  Engages  in  the  Duke  of  Mon, 
mouth's  conspiracy,  185.  Urges  Monmouth  to  rebel  aeainst  James  II« 
228.     Invades  Scotland,  237.     Is  takea  and  executed,  238. 

Ariansp 
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jtrianf,  two  burnt  during  the  reign  of  JameiL  vi.  163. 

Ariin^tm^  Bennet  Earl  of,  made  secretary  of  state  by  Charles  II«,  viu 
393.  Becomes  one  of  the  ctAai  ministryt  458.  Hk  chaittd^* 
460*  Is  sent  to  Holland,  to  treat  with  LcwisXIV.  concemmg  peace 
with  the  states^  j^%. 

Armada%  the  invincible  one  of  Spain,  preparations  for  the  e<|ppnient  of, 
▼•333*  Sails  from  Lisbon  and  is  scattered  by  a  storm,  339.  Its 
stren^  when  repaired,  340.  Makes  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
Enghsh  fleet,  342.  Is  attacked  and  disconcerted  at  Odais  by  the 
English  admiral,  343.  Sails  northward  on  its  return  home,  and  it 
detUoyed  by  a  storm,  344. 

Arma^nacs  and  Burgundtans^  these  party  denominations  in  Frwice  ez- 
pkuned,  and  the  troubles  occasioned  thereby,  iii.  94. 104. 

Anmes^  standing,  the  first  rise  of,  iii.  405*  When  first  introduced  into 
England,  Tii.  360*  Number  of  standing  forces  kept  up  from  the  rt« 
storation  to  the  Revolution,  viii.  3a6. 

Armmianumf  is  persecuted  in  the  United  Provinces,  ri.  57.  Refiee* 
dens  on  the  opinion  of,  166.    Is  attacked  by  the  House  ot  Commons, 

Armonca*     SeefBritany. 

Arwuy  coats  of,  custom  of  using  them  first  introduced  into  Europe  dm> 
ing  the  crusades,  ii.  38. 

Amutromg9  Sir  Thomas,  is  seized  and  esecut^  without  trial,  for  engage 
ing  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  conspiracy,  vii.  189*  "  ^ 

Armyt  feudal,  its  disadvanuges,  ii.  265.  Becomes  disused  in  favour  of 
a  mercenary  one,  866» 

,  parliamentary,  first  raised,  and  the  command  given  to  the  Earl 
of  EfTex,  vi.  490.  See  its  operations  under  the  respective  Generals, 
EfeK>  Fairfax^  Mancbejierj  &c.  Mutiny  of,  vii,  85.  Forms  a 
militarv  parliament,  87.  Seizes  the  King,  88.  Chooses  Cromwel 
greneral,  ^.  Is  marched  to  St.  Albans,  91.  Enters  into  a  nego. 
tiation  with  the  parliament,  96.  Accuses  the  Presbyterian  leaders  in 
parliament  of  high  treason,  i^.  Removes  to  Reading,  after  obtaining 
Its  demands,  07.  Marches  back  to  Hounslow  Heath,  where  the 
spe^Ders  of  tne  two  Houses  arrive,  and  implore  its  protection,  lor* 
Arrives  in  London,  and  re-instates  the  speakers,  103.  Schemes 
of,  for  settling  the  nation,  io8.  Is  reduced  to  obedience  by  Crom* 
wel,  109.  Subdues  the  scattered  parties  of  royahtts,  iso*  For 
\^  future  (operations,  see  CromweL     Is  disbanded  at  the  restoration, 

355- 

■  ,  Scots.  See  Leven^  Earl  of  Lesley 9  Montrose^  and  Sc^lemd*, 
Arran^  James  Earl  of,  his  pretensions  to  the  administration  of  Scotland, 
during  the  minority  of  Mary,  daughter  of  James  V.,iv.  333*  Op- 
poses and  confines  Cardinal  Beaton,  th.  Contracts  the  infant  Queen 
to  Prince  Edward  of  England,  133.  Etades  the  demand  of  the  stipu* 
lated  hoftUges,  made  by  Sadler  the  English  ambassador,  334.  At- 
tempts  to  seize  the  young  Queen,  but  fails,  and  enten  into  an  ac- 
commodation, 235,  Renounces  the  reformed  rdiigion.  240.  At- 
tachea  himself  to  Beaton  4n  opposition  to  Lennox,  941 «  FoR:es 
liennox  to  fly  to  England^  245.    His  feebk  opposition  to  the  £ng 
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Inli  mcursionst  248.  The  English  defeated  at  Ancrani,  249^  Ra« 
vages  the  borders  of  England,  th.  Refuses  to  concur  in  the  execu- 
tion of  Wishart  the  reformer,  397.  Engages  the  Duke  of  Somer. 
0et  at  Pinkey,  303.  Receives  succours  m>m  France,  510.  Obtains 
a  pension  from  France,  and  is  created  Duke  of  Chatelrault,  312.  See 
Cbateirauh. 

Arrant  James  Stuart  of  Ochiltree,  made  Earl  of,  ▼.  247.  The  King 
taken  from  the  power  of  him  and  Lennox,  by  an  association  of  Scots 
nobility,  248*  Is  confined  to  his  own  house,  249.  Is  recalled  to 
court  on  uie  Kine's  escape,  255.  His  violent  tyrannical  conduct, 
256.  Is  degraded  from  his  authority,  and  deprived  of  his  title  and 
estate*  ib. 

Arrasy  congress,  at,  between  Charles  VI  I.  of  France  and  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Burgundy,  iii^  161. 

Arrays  commissions  of,  issued  by  Charles  I.  in  opposition  to  the  militia 
under  parlimentary  authority,  vi.  488. 

ArievllUy  James  de,  a  brewer  at  Ghent,  becomes  a  leader  of  the  popu^ 
lace  against  the  Flemish  nobiUty,  ii«  395,  Is  employed  by  Edward 
III.  of  England  to  bring  the  Flemings  to  assist  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  France,  396.     His  death,  437. 

Artbur^  Prince  of  t^ie  Silures,  is  the  prince  so  celebrated  by  the  British 
bards,  i.  24. 

—  ,  posthumous  son  of  Geoffrey,  third  son  of  King  Henry  I L  of 
England,  invested  in  the  dutchy  of  Britany,  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  grandfather,  i.  456-  Is  declared  successor  by  Richard  I.  on 
his  entering  into  a  crusade,  ii.  40.  His  title  asserted  by  the  barons 
of  the  French  provinces,  tb.  Is  taken  under  protection  of,  and 
educated  by,  Philip  of  France,  ai«  Joins  with  Philip,  and  com- 
mits hostilities  against  his  uncle  Joon,  46.  Is  knighted,  and  marries 
Philip's  daughter,  tf.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  John,  %h.  His  resolute 
behaviour  in  a  conference  with  him,  47.      Is  murdered  by  John, 


>  Prince,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.  born,  iii.  322.    Married  to 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  285.     Dies,  386. 

Artickif  six,  the  law  ou  passed  by  the  parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  for  abolishmg  diversity  of  opinions  in  relinon,  iv.  194. 
A  view  of  them,  ih*  Numerous  profecutions  commenced  on  this  act, 
200.  Is  rigorously  enforced,  212.  The  penalties  on  the  marriage 
of  priests  mitigated,  222.  A  farther  miugation  of  this  law,  343. 
This  statute  repealed,  306. 

^  ,  Lords  of.     See  Lords* 

Artillery t  reflections  on  the  effects  of^  in  war,  ii.  432.  First  used  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  ib.  When  Hrst  used  at  sieges,  iii.  148.  The  art  and 
nuuu^^ement  of,  improved  sooner  than  fortification,  i88. 

Artoist  Robert  de,  his  character,  and  how  he  lost  his  patrimony, 
ii,  393.  Is  favourably  received  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  ib* 
Stimuktes  Edward  to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France, 
ib*  Joins  the  army  of  Edward  on  his  invasion  of  France,  404*  Is 
routed  at  St.  Omer's,  ib.  Is  sent  with  Engliah  succours  to  £ritany» 
where  he  is  killedi  420* 

Artu 
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^rtti  the  advantages  of  cultivating  in  society,  iii.  400.     State  of,  dur« 

ing  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  vii.  341. 
/irundeif  Humphry,  an  insurrection  in  Devonshire  excited  and  headed 

by  him,  to  oppose  the  Reformation,  iv.  330.      He  is  taken  by  Lo(d 

Russel,  and  executed,  ib. 
— -- — ,  Earl  of,  condemned  by  the  House  of  Peers,  and  executed, 

iiL3i. 

',  Earl  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners,  at  Hampton- 


court,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  iof  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  v.  139, 
was  the  £rst  who  introduced  coaches  into  England,  484. 

-,  Earl,  of,  is  sent  with  an  army  to  reduce  the  Scotch  covenanters^ 


^J-  339- 

/ischamy  envoy  from  the  English  commonwealth  to  Madrid,  murdered 
there  by  banished  royalists,  vii.  250. 

^scuej  Anne,  cruelly  tortured  by  Wriothesely,  Chancellor,  for  denying 
the  real  presence  m  the  eucharist,  iv.  125  7.  Is  burnt  with  other  he- 
retics, ih. 

Ashley^  Lord,  one  of  the  cabal  ministry,  his  character,  vii.  458.  Is  made 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.     See  Shaftesbury. 

Ashe^  Mr.,  raises  an  insurrection  in  the  north  of  England,  against 
Henry  VIIL  under  the  name  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace^  iv.  171. 
Takes  Hull  and  York,  172.  Is  joined  by  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  Lord  Darcy,  ib.  His  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
sent  against  him,  173.     His  adherents  separate,  174.     Is  executed, 

175- 

Assassinsf  whence  the  origin  of  the  term  derived,  their  prince,  and  his 

'  dangerous  authority  and  principles,  ii.  18.  Causes  Conrade  Marquis 
of  Monferrat  to  be  assassinated,  10. 

/iuemblyf  Genend,  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  addresses  Queen  Mkry 
on  occasion  of  the  dot  at  the  house  of  Alison  Craig,  v.  52.  Ex- 
horts M^y  to  change  her  religion,  88.  Appoints  a  fast  to  free  King 
James  from  the  danger  of  evu  counsellors,  247.  Is  sununoned  by  . 
James,  248.  Votes  any  settlement  between  James  and  his  mother  a 
most  wicked  undertaking,  250.  Appoints  a  fast  on  the  day  fixed  for 
entertaining  the  French  Ambassadors,  ib.  Is  induced  to  submit  to  the 
King's  authority,  and  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishops,  vi.  89. 
Admits  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  King  with  great  reluctance, 
90.  The  Bishops  neglect  to  summon  it,  322.  One  summoned 
iinder  the  influence  of  the  covenanters,  333.  Meets  at  Glasgow, 
and  abolishes  episcopacy,  334.  Concessions  obtained  of  the  King, 
343.  Meets  by  tlieir  own  authority  together  with  a  convention  of 
states,  540.  Concurs  in  delivering  up  the  King  to  the  English  par- 
liament, vii.  79. 

^ of  divines  at  Westminsteri   new  regulation   of  religion    by, 

vii.  32.   Votes  the  divine  right  of  presbytery,  70.    Its  pgwcr  restricted 
by  parliament,  ib, 

Aiiley^  I^ord,  General  for  Charles!.,  is  defeated  by  Colonel  Morgan, 
vii.  65*, 

^ibehta^f  natural  son  of  Edward  the  Elder^  his  reign,  i,  I02*  Con- 
spired  against  by  Alfre^i  one  of  bis  nobles^  103.    Appoints  Sithrio 

th« 
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tlie  Dane  King  of  Northumberland,  104.   His  wars  against  Sithric^ 

sons  and  the  Scots,  iB.     His  character,  107. 
Afhelwoldf  favourite  of  Kin^  Edgar,  his  treacherous  behaviour  to  his 

-master  in  the  affair  of  EUhda,  134*     Killed  by  Edgar,  135. 
jitherton  Moor^  battle  of,  between  the  royalists  and  the  parliamentary 

forces  under  Lord  Fairfax,  vi,  535. 
Jitbokf  Earl  of,  forms  a  confederacy  of  Scots  nobles,  to  protect  Prince 

James  from  the  attempts  of  Bothwel,  and  to  punish  the  murderers  of 

his  father,  v.  11 8.    Bothwel  escapes,  and  Mary  resigns  faertelf  into 

the  hands  of  the  confederacy,  119. 
Auiley^  Lord,  heads  an  insurrection  in  the  west,  against  Henry  VII.,  iii. 

374.     Defeated  at  Blackheath,  and  executed,  376. 

■  ■  '  ■,  Sir  Thomas,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  Lord 
Chancellor  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  fv.  no. 

jfurnunfationt  court  of,  erected  for  the  management  of  the  revenues  of 
uie  suppressed  monasteries,  iv.  150. 

jtugsburgf  a  German  league  formed  there  against  Lewis  XIV.,  viii. 
277. 

jtugujtinef  a  Roman  Monk,  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  to  preach  Christianity 
in  Britain,  i.  33.  Assisted  in  his  mission  by  Queen  Bnmehaut,  iB* 
Is  favourably  received  by  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent,  34.  His  character 
and  successful  mission,  35.  Cases  of  conscience  proposed  by,  to  the 
Pope,  36.     Created  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  37. 

■  ■  ,  Friars  Church,  granted  to  Alasco  and  his  followers,  iv.  347. 
Augustus  C€sar  dissuades  ms  successors  from  enlarging  their  empire, 

i.  6. 
AvhOf  daughter  to  the  Eari  of  Gloucester,  married  to  John,  fourth  son 

of  Henry  II.,  ii.  2.     Is  divorced  by  him,  43. 
Aurayy  du  Guesctin,  defeated  by  the  English  near  Calais,  and  taken 

pnsoner,  ii.  473. 
Ayteue^  Admiral  Sir  George,  red^uces  the  English  colonies  in  America  to 

obedience  to  the  commonwealth,  vii.  205.      Engages  de  Ruyter  the 

Dutch  admiral,  214.    His  ship  taken  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Galloper- 

■ands,  412. 
Azlncoury  battle  of,  iii.  100.    Compared  with  those  of  Crecy  and  Poic- 


tiers,  ib.  103. 


B 


^ABINGTONy  Anthony,  his  character,  v.  284.      Engages  in  the 

^  service  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  258.  Enters  into  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  286.  He  and  his  associates  seized  and 
executed,  290. 

Bacon  J  Sir  Nicholas,  is  made  one  of  the  council,  and  Lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  5.  A  solemn  reli- 
gious disputation  held  before  him,  12.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  139. 
Prohibits  the  parliament  by  the  Queen's  order  from  meddling  with 

.  any  matters  of  state,  173.  Reprimands  the  Commons  for  then-  pre* 
sumption  at  the  close  of  this  session,  i8i. 
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SiU9Hf  Lord«  remarks  on  Us  account  of  Perkin  Warbec,  ui.4j5* 
Displays  to  the  privy-council  the  undutiful  expressions  in  the  Earl  of 
Esaex^s  letters^  v.  414.  The  former  friendly  patronage  afforded  him 
by  Essex,  41 6.  By  the  Queen^s  order  draws  up  a  narrative  of  Essex's 
examination  before  the  council,  ib*  His  omcious  assistance  at  the 
trial  of  Essexy  428.  Preserves  Hayward,  an  author,  from  the  indir* 
nation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  ms  pleasantry,  4^7.  His  speecn 
asainst  purveyance,  519.  Makes  a  speech  in  parliament  in  ntvour 
of  an  union  between  En^bnd  and  Scotland,  vi.  40.  42.  Attempts 
without  success  to  procure  an  establishment  for  the  cultivation  of  na» 
tural  philosophy,  167.  Is  discovered  to  have  taken  bribes  while  Chan* 
'  cell(»*,  109*  18  impeached,  confesses  the  charge,  is  fined,  and  com« 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  ib.  His  writings,  and  character,  ih*  Consi- 
dered as  a  philosopher,  and  writer,  194. 

BadkimifTf  Lord,  insults  Isabella,  Queen  to  Edward  II.  and  kills  some 
of  her  retinue,  ii.  347.  Is  punished  by  the  King,  ib.  Is  taken  at 
the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  tried,  and  executed,  389. 

BadoHf  Cerdic,  the  Saxon,  worsted  there  by  the  Britons,  i,  34. 

SdFnalt  Sir  Henry,  the  English  general  in  Ireland,  is  defeated  and 
killed  by  Tyrone,  v.  403. 

SajaJouy  Marquis  of,  and  viceroy  of  Peru,  is,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,   burnt  on  board  a  Spanish  galleon,  by  some  of  Blake's 

Xidron,  vii,  257. 
,  of  Jerviswood,  his  trial  and  execution  on  account  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  conspiracy,  viii.  203* 

Bainiam,  James,  cruelly  treated  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  heresy, 
iv.  132.     Is  burned  in  Smithfield,  ih. 

Baldwiny  Earl  of  Flanders,  receives  Tosti  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
i.  177.     Assists  the  Norman  invasion,  184. 

Balfour^  Sir  James,  Deputy-governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  betrays  a 
casket  of  Queen  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwel  into  the  hands  of  Chan- 
cellor Mortan,  v.  142. 

Baiiaif  John,  his  pretensions  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
ii.  248.  Recognizes  the  Kin?  of  England's  sujperiority  over  Scotland, 
256.  Edward  pronounces  decision  in  his  favour,  258.  Swears 
fealty  to  Edward,  who  puts  him  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  ib. 
Is  incensed  by  the  usurpations  of  Edward,  259.  Forms  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  France,  265.  Refuses  compliance  with  the  summons 
and  demands  of  Edward,  280.  Assembles  an  army  to  oppose  the 
attacks  of  Edward,  ib.  Sets  Edward  at  defiance,  281.  "S wears 
feahy  and  makes  his  submissions  to  Edward,  on  his  subduing  Scotland, 

282.  Carried  prisoner  to  London,   and  comnutted  to  Sie  Tower, 

283.  Obtains  his  hberty  and  retires  to  France,  ib.  Dies  in  a 
private  station,  ib»  His  character,  and  a  summary  view  of  his  con- 
duct, 312. 

— ,  Edward,  son  of  John,  the  occasion  of  his  renewing  his  father's 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii.  381.  Raises  a  force,  and 
is  joined  by  divers  Enghsh  Barons,  383.  Invades  Scotland,  ib*  De- 
feats and  kills  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Regent,  .384.  Takes  Perth,  385. 
Is  crowned  at  Scone,  ib.  Is  routed  by  Sir  Archibald  Dou^Uis,  and 
flies  to  Englaadf  ib.    Edward  IIL  undertakes  to  restore  him,  386. 

Is 
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U  rtstortit  388.  But  the  Scots  revolt  whenever  tht  Snglish  fong 
retires,  ib.  Resigns  his  pretensions  to  Scotland  to  Edward,  and  lives 
retired,  453. 

Baii^  John,  a  seditious  preacher  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  inculatea 
levelling  principles  among  the  people,  iii.  7.     See  Tyier. 

BaiiarJf  J(un,  a  priest  of  Rheims,  comes  to  England  to  concert  an  as** 
sassination  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  284.     See  Babtngttm* 

Bangor^  great  slaughter  of  the  monks  of,  by  Adcifirid,  King  of  Northum- 
berland, i.  40.     The  large  monastery  of,  destroyed,  ibi 

Bannockbum,  battle  of,  between  Edward  IL  and  Robert  Bruce,  King 
of  Scotland,  ii.  340. 

Banquetifigjfouu,  at  Whitehall,  when  buih,  vi,  173. 

Barbadoest  the  island  of,  when  planted  by  the  Englishi  vi.  188. 

Barcbonet  praise  GoJf  a  member  of  CromwePs  parliament,  the  parlia- 
ment denominated  froM  him,  vii.  229.  Origin  of  the  appellation^ 
230,  note* 

Bart,  a  council  Called  there,  i.  304. 

Barf/Ion,  M.,  his  relation  of  a  private  contract  between  Charles  II.  and 
Lewis  XIV.,  viii.  207  fttotti 

Barnardi  Lecturer  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  prays  for  the  Queen's  conversion, 
and  is  reproved  by  the  high  commission  court  for  it,  vi.  295. 

Barhesi  Dr.,  procures  Lambert  to  be  accused  for  denying  the  real  pre* 
sence  in  the  eucharist,  iv.  190.     Is  himself  burnt,  2i2i 

Barneif  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV4  and  the  Earl  of  Warwte# 
iii.  249. 

Baronsi  of  England,  the  first  indications  df  a  regular  association  and 
plan  of  liberty  among  them,  ii.  43.  Intimidated  by  John,  and 
attend  him  in  his  Norman  wars,  tb.  Desert  him  and  return  ta 
England,  51.  Accused  and  fined  by  him  on  his  return,  54.  Ag^in 
refuse  to  assist  him  in  France,  74.  Their  situation  and  discontentt 
under  John,  78.  Exhorted  by  Cardinal  Langton  to  insist  on  a  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  liberties  granted  by  Henry  L,  79.  Confe- 
derate for  that  purpose,  at  St.  Edmond's  Bury,  ib.  Make  a  formal 
demand  of  the  renewal  from  John,  80.  Appeal  to  the  Pope,  8f . 
Assemble  their  retainers,  ib.  Deliver  to  the  King  a  list  of  their  de- 
mands, ib.  Choose  Robert  Fitzwalter  for  their  General,  on  the  Kin?'a 
refosal,  83.  Commence  hostilities  a^inst  John,  84.  Obtain  fiie 
great  charter  from  him,  ib.  The  chief  heads  of  this  charter,  S^* 
Remarks  upon  it,  87.  Jolm  makes  father  concessions  for  security  of 
this  grant,  80.  List  of  the  conservators  of  this  charter,  90.  The 
charter  annulled  by  the  Pope,  92.  Langton  refuses  to  publish  the 
Pope*s  bull  of  excommunication  againft  tliem,  ib.  The  King  takes 
Rochester  from  them,  and  the  crnel  devastation  of  the  country  hj 
both  parties,  93.  Those  in  the  north  ally  wilh  Alexander  King  of 
Scotland,  94.  The  rest  offer  the  kingdom  to  Lewis,  son  of  PhftSp 
of  France,  ib*  Give  hostages  to  Phuip  for  their  fidelity,  95.  Are 
disgusted  at  Lewis's  behaviour,  96^  Their  contest  suspended  by  the 
death  of  John,  97.  The  origin  of  their  power,  and  the  nature  of 
military  service  explained,  102.  A  view  of  their  civil  offices,  i09# 
Their  power  over  their  vassals,  no.     The  power  of  their  courta,  1 1 1  ♦ 

•  Their  usual  way  of  life,  ib.     Their  importance  in  parliament,  11  c. 

The 
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The  Ddtttre  of  their  courts,  itj^  Exercised  t  kind  of'  sovereigii 
authorityy  1 38.  More  arbitrary  in  their  respective  Jurisdictions  than 
their  Kings,  ib.  Obtain  a  ne^  charter  of  liberties  from  Henry  III.» 
1 46*  And  a  confirmation  of  it,  147.  Obtain  a  charter  of  forests,  ih 
Are  recovered  from  their  foreign  alliance  by  the  judicious  endeavourg 
of  the  Eari  of  Pembroke,  protector  of  the  reahn,  148.  Conclude  a 
peace  with  him,  151.  Their  commotions  on  the  death  of  die  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  152.  Refuse  to  suivender  their  fortresses  into  the  King's 
hands,  156.  Confederate  against  Hubert  de  Burgh,  iB.  A  recon- 
ciliation affected  by  the  prelates,  iL  Procure  the  dismission  of 
Hubert,  160.  Combine  against  his  successor  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 161.  Confederate  with  Shnon  de  Montfortt  Earl  of  Leicester^ 
182.  Assemble  in  parliament  dressed  in  armour,  18^.  A  supreme 
council  of  twenty-four  chosen  by,  in  parliament,  at  Oxford,  to  regulate 
the  government,  it.  Regulations  formed  by  this  council,  184.  The 
council  contbine  to  perpetuate  their  authority,  186.  Impose  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  them  on  the  whole  nation,  it.  Appoint  a  committee 
of  equal  authority  with  parliament,  to  act  in  the  intervals  between  the 
sessions  of  parliament,  187.  Send  and  propose  the  oath  of  obedience 
to  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  to  Richard  King  of  the  Romans  on  his 
intended  visit  to  England,  it.  The  people  begin  to  be  jealous  of 
this  council,  187.  The  knights  of  the  shires  appeal  to  Prince  Edward 
against  their  proceedings,  188.  His  message  to  them  on  the  occasion, 
it.  The  council  form  a  code  of  trivial  ordinances,  189.  The  Pope 
disinclined  toward  them,  191.  The  Pope  absolves  Hmry  and  the. 
nation  from  their  oath  to  then\,  igt.  The  parliament  empowers 
Henry  to  resume  the  authority  out  of  their  hands,  194.  They  con- 
'  federate  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  195.  Imprison  the  Bishops  who 
published  the  Pope's  absolution,  197.  Levy  war  on  the  King,  198. 
Reduce  him  to  comply  again  with  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  199. 
Their  disputes  with  Henry  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Lewis  King 
of  France,  200.  Lewis  decides  in  favour  of  Henry,  201.  They 
reject  Lewis's  decision,  and  take  arms,  it.  Associate  with  Iltz- 
Richard  the  Mayor,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  202.  Mutual  hosti- 
lities by  them  and  the  King's  army,  2e3.  Defmt  Henry  at  Lewes, 
and  take  him  prisoner,  205.  Another  appeal  to  arbitration,  206. 
Are  ill  treated  by  Leicester,  207.  Their  army  defeated  at  Evesham, 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  killed,  21^.  The  lenity  of  Henr^r  toward 
them,  218.  Prohibited  \o  appear  m  parliament  without  being  par- 
ticularly summoned  by  writ,  269.  The  distinctions  among  them,  it. 
Confirm  the  two  chslrters  in  parliament,  which  are  also  confirmed  by 
Edward  I.  in  Flanders,  291.  Obtain  a  limitation  of  forests,  293. , 
Obtain  a  full,  free,  and  final  confirmation  of  the  two  charters,  294. 
Are  allowed  by  Edward  I.  to  entail  their  estates,  521.  Are  disgusted 
at  the  attachment  of  Edward  II.  to  Piers  Gavaston,  ^29.  A  con- 
federacy of,  formed  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  against  Gavaston, 
331.  Procure  his  banishment,  it.  Procure  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment to  be  vested  in  a  junto,  333.  Seize  Gavaston,  and  put  him  to 
death,  336.  The  Kind's  rage  on  this  murder,  it*  He  is  recon- 
ciled to  them,  it.  Insist  on  a  renewal  of  the  ordinances  after  the 
defeat  at  Bannockbum|  342.      They  comCine  to  ruin  the  De- 
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•penaersi  344*  Causes  of  their  dUcontents^  34c.  They  peteAp^ 
torilj  demaDd  a  dismissipn  of  Despenser,  ib.  Obtaia  of  the  parlia- 
ment a -sentence  of  forfeiture  and  perpetual  exile  against  the  De* 
spensersy  346.  They^  join  the  invasion  of  Isabella,  353.  Murder 
DehKnser,  the  father,  at  Bristol,  3561k  Are  discontented  with 
Richard  II.,  iii«  15.  Ancient  and  modem  nobility,  their  ways  of 
life  contrasted,  400. 

Barottetf  that  title  invented  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  sold  to  supply 
Kin?  James  with  money,  vi.  71. 

BartbMonuWf  massacre  01  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  that 
festival,  v.  j^5. 

Barton,  a  Scotsman,  obtains  letters  of  mark  of  James  IV.  against  the 
Portuguese,  but  commits  piracies  on  the  English,  iii.  425.  Is  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  admirals,  ii* 

■  ,  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the  i^o/^  Maid  of  Kent  f  her  hysterical 

fits  attributed  to  inspiration,  iv.  135.  Is  engaged  by  Masters  and 
Boking  to  carry  on  the  imposture,  &•  Confesses  the  artifice,  and  is 
punished  with  her  associates,  137. 

BoiiRdetf  John,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  the  cause  and  particulars  of  his 
treaty  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  478.  The  privileges  by  him  granted 
to  the  English,  revoked  by  his  son  Theodore,  ih. 

Bastardy  f  disputes  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  concerning, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  ii.  ^22.  Memorable  reply  of  the  nobility 
to  the  prelates  on  this  occasion,  ib. 

BastwUbf  #  physician,  is  cruelly  sentenced  by  the  star-chamber,  vi.  306. 
His  sentence  reversed  by  the  Commons,  377.     See  Burton* 

Battle f  trial  by,  allowed  by  Henry  11.  to  be  evaded,  by  appeal  to  a 
jury,  i.  450. 

— — .  See  under  the  name  of  the  places  where  they  were  re* 
spectively  fought. 

Battle  Ahbeyy  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  i.  237. 

Bavaria,  Duke  of,  defeats  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Prague,  vL  104* 
Publishes  the  ban  of  the  empire  agamst  the  Elector,  and  conquers 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  112.     Obtains  the  electoral  dignity,  123. 

Baudricourtf  Governor  of  Vacouleurs,  applied  to  by  Joan  d' Arc,  sends 
her  to  King  Charles  VII.,  iii.  143. 

Bauge,  battle  of,  between  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  iii.  1 14. 

Bayonne,  a  massacre  of  the  French  Hugonots,  planned  at  a  meeting 
there,  v.  93.     See  Medicii,  Catharine  de ;  Philip  of  Spain,  &c. 

Beaton,  Primate  of  Scotland,  made  a  Cardinal,  iv.  231.  Is  accused  of 
forging  the  will  of  James  V.,  ih*  Joins  the  interest  of  the  Queen 
Dowager,  and  obtains  possession  of  the  government,  232.  Is  con- 
fined by  the  Earl  of  Arran,  his  competitor  for  the  administration,  233. 
Recovers  his  hberty,  and  cabals  with  the  clergy,  against  Arran,  tb. 
Procures  the  retinue  of  the  English  ambassador  to  be  insulted,  to 
occasion  a  rupture  between  the  two  crowns,  234.  Applies  to  France 
for  succours,  ib*  Attaches  himself  to  Arran,  241.  Causes  Wishart 
the  reformer  to  be  apprehended  and  executed  for  heresy,  297. 
Is  assassinated,  ib*  His  murderers  protected  by  Henry  VIII*  of 
England,  299. 

Bea^tcioM^t 
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SeauchamPi  of  Holt,  Lord,  is  condemned  for  treason,  iu«  2i.    Was  tli^.| 
first  peer  created  by  patent,  6o, 

Beaufc^ty  Duke  of,  the  French  admiral,  misses  the  Dutch  fleet,  ancl 
escapes  the  English,  Vfi.  414* 

Beaumontf  Lord,  the  motive  of  his  engaging  Edward  Baliol  to  renew  his 
father's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii.  582. 

Seauyaut  Bishop  of,  taken  prifoner  in  battle,  by  Richard  I.,  ii.  32. 
His  coat  of  mail  sarcastically  sent  to  the  Pope,  who  claimed  him,  ib* 
Is  set  at  hberty  by  John,  42. 

■'  ■'  ,  Bishop  of,  petition  for  the  trial,  of  Joan  de  Arc  tor  sorcery, 
iii.  156* 

Beciet.     See  Thonuu  a  Beckett 

Bedford^  Duke  of,  brorfier  tOjHenry  V^  left  by  him  Regent  of  Francci 
in.  116.  Appointed,  by  parliament,  Protector  or  Guardian  of  Eng* 
hmd,  durinfir  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  124.  His  chad*acter,  1?* 
Espouses  the  Princess  of  Burgundy^  187.  Considerations  on  which 
he  formed  his  conduct  in  France,  ih.  Treaty  at  Amiens,  Uf.  Re- 
stores and  forms  an  alliance  with  James  Ik,  King  of  Scotland,  129* 
His  mat  successes  over  the  French,  ih.  Raises  Uie  siege  of  Crevant^ 
ri.  Defeats  the  Earl  of  Buchan  at  Vemeuil,  131.  liis  succours 
intercepted  by  Gloucester,  and  applied  to  his  private  disputes,  134* 
His  ineffectual  endeavours  to  compromise  his  brother's  quarrels,  1^5. 
Reconciles  Glouiiester  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a*  Situation 
of  affiurs  in  France  at  his  retuni,  I30«  Reduces  the  Duke  of  Brit« 
tany  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Troye,  137.  His  prudent  conduct 
on  the  successes  of  Joan  D'Arc,  152.  His  supplies  from  England 
£ul,  153.  Persuades  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  lend  him  the  n:ien 
he  was  conducting  into  Bohemia,  t^.  His  prudent  caution  in  avoids 
ing  an  action  with  Charles,  ib»  Gets  young  Henry  VI.  crowned  at 
Paris,  1(4.  His  cruel  prosecution  of  Joan  D'Arc,  15c.  Bad  situation 
of  the  English  a£Fai^  in  France,  159.  peath  of  the  Dutchess  of  Bed* 
ford,  and  its  consequences,  ib*  Agrees  to  a  congress  at  Arras,  161* 
llie  English  ministers  leave  the  congress,  which  is  concluded  with^ 
out  them,  tf.     Dies  i6x% 

■  *  ,  Russel,  Earl  of,  is  sent  over  to  Boulogne,  to  negociate 

peace  with  Henry  Ilk  of  France,  iv.  342.  Suppresses  Sir  Peter 
Carew^B  insurrection  in  Devonshire^  388.  Ts  tnade  one  of  the 
council  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  5.  Is  sent  by  Eli* 
zabeth  to  officiate  at  the  baptism  of  Prince  James  of  Scotland, 
loo* 

Earl  of,  is  sent  by  the  parliament  with  forces  against  the 


Marquis  of  Hertford,  vi.  503*     Deserts  to  the  King  at  Oxford,  529* 

Bedloe^  his  character,  viii.  79.     His  narrative   of  Godfrey's  murder, 

and  the  popish  plot,  8o.     His  narrative  published,  82.      Circum- 

stances  of  his  death,  133* 

Belcf  Dr.,  instigates  an  insurrection  against  foreign  artificers  in  Londonf 

iv.  274. 
BdU  Robert,  a  puritan  member,  makes  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons afirainst  a  monopoly,  v.  178.     Is  severely  reprimanded  in  coun- 
cil for  his  temerity,  180. 

VOL*  W«  A  A  BeneJictinii9 
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SifuJiettneSf  an  Italian  order  of  monks,  describedy  i.  ll6* 
Benefices ^  how  they  first  came  into  the  hands  of  laymeny  iv.  iS}. 
BencvoUncety  when  first  levied,  iii.  58.  Levied  by  Henry  VII.,  350.  The 

power  of  levying  established  by  parliament,  j67.     oee  Loans* 
Bennett    See  Arlington. 

Bent'tvogUo^  Cardinal,  his  remark  on  the  English  government,  vi.  ^S%* 
Berengaria,  daughter    of    Sanchez,    King    of  Navarre,    married    to 

Richard  I.  of  £ngland,  at  Cyprus,  and  attends  him  on  the  Crusade, 

Berkelyt  Lord,  Edward  II.  delivered,  into  his  custody,  jointly  with. 
Mautravers  and  Gournay  in  rotation,  ii.  358.  The  King  murdored  by 
the  two  latter,  durins  his  cdnfinement  by  sickness,  369* 

■  ,  Judge,  is  seized  upon  the  bench,  by^  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 

mons, on  account  of  Hambden's  trial,  vi.  375. 

Berkstead^  one  oft  he  King's  judges,  is  seized  in  Holland,  brought 
home,  and  executed,  vii.  980. 

BermudaSi  when  first  settled  by  the  English,  vi.  187. 

Bernard^  St.,  preaches  a  crusade,  and  engiges  several  English  in  it,  i.  367^, 

BemicUif  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain,,  by  whom  founded,  i.  26.  See 
Northumberland* 

Bertbdf  Queen  of  Kent,  her  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
i.  32. 

Btrwick^  taken  by  assault  by  Edward  I.  and  the  garrison  put  to  the 
sword,  ii.  281. 

BlbUf  a  translation  of,  made  by  Tindal  the  reformer,  iv.  131.  Bishop 
Tonstal's  artifice  to  enable  Tindal  to  make  a  more  correct  translation, 
ih.  Debates  in  convocation  concerning  the  expediency  of  a  trans- 
lation for  the  use  of  the  people,  ici.  A  translation  finished  and 
printed  at  Paris,  i  C4.  Smele  copies  only  allowed  to  be  chained  in 
tome  churches,  with  restrictions  as  to  reading  it,  177.  Granted  to 
every  family,  200.  The  use  of  it  prohibited  to  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people,  224. 

Blcocea^  battle  of,  between  Marshal  Lautrec  and  the  Imperialists,  iv.  42. 

Blgodj  Hugh,  his  artifice  to  brin^  the  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury  to 
countenance  the  pretensions  of  King  Stephen,  i«  3^2.     Preparing  t* 
revolt  against  Henry  11^  is  reduced  to  surrender  his  castles,  445. 
' ,  Rogers  Earl  of  Norfolk.     See  Norfolk. 

Bilnevf  Thomas,  a  priest,  embraces  the  reformation,  iv.  135.  Is  burnt 
in  Norfolk,  f3. 

Biron^  Lord,  commands  the  forces  sent  from  Ireland  to  Charles  I.  and 
reduces  Cheshire,  vii.  7.     His  forces  dispersed  by  Fairfax,  ib^ 

Bithopty  English,  subscribe  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  i.  3^5. 
Their  opposition  to  the  Pope's  leries  for  the  crusade  against  Sicily, 
ii.  173.  Are  forced  to  submit  on  the  menace  of  excommunication, 
1 7 A.  Their  election  appointed  by  pariia&ient,  to  be  by  conge  J*  eHre^ 
or  letters  patent  from  the  King,  without  recourse  to  Rome,  iv.  11 8. 
Take  out  new  commissions  from  the  crown,  119.  Are  kindy  received 
bjr  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  her  accession,  excepting  Bonner,  v.  j.  Become 
disgusted  at  her  steps  towards  restoring  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
cef use  officiating  at  the  coronatioo»  8.    The  aomination  oi>  annexed 

to 
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to  the  cfown,  with  other  powers  relating  to  them,  il.  Degraded 
for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  15.  Begin  to  be  slighted  in 
)>arliamentary  proceedings,  vi.  384.  A  meeting  of  twelve  present  a 
protestation  to  the  King  and  Peers,  against  their  injurious  treatment* 
465.  Are  impeached  by  the  ConunonS,  sequestered  from  parliament 
and  confined,  iL  The  bill  against  theif  votes  j>a8Sed,  479.  Epis- 
copal authority  abolished,  vii.  69.  Hie  Surtivors  re-admitted  to 
their  seats,  at  the  Restoration,  362.  Are  restored  to  their '  seats  itt 
parliament,  ^72.  How  excluded  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  capital  tnals,  viii.  I09.  Their  right  of  voting  in  the  case  of  the 
Earl  of  Danby  contested  b^  the  Commons,  ib.  Four  Catholic  bishops 
consecrated,  262.  Six,  with  the  Primate,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
for  petitioning  James  IL  aeainSt  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  269. 
Are  tried,  270.    Acquitted,  27 1. 

Bishoprics^  six  new  ones  erected  by  Henr^r  VlII.  iv.  183. 

Black,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  his  opinion  of  Kings,  and  manner  of 
praying  for  the  Queen,  vi.  87. 

*       f  book  of  the  exchequer,  its  origin,  ii.  267,  w>te» 

Blackheaibf  battle  of,  between  the  Lord  Daubeny  aod  the  Cornish  re* 
bels,  iii.  375. 

Blake,  Admiral,  his  rise  and  abilities  in  the  navy,  vii.  204.  Pursues 
and  harasses  Prince  Rupert's  fleet,  ih.  Quarrels  with  Tromp,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  in  Dover  road,  2i2.  Engages  Tromp,  ib*  Fallt 
upon  the  Dutch  herring-busses,  2 13.^  In  conjunction  with  Bourne 
and  Pen  defeats  De  Witte  and  De  Ruyter,  214.  Is  worsted  by 
Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  ib.  Engages  Tromp  for  three  days,  and 
defeats  him,  215.  Defeats  Tromp  m  an  ^gagement  of  two  days* 
continuance,  235.  Attacks  a'nd  seizes  a  squadron  of  French  ships, 
249.  His  successes  in  the  Mediterranean,  253.  The  Spanish  galleons 
taken  and  destroyed  by  part  of  his  squadron,  257.  Burns  a  Spanish 
fleet  in  Santa  Cruz  harbour,  258.     His  death  and  character,  i(. 

Blood,  the  circulation  of,  when  and  by  whom  discovered,  vii.  347. 

*— ,  of  Christ,  a  re^que  shewn  at  Hales  m  Gloucestershire,  the  artifice 
of  exposed,  iv.  i8o. 

•"--^,  a  disbanded  oflicer,  escapes  to  England,  after  the  defeat  of  his| 
intended  insurrection  at  Dublin  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  viL  447. 
Seizes  Ormond  at  London,  with  intent  to  hang  him  at  Tyburn, 
462.  Forms  a  design  of  seizing  the  regalia,  but  is  taken  in  the 
attempt,  470.  Obtains  the  King's  pardon,  with  the  grant  of  an 
estate,  ^71. 

Blore  heath,  battle  of,  between  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Lord  Audley, 
iii.  203. 

Boadscea,  her  successes  s^gainst  the  Romans^  i.  8.     Defeated,  9. 

Bochor,  Joan,  or  Joan  or  Kent,  the  doctrines  propagated  by  her,  iv. 
324.  King  Edward  VI.  very  unwilling  to  consent  to  her  execution^ 
tb*     Is  burnt,  J^. 

Bockinpy  Dr.,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  engages  in  the  imposture  of  the  holy 
maid  of  Kent,  iv.  13  c.     Confesses  the  scheme,  and  is  punished,  137. 

Bockland,  and  Folkland,  in  the  Saxon  tenures,  explained^   L  229. 

Bohemia,  the  blind  King  of,  killed  at  the  battle  ot  Crecy,  ii.  436.  His 
firest  and  motto  assun^  by  Prince  Edward,  ii.    The  states  of,  take 
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urms  a^inst  the  House  of  Austriay  vi.  lOl.  Offer  their  crown  to 
fredenc  Elector  Palatine,  102.  Frederic  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  104.  The  reformed  religion  severely  oppressed  there,  ii2« 
5ee  Frederic^ 

Sohun,  Humphrey  de.     See  Baront. 

Bolejftf  J-ady  Anne,  her  character  and  family,  iv,  78.  Attracts  the 
notice^of  Henry  VIII.  79.  Is  prepossessed  a^nst  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  gi*  Contributes  to  his  disgrace,  93^  Is  mclined  towards  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation,  loot  Is  created  Marchioness  of  Pern- 
lMX>ke,  and  married  to  Henry,  1 1 1.     Birth  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 

'  1 1  J.  Favours  the  reformers,  1 29.  Is  brought  to  bed  of  a  dead  son^ 
and  loses  Henry's  affections,  154.  The  King  becomes  jealous  of  her 
free  behaviour,  I C5.  Is  calumniated  by  her  sistcr-inJaw  the  Vis* 
countess  of  Rochrord,  ih.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  with  some  of 
her  attendants,  and  her  brother  Rochford,  1574  Confesses  some  in* 
nocent  levities,  ii.  Her  letter  to  the  King,  454.  Is  tried  by  a  jury 
of  peers,  159.  Condemned,  i6o«  Her  mamage  annulled,  if* 
Reason  given  by  the  parliament  for  annulling  her  marriage,  163.  Is 
execute^  161  •  Reflections  on  her  fate,  iL  Is  attainted  by  parUa- 
menti  and  the  Rrincess  Elizabeth  illegitimated,  i6iL. 

Bomioff  the  fort  of,  yielded  to  Charles  II.  as  part  ox  the  dowry  with 
^e  Princess  Cathanne  of  Portugal,  vii.  378. 

Boniface  of  Savoy  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  Henry  III.,  ii. 
103.     The  icing's  repartee  to  him,  178. 

Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  his  character,  ii.  284.  Prohibits,  by  a  bull,  all 
Princes  from  levying  taxes  on  the  clergy  sivithout  his  consent,  285. 
At  whose  sohcitation  dthis  bull  was  procured^  Ih.  'llie  differences 
between  Philip  of  France  and  Edward.  I.  of  England  referred  to  his 
decision,  297.  His  award  between  them,  ib.  Writes  to  £d^vard  to 
engage  him  to  desist  from  his  attempts  against  Scotland,  307. 

Bonner i  made  Bishop  of  Hereford,  iv.  189.  First  opposes,  but  after- 
wards acquiesces  m  the  steps  toward  reformation,  by  the  Protector 
and  Regency  during  the  mhiority  of  Edward  VI.,  292.  Is  deprived 
of  his  see  and  confined,  for  asserting  the  real  presence,  322.  Is  re- 
leased by  Queen  Mary,  374,  Is  employed  by  Gardiner  to  persecute 
the  Reformers,  which  lie  performed  with  brutal  cruelty,  413.  De- 
grades Archbishop  Cranmer,  429.  Is  ill  received  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  her  accession,  v.  3. 

Bonnivett  Admiral  of  France,  is  sent  ambassadorto  England  by  Francis  I., 
iv.  I  J.  -Courts  the  confidence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  ih.  Is  sent  to 
invade  MHan,  53.     Bbckades  the  city,  §$, 

Booh,  heretical,  a  proclamation  issued  against,  rendering  it  capital  to 
keep  any  such,  iv.  419. 

Booth f  Sir  George,  enters  into  a  con^iracy  to  restore  Charles  II.,vii« 

foo.     Seizes  Chester,  301 .     Is  routed  and  taken  prisoner  by  GrenenJ 
^ambert,  302.'     Is  set  at  liberty  by  parliament,  320. 
Boroughs^  English,  why  so  dependent  on  great  men  among  the  SazonSf 
i.  205.  Theu-  state  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  n.  1 17.     Re^ 
pfesentatives  of,  first  sent  to  parliament,  2ro.     See  CofporaiiQns* 
B0rough;M4ge;h?Lttle  of,  between  Sir  Aiuhrew  Httrdft  and  Thomas  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  ii.  348. 

BorshoUer, 
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Bmrih^Uitt  hit  offlee  according  to  Alfred's  institatioiiy  L  $2. 
Boscohelt  Charles  II.  secreted  there,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  ^» 

Boiworti&M,  battle  of,  between  Richard  III.  and  Henry  Earl  of  Rick 
nond,  ill.  204* 

Bothwclif  "Ezrl  off  distinguishes  himself  agamst  the  army^of  the  Pro- 
tfistant  association  in  Scotland,  called  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord^  v. 
53.  Is  concerned  with  the  Marquis  of  Elbeuf  in  a  debauch  and  riot 
at  the  house  of  Alison  Craig,  which  the  church  takes  co^izance  of, 
52.  Becomes  the  &vourite  of  Mary,  and  intercedes  for  Rizzio's  mur* 
derers,  ^9.  A  character  of  him,  105.  Reports  spread  of  his  inti- 
macy with  the  Queen,  %h.  Is  suspected  of  murdering  the  King,  107* 
Is  charged  with  the  murder  by  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  108.  Is  tried  and 
acquittra,  109.  Is  recommend^  by  the  nobility  as  a  husband  for 
Mary,*  1 10*  Seizes  the  Queen,  by  concert  with  her,  to  obUge  her  to 
marry  him,  iii.  Is  divorced  from  his  former  wile,  112.  Is  nuuie 
Duke  of  Orkney,  113.     See  Orkney, 

Earl  of,  descended  from  a  natural  son  of  James  V.,is  expelled 


Scotland  for  treasons^le  attempts,  and  is  protecte(lH>y  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, V.  372.     Forfeits  Elizab^'s  fitvour,  and  dies  in  exue. 


373- 
iridge,  battle  of,  between  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the 

Scots  covenanters,  viiL  116. 

JBonchaMf  taken  br  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  riii.  21. 

Bouwnes  battle  o^  between  Philip  Kjng  of  France,  and  the  Emperor 
Otho,  ii.  77. 

B^ognif  siege  of,  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  354.  Is  taj&en  by  Heftry  VIII.,  iv. 
247.     Is  surrendered  to  the  French,  347. 

Bourbon  J  Charles  Duke  of.  Constable  of  France,  his  character,  iv.  50. 
Rejects  proposals  of  marriage  made  to  him  by  Louise  of  Savoy,  mo- 
ther of  Francis  I.,  t3.  Revolts  a^nst  Francis,  and  enters  into  the' 
Emperor's  service,  i^.  Battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  ^7. 
Conquers  the  Milanese^  69.  Attacks  Rome,  and  is  killed' in  scahhg 
the  walls,  f^. 

Bourchier^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  crowns  Henry  VII.,  iii.  ri^. 

Bowesf  Sir  Robert,  makes  incursions  into  Scotland,  and  is  defeated  by 
the  Lords  Hume  and  Huntley,  iv.  228. 

Boyle f  his  improvements  in  natund  philosophy,  viii.  33J. 

BrakamfonSf  account  of  these  banditti,  i.  438.     Occasionally  employed  * 
by  Princes,  i6,     A  number  of  them  engaged  by  Henry  II.  agunst 
his  sons,  ihm  Two  of  them  left  governors  of  Normandy  by  John,  on 
bis  retiring  from  thence  to  England,  ii.  5^. 

Bradcc-downf  battle  of,  between  the  Royalists,  and  Ruthven,  the  par- 
liament general,  vi.  5 1 6. 

Bradthawt  a  lawyer,  is  appointed  President  of  the  Court  for  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.,vii.  136.  His  reply  to  the  King's  objections  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Court,  139.  Sentences  the  King,  ik.  Is  named  one  of  the 
Council  of  State,  1 58. 

Brandenburg^  Elector  of,  takes  part  with  the  United  Provinces  aeainst 

Louis  XIV.,  vii.  499*  Commands  the  German  troops,  and  is  chased 

*  from  Cdmar  by  Turenne,  viii.  lo.    Drives  the  Swedes  oat  of  his  ter- 

▲  A  3  ritoriesy 
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ritorie^  19.     Is  obliged  to  restore  bis  acquisitions^  by  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  46. 

'Brandon^  Sir  Charles,  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  created  Duke  of  Suf« 
fplk  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Flowden,  iii.  440-    See  Suffolk. 

Brause^  William  de,  his  veife  and  son  starved  to  death  in  prison,  for  an 
imprudent  reflection  on  King  John,  ii.  66, 

Breads  the  assize  of,  how  settled  in  the  35th  year  of  Henry  III,,  ii.  22f^ 

Brcd^t  negotiations  there,  between  Charles  II.  and  the  Scotch  Coxmnis-* 
sioiiers,  vii,  173.  Treaty  of  peace  there,  between  the  English,  Dutch, 
s^nd  French,  419. 

Bffhon  law  or  custom  in  Ireland,  explained,  vi.  58.   Is  abolished,  59* 

Bremhre^  $ir  Nicholas,  his  tmjust  trial  and  execution,  iii.  20. 

BreUutU  William  de,  treasurer  to  William  Rufus,  forced  to  deliver  up 
his  charge  to  Henry,  William's  successor,  i.  313. 

Brctigtih  treaty  of,  between  Edward  III.  and  France,  ii.  469* 

Bribery^  the  first  instance  of^  being  practised  towards  members  of  par« 
liament,  vi.  305.  A  bribe  given  to  a  mayor  for  an  election,  with  th^ 
probable  reason  for  it,  v.  183.  Note» 

Brtllf  attacked  s|^  seized  by  the  Flenush  exiles,  v.  2 14. 

Brutolf  when  fim  evected  into  a-  bishopric,  iv.  183.  Is  besieged  and 
^en  by  Prince  Rupert,  vi.  522. 

—  — ,  pigby,  Earl  of,  sent  ambassador  to  Spaioy  by  James  I.  to  con- 
clude the  Spanish  mat^,  vi.  125.  His  favpyrable  accounts  of  the. 
progress  of  the  treaty,  127^  His  negotiatio|is  obsttuptrd  by  Bucking- 
ham's bringrjng  the  rnnce  to  Spain,  136.  Is  disgraced  on  coming 
home,  14.7.  ^s  impeached  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  in  return  imn 
'  peaches  Buckingham,  215. 

-,  Earl  of,  impeaches  the  Chancellor  Clarendon  in  the  House  oC 


Lords,  vii.  392, 

J^ritaittf  by  w'hom  first  peopled,  i.  2.  471.  The  manners  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  previous  to  the  landing  of  Ctssar,  3.  Their 
'  religion,  4*  Invaded  by  Julius  Caesar,  6%  How  r^ratied  and 
treated  by  his  successors,,  it.  Caractacus  defeated,  7.  Boadicea  d^ 
feated,.  8.  Its  subjection  effected  by  Julius  Agricola,  9.  Abandoned 
by  the  Romans,  1 1  •  Harassed  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  1 2.  Assisted 
by  the  Romans  in  rebuilding  Adrian  and  Severus's  wall,  and  finally 
deserted  by  them,  13.  Why  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  it.  Their  thifd  apphcation  to  Rome  for  assistance  ineffectual« 
14.  Conjectures  as  to  their  civil  gpTemoient,  when  left  by  the  Ror 
mans,  15.  Invite  the  Saxqns  over,  i6.  Are  subjected  by  these 
auxiliaries,  19.  Some  of  thc(n  take  refuge,  and  settle  in  Britany 
in.  France,  2i.  Consequences  of  their  b^ing  overrun  by  the  Saxons^ 
27.  See  England* 
Britany 9  by  whpm  settled,  i,  21.  For  Arthur  Duhe  of,  sec  Arihurm 
For  Conan,  see  Conau.  The  Britops  chuse  Alice  for  their  sovereign, 
on  the  inarder  of  Arthur,  by  his  upcle  John  King  of  England,  ii.  48* 
They  appeal  to  Philip,  who  Judges  John  to  have  forfeited  all  hia 
possessions  in  Franoe,  49.  Vuy  d«  Tbouars,  who  governs  for  hia 
daughter  Alice,  being  jealous  of  Philip's  power,  joins  with  John, 
SS*    Contents  between  Qhadiea  d^  BJois,  and  tb$  Couot  d«  Mount- 

fordf 
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ford,  for  the  posiession  of  thi^t  dutchy,  iL  416.  State  of,  at  the  time 
of  Henry  Vll.  of  England,  iii.  3^5^  The  Barons  incite  an  inTasion  by 
the  Kin?  of  France,  336.  Assisted  too  kte  by  the  Enghsh,  345. 
Cause  of  their  domestic  dissentions,  346.  The  young  Dutchess  mar- 
ried to  Maximilian,  iL  Annexed  to  France  by  marriage,  349. 

Sritany^  Duke  of,  accedes  to  the  treaty  of  Troy^  iii.  127.  His  interest, 
how  x:ultiyated  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  ih.  Withdraws  from  the 
English  interest,  136*  Created  Constable  of  France,  ih.  Forced  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  renounce  his  new  dliance,  137* 

— ,  Francis  II.  Duke  of,  his  character,  vL  335.     His  favourite^ 

Peter  X.andius,  put  to  death  by  the  nobles,  ih.  Protects  Lewis  Duke 
of  Orleans  at  his  court,  who  forms  a  party  there,  336.  Appoints  Or- 
leans to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  Kmg  of  France,  ib.  Obliged  to  fly, 
537.  His  answerto  theoffer  of  mediation  by  Henry  VIL,  341.  ffis 
fortune  ruined,  and  his  death,  343. 

,  Anne,  Dutchess  of,  married  by  proxy  to  MaximiHan  King  of 
the  Romans,  iii.  346.  Pressed  to  a  marriage  ¥nth  the  King  of 
Prance,  349.  The  dutchy  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Fhmce  by  thif 
marriage,  il.  ^ 

Broht  Lord,  a  parliament  general,  accoimt  of  his  death,  vi.  ci4« 

Brooi'house  Committee,  inquiry  mto  their  conduct  towards  Charles  ILf 
vii.  155,531. 

Brounkery  inquiry  into  lus  conduct  in  the  eng^agement  between  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Opdam  the  Dutch  admind,  vii.  403. 

Bruce f  Robertyhis  claim  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  how 
founded,  ii«^248.  Acknowledges  the  claim  of  Edward  I.,  as  superior 
Lord  of  Scotland,  256.  His  claim  to  Scotland  rejected  by  Edward, 
in  &your  of  Baliol,  258.  Countenances  the  revolt  of  William  Wal- 
lace, 300. 

Brucey  Robert,  the  younger,  senres  in  the  English  army  at  the  battle  • 
of  Falkirk,  ii.  305.  His  conference  with  William  on  the  banks  of 
Carron^  ih.  fs  gained  over  to  the  Scots  interest  by  •Wallace,  306. 
Succeeds  to  his  father's  pretensions  to  the  crown  ot  Scotland,  312. 
Opens  his  designs  in  confidence  to  John  Cumming,  the  late  Regent, 
313.  Is  betrayed  by  Cumming,  314.  Retreats  to  Scotland,  ib>  His 
declaration  to  the  Scots  nobility,  lb.  Kills  Cumming,  316*  Routs 
the  English,  and  is  crowned  at  Scone.  317.  Is  defeated  by  Ayiner 
de  Valence,  ib*  Reduces  the  castles,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  country,  3^7.  The  prudeqt  disposition  of  his  forces  agafnst 
the  appearance  of  Edward's  army,  339.  Defeats  Edward  at  Ban- 
nockbum,  340-  His  independency  secured  by  his  victory,  341. 
Makes  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Ireland,  342.  Repulses  an  at^ 
tempt  of  Edward,  and  concludes  a  truce  with  him  for  thirteen  years,  ■ 
350.  Invades  England  on  the  death  of  Edward  II.,  372.  Concludes  a 
treaty  with  Mortimer,  376.  Dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  David. 
See  David.  \ 

■  ■  ,  David,  succeeds  his  father  Robert,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, and  left  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  ii.  381. 
l9  disturbed  by  the  pretensions  of  £aliol,  382.  The  Regency  com- 
'xnitted  to  the  -Earl  of  Marre,  on  Murray's  death,  ^83.  Is  sent  to 
France  00  Uie  conquest  of  Scotbnd  by  Edward  Bahol,  385.     Is  re- 
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called  ^P  Scotland,  439.  Invades  England  during  Edward's  absenee, 
1^.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  Queen  Philippa,  440.  Recovers  his  liberty, 
461. 

Bucban^  Earl  of,  defeats  the  Duke  of  Clarence  at  Bauge  in  Anjou,  iii. 
1 14.  Revirarded  with  the  office  of  Constable  of  France,  tf .  Defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Vemeuil,  132. 

Buebahany  'Geor^»  assists  in  the  hearing  the  cause  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  before  the  English  Commissioners,  v.  i  J4« 

Buckingbam^  Duke  ofi  harangues  the  people  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  pretensions  to  the  crown^  lii,  278.  Offers  the  crown  to 
him  as  a  popular  tender,  279.  His  pedigree  and  fiamily  connections, 
282.  Created  Constable,  vrith  other  emoluments,  283.  Becomes  dis- 
contented, and  forms  schemes  against  Richard,  284.  Raises  forces, 
but  is  disappointed  by  great  rains,  28^.  ^  .Tried  and  executed,  ih. 
offei  ' 


>uke  of,  offends  Cardinal  Wolsey,  iv.  27.    Is  tried  and  exe« 


Cttted  for  indiscreet  expressions  against  Henry  VIII.,  ib.     Was  the 
last  who  enjoyed  the  omce  of  Constable,  28. 

George  Villiers,  created  Duke  of,  vi.  79.     Is  made  Lord 


High  Admiral,  ih.  His  diaracter,  128.  Persuades  Prince  Charles  to 
a  journey  to  M^rid,  129*  His  boisterous  importunity  with  James  So 
gain  his  consent,  131.  His  behaviour  odious  to  the  Spaniards,  136, 
Affronts  Olivarez  the  Spanish  minister,  1^.  Detenninea  to  break  off 
the  treaty  of  marriage,  137.  Misrepresents  the  affiur  to  Parliament, 
140.  Cabals  vrith  the  Puritans,  ii^2.  Procures  the  Treasurer 
Middlesex  to  be  impeached,  144.     Begms  to  lose  the  King's  favour, 

146.  Prevails  on  the  Kin?  to  send  Bristol  to  the  Tower  on  his  return, 

147.  Remarks  on  his  cmuracter,  and  its  inBueace  on  parliamentary 
conduct,  20 1.  Is  impeached  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol  215*  And  by 
the  Commons,  lb.  Is  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge,  217.  Makes  love  to  the  Queen  of  France,  234.  is  rivalled 
by  Cardinal  Richlieu,  ib.  Determines  to  engage  England  in  a  war 
with  France,  fi*  Commands  a  fleet  sent  to  assist  the  Rochellers,  whp 
refuse  to  admit  him,  2^6.    His  indiscreet  attack  of  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  ib» 

^  Is  forced  to  return,  to.  Is  assassinated  by  Felton  at  Portsmouth, 
261.  Remarks  on  his  Spanish  negotiation,  yji, 
— — * ,  Villiers,  Duke  ot,  advises  Charles  if.  to  accept  the  terms  of- 
fered by  the  Scots  Conunissioners  at  Breda,  vii.  175.  Is  the  only  cour- 
tier allowed  to  attend  Charles  in  Scotland,  193.  Aims  at  a  compre- 
hension with  the  Presbyterians,,  and  a  toleration  of  other  sects,  453, 
Is  one  pf  the  tabal  ministry,  458.  His  character,  459.  Goes  over  to 
France,  to  concert  the  war  against  the  States,  46; •  Lord  Ossory's 
speech  to  him,  on  Blood's  attempt  on  the  Duke  ox  Ormond,  470.  Is 
sent  to  Holland  \o  treat  with  Louis  XIV.  about  peace  with  the  States, 
492*  Is  examined  on  his  conduct  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
512.  Is  dismissed  from  the  ministry,  viii.  io»  Favours,  in  conjunction 
with  Algerpon  Sydney  and  others,  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  re- 
ceives bribes  from  that  Court,  A3.  NoU,  Introduces  the  manufacture 
of  glass  from  Venice,  329.  Character  of  his  rehearsal,  53^. 
Buliianf  and  foreign  coin,  when  first  allowed  to  be  exporteciC  viiL  zz^ 
^urcbeif  Peter,  a  Puritan,  wounds  Captain  Hawkins  by  mistake,  instead 
of  Hatton,  Elizabeth's  favourite,  v.  455, 
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Burdet^  Thomas,  cruel  execution  of^  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.»  iii. 
261. 

j9«rrfx/^/ of  corporatxmay  when  first  summoned  to  Parliament,  ii.  210. 
llie  principles  that  operated  to  their  forming  one  body  of  the  kgisU- 
ture,  with  the  representatives  of  counties,  177. 

Burgundmn*  and  Armagnacs,  import  of  those  distinctions  in  France,  and 
the  troubles  occasioned  by,  iii.  94*  104. 

Bwrguudyt  John  Duke  of,  disputes  the  administratiao  of  affiurs  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  insanity  of  Charies  VL,  iii.  93.  His  deceit- 
ful reconciliation  with  Orleans,  it.  Causes  him  to  be  assassinated,  «Jw 
Avows  andjustifies  the  assassination,  ih.  Expellod  France,  and  solicits 
the  aid  of  England,  o8.    Attempts  to  seize  the  government,  but  is  dis- 

-  appointed,  104.  His  treaty  with  Henry  V*,  and  secret  one  with  the 
Dauphin,  107.  Distrustful  precautions  in  the  interview  between  him 
and  tne  Dauphin,  io8.    Assassinated  by  the  Dauphin's  retinue,  «5« 

■,  Philip,  Duke  of,  treats  with  Henry  V.,  yields  every  thing  to 
him,  for  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the 
revenging  his  fathers  murder,  uL  i  io»  Artickt  of  this  treaty,  ib*  Re- 
flections on  this  treaty,  iii.  Review  of  his  conduct,  126.  Marries 
his  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  127.  His  quanreb  wi^  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  on  account  of  Jaoudine  Countess  of  Hainault,  134* 
Detaches  himself  from  the  English  interest,  1 36.-  Recalls  his  troops 
from  the  siege  of  Orleans,  140.  His  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford renewra,  152.  Besieges  Compeigne,  and  takes  Joan  D'Arc 
prisoner,  155.  Differs  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  i6o.  Attends 
the  Congress  at  Arras,  1 61 .  Makes  his  peace  with  Charles,  1 62  •  His 
herald  iU-treated  at  LondoUf  ih,  Besiem  Calais,  164.  Retreats  on 
the  defiance  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Gwucester,  165.  Concludes  a 
truce  with  the  Enflriish,  167. 

,  Charles  Duke  of,  makes  an  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land,  iii.  231.  Marries  Edward's  sister,  232.  Assists  him  with  a  fleet 
against  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  240.  Assists  him  covertly  after  his  ex- 
pulsion, 245.  Renews  his  alliance  with  Edward,  252.  His  death  and 
character,  259. 

,  Margaret  Duchess  of,  her  character,  iii.  328.  How  induced  to 
patromzet&  pretensions  of  Lambert  Simnel  against  Henry  VII.,  ih. 
Sends  forces  to  his  assistance,  ib^  Raises  up  the  imposture  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  3c6.     Her  public  reception  of  hnn,  358. 

BurUighf  CecU  Lord,  discovers  to  Elizabeth  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  con- 
spiracy, V.  1 98.  Is  made  Treasurer,  and  with  others  ordered  by  Eliza- 
beth to  prepare  the  artides  of  marriage  between  her  and  the  Duke  of ' 
Anjou,  241.  His  vigilance  and  artifices  in  detecting  conspiracies,  257. 
His  death  and  character,  392.  Was  the  proposer  of  a  scheme  for  k* 
vying  a  general  loan,  460.  And  of  exacting  money  by  erecting  a 
court  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  462.  His  computation  of  the 
Queen's  gifts  to  Essex,  474.     His  magnificent  hospitality,  487* 

Burleff  Sir  Simon,  short  history  of,  iii.  22.  Executed  by  Giouoefiter 
and  his  party,  notwithstanding  the  Queen's  earnest  solicitations  for 
him,  ^3. 

BurtoHf  a  divine,  is  cruelly  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber,  vi,  306.  His 
sentence  reversed  by  the  Commons,  ^77.     See  Boitmiek. 

Bwiktf  a  character  ot  his  Hudibras,  vui.  337.  .    ^^^ , ^ 
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f^jtBALt  »  chiracter  of  the  ministry  known  under  that  name,  yrL 
458.  The  counselt  giiren  by,  to  the  King,  461.  Remarks  on  the 
schemes  adopted  by»  Tiii*  i.  Concert  a  plan  for  restoring  Popery, 
4*  Note^  • 

CMott  Sebastian,  sent  out  by  Henry  VII.  on  discovery  in  America*  vL 
405.     Discovers  Newfoundknd,  406. 

Cadey  John,  assumes  the  name  of  Mortimer,  iii.  i8p.  Heads  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Kent,  ib*  Gets  possession  of  London,  ih*  His  fbUowers  dis- 
couraged and  dispersed,  190.     Cade  killed,  ih. 

€a£%f  an  expedition  against,  under  Lord  Effingham  atid  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  y.  379/    Is  taken  and  plundered,  380. 

Catdwtjla^  tne  last  British  chief  who  withstood  the  Saxons,  defeated, 

Caen^  m  Nonnandy,  is  taken  and  plundered  by  Edward  III.,  ii.  428. 

Its  principal  citizens  carried  over  to  England,  th. 
Cmsar^  Julius,  invades  Britain,  i.  6. 

CalaUf  in  Normandy,  is  besieged  bv  Henry  III.,  ii.  437.  The  Governor 
reduced  to  a  parley,  and  his  manly  biehaviour  therein,  440.  Edward's 
rigorous  terms  to  the  inhabitants,  441.  Queen  Philippe's  intercession 
for  them,  443.  Its  inhabitants  turned  out,  and  peopled  with  English^ 
$h.  The  treachery  of  the  new  governor,  444.  His  double  treachery,  lb. 
Great  expence  of  maintaining  that  city,  lai.  Is  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  164.  The  siege  raised,  165.  Ta^en  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  iv.  435. 
ra/«J!9«ia  remains  unsubdued  by  the  Romans,  i.  lO.  See  Scotland. 
Cailxttu  II.  Pope,  calls  a  council  at  Rheima,  i.  336.    His  character  of 

Henry  I.  of  England,  337. 
Cmmhwy  league  of,  agrainst  the  Venetians,  iit.  415.     Peace  of,  betweea 

the  £jnperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  iv,  98. 
Cambridge  University,  by  whom  said  to  be  founded,  i.  ii6.    Trinity  Col- 
lege there,  when  founded,  iv.  279.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of,  suspended 
for  the  refusal  of  a  decree  to  a  Benedictine  monk  recommended  by 
James  II.,  viii.  264* 
Camdetif  a  character  of  his  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vi.  105. 
Campbell^    Prior  of  the  Dominicans  in  Scotland,  accuses   Patrick  Ha- 
miuton  of  heresy,  and  insults  him  at  the  stake,  iv.  214.     His  extraor- 
dinary death,  215. 
Camp€f  peace  of,  between  Henry  VIII.  of  England  ^nd  Francis  I.  of 
.    France,  iv.  255. 

CampeggiOf  Cardmal,  is  appointed,  jointly  with  Wolsey,  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment Vil.  to  try  the  vsuidity  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with 
Catharine  of  Arraeon,  iv.  85.     His  ambiguous  behaviour,  ib^     The 
trial  opened,  87.  His  abrupt  prorogation  of  the  Court,  90.     Is  de- 
prived of  his  English  bishopric  by  Parliament,  1 18. 
€amfiMif  a  Jesuit,  executed  for  treasonable  practices,  v.  239* 
Cannon^  when  first  applied  with  success  in  sieges,  iii.  139. 
Canon  law,  commissioners  appointed  by  Edward  VI.  to  frame  a  body 
of,  iv*  341. 

^      Cantirburjt 
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C^tet^wrff  the  claadetdneelection  of  Regiasdd  to  that  aee»  on  the  death 

.    of  Httoertt  ii*  57.     John  de  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  elected  at  the 

.    instance  of  King  John,  58.  .  Appeals  to  the  Pope  on  both  sides,  i^. 

.  Disputes  with  the  Pope  concerning  the  election  of  Ralph  de  Neville  to 
that  see,  168.  Terminated  by  the  election  of  Edmond,  iS.  The 
chapterJands  of  that  see  seized  by  Henrj  VIII.,  iv.  222.  Arch« 
bishops  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  154,  During  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  vii.  152. 

CanuUi  the  Great,  son  of  Sweyn,  his  ravages  in  England,  i*  14^ •  His 
cruel  treatment  of  the  English  hostages,  ib.  Obtains  by  compromise 
with  Edmond  Ironside  the  northern  parts  of  his  kingdom,  147.  Suc- 
ceeds to  the  crown  of  England,  148.  His  political  conduct.  149. 
Marries  Emma,  widow  of  Ethelred,  1 50.  Goes  to  Denmark  to  oppose 
the  Swedes,  151.  Qoes  again  and  conquers  Norway^  ib*  His  piety  to 
the  church,  152.  UndertiJies  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  ih.  Exposes  the 
preposterous  flattery  of  his  oourtiersi  ib.  His  expedition  against  the 
Scots,  153.     His  sons,  154* 

Cop^  of  Good  Hope,  first  discovered,  and  a  pasaage  to  the  East  Indtea 
that  way,  iii.  404. 

Cabeh  Sir  William,  convicted  on  some  penal  statutes,  and  fined  by, 
henry  VII.,  iii*  365*     Fined  again,  and  committed  to  the  Tower» 

394- 
(7^/4  Hugh,  stateof  Franoe  at  his  accesakm  to  that  kingdom,  i.  37 1 .  374* 

Caraehlctu  A'dtsXtA  by  the  Romans,  i.  7, 

Cm^Wp  Sir  Peter,  raises  an  insurrection  in  Devonshire  against  Queen 
Mary,  on  account  of  the  Spanish  match,  iv.  388.  Is  suppressed  by 
the  £arl  of  Bedford,  and  flies  to  France,  ib* 

Carl'uU^  Bishop  of,  defends  the  cause  of  Richard  II.  when  accused  in 
Parliament,  tii.  43.  Imprisoned  in  the  abbe^  of  St*  Albans,  45.  The 
city  taken  from  Charles  I.  by  the  Scots,  vii.  6{. 

CtffvAViii,  when  settled,  viii.  328. 

Carres  Robert,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  arrives  in  London  from  his  travels, 
vi»  64.  How  introduced  to  Rin^  James  I.,  ib.  Is  made  Viscount  Ro<. 
Chester,  and  promoted  to  die  pnvy  council,  65.  His  education  under* 
taken  by  James^  ib.  Contracts  a  friendship  with  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
66.  Contracts  a  familiarity  with  Lady  Essex,  67.  Is  instigated  by  her 
to  ruin  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  68.  Procures  the  divorce  of  Lady  Essex* 

.   marries  her,  and  is  createid  Earl  of  Somerset,  70.     See  Somersei* 

Carte's  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  account  pf  the  first  formation  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  ii.  277.  507.  His  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  homage  paid 
by  the  Kings  of  Scotland  to  those  of  England  examined,  502.  Ex* 
amination  of  hi;!  account  of  Perkin  Warbeok,  iii«'454. 

Caeiiiiss  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Solway, 
iv.  230.  Is  released  by  Henry  on  conditions,  231.  Is  the  only  prisoner 
v^ho  CQffnplies  with  the  ordfcr  to  return  to  Eng^d,  234.  Is  graciously 
treated  by  Henry,  and  rekaaed  by  his  brothers,  ib. 

Cassimlrs  Prince,  leads  an  army  of  German  Protestants  to  the  assistance 
of  the  French  Hugonpts,  v.  an*  Is  assisted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
with  money  for  this  purpose,  213. 

Coftikf  Peter  King  of,  his  crudties,  iL  474.  Imprisona  and  poisont  his 
wifet  Blanche  de  BourboD*  ib»    |e  chaaed  from  hia  dominions  by 
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Du  Gundfn  the  French  Genen^  476.    It  protected  b^  Mnecf  E& 

•  W8rd»  ib.  Heoiy 9  natural  brother  to  Peter,  seizei  the  kingdoniy  4^7. 
Peter  restored  by  Prince  Edward,  478.  His  ingratitude  to  Edward^ 
i6*  Peter  niurdered  by  his  brother  Henrr,  who  obtains  the  kingdom^ 
i3*  Henry  intercepts  the  Earl  of  Pemoroke  by  sea,  and  talm  him 
and  his  army  prisoners,  482.  Isabella,  Queen  of,  nu^rried  to  Ferdi- 
sand  King  of  Arragon,  ii.  58c.  Comes  to  Philip  Archduke  of 
Austria,  by  marriage  witli  Joan,  daughter  to  Isabella,  on  the  death  of 
Isabdla,  590.  Returns  to  Ferdinand  on  the  death  of  Philip,  394.  The 
states  of,  oppose  the  Emperor  Charles  marrying  the  Princess  Mary  of 
England,  iy.  76. 

Castle*  of  the  nobility,  the  mischierous  purposes  they  served,  i.  360.  The 

number  of,  in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.» 
.    ii.  156. 
Caitkmaint  Earl  of,  is  accnsed  of  an  intention  to  assassiftate  the  Kinfi 

but  acquitted,  riii.  1 27.  Is  sent  ambaacidor  to  the  Pope  by  James  II 

261. 
CaUau  Cambresis,  peace  of,  between  Philip  of  Spain,  Henry  of  France^ 

and  Elizabeth  of  England,  t.  i6. 
Catcihff  concerts  the  £nous  gunpowder-pbt,  to  blow  up  the  Kin^  and 

Parfiament,  vL  3 1 .  Flies  on  the  discovery  of  the  scheme,  36.  Is  killed, 

sb.     Remarks  on  his  former  good  character,  37. 
Catharine^  Princess  of  France,  married  to  Henry  V.  of  England,  iii.  ris. 

Brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  afterwards  Hemy  VI.,  115.     Marries^ 

after  her  husband's  death.  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welch  gentkmaiit 

and  thus   founds    the  future  grandeur  of  that   name,  118.      See 

Tudor* 

*  of  Arragon,  married  to  Prince  Arthur  of  England,  iii.  ^8c.  On 
the  death  of  her  husband  married  to  Prince  Henr^,  afterwards  Henrr 
VIII.,  386.  Henry  entertains  scruples  conoemmg  his  marriage  with 
her,  iv.  76.  Solicits  the  Emperor  her  nephew's  assistance,  87.  Hei^ 
(Nshoviour  at  the  trial  of  her  marriage,  ib.  Her  appeal  received  at 
Rome,  no.    Refuses  Cranmer's  citation  to  appear  More  him,  11  a. 

.Her  marriage  declared  null,  113.  Is  degraded  to  the  rank  of  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  but  insists  on  being  served  as  Queen,  B.  Her 
death  and  letter  to  Henry,  143. 

—  ■■■■     Howard,  Lady.     See  Howard* 

— *— —  Princess  of  Portugal,  is  married  to  King  Charles  IL,  vii.  378. 
Is  accused  by  Oates  and  Bedke,  of  being  concenied  in  the  Popish 
^ot,  viiL  84* 

CaiboHcs*     See RefarmatioUf  Proietiantif  Heruy^He. 

Cavaliertt  the  appellation  of,  when  and  to  whom  given,  ri.  464. 

CaveiuSsif  Sir  Thomas,  his  successful  expedition  against  the  Spannrda^ 
and  voy&ge  round  the  world,  v.  n8. 

CeaultBf  son  of  Kenric,  King  of  Wessex,  Ids  successes  a^fi^put  the  Bri- 
tons, i.  53*  Crushed  by  a  confederacy  under  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent, 
ib* 

CkU,  Sir  WflHam,  is  committed  to  the  Tower,  along  with  thePh»tector 
Somerset,  iv.  338.  When  Secretary  of  State,  signs  the  patent  for  the 
•uccessbnof  die  Lady  Jane  Grey,  364.  Is  made  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  arrf  wiwi  of  Queen  EMsabethy  v^  5.  Eaocniragetherto  re-establiBh 

the 
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tke  Protestai^  reUeiont  ii.  Remonstrates  to  Elizabeth  tk^  expcii* 
ency  of  assisting  the  Protestant  malcontents  in  Scotlandy53.  •  Signs 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  with  Dr.  Wotton  on  the  part  ofElizabeth, 
36.  Informs  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Queen's  promise  to  mxttv, 
and  of  her  reasons  against  namin?  a  successor,  loi*  His  advice  to  Eli- 
zabetht  on  Mary  taking' refu^  in  England^  lap.  Is  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  inquire  mto  the  conduct  of  Mary,  139.  Inter- 
poses with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  &vour  of  the  reformation,  153.  Noie* 
.  155.  His  great  influence  over  Ehzabeth,  158.  Is  sent  with  proposals 
to  Marjf  who  concludes  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  169.  Writes,  a  let* 
ter  to  LienoZf  the  regent,  on  this  business,  calculated  to  frustrate  it» 
170.  Is  created  Lord  Burleigh,  198.  See  Burleigh. 
Ceaif  Sir  Robert,  is  made  secretary  of  state,  v.  384*  Is  made  master 
of  the  wards,  409.     Is  created  Earl  of  Salisbury,  vi.^  5.     See   Sa^ 

•»— -  i  Sir  Edward,  is  sent  with  a  fleet  against  Cadiz,  but  fiuls,  vi.  212. 
Is  forced  to  return,  by  the  plague  among  his  men,  i^« 

Celtstine  IIL,  Pope,  refuses  to  absolve  Hiilip  of  France  from  his- en* 
gaffements  to  Richard  I.  of  England,  iL  15.  Renews  the  kgantine 
muuiority  to  Longcfaaoip  Bishop  of  Ely,  17.  Is  written  to  by  Elea-  . 
nor  Queen<<lowager  of  England*  on  the  captivity  of  Richard  in  Ger** 
many,  23.  Threatens  the  Emperor  with  excomniunication  on  this  ac« 
coimt,  27. 

CeUhacjf  the  political  motives  of  enforcing  it  on  the  Romish  clergy,  i« 
no.     Synods  called  to  establish  it,  271.  334*  See  Refumunkm* 

Cenulfhf  King  of  Mercia,  his  unfortunate  reign,  i.  56. 

CcoJwallay  King  of  Wesaex,  his  history,  i*  54« 

Ceorlesf  among  Uie  Anglo*Saicons,  import  of  that  denomination,  i.  210* 

Cn-dicf  the  Saxon*  arrives  in  Britain  with  his  son  Kenric,  i.  23.  De- 
feats the  Britons,  24*  Establishes  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  25.  Sea 
Westtx. 

Ctrsmbray  in  Portugal,  a  rich  carrack  taken  there,  by  an  English  fleetf 

Cbair^  Sedan,  the  first  seen  in  England,  used  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking* 

bam,  vi.  1 68.  Gave  great  indignation  at  first  to  the  people,  169* 
Ckalomst  rencontre  there,  between  Edward  I.  and  the  French  xnightSi 

incensed  at  his  successes  in  a  tournament  there,  ii.  23^ 
Chamicrkumf  Thomas,  is  executed  for  robbing  the  lair  at  Boston  in 

Lincobshire,  ii«  244. 
Cbampernont  Henry,  raises,  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  leave,  a  body  of  vd« 

lunteers  to  assist  the  Fi(ench  Protestants,  v.  1 88. 
Chancellor  of  Engknd,  the  nature  of  his  office  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL, 

L  384.     A  list  of  those  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  vi.  156.  Diniag 

the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  vii.  1^2.  . 

ChafUr  Lanjty  seized  by  Henry  VIII.  from  the  sees  of  Canterbnryt 

^rk,  and  London*  iv.  222.  • 

Charlemagne,  Emperor,  enters  mto  an  alliance  with  Qffa,  King  of  Mer« 

cia*i5o.     His  bigotted  cruelty  to  the  Pagans  in  Germany,  66.  Con- 
sequences of  his  conduct,  67. 
Charles f  Prince,  second  son  ol  James  L,  becomes  Prince  of  Walls,  by 

the  dealh  of  his  elder  brother  Henry,  vi.  62.    A  maniage  wkh^the 

second 
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leeonj  daughter  of  Spain  propoted  lor  him,  loo.  Is  penuaded  bv 
Buckiafirhftm  to  go  to  Madrid  to  Vint  the  Infantai  1 29.  The  dim< 
culty  with  which  he  obtained  permitsion  of  James,  131.  His  reccfp-* 
tionln  Spain,  133.     Returns  homei  13;.     Obtains  a  high  character 


_  on 

^  parliament,  14! « 

rietta  of  France  proposed,  149.     Death  of  his  father,  153.     See  the 
next  art  tele* 

CbaHet  1.  summons  a  parliament  on  his  accesnon,  vi.  199.  Prorogues 
it  On  account  of  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Henrietta,  ib*  Inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  the  small  supply  voted  to  him  by  the  Commons,  201. 
Character  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  his  great  influence  over 
him,  H*  A  plan  concerted  by  the  Commons  for  the  assertion  of  civil 
liberty,  204.  Entertains  high  ideas  of  monarchical  power,  305.  Ad- 
journs the  parliament  to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  plague,  206.  Re- 
presents his  necessities  to  parliament,  ih.  Is  refused  on  account  of  the 
assistance  sent  against  the  Rochellers,  207*  His  moderatioi^  towarda 
the  Catholics  aggravates  the  popular  disquiets,  2io.  Dissolves  the 
parliament  on  Uie  plague  appearing  at  Oxford,  21 1«  Issues  privy 
seals  for  borrowine  money,  212.  Dieffectual  attempt  on  Cadiz,  ib, 
CaHs  a  second  parfiament,  t^.  Threatens  the  Commons,  218.  Im- 
prisons two  commoners  who  nunaged  Buckingham's  impeachment, 

.  2I9«  Is  forced  to  release  them,  t^.  His  reflections  on  the  proceedings, 
of  the  Commons,  221.  Dissolves  the  parliament,  222*  Publishes  a  £- 
claradon  in  defence  of  himself,  f^.  Raises  itioney  by  dispensing  with 
the  penal  laws  against  Catholics,  224*  Solicits  loans  from  the  nobi« 
lity,  and  from  the  city,  ib*  Is  refused  by  the  city,  ib*  Leries  ship- 
money  for  the  first  time,  225*  Resolves  to  levv  a  general  loan,  ib.  Im- 
prisons those  who  refuse  compliance^  217.  Other  oppressions  exercised 
on  refusal,  2^0.  £n?am  in  a  war  with  France,  232.  Sends  a 
fleet  to  the  assistance  of  tne  Hugonots  in  RocheQe,  236.  Calls  a  third 
pariiament,  239.  His  threatening  address  to  it,  246.  Five  subsidies 
voted  by  the  Commons,  2J.5.  Sends  a  message  to  the  House,  25 1  •  His 
further  expostulations  with  the  Commons,  tb»  And  with  the  Lords, 
252.  His  evasive  manner  of  passing  the  petition  of  right,  253.  Gives 
his  fuU  assent  to  it,  256.  Prorogues  the  parliament,  259.  His  beha- 
viour on  information  of  Buckin^iam's  assassination,  262.  Discoven  an 
intention  to  elude  the  petition  of  right,  265.  Leries  tonnage  and 
poundage  after  the  expiration  of  the  grant  of  those  duties,  267. 
Pleads  his  necessity  fortius  measure,  268.  The  Commons  insist  on  his 
discontinuing  this  prerogative,  ib*  His  embarrassment  at  this  de- 
mand, ib*  His  religious  sentiments,  273.  His  quarrel  with  the  Com- 
mons augmented  on  the  subject  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  275.  Dis- 
•olvea  the  parliament,  276.  Imprisons  some  of  the  members,  ib* 
Makes  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  279.  Assists  Gustavus,  King  of 
fiweden,  in  his  invasion  of  Germany,  281.  His  domestic  character, 
^82.     Promotes  the  popular  leaders,  284.     Characters  of  Strafford 

.  ^ffd  Laud,  285.  Orders  by  proclamation  no  one  to  propose  the  call- 
ing 4>f  another  parliament,  293.  Levies  money  irregularly  by  his 
x»|pd  authority,  li.    Encourages  the  magnificent  repair  of  St.  Paul's 

cathedral. 
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Mttiednlf  295.  Revives  monopolies^  296*  Enlarges  the  powers  of 
the  council  of  York*  and  court  of  star-chamber,  207.  -Kenews  hit 
father's  edict  for  recreations  on  Sunday,  299.  Takes  a  journey  to 
Scotland,  i3«  Levies  ship-money  over  the  whole  kingdom,  301  • 
Arbitrary  sentences  of  the  s^r chamber,  303-^305.  Equips  a  fleet 
to  attack  the  Dutch  herring-fishery*  and  obtains  a  sum  for  hcence  to  - 
fish,  306.  Stops  the  emigration  ol  Puritans  to  America,  308 «  Trial 
of  John  Hambden  for  relusing  to  pay  ship-money,  313.  Reason  of 
his  attachment  to  church-authority,  320.  Declares  a  general  re- 
sumption  of  crown-lands  in  Scotlamd,  321.  Introduces  the  canont 
and  liturgy  there,  325.  Tumults  at  Edinburgh  on  this  account, 
327*  Enforces  the  hturgy  by  proclamation,  329*  Revolt  of  the 
ocots,  and  the  covenant  framed  and  univ^r^v  subscribed,  330* 
Sends  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  treat  with  the  covenanters,  U* 
Frames  a  covenant  on  his  part,  which  is  rejected,  332;  Episcopacy 
abiJished  in  Scotland  by  the  general  assembly*  334*  Refuses  the 
proposal  of  a  neutrality  as  to  the  Low  Countries,  33c.  Sends  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  with,  a  fleet  and  army  against  the  Scots,  339* 
Joins  an  army  under  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  marches  to  Berwick, 
ii.  Receives  proposals  for  a  treaty  from  the  covenanters,  i6*  His  rc*> 
flections  on  the  proposal,  340.  Concludes  an  imprudent  pacification 
with  them,  341.  liow  induced  to  tliis  measure,  342.  Disbands  an 
army,  344.  Assembles  a  fourth  parUament,  after  an  interval  of 
eleven  years,  345.  Lays  before  it  an  intercepted  letter  from  the 
Scots  malcontents  to  the  King  of  France,  t^.  His  pleas  for  supplies, 
346.  Desires  the  good  offices  of  the  Peers  with  the  Commons*  348. 
His  concessions  to  the  Commons,  34^.  Dissolves  the  parliament  ab- 
ruptly, 953-  His  arbitrary  proceedings  against  obnoxious  members, 
^54*  Publishes  a  declaration  of  his  reasons  for  dissolving  the  par- 
liament, 355.  His  schemes  for  supplying  himself  with  money,  356* 
Prepares  another  armament  against  the  Scots,  357.  Names  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  Scots  at  Rippon,  358.  Sudunons  a  great 
council  of  the  Peers  at  York,  359.  The  treaty  of  Rippon  adjourned, 
to  London,  360.  Promises  the  Earl  of  Straflford  protection,  367* 
Meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  i^.  Impeachment  of  Strafford,  ii. 
Of  Laud,  369.  Of  Finch,  37;.  Votes  of  the  Commons  regarding 
grievances,  372.  >  His  observations  to  parliisment  on  their  proceedings, 
381.  Endeavours  to  regain  confidence  by  complying  to  the  disposition 
of  parliament,  392.  Receives  hmited  grants  for  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, f3.  Passes  the  act  for  triennial  ]>arliaments,  393.  Changes  hil 
ministry,  194.  Countersigns  the  petition  pf  the  army,  411*  In* 
terposes  with  the  Lords  in  favour  of  Strafford,  413.  Strafford's  letter 
to  mny  414.  Gives  his  assent  to  Strafford's  attauider  by  coi^missioo, 
U^  Passes  the  bi}l  for  not  proroguing,  adjoining,  or  dissolving 
the  parliament  without  their  own  consent,  416.  Passes  the  biU  for 
abohshing  the  high  commission  court,  and  star-chamber,  420.  Goea 
to  visit  Scotland,  422.  A  committee  bf  both  Houses  appointed  to 
attend  him,  423.  Laws  passed  by  the  Scots  parliament,  426.  .  Ea^ 
deavours  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  Scots,  428.  Is  obliged 
by  the  English  Commons  to  reduce  the  Irish  army,  43 1  •  Is  thwarted 
M  his  intcotioa  of  sending  the  disbanded  men  into  the,  Spani^ 

service, 
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^  lerviee,  4^1.  Sir  Phelim  O'Keale  forges  a  commisnoii  from  tmii 
for  the  Irish  massacre,  443.  Commwncatea  his  intelligence  of  the 
Irish  insurrection  to  die  Scots  pariiament»  ii*  Informs  the  English 
parliament  of  it,  44^*  Returns  to  London,  and  is  presented  with 
the  remonstrance  ana  petition  of  the  Commons,  4c6.  Answers  the 
remonstrance,  tk.  Impeaches  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  commonerSf 
467.  Orders  the  impeached  membelfs  to  be  delirered  up,  514* 
Goes  himself  to  the  House  to  demand  them,  It*  Ordefs  a  common 
council  of  London  to  be  assembled,  which  he  attends,  470.  His 
treatment  by  the  Londoners,  47 1«  Retires  to  Hampton*court,  472* 
Remarks  on  his  conduct  towards  parliament,  47^  •  Messages  between 
him  and  the  parliament,  474*  Passes  the  buls  sent  to  him,  477* 
The  Commons  prepare  to  defend  their  measures  by  arms,  478* 
Evades  assenting  to  the  bill  appointing  the  lieutenants  of  counties 
by  the  Commons,  480.  His  reply  to  their  solicitations  to  pass  it,  4^1* 
Removes  'to  York,  484.  Is  encouraged  by  the  principal  nobi£ty 
and  gentry,  485.  Refuses  to  pass  tne  mihtia4>ili,  and  issues  pro« 
clamations  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons,  tf.  Answers 
their  memorials  by  the  assistance  of  Lord  Falkland,  487.  Issues  com» 
missions  of  arrav,  in  opposition  to  the  militia,  488.  Is  refused  ad* 
mittance  to  Hull,  489.  The  countv  of  York  levies  a  guard  for  him» 
it.  Receives  military  stores  from  HoHand,  480.  His  answer  to  the 
propositions  of  agreement  sent  by  the  paiiiament,  493.  Erects  his 
standard  at  Nottingham,  493.  State  of  partier  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  civil  war,  494.  His  revenue  stopped  by^  parliament, 
496.  Is  prevailed  upon  to  make  overtures  for  a  treaty,  499.  His 
declarations  before  his  army,  503.     Prince  Rupert  defeats  a  party  of 

•  Essex's  army,  50^.  Marches  from  Shrewsbmry  to  meet  Essex,  506* 
Battle  of  Edge-hill,  ib. .  Takes  possession  of  Oxford,  508^  Marches 
toward  London,  ib.  Receives  an  address  from  the  pariiament  for  a 
treaty,  tb.  Defeats  two  regiments  at  Brentford,  509.  Returns  to 
Oxford,  ib.  Demands  of  Uie  parliament  in  the  negotiation  theret 
510.  Reading  taken  from  him  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  51  a«  Comwal 
reduced  to  o&dience  to  him  by  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  515.  His  ge- 
nerals defeat  the  parliament  cbmmanders,  at  Bradoc-down  and  Strat- 
ton,  516.  Sends  Prince  Maurite  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  into 
the  West,  518.  Lord  Wilmot,  Sent  with  cavalry  to  the  West,  defeats 
Sir  William  Waller  on  Round  way-down,  51  J.  Receives  a  rem- 
forcement  brought  over  by  the  Queen,  522.  Bristol  taken  by  Prince 
Rupert,  ib.  Publishes  a  manifesto,  and  renews  his  protestation,  524. 
Joins  the  camp  at  Bristol,  ib.  Besieges  Gloucester.  52c*  Raises 
the'siege  on  the  approach  of  Essex,  53 1*  Battle  of  Newbury,  j«2« 
Estabbshes  a  garrison  in  Reading,  533.  Applies  to  Ireland  fdr  assist* 
ance,  C36.  Mis  reply  to  the  offer  of  meoiation  made  by  the  Scots 
commissioners,  538.  Orders  Ormond  to  conclude  a  cessation  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  546.  Receives  troops  from  Ormond,  ib,  A  vindi- 
cation of  his  innocence  as  to  the  Irish  rebellion^  580'.  Endeavours 
to  form  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  in  opposition  to  that  at  London^ 

^yu.  3.  Circulates  privy  seals  for  loans,  4.  Solicits  a  treaty^ 
ib.  Declares  the  parliament  at  London  not  to  be  a  free  one,  or  in« 
tttled  to  authority,  5.     Writes  to  the  pariiament,  which  rejects^  his 
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offeiYy  i3.  Prince  Rupert  is  defeated  at  Marston-Moor,  1 2.  Vdrk 
and  Newcastle  taken  froni  him,  14.  Appoints  Ruthyen,  Earl  of 
Brentford,  General  under  him,  15.  Routs  Sir  William  Waller  at 
Cropredy  Bridge,  16.  Reduces  Essex's  army  in  the  west,  i^.  Is  de- 
feated at  Newbury,  17.  Makes  fresh  proposals  for  a  treaty,  30. 
Sends  Commissioners  to  Uxbridge,  31.  His  offers  with  regard  to 
church  government,  33.  His  offers  with  regard  to  the  militia,  35. 
The  licentious  disposition  and  practices  of  his  troops,  54.  Relieves 
Chester,  §g.  Takes  Leicester,  ^6.  Battle  of  Naseby,  57.  Is  de- 
feated, 58.  His  cabinet  of  letters  seized,  and  published  by  the  par- 
liament, i3.  Recalls  Prince  Rupert^s  commission  on  the  loss  of  Bristol, 
61.  Is  again  defeated  at  Chester,  i3.  Retires  to  Oxford^  tb.  Lord 
Ashly  defeated,  6y  His  fortitude  under  his  disasters,  ib.  Is  re- 
fused a  trjaty  bv  the  parliament,  66.  His  commission  to  the  Earl  of 
Glamorgan  with  regard  to  Ireland,  67.  Glamorgan's  conduct,  ii* 
Justifies  himself  in  this  affair,  ib.  Retires  from  Oxford,  and  putt 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  army  before  Newark)  73.  Is  put 
under  a  guard  by  them,  ib.  His  treatment  by  the  preachers,  74.  Is 
obliged  to  order  his  garrisons  to  surrender,  75.  Receives  fresh  pro- 
posals from  the  parliament  and  the  Scots,  76.  Is  delivered  up  to  the 
English  Commissioners,  80.  Is  conducted  to  Holdenby,  ib.  Is  seized 
by  Cornet  Joyce,  and  conveyed  to  the  army,  88.  The  indul^ce  of 
the  army  toward  him,  97.  The  armv  enters  into  treaty  with,  him, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  99.  His  offers  to  Cromwel  and  Ire- 
tODi  100.  Is  brought  by  the  army  to  Hampton -court,  104.  His 
confinement  increased,  106.  Plies  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  107.  En- 
trusts himself  to  Hammond  the  governor,  who  lodges  him  in  Caris- 
broke  Castle,  ib.  Negotiates  again  with  the  parliament,  iii.  The 
parb'ament  votes  against  all  farther  treaty  with  him,  113.  Is  closely 
confined,  1 14.  The  Scots  Commissioners  treat  with  him  for  arming 
Scotland  in  his  favour,  116.  A  fleet  in  the  river  declares  for  him, 
119.  Treats  with  Commissioners  of  the  Parliament  sent  for  that 
purpose,  122.  The  points  debated  between  them,  ib.  Is  again 
seized  by  the  army,  and  confined  in  Hurst  Castle,  1 30,  Is  brought 
to  London  to  be  tried,  135.  His  trial  opened,  i^6.  His  speech 
against  the  authority  of  the  court,  137,  Is  condemned,  139.  Re- 
flections on  this  event,  140.  His  behaviour  after  sentence,  142. 
His  execution,  144.  His  character,  146.  His  children,  152.  In- 
quiry into  the  authenticity  of  tlie  Icon  Bastlikey  153.  Character  of 
this  work,  and  its  supposed  influence  in  producing  the  restoration  of 
his  son,  154.  His  love  for  the  fine  arts,  341.  His  pictures  and  fur- 
niture sold,  3J.2.  His  death,  how  first  resolved  upon,  519.  Vin- 
dicated from  tne  charge  of  insincerity,  523. 
Chariesf  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Charles  I.,  is  sent  by  his  father,  general 
into  the  west,  vii.  60.  Retires  over  to  Paris  to  his  mother,  63. 
Takes  coftunand  of  a  fleet  which  declares  for  the  King,  119.  is 
proclaimed  King  by  the  Scots,  159.  Is  obliged  to  remove  fron^ 
rloUand,  172*  Desires  the  Scots  Commissioners  to  attend  him  at 
Breda,  173.  The  terms  proposed  to  him  there,  ib.  His  treatment 
on  landing  in  Scotland,  18^.  The  declaration  he  is  forced  to 
publish,  184.  Is  obliged  to  sign  twelve  articles  of  repentance,  i8j. 
VOL.  VIII.  .  BB  .    ,4f^^^ 
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Coes  to  the  Scott  camp^  but  is  ordered  by  the  clergy  to  le»ve  it»  itg^ 
Is  crowned  at  Scone,  192.   Is  reproved  by  a  committee  of  minister* 
for  his  gaUantrieSy  193.     Is  detected  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  U*    Is 
permitted  to  join  the  camp,  194*     Marches  into  England,  195^     Is 
routed  by  Cromwel  at  Worcester,  196.     Secretes  nimself  at  Bos- 
cobel,  197.     Travels  in  disguise  to  Bristol,  198*    Takes  refuge  with 
Colonel  Windham,  i^.    Embarks  at  Shoreham,  in  Sussex  for  Nor. 
mandy,  sco.    Encourages  an  insurrection  of  the  Royalists  against  the 
Protector,  243.     Is  forced  to  retire  from  France,  249.    Forma  a 
league  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and  keeps  a  court  at  Bruges,  278.    His 
reception  by  the  French  and  Spanish  ministers,  at  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  306*    Sends  a  letter  to  Monk,  311.    His  letter  delivered 
to  parliament,  327.    He  is  proclaimed,  328. 
Charles  II.  is  restored 4>y  paniament,  vii.  32.     The  respect  shewn  to 
him  by  foreign  powers  on  this  event,  329.     Lands  at  Dover,  330. 
His  clkractcr  and  personal  qualifications,  349.     Forms  his  ministry, 
350.    Settlement  of  the  State,  352.    The  late  King's  Judges  ordered 
'  to  surrender,  on  exclusion  from  pardon,  353.    Passes  an  act  of  in* 
demnity,  ih.     His  revenue  settled,  354.     Restores  episcopacy  and 
the  liturgy,   362.      His  reasons  for  restoring  episcopacy  in  Scot* 
land,  366.     Restores  the  Bishops  to  their  seats  m  parliament,  372* 
All  military  authority  surrendered  to  him,  37  j.     The  regulation  of 
corporations  granted  to  him,  374*     His  motives  for  marrying  Ca- 
tharine of  Portugal,  378.   Sells  Dunkirk  to  the  French,  385.    Issues 
the  declaration  of  indulgence,  387.     Is  attached  to  the  catholic  re- 
ligion, 388.     Becomes  disgusted  with  Clarendon,   392.     Is  ruled 
by  his  mistress  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  ib*     His  character  and 
conduct,  393*     Demands,   and   obtains,   a  repeal   of  the   triennial 
act,  395.     Sends  Sir  Robert  Holmes  to  attack  the  Dutch  settle^ 
ments,   399.     Obtains  a  sum  from  the   city  of  London  for  the 
Dutch  war,  400.     Declares  war  against  the  United  Provinces,  402. 
Endeavours  to  engage  France  to  unite  against  the   Dutch,  404. 
Denmark  declares  against  him,  406.     Passes  the  five-mile  act,  407. 
Makes  advances  toward  a  peace  with  the  States,  417.     Treaty  of 
Breda,  422.     Banishment  of  Clarendon,  427.    Concludes  the  triple 
alliance,    435.      Treaty   of  Aix-k-Chapelle,  437.      Is    forced   to 
pass  the  bill  against  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  448.   As  also  the 
act  against  conventicles,  456.    Character  of  his  cabal  ministry,  458. 
The  counsels  instilled  into  him  by,  461.     Is  prevailed  on  to  desert 
his  triple  alliance,  and  to  league  withFrance,  by  his  sister  the  Quchess 
of  Orleans,  464.     Is  influenced  also  by  his  French  mistress,   the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  ih.    Pardons  Blood  for  his  attempt  on  the 
regalia,  and  promotes  him,  472.     Bestows  a  peerage  and  the  trea- 
surer's staff  on  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  for  his  expedient  of  shutting  up 
the   Exchequer,   475.      A  second  declaration  of  indulgence,  470. 
Suspension  of  the  navigation  act,  477.     Martial   law  revived,  ik. 
Declares  war  against  the  Dutdi^  478.    Hi^  reflections  on  the  suc- 
cesses of  Lewis  in  the  Low  Countries,  492.    His  demands  from  the 
States,  494.    His  speech  to  parliament,  500.     His  declaration  of 
indulgence  pj^osed  by  the  Commons,  503.    Recalls  the  declaration, 
505.    Prorogues  the  parliamenti  512.     Asks  advice  of  parliament 
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»e«p6etinff  Uakin^r  peace  with  the  Dutch,  §1^^  l^eace  concluded.  Ha 
Proof  of  his  entenng  into  a  scheme  for  restoring  popery,  viii.  4,  ndte4 
Duplicity  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  i^.  Sir  William  Temple's 
free  remonstrance  to  him,  ^»  Is  unable  to  obtain  a  supply  for 
taking  off  anticipations  of  his  revenue,  15.  Suppress^!  Coffee4ioutet 
by  proclamation,  i6.  Recalls  the  proclamation,  M.  His  embar- 
irassed  situation  at  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Nimeguen,  24.  Hid 
sneech  to  parliament,  25.  Is  exhorted  by  parliament  to  guard  agahist 
the  growing  power  of  France,  27.  Requests  supplies,  and  pledges 
iiis  honour  for  the  proper  application  of  them,  28.  Is  addressed  by 
the  parliament  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  States  against  France, 
3 1  •  Adjourns  the  parliament,  i^«  Secretly  signs  a  treaty  with  France^ 
and  obtains  a  pension  from  that  court  on  promise  of  his  neutrality, 
32.  Receives  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Newmarket,  33.  Concludes  a 
marriage  between  him  and  th^  Princess  Mary,  35*  Concerts  the  terms 
of  peace  with  the  Prince,  ii.  Sends  the  terms  to  Paris,  36.  His  in- 
ttructiona  to  Sir  William  Temple,  with  Temple's  reply^  37.  Con« 
eludes  an  alliance^  with  the  States,  to  oblige  France  to  peace,  38. 
The  parliament  still  distrustful  of  him,  39.  Receives  a  passionate  ad- 
dress from  the  Commons,  40.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  States  to 
oblige  Lewis  to  an  immediate  evacuation  of  the  towns  in  Flanders,  42* 
His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  47.  His  observation 
on  the  complaints  made  of  Lauderdale's  administration  in  Scotland, 
6o«  Is  warned  of  a  popish  plot,  63.  Publishes  proclamations  for  the 
discovery  of  the  murderers  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  77.  His 
mech  to  parliament,  f3*  Ridicules  the  oopish  plot  privately,  83* 
f  rotect«  his  Queen  from  the  accusations  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  85.  Re« 
fuses  to  pass  the  militia  bill,  f3.  His  private  contract  with  Lewis,  for 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  discovered  by  Danby's  letters,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  86.  Dissolves  the  parliament  to  screen  Danby,  88.  Is 
obliged  to  summon  a  parliament  again  for  money,  93.  Desires  his 
|>ro&er  to  retire  beyond  sea,  95.  Declares  the  illegitimacy  of  die 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  96.  Asserts  the  prerogative  of  rejecting  the 
speaker  chosen  hj  the  Commons,  97.  The  pretension  compromised,  i6. 
Asserts  his  intention  of  protecting  Danby  againt  the  resentment  of  die 
Commons,  98.  Chooses  a  new  council  by  the  advice  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  loi.  A  Ust  of  the  new  council,  ig2.  Proposes  to  pariia* 
ment  limitations  on  a  popish  successor  to  the  crown,  103*  Habeas 
corpus  zct  passed, 1 07.  The  parliament  takes  the  advantage  of  his  ne- 
cessities, 1*3.  Prorogues  and  after  dissolves  the  parliament,  1  lo.  The 
popularity  of  his  behaviour,  121.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  Duke  of 
York  to  deprive  Monmouth  of  his  command,  and  send  him  abroad, 
1 22.  Is  strongly  petitioned  for  a  parliament,  1 25.  His  speech  to  the 
new  parliament,  129.  Evades  passing  a  repeal  of  the  thirty-fifth  of 
Elizabeth,  148.  Dissolves  the  parliament,  and  summons  another  to 
meet  at  Oxford,  149.  His  speech  to  the  new  parliament,  150*  Dis- 
solves  it,  154.  Persecutes  the  Dissenters,  175.  Issues  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto  against  the  city  of  London,  178*  Conditions  on  which  he 
restored  the  charter,  181.  Makes  profit  .by  the  surrender  of  corpora- 
tion charters,  $&•  How  he  escaped  the  Kye-house  plot,  186.  His 
motives  for  not  sparmg  Lord  Rus«d,  1 93.    Mairies  the  Lady  Anne  to 
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Prince  George  of  Denmark,  204*  Particulars  of  a  private  agreement 
between  him  and  Lewis  XIV.  207,  9ote»  Is  conjectured  to  have  in« 
iended  an  alteration  of  his  political  measures,  208.  Dies,  269.  His 
private  character,  2  lO.  His  political  character,  211.  Compared  with 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  213*  The  royal  society  instituted  by  him,  332* 
Why  unable  to  encourage  literary  merit,' 3 33, 

CharUi  the  Simple,  King  of  France,  resigns  Neustria  to  RoUo  the  Dane, 
and  gives  him  his  daughter,  i.  138. 

«— — —  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  the  grounds  of  his  dispute  with  Ed- 
ward II.  of  England,  ii.  3Co.  Secretly  countenances  the  conspiracy 
of  his  sister,  Queen  Isabella,  against  Edward,  252. 

■  ^  ,  Dauphin  of  France,  is  seduced  by  Charles  Kin^  of  Navarre, 
ii*  450.  Repents,  and  betrays  Charles  into  the  hands  of  his  father  J[ohn» 
451*  His  government  renounced  on  his  father's  captivity,  and  all 
affairs  thrown  into  confusion^  462.  Rejects  the  dishonourable  treaty 
concluded  by  his  father  at  London,  465.  His  prudent  disposition  on 
Edward's  invasion,  ib*  Succeeds  to  the  crown  on  his  father's  death,  472. 
The  first  acts  of  his  reign,  ih.  Acknowledges  the  young  Count  de 
Mountford  Duke  of  Britany,  473,  Is  engs^d  by  the  Count  de 
Transtamare  to  invade  Peter  King  of  Castile,  475.  Summons  Prince 
Edward  to  Paris,  480.    Invades  Uie  English  provinces  in  France,  481  • 

■■■     ■     VI.  of  France,  his  situation  compared  with  that  of  Richard  II. 
of  England,  iii.  92.     Disorders  the  kingdom  became  subject  to,  from  - 
the  devolving  of  the  regal  power  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Biu-gundy 
on  his  insanity,  93.     See  France^  Burgundy  f  and  Orleans.     Dies,  1 18. 

■  ■  -       VII.  of  France,  his  character  and  situation  at  the  death  of  his 

father,  iii.  125.  His  distressed  situation  after  the  battle  of  Vemeuil, 
132.  How  recovered  from  his  despair  on  the  siege  of  Orleans,  141. 
Determines,  on  the  success  of  Joan  D'Arc,  to  take  the  field,  151. 
Marches  into  Rheims,  and  is  crowned  there,  ib.  His  volunteer  army 
disband,  153.  Makes  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  Arras. 
161.  His  advantages  in  the  war  with  the  English,  165.  Concludes 
a  truce  with  the  English,  169.  His  prudent  employment  of  this  in- 
terval, 175.  Renews  the  war,  176.  Takes  Rouen,  and  recovers 
-    the  province  of  Normandy,  177*     Recovers  Guienne,  i3«     Dies,  223* 

i^>''  ■  VIII.  King  of  France,  encourages  the  Flemings  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  his  fether-in-law  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans,  iii*  334* 
Invades  Britany  by  invitation  of  the  Barons,  336.  Marries  the 
Duchess  of  Britany,  449.  Returns  the  daughter  of  Maximilian,  to 
whom  he  had  been  contracted,  ih.  Makes  peace  with  Spain,  and  his 
cessions  to  that  court,  354.  Receives  Perkm  Warbec,  and  patronizes 
him,  358.     Invades  Italy,  368. 

— -— -li.  of  France,  his  mother  Catherine  de  Medids  appointed  Regent 
during  his  minority,  v.  42.  See  Medteu*  League  ot  Bayonne  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Hugonots,  93.  Is  forced  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  Prince  of  Cond6, 1 86.  Concludes  a  second  acconunodation  with  the 
ProtestantSy  188.  His  dissimulation  toward  the  protestant  leaders,  205. 
Marries  his  sister  to  the  Prince  Navarre,  205.  Orders  the  poisonipg 
of  the  Queen  of  Navaxte,  ii.  Massacre  of  Paris,  ii.  The  massacre  of 
the  Hugonots  extended  to  the  provinces,  206.  Extorts  a  recanUtion 
of  the  protesUat  tttigion  froin  the  young  King  of  Navarre,  and  Prinoe 
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of  Condt..  Hb    Calumniates  the  Protestants  at  feretgn  courts^  to  pd- 
liate  these  barbarities,  ih.     His  death  and  character,  210. 

Charleit  grandson  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  succeeds  him  in  the  king* 
dom  ot  Spain,  iv.  iif    Is  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany,  i8. 

T  V.>  Emperor  of  Germany,  his  character  compared  with  that  of 

his  competitor  Francis  I.  of  France,  iv«  19.'  His  extensive  domi* 
nions,  i6.  Motives  of  his  visit  to  Henry  VIII.  21  •  Pays  his  coiurt 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  ii.  A  second  interview  between  him  and 
Heiuy,  at  Gravelines,  24.  His  grants  to  Wolsey,  25.  Makes  war 
against  France,  i^.  His  exorbitant  demands  irom  Francis,  26. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  Pope  and  Henry,  against  Francis^  f3« 
Comes  over  a^ain  to  England,  40.  Renews  his  court  to  Wolsey,  ik» 
Is  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter,  ii.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  revdts 
against  Francis  and  enters  his  seryice,  50.  Invades  France,  and 
takes  Fontarabia,  52.  A  new  treaty  between  him  and  Henry  for  the 
invasion  of  France,  54.  Invades  Provence,  ^^.  Battle  ol  Pavia, 
and  captivity  of  Francis,  57.  His  hypocrisy  on  this  occasion,  58. 
His  exorbitant  denumds  for  the  ransom  of  Francis,  64.  Carries 
Francis  to  Madrid,  6g,  Visits  him,  /^.  Restores  Francis  by  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  66*  His  hypocrisy  on  the  news  of  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Imperial  troops,  70'^  War  declared  aeainst  him  by 
France  and  England,  73.  Challenges  Francis  to  sineTe  combat,  i^« 
Intimidates  the  Pope,  82.  Peace  of  Cambray  vHth  Francis,  o8. 
Sultan  Solyman  conquers  Hungary,  and  besieges  Vienna,  o^.  Makea 
advances  toward  an  acconunodation  with  Henry,  143.  His  unsuc- 
cessful invasion  of  France,  145.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Francis  for 
ten  years,  176*  Asks  of  Francis  permission  to  pass  through  France 
to  the  Netherlands,  203.  Is  honourably  received  and  conducted 
through,  204.  His  ungrateful  insincerity  towards  Francis,  21 1  •  Ir# 
ritates  Henry  against  Francis,  and  concludes  an  alliance  with  him^ 
a,  236.  His  remark  on  Henry's  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  237. 
Reduces  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  239.  Besieges  Landrecy,  iB.  Is  forced  . 
to  abandon  the  siege,  240*  Invades  France  in  concert  with  Henry* 
245*  Takes  St.  Disier,  247.  Concludes  a  separate  peace  with 
Fradcis,  i^.  His  conduct  relating  to  the  council  of  Trent,  294.  His 
artful  and  treacherous  behaviour  toward  the  Princes  of  the  protestant 
league,  ii*  His  reasons  for  declining  an  alliance  with  the  Protector 
Somerset  on  the  part  of  Edward  VI.,  334.  Is  reduced  to  grant  an 
equitable  peace  to  the  Protestants,  by  Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
382.  Makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Metz,  «^.  Proposes  his  son 
Philip  as  a  husband  to  Queen  Mary  of  England,  383.  His  reasons 
for  stopping  Cardinal  Pole  on  his  journey  to  England,  384.  Sends 
over  a  large  sum  to  bribe  the  English  parliament,  394.  Instructs 
Cardinal  Pole  to  exhort  Mary  to  moderation  toward  her  protestant 
subjects,  41 1*  Resigns  all  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip^ 
425.'  Retires  to  a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  «^.  His  employment, 
in  his  retreat,  426.  His  character,  compared  with  that  of  Pope 
Paul  IV.  427. 

King  of  Navarre,  some  account  of,  and  his  character,  iL  449, 


Prociures  Charles  de  la  Cenk,  constable  of  France,  to  be  assassinated, 
and  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion,  450.    John,  King  of  Francei, 
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purdiates  a  peace  with  him,  H,  SeduccB  the  Dauphin,  Chalet,  who 
betrays  him  into  the  4iandt  of  his  father,  45 1  •  Is  thrown  mto  prison, 
f^.  Escapes,  46^^ 
Charles  X*  of  Sweaen,  his  success  in  the  north,  vii.  146.  Besieges 
Copenhagen,  but  is  forced  to  desist,  by  an  Elnglish  and  Dutch  fleet, 
304. 

de  Blois,  marries  the  niece  of  John  III.  Duke  of  Britany,and  is 


acknowledged  successor  to  that  duchy,  ii.  416.  Besieges  the 
Countess  de  Montfort  in  Hennebonne,  41 B.  Is  forced  to  raise 
the  siegre  by  the  arrival  of  succours  from  England,  420.  Is  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Countess  de  Montfort,  438.  '  Is  slain  in  Britany, 

473- 
Charmoutb^  battle  there  between  the  English  and  Danes,  i.  68. 

Charter  of  liberties  granted  to  the  Endish  by  Henry  I.,  i.  3 14.  Review 
of  this  charter,  317.  Renewed  by  Stephen,  and  confirmed  by 
Henry  II.,  ii.  78.  The  great  charter,  called  Magna  ChartOf  granted 
by  John,  84.  The  principal  heads  of  this  charter,  85.  Remarka 
upon  it,  87.  141  •  Securities  for  the  fulfihnfnt  of  it,  89.  A  new 
one  granted  by  Henry  III.,  146.  The  differences  between  tiiis  charter 
and  the  Magna  Charta  of  John,  ib.  A  confirmation  of  it  by  Henry, 
147.  A  charter  of  forests  gpranted  by  him,  ib.  The  great  charter 
renewed  and  confirmed  by  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  155.  A  solemn 
confirmation  of  the  great  charter  by  Henry,  179.  The.  two  chartera 
confirmed  by  parliament  at  home,  and  by  Edward  I.  in  Flanders, 
292.  Are  confirmed  by  him  in  the  fullest  manner  on  his  return, 
with  farther  securities,  ib.  A  free  an^  full  confirmation  of  them  by 
Edward  I.  294.  Above  twenty  parliamentary  confirniations  of  tho 
great  charter  granted  bj  Edward  III.,  488. 

Chartresy  the  city  of,  besieged  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  v.  186. 

Chateau  GaiUard  on  the  frontier  of  Normandy,  described,  ii.  51,  Is 
besieged  and  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  52. 

Chatelraulty  the  Earl  ot  Arran,  created  Duke  of,  iv.  312.  Resigns  his 

'  authority  as  Regrent  of  Scotland  to  the^ Queen  Dowager,  439.  Inter- 
poses  and  effects  an  accommodation  between  the  Queen  Regent  and  the 
Congregation  of  the  Lordf  v.  31.  Joins  the  Congregation^  ib»  Is  dis* 
contented  at  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  Lord  Darnley,  89.  Enters 
into  a  conspiracy  against  Mary  at  Stirling,  90.  Is  forced  to  take  re«^ 
fuge  in  England,  91.  Is  pardoned  on  condition  of  retiring  to  France^ 
92.  Arrives  in  London  during  the  conference  at  York,  but  is  de- 
tained by  Elizabeth  till  Munray's  return,  145.  Lays  down  his  arma. 
on  the  detection  of  Norfolk's  conspiracy,  203* 

Chauntryi  what,  iv.  252,  note. 

Cheringtonf  battle  there,  between  Waller  and  Hopton,  vii.  8. 

Chester 9  when  first  erected  into  a  bishopric,  iv.  183. 

Cbildy  Sir  Josiah,  his  account  of  the  great  morease  of  wealth  after  the 
restoration,  viii.  329. 

Chivalry^  the  pasaion  for,  when  first  btroduced  amon^  the  English, 
ii.  140.  The  romantic  principles  of,  deduced,  ih.  How  improved 
during  the  times  of  the  crusades,  I4i« 

CAW// Church,  Oxford,  history  of  its  first  foundation,  iv.  27^. 

Christianity i  its  first  introduction  amdng  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  30* 
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Cburehf  tlie  power  of  the»  in  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Kings, 
ii.  139.  The  authority  of,  detached  from  the  ttate^  hy  the  ilUjudged 
policy  of  WiUiam  the  Uonqueror^  f3«  Etdmate  of  its  reirenues  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I V.,  iii.  8 1  •  Proposal  formed  hy  the  Commons  to  con- 
Tert  them  to  citiI  purposes,  ih.  -  For  its  reformation  from  popery,  see 
Reformation*  An  examination  of  its  principles  of  reformation,  v.  149. 
Reflections  on  the  revolution  of  its  doctrines  concerning  the  absolute 
decrees  of  God,  vi*  i66. 

Churchill^  Captain,  distinflruishes  himself  in  the  French  army  against  the 
Imperialists,  vjiL  18.  Joins  the  Prince  of  Orange,  00  his  invasion  of 
Enghmd,  2^5, 

Circuits f  by  itinerant  justices,  established  by  Henry  IL,  i.  450. 

Cities  in  England,  the  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Nonnan  conquest, 
i.  209.     See  Corporatlons0 

Civil  laws,  a  view  of  the  state  of,  «8  modelled  by  the  AQglo-Norman 
Kings,  ii.  140. 

Civil  society,  the  advantages  of,  in  comparison  of  barbarous  ages, 
i.  222. 

Clalnu,  a  court  of,  erected  for  the  division  of  lands  in  Ireland,  vii. 
446. 

Clanrlcarde,  Earl  of,  forms  a  combination  among  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  drives  the  nuncio  Rinuccini  out  of  the  islami,  vii.  163*  Invites 
Ormond  back  from  France,  «f^.  Is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  parlia* 
ment,  retires,  and  dies,  207. 

Clarencif  Lionel  Duke  of,  second  son  of  Edward  HI.,  a  brief  view  of 
his  life,  ii.  486. 

,  Thomas  Duke  of,  son  of  Henry  IV.  iii.  83.  Attends  his  bro- 
ther Henry  V.  to  France,  }  lo.  Defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Bauge,  114. 

Georee  Duke  of,  second  brother  to  Edward  IV.,  leagues  with 


the  Earl  of  Warvric,  iii.  230.  Marries  his  daughter,  16.  Confused 
accounts  of  their  subsequent  operations,  234.  Raises  men  in  con- 
junction with  Warwic,  but  despairin]^  of  success  disbsnds  them,  and 
flies  to  France,  236.  Secretly  reconciled  to  his  brother  Edward,  239. 
Deserts  with  his  forces  firom  Warwic,  249.  Hindered  from  marry- 
ing the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  by  his  brother  Edward,  260.  Prose- 
cution and  execution  of  two  of  his  friends,  Burdet  and  Stacy,  261. 
Confined  and  tried  for  his  reflections  on  these  proceedings,  262. 
Drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey,  263".  Reflections  on  the  unfortunate 
^te  of  his  children,  lh» 
Clarendon^  summary  of  the  constitutions  of,  i.  393.  Subscribed  by  the 
Bishops,  395.     Abrogated  by  Pope  Alexan<kr,  396. 

-,  Hyde  Earl  o^  and  Chancellor,  his  character  as  an  histortant 
vii.  347.  Persuades  Charles  II.  to  disband  the  republican  army,  360. 
His  character  and  infhience  with  the  King,  ji.  His  daughter  married 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  361*  Is  impeached  in  the  -House  of  Lords  by 
the  Earl  of  Bristol,  392.  Causes  of  tlie  decline  of  his  credit  with  the 
King,  ib.  The  causes  of  his  fall  inquired  into,  423.  The  great  seal 
taken  from  him,  425.  Is  impeadied  by  the  Oonunons,  ib.  530* 
Retires  to  Calais,  and  writes  from  thence  to  the  House  of  Lords,  426. 
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Is  baniflhed,  and  composes  his  history  of  the  dvil  war»  427.     Review 
of  his  life  and  conduct,  i3* 

Clayfoh^  Mrs.,  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  her  character  and  death, 

.    vii.  283. 

element  V.  Pope,  the  order  of  knights  templars  abolished  by  him, 
ii.  364. 

VII.  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  elected  to  the  papacy,  iv.  48. 
Grants  to  Wolsey  the  legantine,  commission  for  Ufe,  49*  Gives 
Francis  I.  of  France  a  dispensation  firom  fulfilling  the  treaty  of  Ma* 
dridy  68.  Rome  sacked  by  the  Imperial  troops,  and  himself  taken 
prisoner,  69.  Is  applied  to  by  Henry  VI 1 1,  for  a  divorce  from  Catha- 
rine  of  Aragon,  79.      Causes  of  his  hesitation  in  that  affair,  8i« 

.  His  character,  82.  Is  intimidated  by  the  Emperor,  ih.  Grants  a 
commission  to  Campe^gio  and  Wolsey,  to  try  the  King's  marriage,  85* 
Evokes  the  cause  to  Rome,  91.  Receives  Queen  Catharine's  appesu, 
1 10.  Is  instigated  by  the  ponclave  to  proceed  to  extremities  againit 
Henry,  but  only  threatens  him,  1 14.  Is  disgusted  with  Charles,  and 
leagues  with  Francis,  ih.  Motives  which  prevented  an  accommoda- 
tion  with  Henry,  115.  Pronounces  sentence  againfl  Henry  precipi* 
tatelv,  which  he  afterwards  repents,  116.  His  authority  renounced 
by  tne  English  convocation  and  parliament,  119.     Dies,  140. 

■     ■       ,  Prince  of  Bavaria,  is  chosen  Elector  of  Cologne,  viii.  286. 


-,  Jacques,  assassinates  Henry  III.  of  France,  v.  357. 


Clementines  and  Urbanists,  the  source  of  those  distinctions,  iii*  57. 

Clergy i  review  of  the  usurpations  of  tiie,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
i.  382.  Their  artifices  to  obtain  money,  390*  Claim  an  exemption 
from  the  civil  magistrate,  ib.  Enomuties  committed  by,  ib.  How 
they  evaded  the  cehbacy  enjoined  them,  ii.  64.  Reflections  on  their 
case,  ib.  By  what  titles  they  obtained  seats  in  the  ancient  feudal 
parliaments,  ii4«  Of  use  as  mediators  In  disputes  between  the 
Kings  and  their  barons,  157.  Italian,  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
their  benefices  in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  1 70.  Deprived  of  all  protection  from  the  laws  by  Edward  I.,  on 
their  refusal  to  grant  him  supplies,  286.  The  bad  circumstances  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  the  exclusion,  ib.  Are  reduced  to  com* 
pl'ance,  287.  A  view  of  th^  supplies  granted  by,  to  Edward  I.,  423« 
Why  assiduous  in  promoting  the  study  and  observance  of  civil  law, 
iii.  299.  Not  to  beg  without  a  licence  at  the  time  of  Henry  Vll.f 
403.  All  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  by  act  of  Ehzabeth's 
parliament,  v.  76.  Their  disposition  toward  Romish  ceremonies 
and  church  authority,  under  the  countenance  of  Bishop  Laud^ 
vi.  292.  The  ri^ht  of  taxing  their  revenues  resigned  to  parliament^ 
vii.  401.  Parochial,  obtain  the  right  of  voting  at  electi(ms,  40a*  Se» 
Church  and  Buhofs, 

reformed  in  Scotland,  their  gross  behaviour  to  Mary,  on  her  art 


rival  in  Scotland,  v.  49,     Are  ruled  in  this,  by  John  Knoxt  ii»     The 
real  cause  of  their  ill  humour,  54*     See  Kno^Cf  Reformation^  AssemAlyt 
Coi^regation  of  the  Lordt  Eccleiiaetscal  CommushUf  and  Gotland* 
-of  the  church  of  Rome,  their  authority  and  union  dangerous  tq 


^  ^ivil  magistratfei  iv.  32.    But  the  encouragement  of  , the  fine  artB  in 
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tome  measure  owing  to  them,  33.     See  InJulgencuy  Lufher^  ^Qid 
Reformation^ 

CUrmonty  a  couocil  called  there  by  Pope  Martin  II.  to  resolys  o^  a  boly 
war,  i.  295. 

Cieves*     See  jfnne  of.  , 

Cleveland^  Duchess  of,  mistress  to  Charles  1 1.,  her  character  and  influence 
over  the  King,  vii.  392. 

Clifford^  Sir  Robert,  engages  in  the  imposture  gf  Perkin  Warbec,  iii. 
359.  Prevailed  on  by  Henry  Vll.  to  betray  his  secrets,  a^d  be  his 
spy  upon  him,  361.  Returns  to  England,  and  accuses  Sir  vVilUam 
Stanley  as  an  accomplice,  362. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  cahaU  his  character,  viL  460.  Obtiains 
a  peerage  and  the  treasurer's  staff,  for  tlie  hint  of  shutting,  up  the 
Exchequer,  475.     Is  excluded  by  the  test  act,  512. 

Clint  fly  Lord,  commands  Queen  Mary's  fleet  for  a  descent  o^  the  coa«tt 
of  Britany,  iy«  443.  Lands  at  Conquet,  but  is  driven  off,  i J.  Is 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  cond^  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  v.  139. 

Coacbesy  when  first  introduced  into  England,  v.  483* 

Coaly  when  first  dug  in  England,  ii.  230. 

Coati  of  arms,  when  they  first  came  into  vogue,  ii.  140. 

Cohhety  one  of  the  King's  Judges,  is  seized  m  Holland,  brought  home^ 
and  executed,  v>i.  380. 

Cohhanif  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord,  his  character  as  head  of  the  Lol- 
lards, iii.  89.  Singled  out  as  a  victim  by  Arundel  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  ib*  Conference  between  him  and  the  King,  ib*  Con>- 
demned,  ib.  Escapes,  t^.  Conspires  against  the  King,  90*  TaJten 
and. executed,  tb. 

,  Lord,  condemned,  but  pardoned,  for  a  conspiracy  a^aiast 
James  I.,  vi.  9«  His  inconsistent  accusation  of  Sir  Walter  Rwtgh, 
10. 

Cofft-housesy  a  proclamation  for  the  tuppfession  of,  viiL  i6«  The  pro- 
clamation suppressed,  ib* 

Coiuy  Swedish  bullion  imported,  and  good  money  coined,  iv«  550.  Is 
regulated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  y.  59.  Amount  of,  from  1599  to 
1 61 9,  vi.  185.  Amount  of,  durmg  the  reign  of  Charles  L  and  the 
succeeding  comxponwealth,  vii.  340.  Great  increase  of,  after  the 
restoration,  viii.  329.  ^  * 

Cokey  Sir  Edward,  a  curious  i>assage  from  his  Institutes,  relating  to  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  iv.  456*  Queen  Elizabeth's  mighty 
treatment  of  him  when  speaker  of  the  House  of  Conundns,.  v.  .y6^. 
His  severe  treatment  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  414.  Grossly  Jibusea  Sir  ^ 
Walter  Raleigh  on  his  trial,  vi.  lo.  Is  ordered  by  James  to  pnMMUto 
the  murderers  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbunr,  77.  » 

Coleheiter  is  forced  to  capitulate  to  Fairfrix  and  Ireton,  vii.  ia8. 

Coleman  is  arrested,  and  his  papers  seized,  on  account  of  the  popish 
plot,  viii*  70.  Discoveries  made  by  his  letters,  th.  Is  tcm  and 
executed,  90* 

C^lip^U  Admiral,  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Boulbgae,  t.  %%%% 
Defends  St.  Quiatiaagaittst  the  Spanish  armyi  434.   The  town  twra» 
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iKd*  A  schex^e  for  the  taking  of  Calais,  which  is  executed  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  435.  Declares  in  favour  of  the  Protestants  in  France, 
▼•  41.  Oommands  the  protestant  forces  after  the  battle  of  Dreux, 
72.  Obtains  supplies  from  Q.Elizabeth,  73.  His  pro^ss  in  Nor- 
mandy, 77.  Is  apprised  of  the  league  pf  Bayonne  agamst  the  Pro- 
testants, and  concerts  a  scheme  to  frustrate  it,  185.  Battle  of  St. 
Dennis,  186.  Collects  the  protestant  forces  after  the  defeat  of  Jarnac, 
and  besieges  Poictiers,  187.  Is  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  at 
I^ontfiOntour,  1 88.  Is  deceived  by  the  dissimulation  of  Charles,  204. 
Is  wounded  by  an  assassin,  205.     Is  killed  in  the  massacre  of  Paris,  tL 

Coltnghourne,  William,  executed  for  a  distich  against  Richard  III.» 
iii.  290. 

College^  a  joiner,  his  extraordinary  trial  and  execution,  viii.  159. 

Colonies  settled  by  the  English  in  America,  vi.  1 86.  See  America.  Are 
peopled  by  the  restraints  imposed  on  Dissenters,  viii.  328.  Their 
charters  recalled  by  James  II.,  330. 

Colonnat  Prosper,  the  Spanish  general,  defends  Milan,  against  ^he 
French  invasion  under  the  Adm1ra^  Bonnivet,  iv.  53. 

ColumbuSf  Christopher*  his  first  voyage  for  discovery  of  the  western 
world,  ui*  404*  Sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England  to  make 
bis  proposals  to  Henry  VI L,  405*  How  Henry  was  deprived  of  the 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  America,  i3. 
'  Combaif  single,  trial  by,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  how  instituted^ 
i.  323.  ii.  140. 

Comwurcet  a  view  of  the  state  of,  during  the  Anglo-Norman  Kings, 
ii.  ^7.  Remarks  of  the  state  of,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  224. 
Industry,  and  state  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  494.  State  of, 
during  the  reien  of  Henry  ^V.,  in.  84.  Regulations  of,  in  the  f^gn 
of  Henry  VIL,  401 .  Great  extension  of,  in  this  reign,  .404.  The 
privileges  of  the  merchants  of  the  still  3Fard  taken  away,  iv.  349.  A 
treaty  of,  made  with  GustaYus  Ericson,  i^.  State  of,  during  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  447.  The  great  oppression  of,  by  the  enor- 
mous ^nts  of  monopolies  by  Queen  Mary,  v.  439.  State  of,  during 
the  reiga  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  477.  Establishment  of  the  East-India 
Company,  it.  Trade  with  Muscovy  opened,  i^.  Turkey  com- 
pany erectedt  479.  In  the  besinnmg  of  the  reign  of  James  L 
almost  wholly  monopolised  bv  exclusive  companies,  vi^  23.  A  decay 
of  shipping  occcasioned  by  this  evil,  24.  Amount  of  the  customs  in 
this  reign,  51.  State  of,  during  this  reign,  180.  Exports  and  im- 
ports, 185.  State  of,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  succeed- 
ing commonwealthi  vii.  339.  Great  increase  of,  after  the  restora- 
tion, viii.  328. 

CommUiiOiif  ecclesiastical  or  high.     See  High  commission  court. 

Committee  of  safety,  formed  by  the  officers  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
long  or  rump  parliament,  vii.  304.     Negotiates  with  General  Monk, 

CommMBtieif  prices  of,  in  the  reiffn  of  Richard  I.,  ii.  36.  Remarks  on 
the  price  o^  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  ii.  497,  note. 

Cemmon-fra^er  book»  composed  hj  a  committee  of  bishops  and  divines, 
iv.  320.    In  what  respects  it  differed  from  the  old  mass-book,  32^1. 
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Is  revised,  348.  Is  authorised  by  the  parliament,  354.  See  Liturgy 
aud  Reformation. 
Commonif  the  first  efforts  towards  sending  representatives  of,  to  par- 
liamenti  ii.  184.  Begin  to  assemble  separate  from  the  Peers,  188. 
Remonstrate  against  the  delays  of  the  council  of  Barons,  i3.  Ap« 
peal  to  Prince  Edward,  ii»  The  House  of,  regularly  formed  by  the 
£arl  of  Leicester,  with  the  admission  of  members  from  boroughs, 
a  TO.  Farther  regulations  with -respect  to  the  representatives  of 
counties,  271.  The  real  epoch  of  the  House  of,  272*  The  elec- 
tion  of  representatives  considered  as  a  hardship  both  by  them  and 
their  constituents,  275.     The  gradual  increase  of  their  influence  on 

fovemment,  276.  Refuse  granting  supplies  for  the  expedition  of 
Idward  III.  against  France,  400.  The  consequence  they  arrive  to 
in  his  reign,  487.  Lawyers  mquentlj  excluded  the  (iouse  at  this 
time,  f^.  Choose  a  speaker  for  the  first  time,  iii.  j.  Petition  the 
Lords  to  appoint  a  council,  8cc.  during  the  minority  of  Richard  IL,  i^. 
Petition  Ricnard  II.  against  the  confederacies  of  the  Barons,  ib.  447. 
Impeach  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  15.  Their  proceedinfirg 
against  Richard's  ministnr,  20.  Their  compliancy  to  the  King  on  the 
crushing x)f  Gloucester's  niction,  30.  449.  Impeach  Fitz- Allen,  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  31.  Petition  for  an  act  to  check  the  clergy  in 
eluding  the  mortmain  act,  56.  Their  importance  greatly  increased, 
78.  Insist  on  an  answer  to  their  petitions,  before  they  make  any 
^ants,  iB.  Other  acts  of  resolution  by  them,  i&.  Oppose  Henry  IV. 
m  his  attempt  to  exclude  females  from  succession  to  the  crown,  8o. 
Advise  the  King  to  seize  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  it*  Scheme 
formed  by  them  for  an  estimate  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  8 1 .  Ap- 
ply for  a  mitigation  of  the  statutes  against  Lollards,  i^.  Impeachment 
of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  185.  A  second,  187.  Temper  of  the  House 
wkich  met  on  the  assertion  of  the  Duke  of  York's  pretensions,  196. 
Address  the  Kin^r  to  remove  certain  Peers  from  his  presence,  1 3.  Their 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  21  a.  Petition  for  the  execution  of 
the  Duke  of  Cuurence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.,  262.  Tiieir  grants  to 
Hennr  VIII.  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  their  speaker 
Sir  Tnomas  More,  iv,  47.  The  arlMtrary  speech  of  Henry  to  Edward 
Mont%ue,  a  member,  451.  Thomas  Cromwel,  a  member,  warmly 
defends  his  patron.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  a^inst  the  charge  of  the  Peers, 
94.  Pass  several  bills  to  restrain  the  impositions  of  the  clergy,  95. 
Extraordinary,  speech  of  a  member  on  tne  subject  of  religion,  96. 
Complaint  to  the  King  of  the  reflections  cast  on  them  by  Fisher,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  97.  Urant  the  King  a  discharge  of  his  debts,  iB. «  Pe- 
tition for  indemnity  from  the  statute  of  the  provisors,  107.  Prefer  a 
ccrmplaint  to  the  King  against  the  oppressions  of  ecclesiastical  courts, 
108.  Reject  a  bill  framed  by  the  King,  respecting  his  right  of  ward- 
ships,  &c.  109.  Coniply  vrith  an  act  relatinc^  to  the  possession  of 
lands,  framed  by  the  King,  151.  The  gross  flattery  ot  the  speaker 
to  the  Kin^,  163.  Grant  Henry  supplies,  but  very  reluctantly,  206. 
Pass  the  biU  fiolr  Cromwel's  death  unwillingly,  208.  Petiuon  the 
King  to  lay  the  case  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  before 
ibe  cpnvocation,  209.     Pass  a  bill  of  attainder  9gai^st  the  Duke  oi 
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Norfolk  in  obedience  to  the  Kings's  message,  264*  Cruel  treatment 
of  Strode,  a  member  in  Cornwall,  for  bringing  in  a  bill  concern- 
ing  tin,  271.  Lord  Seymour  attainted,  319.  Alter  the  bill  against 
treason,  passed  by  the  Lords,  and  pass  another,  355.  Reject  a  poor- 
bill  framed  by  the  Lords,  and  pass  another,  356.  Refuse  to  pass  the 
attamder  of  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  or  to  ratify  the  attainder 
of  Somerset,  357.  A  new  election  of,  under  Northumberland's  in- 
fluence, 358.  Grant  subsidies  to  the  King,  359.  Remonstrate 
against  Mary  marrying  Philip  of  Spain,  and  are  dissolved  for  it, 
385.  A  new  election  under  Mary  and  Gardiner's  influence,  399. 
Some  members  punished  for  secession,  403.  Their  reason  for  re- 
fusing a  subsidy  to  the  Queen,  422.  Grants  made  by  a  new  House 
to  the  Queen,  441.  Oppose  the  act  confirming  the  Queen's  sale,  or 
grant  of  crown  lands,  ih.  Copley,  a  member,  imprisoned  for  speak- 
ing irreverently  of  the  Queen,  442.  Vote  a  subsidy,  and  other 
grants  to  Queen  Eli^beth,  v,  13.  Address  her  to  make  choice  of 
a  husband,  f3.  Repeat  this  address,  73.  Are  stopped  by  Elizabeth 
in  their  debates  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  loi. 
Farther  debates  on  this  subject,  I02.  Her  speech  at  dissolving  them, 
103.  Strickland  introduces  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Li- 
turgy, 174.  Speech  of  Pistor  on  kneeling,  and  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  175.  Strickland  prohibited  by  the  Queen  from  attending 
the  House,  ii.  Yelverton's  free  speech  on  the  occasion,  ii.  Farther 
debates  on  this  matter,  176.  Strickland  restored  to  the  House,  177* 
Are^hecked  by  the  Lords  in  debating  of  matters  of  religious  reforma- 
tion, i3.  Speeches  on  the  Queen's  prerogative,  occasioned  by  BelPa 
motion  against  an  exclusive  patent  granted. to  a  trading  company  at 
Bristol,  1 78.  Bell  severely  reprimanded  by  the  council  for  his  temerity* 
S  8o.  Are  reproved  by  the  Lord  Keeper  at  the  close  of  the  session  for 
their  freedom,  18 1.  A  bribe  given  to  a  mayor  for  an  election,  «rith 
the  probable  reason  for  it,  1 83,  note.  Address  the  Queen  for  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  execution,  200.  Apply  to  the  Queen  for  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  201 .  Pass  two  bills  for  regulating 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  but  are  checked  by  the  Queen,  f^.  Speech  of 
Peter  Wentworth  in  favour  of  liberty,  225.  Behaviour  of  the  House 
on  this  occasion,  227.  Oppose  encroachments  of  the  Upper  House,  228* 
Appoint  a  general  fast,  at  the  motioil  of  Paul  Wentworth,  236. 
Are  reprimanded  by  the  Queen  for  it,  ii.  Apply  to  the  Bishops  for 
farther  reformation,  261.  Complain  of  the  court  of  ecclesiastical 
commission,  c^.  Are  prohibdted  by  the  Queen  from  intermeddling 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  34c.  Are  checked  in  their  endeavours  to  re- 
gulate purveyance,  347.  The  Queen's  haughty  reply  to  the  requests 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  speaker,  363.  Peter  Wentworth  resumes  the ' 
subject  of  the  succession,  364.  He  and  several  others  sent  to  prison,  it* 
Treatment  of  Morrice  for  opposing  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power,  3661 
Yelverton  a  lawyer  chosen  speaker,  385.  Grant  sirppEes  to  the  Queeoi 
ih.  Dispute  abiout  forms  with  the  Lords,  386.  Extraordinary  asser- 
tions of  the  regal  prerogative  in  the  debates  concerning  mooopoliesy 
441.'  ^  The  abject  acknowledgments  of  the  House  on  the  Queen's 
pronuse  to  cancel  the  most  oppressive  of  the  patents,  442.  Grant 
the  Queen  an  extraordinary  supply,  443.    Review  of  toe  practice 
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of  the  ChanceUorSy  in  iMuing  new  writs  to  supply  the  places  of  m^ta- 
bersy  whom  they  judged  incapable  of  atten£n?y  vi,  15.  Votes  of 
the  House  on  this  occasion^  i6.  Inquiry  into  the  question^  whether 
an  outlaw  can  be  chosen  a  member,  17.  Restore  Sir  Francis  Good- 
win to  his  seaty  which  had  been  Tacated  by  the  Chancellor  on  account 
of  his  outlawryy  i8*  Refuse  a  conference  with  the  Lords  on  this 
afiPair,  1 9*  Are  commanded  by  the  King  to  confer  with  the  judges,  «^. 
Spirited  debates  on  this  subject,  ii»  A  comimittee  of,  enquire  into 
the  monopolies,  of  trade,  23.  Attempt  to  firee  the  nation  £tx)m  the 
burden  ox  wardships  and  feudal  tenures,  24.  And  from  purveyance, 
i3.  Are  willing  to  ffrant  any  supplies  to  the  King,  2&,  Reject  a 
bill  from  the  Lords,  for  entailing  the  crown  lands  on  the  King  and  his 
successors,  ii.  Grant  supplies,  40.  Are  averse  to  the  union  oetween 
England  and  Scotland,  ^i*  Frame  a  petition  for  rigour  toward  po- 
pish recusants,  and  lemty  toward  scrupulous  protestant  clergymen, 
but  are  checked  by  the  King,  43.  Order  their  journals  to  be  regu- 
larly kept,  44.  Refuse  to  supply  the  King's  necessities,  47.  Reflec- 
tions on  their  conduct,  48*  Their  views  extend  to  ^establish  the  con- 
stitution on  freer  principles  than  formerly,  51.  Attempt  to  check 
the  r^^  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  53.  Remonstrate  aniast 
the  high  conunission  court,  54.  Are  alarmed  at  reports  of  the 
Kmg's  influence  in  elections,  72*  Dispute  the  Kingr^g  power  of  levying 
money  by  his  prerogative,  73.  *  Are  dissolved  in  anger,  and  some  of 
the  memoers  imprisoned,  i6.  Grant  supplies  to  assist  the  Elector  Pa- 
latine, 107.  Make  a  representation  of  grievances  to  the  King,  108. 
Impeach  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  109.  Remonstrate  to  the  King 
in  favour  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  against  the  Spanish  match,  112. 
Are  approved  by  the  King,  113.  Remonstrate  again,  114.  The 
King's  speech  to  their  committee,  115.  Protest  against  the  King's 
denial  of  their  privileges,  116.  This  protestation  tore  out  of  their 
journal  by  the  King,  H.  Are  dissolved,  and  the  refractory  members 
punished,  U*  The  arguments  urged  by  both  parties  concerning  the 
dilutes  between  the  Kmg  and  them,  1 1 8.  Vote  supplies  for  a  Spanish 
war,  144*  Impeach  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  i^.  Inquiry  into  the 
cause  ot  the  small  supplv  granted  by  them  in  toe  first  parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  201*  Tlmr  lewlers  and  their  views,  204.  Continue  obsti- 
nate in  denying  farther  supplies,  notwithstanding  the  King's  remon- 
strances, 207.  Are  disgusted  at  the  assistance  sent  against  Rochelle,  i^» 
Complain  of  the  growth  of  popery,  210.  A  supply  voted,  but  its 
passing  into  a  law  postponed,  213.  Impeach  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, 215*  The  two  members  who  managed  this  impeachment  im- 
prisoned by  the  King,  219.  Remonstrate  against  conferring  trusts 
on  Catholics,  220.  Are  dissolved,  but  pubhsh  a  remonstrance  pre- 
vious to  their  dissolution,  222.  A  character  of  this  House  in  the  third 
parliament,  239.  Sir  Francia  Seymour's  speech,  241.  Sir  Robert 
Philip's  speech,  242.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth's  speecii,  244.  Five 
subsidies  voted,  245.  The  famous  petition  of  right  taken  under  con- 
sideration, 248.  Farther  expostulations  by  the  King,  251.  The  pe- 
tition of  right  passed  by  them,  253.  Impeach  Manwayring,  for  as- 
tertia?  in  a  sermon  the  real  prerogative  of  levying  taxes  independent 
of  paniuBentf  ^gg*    Attach  the  commission  for  levying  nxoney,  257. 

''  •  Present 
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J^resentArenionstrance  against  the  DukeofBuckingham'scondactyijS. 
Insist  on  the  King's  discontinuing  the  levying  the  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  268.  Attack  Anninianism,  171.  An  allusion  made  use 
of  by  Rouse,  a  member,  274.  First  appearance  of  Oliver  Cromwel, 
iB»  Call  officers  to  account  for  levying  tonnage  and  poundage,  i3. 
Sir  John  Elliot  reads  a  remonstrance  against  these  duties,  ii.  The 
speaker  forcibly  held  in  the  chair  till  a  remonstrance  is  framed  and 
passed,  27c.  Are  dissolved^  ib.  Members  punished,  276*  The  com-^ 
plexion  axKi  reasoning  of  the  House  in  the  fourth  parliament,  now  sum- 
moned after  eleven  years  interval,  346.  The  substance  of  Pym'^s 
speech,  343.     Enter  into  the  consideration  of  grievances,  ii.     Resent 

^  the  interposition  of  the  Lords,  iB.  Sununary  of  the  arguments  urged 
by  the  court  and  popular  parties,  349.     Are  abruptly  dissolved,  355. 

.  Strafford  impeached  by,  in  the  long  parliament,  369.  Impeach 
Ar^^bishop  Laud,  ih.  Impeach  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  371.  Vote  se« 

.  veral  proceedings  of  Lieutenants  and  Deputy-heutenants  of  counties 

.  illegal,  and  the  parties  exercising  them  delinquents,  for  assessing  ship* 
money,  372.  Sheriffs  voted  delinquents  for  assessing  ship-money,  373. 
The  officers  who  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  &ied,  i3.  The  star- 
chamber  and  high  commission  courts  condemned,  i6»  Accuse  the 
Judges  for  their  determination  on  Hembden's  trial,  ib.  Expel  mono^ 
pohsts  and  projectors,  374.  Remarks  on  their  proceedings,  375.  Re- 
verse  the  sentence  of  the  star<^hamber  on  Prynne  and  others,  377. 
'  The  rapid  progress  of  their  regpilations,  980.  Agree  to  pay  the  Scott 
army,  381.  Begin  to  attack  episcopal  authority,  38c.  Harass  the 
clergy,  387.  Vote  a  removal  of  all  Cathohcs  from  the  ailny>  385^ 
Make  Umited  grants  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  392.  Frame  a  biH 
for  triennial  parliaments,  which  is  passed^  393.  Pass  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  Strafford,  409.  Form  a  protestation,  and  order  it  to 
be  signed  by  the  whole  nation,  412.  Are  offended  at  the  King's  in- 
terposition for  Strafford,  41 3.  Disband  the  £nglish  and  Scots  armies 
on  the  King's  journey  to  Scotland,  423.  Insist  on  the  reduction  of 
the  Irish  arm^  raised  by  Strafford  to  reduce  the  Scots,  431.  Oppose 
their  being  hired  by  the  Spaniards,  432.  Their  zeal  for  the  presby- 
terian  discipline,  445.     Credit  the  report  of  the  Irish  massacre  being 

.  ordered  by  the  King,  447.  An  account  of  the  famous  remonstrance 
framed  by  them,  ^149.  Pass  the  remonstrance,  and  publish  it  without 
sending  it  up  to  the  Lords,  451.  Reasoning  of  the  parties  on  both 
sides  with  regard  to  it,  iL  Present  the  remonstrance  to  the  King  on 
his  return,  456.  Pass  the  bill  for  pressing  soldiers  for  Ireland,  458* 
The  interposition  of  Peers  in  elections  dec&red  to  be  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, 459.  Their  proceedings  against  the  Bishops,  460.  Declare 
to  the  Lords  an  intention  of  rejecting  their  authority,  if  opposed  by 
them,  461.  Excite  apprehensions  in  the  people,  462.  Impeach  the 
Bishops  who  sign  a  protestation,  465.  Five  members  impeached  by 
the  Kmg,  467*    The  impeached  members  are  demanded,  468.      Are 

.  demanded  by  the  King  in  person,  469.  Adjourn  the  Hou^e  on  this 
occasion,  470.  Order  a  committee  to  sit  in  Merchant-Taylors 
Hall,  471.  The  accused  members  take  their  seats,  472.  Messages 
between  them  and  the  King,  474.  Encourage  petitions  from  the 
common  people,  475.     Impeach  the  Attorney-general)  and  prosecute 

their 
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their  plan  of  the  militny  4^8.     Form  a  magazine  at  HuQt  «Ada|f* 
point   Sir  John   Hotham  governor,  479.    lA^ppoint  governors  of 
Portsmouth  and  the  Tower,  U»     Warn  the  kingdom  to  prepare  for 
a  defence  against  papists  and  Hl-afiPected  persons,  sB.    Appomt  att 
the  Lieutenants  ofcounties,  and  restore  their  powers,  t3«     Press  the 
Kinor  by  messages  to  pass  the  billy  48  r  •     His  reply,  482^    Their  vote 
on  tnis  reply,  483.     Carry  the  militia  bill  into  execution  without  the 
King's  concurrence,  485.     Vote  all  to  be  traitors  who  assist  the  King, 
489.     Raise  an  army,  and  appoint  the  Earl  of  Essex  General,  490. 
For  those  transactions  wherem  both  Houses  concur,  see  Parliament 
Carry  an  impeachment  of  the  Queen  up  to  the  Lords,  viL  lo.     Pass 
the  self  .deny  ing  ordinance,  27.     Choose  Henry  Pelham  speaker  in 
the  room  of  Lenthal,  on  his  going  to  the  army,  102.     Their  violent 
accusation  againil  the  King,  1 14.     Pass  a  vote  for  bringing  the  King 
to  a  trial,  134.     This  vote  being  refused  by  the  Lords,  they  Djiss  an 
ordinance  for  brineing  him  to  trial  by  their  own  authorl^,  f3. 
Vote  the  House  of  Lords  useless,  and  abolish  monarchy,  ici.     Re- 
admit tome  of  the  secluded  members,  158.     Name  a  council  to  carrr 
on  the  administration  of  government,  i^«     Enlarge  the  laws  of  higb 
treason,  167.     Dissolution  of,   by  Cromwel,  219.     Retrospect  of 
their  proceedings,  220.     Character  of  Barebone's  parliament,  228. 
In  the  Protector's. parliament,  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  House  of 
Lords  summoned  by  him,  2^7.     The  new  hoi^e  of,  after  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  long  parliament,  meet  and  choose  Sir  Harbottlc 
Grimstone  speaker,  327.     Receive  a  letter  from  Charles  11.  and  ap« 
point  a  committee  to  answer  it,  ii.     The  King  proclaimed,  328. 
Vote  presents  to  the  King  and  his  brothers,  ib»     Pass  a  vote  against 
the  indignities  practised  by  the  Dutch  towards  the  English  trade,  395. 
Ln^chthe  Earl  of  Clarendon,  425.    Oblige  the  King  to  pass  the  act 
against  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  4^^.   Address  the  King  for 
a  proclamation  against  conventicles,  453.     Obstruct  the  tolerating 
maxims  of  the  court,  ih.     Resent  the  Lords  taking  cognizance  of 
Skinner's  case,  454.    As  also  with  their  altering  a  money-bill,  j.68* 
Coventry  act,  on  what  occasion  passed,  469.     Vacancies  suppliea  by 
writs  from  the  Chancellor,  annulled,  -502.     Grants  to  the  Kinor,  i^. 
Frame  and  support  a  remonstrance  a^nst  the  declaration  of  indul- 
i^nce,  50t.   Remonstrances  against  the  Duke  of  York's  intended  mar- 
riage,   and  the  standing  army,  511.     Motions  carried,  on  the  ex- 
pected prorogation,  #3.     Inquire  into  grievances  at  the  next  meeting, 
iL     Prepare  to  impeach  Buckingham  and  Arlington,  513.     Their 
discontented  measures,  viii.  11.   Quarrel  with  the  Lords  on  the  case 
of  Fag  and  Shirley,  14*     Refuse  the  King  a  supply  to  free  his  revenue 
from  anticipations,   15*     Grant  supplies  for  the  navy,  26.     Their 
reasons  for  putting  no  confidence  in  the  King's  promises,  29.     Are 
reproved  and  adjourned  for  the  address  recommending  an  alliance 
with  the  States  against  France,   31.     Continue  distrustful  of  the 
King's  intentions,  38*     Make  a  passionate  address  to  the  King,  40. 
Vote  the  disbanding  of  the  axmy,  43.     Impeach  the  Earl  of  Dauby, 
87.     Contest  the  choice  of  a  speaker  with  the  King,  97.     The  dispute 
compromised,  ii»    Danby  attainted,  o8.     Resume  the  SMrch  after 
the  popish  plot*  99.    Pass  the  ()ill  ot  exclusion  against  the  Duke  of 

York, 
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York,  10?.  A  bill  brought  in  to  exclude  all  njembers  possessing  lu- 
crative offices,  1 06.  Vote  the  King's  guards  and  standing  army 
to  be  iHegalt  /3.  Resume  the  impeachment  of  Danby,  ic8.  Dis- 
pute with  the  Lords  on  the  right  of  the  Bishops'  votes  in  Danby's  case, 
i3.     Persecute  the  aihorrersy  and  protect  the  petitioners,  30.     Revive 

•  alarms  about  the  popish  plot,  151.  The  exclusion-bill  resumed,  134. 
The  arguments  used  for  and  against  the  exclusion -bill,  185.     Pass 

•  the  exclusion-bill,  139.  Present  an  address  to  the  King,  concerning 
abuses  in  government,  140.  Their  violent  proceedings,  146.  Im- 
peach Flt«ia4rriSr  ill  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  153.  Grant  a  reve- 
nue to  James  I  J.  during  life,  224.-  Address  him  concerning  his  exer- 

,  cise  of  a  dispensing  power,  240.  In  the  convention  parliament  vote 
the  throne  to  be  vacant,  310.  Their  conference  with  the  Lords,  314. 
See  Lords  and  Parliament. 

Commt^edth  of  England^  commencement  of,  viii.  151.  State  of,  af- 
ter vr. battle  of  \^rcester,  201.  Its  confused  management  of  eccle- 
siasticaXafTairs,  202.  Mantains  a  formidable  power  abroad,  203.  Ad- 
miral Blake  disperses  Prince  Rupert's  fleet,  204.  Sir  George  Ayscue 
reduces  the  colonies,  205.  Scotland  reduced  by  Monk,  207.  At- 
tempts a  coalition  with  the  united  provinces,  209.     Determines  on 

«  a  war  vnth  them,  210.  .  Engagement  between  Blake  and  Tromp, 
a  1 2.  See  Blahy  Ayscue^  &c.  Their  advantage  at  sea  owing  to  the 
ship  money  levied  by  Charles,  215.  The  long  parliament  (Sssolved 
by  Cromwel,  219.     State  of  parties  at  this  time,  226.     Is  termi- 

•  nated  by  Cromwel,  being  chosen  protector,  232.  Is  restored  by  the 
resign^ion  of  Richard  Cromwel,  and  re-assembling  the  long  parlia- 
menty  298.  The  parliament  expelled,  and  a  committee  of  safety 
appointed,  303.    State  of  foreign  aifairs,  304.     Dissolution  of  the 

;  long  parliament,  320.  Charles  II.  restored,  328.  A  review  of  man- 
ners, Sec*  at  this  time,  330. 

Commttmati'Scrvicef  a  new  one  framed  on  the  abolition  of  private  masse% 
iv.  309. 

Cmnmunion-iahitf  removed  from  the  wall  into  the  middle  of  the  Churchy 
by  the  first  English  reformers,  v.  152. 

Comfanieif  exclusive,  almost  all  the  foreign  trade  of  England  in  the 
h^ds  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  vi.  23. 

Ctmpeigne  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Joan  d'Arc  taken 
prisoner  there,  iii.  154.  ' 

Cwiprthension  of  EpUcophts  and  Presbyterians^  a  conference  held  in  the 
Savoy  for  effecting,  vii.  369.  The  popular  argument  for  and  against 
this  measure,  Ih. 

Compurgators  among. our  Saxon  ancestors,  what,  i.  222. 

Omash  Duke  of  Britany,  yields  Nantz  to  King  Henrys  II.  of  Eng- 
land, !•  378.  Betroths  his  daughter  to  Henry's  third  son,  Geof- 
frey, ih. 

Coude^  Prince  of,  declares  in  favour  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  v.  41. 
Is  seized  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  influence  of  the  Guises,  42* 
Saved  by  the  death  of  the  King,  ib.  Takes  arms  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
.  testants  against  the  royal  party,  69.  E  nters  into  a  treaty  with  EH  zabeth 
of  England  for  assistance,  70.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  Catholics  at  the 
Battle  of  Dreuxy  72.   Obtains  his  liberty  bj  treaty,  and  is  reinstated  in 
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fait  officerst  78*  Assiats  at  the  siege  of  Havre  de  Grace^  79*.  Is  ap« 
pnsed  of  the  league  of  Bayonne  against  the  Protestants,  and  joins 
in  a  scheme  to  prevent  it,  1 8^.  Battk  of  St.  Dennis,  186.  Forms  the 
deffe  of  Chartres,  and  obhges  the  court  to  an  accommodation,  ih* 
Is  lulled  at  the  battle  of  Jamac,  sL 

ConJcf  the  young  Prince  of,  is,  with  Henry  Prince  of  Navarre,  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  by  Coligni,  after  the  defeat  of  Jamac, 
and  death  of  his  father,  v.  186.  Is  obU^ed  by  Charles  to  renounce 
the  protestant  faith  as  the  price  of  his  life,  during  the  massacre  of 
Paris,.  2o6.  Puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  German  protestant 
.  auxiliaries,  210.  Is  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  555. 
■■■  ■,  Prince  of,  his  obstinate  battle  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
Senef&»  viii*  9.  Louis  XIV.  serves  under  him  as  a  volunteer,  17. 
Succeeds  Turenne  in  Alsace,  sB*  Forces  the  Imperialists  to  repass 
the  Rhinet  18. 

Congregation  o/ibeLorJf  an  association  of  Reformers  in  Scotland  Qp  stykd, 

.  account  of  the  bond  they  entered  into^  v.  22.  Present  a  petition  to 
the  Queen  Recrent  against  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  clergy,  25.  Pe- 
tition the  parliament  and  convocation,  i3.  Raise  men  to  oppose  the 
Regent,  27.  Their  address  to  her,  and  remonstrance  to  such  of  their 
party  as  joined  her,  ih.  Their  address  to  the  established  church,  28. 
The  Regent  enters  into  an  accommodation  with  them,  29.  Charge 
the  Regent  with  infringing  the.  capitulation,  i3.  Sign  a  new  co- 
venant, 30.     Give  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  John  Knox,  ib. 

.  Take  Perth  and  Edinburgh,  iL  Come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Regent,  3 1 .  Are  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  ib*  Deprive 
the  Queen  Dowager  of  the  regency,  and  order  all  French  troops  to 
depart  the  kingdom,  32.  Request  assistance  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
33.  Conclude  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  and  receive  a  fleet  and 
forces  from  her,  35.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  36.  Call  a  parliament, 
suppress  the  catnolic  religion,  and  establish  the  presbyterian  disci- 
phine,  38.  Send  to  the  Queen  for  a  ratification,  which  she  refuses, 
39*  Carry  their  plan  into  execution,  and  again  request  the  assistance 
of  Eneland,  ib» 

Connaugbt*     See  Ireland. 

Conquerors^  in  the  feudal  times,  an  estimate  of  their  merits,  ii.  486^ 

Conradt^  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  conducts  the  German  army  to  Palestine, 
on  the  death  of  his  father  the  Emperor  Frederic,  ii.  7.  Claims  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  in  opposition  to  Guy  de  Lusignan,  14.  Is  as- 
sassmated  by  order  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.     See  Atsastim^ 

Conservators  of  the  public  liberties.     See  Barons* 
■  of  the  peace,  appointed  in  Scotland,  vi.  119. 

Constable  of  England^  reflections  on  the  arbitrary  office,  and  court  of, 
iii.  451.  The  office  of,  forfeited  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
never  revived,  iv.  28. 

Constance^  council  of,  deposes  Pope  John  XXIII.  and  elects  Martin  V., 
iii«  ]  18.     Bums  John  Huss  and,  Jerome  of  Prague,  119. 

Constantia^  aunt  to  William  II.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  is  left  by  him 
successor  to  his  dominions,  ii.  9.  Is  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI, 
ib.     Is  dispossessed  by  her  natural  brother  Tancred,  ib, 

, ,  mother  of  Arthur  Puke  <5f  Britany,  is  hated  by  Eleanor,  Queea 
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dowager  of  England)  ii.  40.  How  induced  to  surrender  her  son  f4> 
his  uncle  Jolin,  King  of  England,  42.  Appeals  to  Philip  on  the 
murder  of  Arthur  by  John,  48* 

Constantine^  King  of  Scotland,  defeated  by  Athelstan,  King  of  England, 
i.  104.     Confederates  with  the  Danish  pirates  and  Welsh  Princes,  but 

•   is  worsted  by  Athelstan,  105. 

Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  consequences  of  that  event, 
ii.  406. 

CoMtitution  of  England^  an  historical  view  of,  to  the  time  of  Henry  VI L, 
iii.  304.  The  different  periods  of,  pointed  out,  v.  452,  note*  Indi- 
cations of  a  spirit  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  it  on  principles 
of  freedom,  vi.  51.  Never  thoroughly  understood  until  ^A  on  prin- 
ciples of  hberty  by  parliament,  52-  The  arguments  urged  on  both 
sides  in  the  disputesbetween  James  I.  and  the  parliament,  1 17. 

Conventicles,  act  of  parliament  against,  passed,  vii.  456.  A  severe  law 
against,  in  Scotland,  viii.  52.  Are  rigorously  dispersed  and  suppressed, 
1 14.  Arc  strictly  suppressed  in  England,  175.  Are  allowed  by  the 
declaration  of  indulgence,  256.    - 

Convention  of  States,  called  in  Scotland,  without  the  King's  authority, 
vi.  539.     Enforce  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  542* 

—  ■.    .  _'  ■    parhament.     See  Parliament* 

Convocation,  the  first  assembla^  of  deputies  of  the  inferior  clergy,  by 
Edward  I.,  ii.  278.  Scrupk  to  assemble  on  the  King's  writ,  279. 
The  objection  how  accommodated,  and  the  reason  why  the  clergy 
formed  two  houses  of,  ib.  Refuses  the  demands  of  Edward  to- 
virard  a  French  war,  285.  The  consequences  of  this  refusal,  286. 
Summoned  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  intimidated  by  Cardinal  Wojsey 
into  the  grant  of  a  moiety  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  iv.  46.  Henry's 
marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon  declared  to  be  invalid  by,  103. 
Compounds  with  the  King  for  a  prosecution  carried  on  against  the 
clergy,  on  the  statute  of  prorisors,  106.  Acknowledges  the  King's 
supremacy,  with  a  reservation,  ib.  The  papal  authority  renounced 
by,  119.  Debates  on  the  expediency  of  a  translation  of  the  scrip- 
tures, 151.  The  Bishops  for  and  agramst  reformation  enumerated, 
165.  Articles  of  faith  framed  by,  166.  The  influence  of  protestant 
principles  in  their  articles  estimated,  167.  Grants  supplies  to  Henry, 
206.  Annuls  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  210.  Grants 
supplies  for  a  French  war,  237.  Votes  Henry  a  subsidy  of  six  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  252.  Meets,  wl^en  the  first  parliament  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  was  summoned  ^y  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  308.  Meets  in 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  disputes  on  transubstantiation,  385.  The 
debate  adjourned  to  Oxford,  ib*  Votes  a  subsidy' to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
V.  77*  Its  proceedings  in  the  sitting  after  tne  dissolution  of  the 
fourth  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  vi.  390. 

Conway,  Lord,  is  appointed  general  of  tlie  horse,  in  the  army  sent  against 
the  Scots,  vi.  357.     Is  routed  at  Newbum,  ib. 

Copenhagen  is  besieged  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  but  relieved  by  an 
Enghsh  and  Dutch  fleet,  vii.  304. 

Copley,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  imprisoned  for  speaking 
ureverently  of  Queen  Mary,  iv.  4^2. 

Coffer  Coinf  when  first  introduced,  vi.  i86* 

Cwmt 
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C^m^  remftrks  on  ttie  statute  prices  of,  during  th«  reign  of  Henry  IIL, 
ii.  225.  The  exportation  of,  allowed  in  the  rei^n  of  Heniy  VL^ 
lii.  215.  Other  reguUtions  of  the  trade  in,  ih.  Prices  of,  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  vi.  175.     Public  magazines  of,  established,  i^. 

CornUb,  sheriff  of  London,  is  convicted  on  false  evidence,  and  executed^ 
viii.  236. 

Cornwall  an  insurrection  there  against  Henry  VI L  on  account  of  levy- 
inff  a  subsidy,  iii.  375.  Headed  by  the  Lord  Audley,  374.  The  re- 
bels defeated  at  Blackheath,  375. 

< ,  Richard,  Earl  of,  son  of  King  John,  his  disputes  with  his  bro- 
ther Henry  III.  and  Waleran  de  Ties,  concerning  the  restitution  of 
a  manor  in  his  earldom,  ii.  157.  Refuses  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
offered  to  him  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  171.  Is  elected  King  of  the 
Romans,  174.  Spends  all  his  treasures  in  Germany,  175.  Is 
obliged  to  swear  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  before  the 
Barons  allow  him  to  return  to  England,  187.  His  son  Henry  joins 
the  confederacy  of  Barons  against  the  King,  196.  Is  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Barons  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  205.  Recovers  his  liberty  by 
the  battle  of  Eveiham,  216.  His  son  Henry  d'Almaine  assassinated 
by  their  cousins,  218.     Dies,  221. 

Corborationty  when  first  erected  in  France,  aid  with  what  view,  ii.  118- 
Are  a  great  check  upon  industry,  iii.  404.  The  reflation  of, 
granted  to  the  King  by  pariiament,  vii.  374.  Most  of  them  sur- 
render their  charters  to  Charles  II.,  viii.  181.  Conditions  on  which 
they  were  restored,  ih* 

CorreHf  Dr.,  preaches  before  Henry  VIII.  and  justifies  his  conduct 
against  the  reproaches  of  Friar  Peyto,  iv.  134. 

■Ccspairiclf  why  made  Earl  of  Northumberland  by  King  William  the 
Conqueror,  i.  205,  note^  251.  Created  Earl  of  Dunbar,  by  Malcobn, 
King  of  Scotland,  264. 

C otter eaux*    S^  Brabangons. 

Cottingtan^  Sir  Francis,  opposes  Prince  Charies's  journey  to  Spain» 
vi.  132.     Is  abused  for  it  by  Buckingham,  ih. 

Co^enantf  one  framed  and  subscribed  in  8codand,  against  receiving  the 
canons  in  liturgy,  vi.  330«  Is  enforced  by  the  general  assembly 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  335.     See  League* 

Coventry^  Sir  John,  is  assaulted  and  maimed,  for  a  satirical  reflection 
on  Charles  IL,  vii.  468.  Which  occasions  the  famous  act  against 
maiming,  known  under  his  name,  469. 

Coverdaky  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is  imprisoned  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Marv,  iv.  326. 

Couneil  of  the  Norths  abolished  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  422. 

o/"  Officers^  summoned  by  Oliver  Cromwel,  resolves  on  bringfing 

Charies  L  to  trial,  rii.  no.  Demands  a  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  seizes  the  King,  129.  The  parliament  purged  by,  131. 
Plan»  a  republican  form  of  government,  133.  Turns  the  members 
out  of  the  house  by  violence,  219.  Chooses  Oliver  Cromwel  pro- 
tector, 232.  On*  is  summoned  by  Richard  Cromwel,  295.  Deposes 
tlK  protector,  297.     Restores  tne  long  parliament,  298. 

■  ■  ■  ipf  Siatety  nominated  by  parliament  to  carry  on  the  administradon 
of  govcrameat  after  the  execution  of  the  King,  vii.  168.    Appoints 
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Cromwd  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland»  158*    One  appobted  on  the 

dissolution  of  the  long  parliament^  321. 
Council  of  Walc^t  abolislwd  by  the  long  parliament,  vL  422. 
— —  ecclestastical.    See  Sjnods^ 
CouMtieif  the  first  division  ot  England  into,  u  j)2*     The  first  attempts 

at  appointing  members  for,  to  parliament,  li.  184.     See  Commons* 

Palatine,  the  jurisdiction  of,  annexed  to  the  crown,  y.  489. 
County  Courts f  first  appointment  of,  i«  94.'    Are  peculiar  to  England, 

and  the  nature  of  them  explained,  ii.  122,  note* 
Coverfeu  hellf  the  observance  of,  in  England,  no  mark  of  slavery,  L  477, 

not€* 
Court  and  country,  when  those  parties  first  began  in  parliament,  vi«  106. 

Court  ffaron,  the  ancient  form  and  nature  of,  ii.  117.  122. 

Courts,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  law  enacted  for  their  re-union,  on  the 
accession  of  Henrv  L,  i.  3J.7.  Remained  without  effect,  from  the 
opposition  of  Archbishop  Anselm,  ib* 

Court  of  high  commission.      See  High-commission* 

Courtney,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  is  released  from  the  Tower,  and 
made  Earl  of  Devonshire,  by  Queen  Mary,  iv.  374.    See  Devonshire* 

Coutras,  battle  of,  between  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  Henry  King  of 
Navarre,  v.  355. 

Cowley,  his  character  as  a  poet,  vii.  345.    His  death,  346. 

Cozens,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  his  superstitious  zeal  for  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies,  and  haughty  assertion  of  church  authority,  vi.  386. 

Craig,  a  protestant  nunister  of  Edinburgh,  is  ordered  to  publish  tbe 
banns  between  Queen  Mary  and  Bothwel,  which  he  refuses,  v.  113. 
Remonstrates  against  this  marriage  before  the  council,  and  from 
the  pulpil,  ii. 

,  Alison,  a  Scots  courtezan,  a  riot  at  her  house,  taken  cogni- 
zance of  by  the  church,  v.  52. 

Cranmer,  Dr.,  his  first  introduction  to  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  100.  Is  engaged 
hj  Heniy  to  write  in  fiivour  of  his  divorce,  loi.  Is  made  Arch- 
bishop ol  Canterbury,  1 12.  The  number  of  bulls  necessary  for  his 
installation,  remarked,  from  Bishop  Burnet,  453.  Is  appointed  to 
examine  the  validity  of  the  King's  marriage,  ih.  Declares  Catharine 
contumacious  for  non-appearance,  and  pronounces  the  marriage 
invalid,  112.  Favours  the  Protestant  tenets,  129.  Intercedes  with 
Henry  in  behalf  of  Queen  Anne  Bullen,  158.  Is  constrained  to  annul 
the  marriage,  160.  Encourages  farther  reformations  in  reli^oQ, 
189.  Opposes  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles,  195.  Dismisses  his  wife 
in  obedience  to  them,  ih.  Communicates  to  Henry  an  account  of 
Queen  Catharine  Howard's  lewdness,  2x8.  Loses  a  powerful  friend 
by  the  death,  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  254.  Is  protected  by  the  King 
against  the  catholic  courtiers,  255.  Attends  Henry  ^in  his  dying 
moments,  265.  Is  named  one  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  ^ 
Edward  VI.,  281.  His  importunity  with  the  young  King  to  sign  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  John  Bocher,  324.  Adheres  to  Somerset 
the  protector  in  his  distress,  337.  •  Opposes  Uie  attainder  of  Tonstal, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  357.  Is  induced  to  sign  the  patent  for  the  tucoessKHi 
of  Lady  Jaoefiiey,  364.  Is  imprisoned  and  convicted  of  treaaoO|OW]ng 
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to  his  indiscreet  zeal  against  masses,  377.   Is  sent  under  a  guard  to  Ox- 
ford  to  debate  on  transubstantiation,  385.   Is  cited  to  Rome  for  heresy* 

429.  Is  condemned  as  contumaciousy  though  in  custody,  si.     Is  de- 
graded, ih.    Subscribes  to  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  the  real  presence, 

430.  Contradicts  this  subscription  bv  public  declaration,  si»  Is  burnt, 
and  his  fortitude  at  the  stake,  ih.     A  character  of  him,  4^1. 

Creevy  battle  of,  between  Edward  III*  of  England,  and  Phdip  de  Valois 
of  France,  ii.  A34.     The  great  daughter  of  the  French  at,  436. 

Credit^  national,  low  state  ofTprevious  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  v.  476^ 

CrenuXf  Cardinal  de,  disgracenil  anecdote  of,  i.  343. 

Crequif  Marshal,  is  defeated  by  the  Imperialists  in  an  endeavour  to  re- 
lieve Treves,  viii.  19. 

Creisingbam^  treasurer  of  Scotland,  is  joined  in  the  administration  with 
Ormesby,  on  Earl  Warrenne  leaving  his  government  there,  ii.  2^8. 
Exasperates  the  Scots  by  his  o])pres8ion8,  ib.  Urges  Warrenne  to  eive 
battle  to  Wallace,  301.  Is  slain  in  the  action  with  Wallace,  ih.  liis 
body  contemptuouiuy  treated  by  the  Scots,  ib. 

Crevanif  in  Burj^ndy,  besieged  by  the  French  and  Scots,  but  raised  by 
the  Enfirlish,  ui.  1 29. 

Criminal  lAWy  amon^  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  view  of,  L  215. 

Criminally  a  comparison  of  the  yearly  execution  of,  in  England,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  iv.  275.  v.  j^^         » 

Cromweiy  Thomas,  delends  his  patron  Cardinal  Wolsey,  asrainst  a  charge 
of  the  Peers,  in  the  House  of  Conoimons,  iv.  94.  Is  made  Secretary  of 
State,  1 29.  The  King's  supremacy  over  the  church  delegated  to  him, 
under  the  title  and  office  of  Vicar«general,  148.  Appoints  com- 
missioners to  visit  tlK  monasteries,  i  j«  Great  abuses  charged  upon 
them,  ib.  Presides  in  the  convocation  as  Vicar-general,  165.  Articles 
of  fedth  framed  by  this  meeting  of  convocation,  i66.  The  clergy  in- 
censed agrainst  him  for  his  regulations  in  religious  matters,  170.  Fro- 
nounces  sentence  against  Lambert,  192.  His  account  of  Henry's  dis- 
putation with  LanS>ert,  459.  Is  made  a  Peer,  and  appointed  one  of 
the  committee  of  Lords,  to  frame  articles  for  abolishing  diversities  of 
opinion  in  religion,  194.  Assists  the  King  in  his  arbitrary  prosecutions, 
198;  Obtains  precedency  of  the  other  officers  of  state,  200.  Miti- 
gates the  prosecutions  on  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles,  ib*  Promotes 
Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  202.  Henry  harbours  a  se- 
cret £spleasure  against  him  on  that  account,  204.  Is  made  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  205.  The  causes  which  procured 
his  fall,  206.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  208*  His  accusation  and 
condenmation,  ib.  His  moving  letter  to  the  King,  ib*  His  execution 
and  character,  ib* 

Cromwely  Oliver,  complains  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  a  preacher, 
for  popish  doctrines,  vi.  274.  Is  stopped,  with  other  puritans,  from 
transporting  himself  to  America,  300.  Defeats  the  royalists  at  Gains* 
borow,  C35«  Distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Homcastle,  ib* 
His  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Marston-Moor,  viL  I2«  Assists 
in  defeating  the  King  at  Newbury,  17.  Becomes  a  leader  of  the  in- 
dependents, 21.  Difference  between  lum  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
22.  His  speech  in  parliament  relative  to  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
26*    How  M  eluded  the  self-denying  ordinance  aa  to  lumself^  28. 
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Mis  characteTi  29*  New-modeU  the  army,  52.  The  fsuiaticsd' spirit 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  53.  Commands  the  right  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Naaeby,  57.  His  successes  afterwards,  62.  Foments  the 
discontents  of  the  army,  87.  Is  the  secret  cause  of  the  King  being 
seized  by  the  army,  89.  Hia  profound  hypocrisy,  ih.  Is  chosen 
general  by  the  army,  90.  Marches  the  army  toward  London  against 
the  parliament,  91.  Retires  to  Reading,  97.  Pays  court  to  the 
King  and  enters  privately  into  treaty  with  him,  p8.  The  army 
marches  to  London,  103.  Remarks  on  his  conduct  between  the  King 
and  parliament,  104*  Suppresses  the  a^tators  and  reduces  the  army 
to  obedience,  109.  Calls  a  meeting  of  officers  at  Windsor,  to  settle 
the  nation,  wherein  it  is  resolved  to  bring  the  King  to  a  trial,  i  ro. 
Prevails  with  the  parliament  to  vote  against  all  farther  treaty  with  the 
King,  113.  Defeats  Langdale  and  Hamilton,  and  marches  into  Scot- 
land, 127.  Sends  a  remonstrance  to  the  parhament  on  its  treating 
with  the  King,  129.  Seizes  the  King,  and  confines  him  in  Hurst* 
castle,  130.  Marches  the  army  to  London,  to  purge  the  parliament, 
1 3 1«  His  speech  in  the  House  on  the  ordinance  for  bringing  the  King 
to  a  trial,  134.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  Kinff's  judges,  136.  His 
hypocritical  conduct  towards  Fairfax,  during  the  time  of  the  King's 
execution,  145.  His  general  character,  and  great  influence  in  the 
army,  157.  Is  named  one  of  the  council  of  state,  158.  Procures 
himself  to  be  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1 6§»  Suppresses 
the  agitators,  167.  Arrives  at  Dublin,  169.  Storms  Tredah,  and 
puts  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  i^.  Storms  Wexford  with  the  same 
cruelty,  170.  All  Munster  submits  to  him,  171.  Takes  Kilkenny, 
i&.  Leaves  Ireland,  187.  Is  declared  Captain-general  of  all  the 
forces  in  England,  and  marches  an  army  to  Scotlandf  188.  Is  forced 
to  retire,  ana  is  fallowed  by  Lesly,  189.  Defeats  Lesly  at  Dunbar, 
190*  Writes  polemical  letters  to  the  Scots  clergy,  i9i«  Follows 
Charles  II.  into  England,  195.  Defeats  Charles  at  Worcester,  196. 
Summons  a  council  of  officers  to  remonstrate  to  the  parliament  for  a 
new  election,  217.  Expels  the  members  from  the  House,  and  locks 
the  door,  219.  An  account  of  his  birth  and  private  life,  221.  Rc« 
ceives  addresses  on  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  225.  Summons 
a  new  parliament,  227.  His  address  to  it,  228,  note*  The  parlia* 
ment  resigns  up  its  authority  to  him,  231.  Is  declared  Protector,  232. 
His  powers,  ib.  Makes  peace  with  the  Dutch,  236.  Executes  the 
Portugese  ambassador's  brother,  for  assassination,  237.  Summons 
a  parliament,  238.  His  equitable  regulation  of  elections,  i^.  Dis. 
contents  against  his  administration,  239.  The  parliament  disputes 
his  authority,  240.  Dissolves  it,  after  obtaining  a  recognition,  242* 
An  insurrection  of  royalists  at  Salisbury  suppressed,  245.  Dividea 
England  into  twelve  military  jurisdictions,  under  major-generals,  to 
suppress  the  royalists,  244.  Issues  letters  of  reprisals  against  France, 
249*  His  influence  over  the  French  minister  Mazarine,  250*  Re« 
flections  on  his  foreign  negotiations,  251.  Sends  a  fleet  under  Blake 
to  the  Mediterranean,  253.  Sends  a  fleet  under  Pen  and  V^nablet 
to  the  West  Indies,  254.  Jamaica  taken,  ih.  Sends  Pen  and  Vena* 
Ues  to  the  Tower,  255*  The  vigour  of  his  foreign  transactions,  258, 
|iis  domestic  administnitiony  259.    Establishes  a  militia^  z69f    £s^* 
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Uithes  a  commission  of  Tryers\  to  present  to  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
261.     His  general  conduct  in  religious  matters,  262.     His  address  in 
procuring  secret  intelligence,   263.      His  general  deportment,  264. 
His  vein  of  pleasantry,  sometimes  leads  him  into  inconsistencies ;   in- 
stanced in  an  anecdote,  265.     His  plan  of  administration  in  Scotland, 
266.    In  Ireland,  267.    Endeavours  to  be  made  King,  269.    Destroys 
the  authority  of  the  major-general,  ih*      The  crown  is  oiFered  to 
him  by  parliament,  270.     Is  afraid  to  venture  on  it,  271.     Extracts 
from  his  speech  on  refusing  it,  273,  note.     The  motives  of  his  refusal, 
274,  His  protectoral  authority  confirmed  by  parliament,  275.    Brings 
his  son  Richard  to  court,  and  marries  his  daughters,  276.     Summons 
a  new  parliament  in  two  houses  as  formerly,  277.     Dissolves  it,  on  his 
House  of  Peers  not  being  owned  by  the  Commons,  278.     Concludes 
an  alliance  with  France,  ih.      Sends  an  army  to  join  Turenne  in 
Flanders,  279.      Dunkirk  delivered  to  him,   ib*       Parties  formed 
against  him  at  home,  280.      Discovers  a  plot  of  the  royalists,  281. 
Escapes  assassination  by  Sindercome,  282.     Is  disturbed  with  appre- 
hensions and  domestic  troubles,  283.     Falls  sick,  285.      Dies,  286. 
His  character,  287.     An  apology  for  his  conduct,  290.     Anecdotes 
of  his  femily,  291.      Remarks  on  his  political  situation  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  292.     His  regard  to  literary  merit,  341.     His  account 
to  Lord  Orrery,  of  the  first  cause  of  determining  on  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  C19. 
Cromwell  Richard,  is  brought  to  court  by  his  father,  vii«  276.      His 
character,  ib.     Is  acknowledged  protector,  293.     Calls  a  parliament, 
294.     Cabal  of  Wallingford-nouse  against  him,  295.      Is  persuaded 
to  call  a  general  councu  of  officers,  who  also  cabal  against  him,  ib» 
Is  forced  to  resign  the  protectorship,  297.      Passes  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  peace,  ib. 
,i    f       ,  Henry,  second  son  of  Oliver,  his  character,  vii.  267.     Is  made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ib.     Resigns  his  command,  and  retires  to 
Bkigland,  297.     His  death,  viii.  11,  note* 
Crofedy  bridge,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  Sir  William  Waller, 

vii.  15. 
Crown f  entail  of,  by  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  VII.,  iii.  316.     A 

review  of  powers  claimed  by,  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  vi.  160. 
Cruseukif  the  commencement  of,  i.  292.  The  universal  rage  for  engaging 
in,  296.      The  poh'tical  use  made  of  this  frenzy  by  the  European 
princes,  299.     Why  less  attended  to  by  William  Rufus  than  by  other 
princes,  ib.     History  of,  continued,  309.  456.     Richard  I.  prepares 
to  engage  in,  ii.  3.    The  Emperor  Frederick  marches  on,  7 .   Richard  L 
of  England  and  Philip  of  France  engage  in,  ib.     Their  transactions 
at  Sicily,  9.     At  Cyprus,  12.      Acre  in  Palestine  taken  by  their 
assistance,  15.      LewialX.  of  France,  and  Prince  Edward,   son  of  ^ 
Henry  III.,  engage  in  one,  219.    Lewis  dies,  220.     Edward  recalled 
by  his  father,  who  dies  quickly  after,  i^. 
Cumbarland^    Earl  of,   fits  out  a  fleet  at  his  own  charges  against  the 
Spaniards,    but  meets   with    ill  success  and  misfortunes,   v.  351. 
Undertakes  another  expedition,    which   fails,    362.       Endeavours 
to  noiitigate  the  sentence  of  the  council  against  the  Earl  of  Esscx^ 

C  c  4.  Cummin 
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Cummin  of  Badenoch,  associated  with  the  Stewart  of  Scotlacdy  in  the  re- 
gency of  that  kingdom^  ii.  303.  Is  routed  at  Falkirk^  by  Edward^  304. 

•«. ,  John,  chosen  regent  of  Scotbnd,  ii.  309.      Defeats  John  de 

Segrave,  Edward's  guardian  of  Scotland,  ii.  Makes  his  submission 
to  Edward,  jio.  Betrays  young  Robert  Bruce's  secrets  to  Edward, 
314.     Is  killed  by  Bruce,  316. 

Cursony  Sir  Robert,  governor  of  Hammes,  employed  by  Henry  VII.  to 
betray  the  secrets  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  iii.  392. 

CuitomSf  produce  of,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  474.  The  amount 
of  these  duties  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  vi.  57.  191.  Amount  of,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  before  the  civil  wars,  vii.  363. 

Cyprus,  part  of  the  fleet  of  Richard  I.  shipwrecked  and  pillaged  on  that 
coast,  in  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  ii.  12.  Isaac,  Prince  of,  con- 
quered and  thro-^^n  into  prison* by  Richard,  ib*  Richard  espouses 
Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  King  of  Navarre,  there,  13.  Lu- 
signan  made  king  of,  by  Richard,  19. 


T\ACRESy  Leonard,  excites  an  insurrection  in  the  North  of  England, 
i.  264. 

D^ Albert y  constable  of  France,  extrordinary  defeat  of,  at  Azincour,  by 
Henry  V.  of  England,  iii.  100. 

D^Aibiny,  Philip,  defeats  the  French  fleet  coming  to  England  to  succour 
Prince  Lewis,  and  his  stratagem  on  that  occasion,  ii.  150. 

D'AJmaine,  Henry,  son  to  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  and  Earl  of 
Cornwal,  joins  Leicester  and  the  barons,  against  Henry  IIL,  n*.  196. 
Is  gained  over  to  the  royal  cause  by  Prince  Edward,  200.  Commands 
the  main  body  of  the  KLing's  army  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  father,  204.  Is  surrendered,  together  with  Edward,  to 
Leicester,  to  gain  the  liberty  of  Henry  and  his  father,  206.  Reco- 
vers his  liberty,  with  the  other  prisoners,  by  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
216.     Is  assassinated  by  his  cousins,  at  Viterbo,  218. 

Danbyt  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  treasurer,  made  Earl  of,  vii.  512.  His 
character,  viii.  11.  Receives  information  of  the  popish  plot,  63. 
Communicates  it  to  the  House  of  Lords,  78.  •  His  letter  to  Montague 
ambassador  at  Paris,  produced  before  the  House  of  Commons,  86.  Is 
impeached  by  the  Commons,  87.  His  defence  of  himself,  88.  His 
impeachment  revived  by  the  following  parliament,  97.  Is  committed 
to  the  Tower,  98.  Is  admitted  to  bail,  205.  Is  freed  by  the  House 
of  Xiords,  on  the  accession  of  James  II.  226.  Concurs  in  an  invitsttion 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  283.  His  conduct  in  parliament  on  the 
abdication  of  James,  313. 

Panes,  the  nature  of  their  flrst  piratical  inroads  into  England,  i.  69.  A 
body  of  them  take  up  their  winter  quarters  here,  70.  Sack  Winchester, 
74.  Seize  York  and  other  places,  75.  Defeat  Alfred,  and  continue 
their  depredations,  78.  Reduce  the  Saxons  to  despair,  79.  Routed 
by  Alfred,  82,  83.  Admitted  to  settle,  and  baptized,  84.  Revolt, 
87.  Renew  their  invasions,  131.  Receive  tribute  from  King  Ethel- 
red,  133.     Their  piratical  conduct  accounted  for,  137.      Settle  in 

Normandyi 
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NoniiandY>  i^.     Retain  their  ancieiit  rude  ferocity  in  England^  140* 
Ever  reaay  to  beteay  the  English  to  their  foreign  countrymen,  141. 
A  massacre  of,  ih.     Destroy  the  English  fleet,  143.     See  Canute  and 
Denmark. 
Damgelu   occasion  of  imposing  that  tax,    i>  153*     Remitted,    353. 

469- 
Dangerfieldj  the  author  of  the  meal-tub  plot,  his  character,  viii.  124. 
D^Aquihi  Don  John,  commands  the  Spanish  troops  in  an  invasion  of 

Irdand,  v.  436.     Is  forced  to  capitulate  to  Mountjoy  the  deputy, 

438- 

Darcy^  Lord,  joins  Aske's  insurrection  in  the  north,  iv.  172.  Is  impri- 
soned on  the  suppression  of  it,  174.     Is  executed,  175. 

Dartdji  Lord,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  is  proposed  as  hufband  for  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotland,  v.  85.  His  pedigree,  th.  Is  married  to  her, 
89.  Is  insulted  from  the  pulpit  by  John  Knox,  ih.  His  character^ 
04.  Resents  the  Queen's  neglect  of  him,  95.  Becomesjealous  of 
David  Rizzio,  i3.  Enters  into  a  plot  with  the  Chancellor  Morton  for 
the  destruction  of  Rizzio,  97.  Causes  Rizzio  to  be  assassinated  in 
the  Queen's  presence,  98.  Avows  his  orders  for  this  action,  th.  Is 
prevailed  on  by  Mary  to  disavow  all  concern  in  Rizzio's  murder,  and 
18  then  kit  by  her  in  disdain,  99.  Is  reduced  to  despair  by  her 
neglect,  105*  His  illness  attributed  to  poison,  106.  The  Queen's 
apparent  reconciliation,  and  tenderness  of  him,  ih*  Is  blown  up 
with  gunpowder,  in  a  lone  house  where  he  was  lodged,  107.  A  con- 
federacy of  nobles  formed  to  punish  his  murderers,  118. 

Darvel^  Gatharin,  a  Welsh  Romish  idol,  brought  to  London,  and  em- 
ployed to  bum  Friar  Forest,  iv.  180. 

X)aukeaeyt  Lord,  General  of  Henry  Vllth's  army  against  the  Scots, 
ordered  to  march  against  the  Cornish  rebels,  iii.  347.  Engages  them 
at  Blackheath,  iB.  Taken  prisoner  by  them,  but  rescued,  376.  De- 
feats  them,  iB. 

D^AuHgny^  Count,  his  family  and  character,  v.  231.  Is  sent  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise  to  detach  James  of  Scotland  from  the  English  inte- 
rest, ih.  Insinuates  himself  into  favour  with  James,  and  is  created 
Earl  of  Lenox,  aja.     See  Lenox. 

Davidf  Kin^  of  Scotland,  mvades  England  in  favour  of  the  Empress 
Nbtilda^  u  357.  Routed,  $6.  Confos  knighthood  on  Henry  son  of 
the  Empress,  367. 

—- -^  eldest  son  and  heir  of  LeweUyn  Prince  of  Wales,  does  homage 
to  Henry  HI.  and  delivers  his  brother  GrifiSn  into  his  hands,  ii*  190. 
Is  taken  prisoner  by  Edward  L  and  tried  and  executed  as  a  traitor, 
242. 

J)avu*9  Straits  discovered,  v.  477.  ^ 

Davuon^  secretary,  is  ordered  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  prepare  a  war* 
rant  for  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  t.  310.  Is 
persuaded  by  the  council  to  send  uie  warrant  to  be  put  into 
force,  311.  Is  punished  in  the  star-chamber  for  so  doing,  322* 
His  account  of  Elizabeth's  behaviour,  in  justification  of  himself, 
ib. 

Dauphin^  the  occasion  of  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Kings  of  France  obtaining 
that  appellation^  ii.  451. 
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D^Esse  commands  a  body  of  French  troops  sent  to  the  assistaxice  of  tha 

ScotSy  iv*  ^  I o.     Be6ie|res  Haddington,  311.     Retires,  313. 
D*£we/f  Sir  Simon,  his  character  of  Queen  Henrietta,    consort  of 

Charles  I.,  vii.  ^9,  note. 
De  Grajf  John  Bishop  of  Norwich*  chosen  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in 

opposition  to  the  clandestine  election  of  Reginald,  ii.  58. 
Dje  la  Mare^  FetCTf  the  first  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  chosen, 

iii.  3. 
De  RuytfTf  the  Dutch  Admiral,  engages  Sir  George  Ayscue,  y'jL  214- 
In  conjunction  with  De  Wit,  is  defeated  by  B^e  and  others*  iS, 
He  and  Tromp  defeat  Blake,  ii.  AtUcks  the  English  settlements 
in  the  neat  war  with  Charles  II.,  399.  He  and  Tromp  engage  the 
English  fleet  for  four  days,  410.  Is  defeated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  413.  Sails  up  the  Med  way  and  Thames,  and  bums  the 
English  ships,  during  the  treaty  of  Breda,  421.  Battle  of  Solebay, 
485*  Is  twice  en^ged  with  Prince  Rupert,  the  English  adminu, 
507*  Eng^ages  Pnnce  Rupert  again,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel*  508. 
Is  killed,  viii*  20. 
De  Thermetf  the  French  governor  of  Calais,  makes  an  irruption  into 
Flanders,  but  is  defeated  by  Count  Egmont,  with  the  casual  assistance 
of  an  English  fleet  on  the  coast,  iv.  443. 
Dc  y'unnet  John,  governor  of  Calais,  his  prudent  precautions  on  that, 
city  being  besieged  by  Edward  HI.,  iL  437.  His  manly  parley  with 
the  English,  441. 

De  IVity  Cornelius,  is,  with  De  Ruyter,  defeated  by  the  EngHsh  fleet 
under  Blake,  vii*  214.  Goes  on  board  de  Ruvter's  fleet,  as  deputy 
from  the  States,  485.  Comes  on  shore  for  his  nealth,  and  is  tortured 
od  an  accusation  of  attempting  to  poison  the  Prince  of  Orange,  495, 
Is,  with  his  brother,  cruelly  murdered  by  the  populace,  496* 

,  John,  the  Dutch  minister,  his  character,  vii.  40a.  Takes  the 
command  of  the  fleet  himself,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Opdam, 
404.  Motive  of  his  protracting  the  negotiations  of  Breda,  420.  His 
negotiations  with  Sir  William  Temple,  to  oppose  the  French  con* 
quests  in  the  Netherlands,  434.  Concludes  the  triple  alliance  with 
Engknd  and  Sweden,  435.  iiis  friendly  visit  to  Temple,  463.  Is 
opposed  in  his  preparations  for  war,  by  the  Orange  faction,  482. 
Opposes  the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  edict,  494*  Is,  with  his  brotber* 
cruelly  murdered  by  the  populace,  496. 

Deadly  Ftudy  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  what»  and  how  compoundedt 
i.2i7« 

D^hu  when  first  contracted  on  parliamentary  security,  iiL  215. 

Dtcretdlt  of  Pope  Greg^orv  IX.,  a  character  of,  ii.  229. 

DrfenderQiUbit  Faith,  this  title  bestowed  by  Pope  Leo  X.  on  Henry  VIIL, 
IV.  36. 

D^i^t   ft  character  of,  under  the  commonwealth,  vii.  226. 

D*liHfi$etttif  this  term  when  introduced^  and  how  applied,  by  the  House 

of  Commons,  vi.  372- 
•  Denbam^  Sir  John,  nis  character  as  a  poet,  vii,  346.      His  death,  ft» 

Denmark ^  see  Danes.  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  goes  over  to,  and  marries  a 
Princess  of,  v.  352.  King  of,  his  treachery  toward  the  Dutch  East  India 
(eet,  vii.  405.     His  treachery  toward  Charles  II.  of  Englaadf  406. 
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Joins  the  confederates  against  Louis XI V^  iriii.  ig»  Prince  George 
of,  married  to  the  Lady  Anne,  daughter  of  James  Duke  of  York, 
20J.  Prince  George  joins  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ^96. .  Sec  jlnne^ 
Princess  of. 

X^erbft  Henry  Earl  of,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  is  sent  by  Edward 
III.  to  protect  the  province  of  Guienne,  ii.  423.  His  military  ope- 
rations there,  iL  Instance  of  his  generou*  regard  to  his  promise,  ib^ 
note*  His  farther  successes,  438.  Becomes  Earl  of  Lancaster,  450^ 
See  Lancaster* 

,  Countess  of,  is  the  last  person  who  submitted  to  the  forces  of  the 
commonwealth,  vii,  205;  Letter  from  the  Earl  of,  in  answer  to  Ire- 
ton's  summons,  528.  ^ 

Dermot  Macmorrogh^  King  of  Leinster,  his  tyrannic  conduct,  i.  427* 
Solicits  the  assistance  of  Henry  I L  of  England,  ih*  Eng^a^es  Strong- 
bow,  Fitzgerald,  and  Fitz<-8tephens,  to  undertake  expeditions  in  liis 
favour,  428. 

J)esborougby  brother-in-law  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  opposes  his  accepting  the* 
title  of  King,  vii.  274.  Engages  in  the  cabal  at  Wallingford4iouse, 
295.      Obliges  Richard  Cromwel  to  dissolve  his  parliament,  296* 

Despensery  Hugh  le,  the  chief  justiciary,  appointed  by  the  council  of  Ba« 
rons,  removed  by  Henry  IIL,  ii.  194.  Is  restored  by  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, 199.  Refuses  to  abide  by  the  award  of  Lewis  of  France,  aoa% 
Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  215* 

f  ■  ,  Hu^h  le,  favourite  of  Edward IL,  his  character,  ii.  344.  Cluu 
racter  of  his  father,  ib.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  the  Barons  com- 
bine against  him,  ib»  Is  married  to  Edward's  niece,  coheir  of  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  ib.  His  lands  ravaged  by  the  Barons,  345.  The  parlia* 
ment  forced  to  pronounce  a  sentence  oi  forfeiture  and  exile  upon  him, 
and  his  father,  346.  Is  recalled  by  the  King,  with  his  father,  347.  HU 
rapaciousness  after  the  forfeitures  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  party, 
349.  His  fatlier  murdered  by  the  Barons,  356.  Is  himself  puf  to 
death,  ib.  Particulars  of  his  father's  losses  by  the  Barons,  367.  Re* 
marks  on  these  losses^  and  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  ib» 

J)evonshirey  an  insurrection  there  to  oppose  the  Reformation,  headed  by 
Humphrey  Arundel,  iv.  329.  Exeter  besieged  by  the  insorgefits, 
330.     They  are  defeated  by  the  Lord  Russel,  ib. 

9  ■■  ,  Courtney  Earl  of,  is  proposed  as  a  husband  to  Queen  Mary, 
iv.  380.  Incurs  her  resentment  on  declining  it,  381.  Is  released  from 
confinement  by  the  mediation  of  Philip,  and  diet  abroad,  402. 

JDhbyt  Sir  Everard,  engages  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  vi.  33.  Is  executed 
for  it,  37.     Eridences  of  his  former  crood  character,  ib* 

J)ircctory  for  public  worship,  one  estabfished  by  the  assembly  of  ditines 
at  Westminster,  in  the  room  of  the  liturgy,  vii.  32. 

Dbpensing  power,  the  House  of  Commons  address  James  II«  on  his  exer« 
cising  it,  viii.  240.  His  obstinate  continuance  of  it,  244.  The  an« 
cient  claim,  and  exercise  of,  bv  the  crown,  245.  Arguments  against 
it,  247.     Is  abolished  by  the  bill  of  rights,  249,  note, 

J)*Oisely  a  Frenchman,  attends  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Scotlaod,  to  assist 
her  in  the  administration,  iv.  439.  Projects  a  tax  to  maintain  a  stand* 
ing  force  there,  ib.  This  scheme  opposed,  ib.  Is  reproved  by  tho 
council  for  his  hostile  attacks  on  the  English  borders,  440. 
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Dtmaday'hookf  the  nature  of,  explaioed,  i.  275. 

Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  observations  on  the  institutions  of  those 
new  orders  of  religious,  ii.  229. 

Donne f  a  character  of  his  satires,  vi.  195. 

Doringf  a  protestant  minister,  openly  reproves  Queen  Elizabeth  for  ob- 
structing the  Reformation,  v.  153,  note, 

Doriiiauif  his  history,  and  murder,  vii«  172, 1^3. 

Dorset^  Marquis  of,  commands  the  English  forces  at  the  expedition  to 
Fontarabia,  iii.  420.  Discovers  the  double  dealing  of  his  auxiliary 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  421.     Returns  to  England,  422. 

Douajy  a  seminary  founded  there  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  English  Catholics,  v.  236. 

DoveTf  a  tumult  there,  occasioned  by  the  retinue  of  Eustace  Count  of 
Boulogne,  i.  163.     Burnt  by  Philip  of  France,  ii.  265. 

Douglas^  Lord,  appointed  by  Robert  Bruce  joint  commander,  with  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  of  the  Scots  army  invading  England,  on  the  death 

«  of  Edward  IL,  ii.  372.  His  bold  attempt  to  seize  Edward  III.  in  his 
camp,  375.  Retires  home,  tb.  Goes' to  Spain,  c^  a  crusade  against 
the  Moors,  383. 

<— — — ,  Sir  Archibald,  defeats  Edward  Baliol,  and  drives  him  to  England, 

'   ii.  385.    Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  III.  at  Halidown4iill,  387. 
,  Earl,  his  irruption  into  England,  and  defeat,  iii,  68.     Assists 
young  Picrcy,  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  71. 

-,  George,  assists  with  others  in  assassinating  David  Rizzio,  ▼.  98. 


Downing^  the  English  resident  in  HoUand,  seizes  Serkstead,  Corbet,  and 
Okey,  three  of  the  King's  judges,  and  sends  them  to  England,  vii.  380. 
PresentB  a  memorial  of  English  complaints  to  the  States,  399.  Is  agcdn 
sent  over  on  the  removal  of  Sir  William  Temple,  453. 

Drakif  Francis,  his  voyaee  round  the  world,  and  depredations  on  the 
Spaniards,  v.  234*  Is  knighted  by  Elizabeth,  235.  His  expedition 
to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  274.  Destroys  a  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz, 
327.  Takes  a  rich  carrack  at  Tercera,  ih.  Commands  against  the 
Spanish  Armada,  under  Lord  Effingham,  335.  Takes  two  large 
▼nsela  belonging  to  it,  342.  Undertakes  an  expedition  against  Por- 
tugal, 348.  Destroys  a  Spanish  fleet  at  the  Groyne,  349.  Makes 
an  unsucessful  attack  on  Lisbon,  350.  Bums  Vigo,  and  returns,  ib. 
Makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Porto  Rico,  378.  Is  repulsed  at 
Darien,  where  he  dies,  ib. 

DreuXf  battle  of,  between  the  Constable  Montmorency  and  the  Prince  of 
Cond6,  V.  72. 

Druidif  their  office  and  power,  i.  4.  Excommunication  by  them,  fatal 
confe^uences  of  incurring,  ib.  Their  doctrines,  ib,  Tneir  places  of 
worship,  5*  Their  rites,  fj.  Their  treasures  how  preserved,  i^.  Their 
religion  not  abolished  without  force,  ib.  Their  cluef  seat  at  Anglesea 
destroyed,  and  themselves  burnt,  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  8. 

Drydoh  his  character  as  a  poet,  viii.  335.  Was  suffered  to  remain  in 
poverty,  336. 

De  Guyiclinf  a  gentleman  of  Britany,  his  character,  ii.  472.  Is  employed 
in  the  wars  of  Charles  King  of  France,  tb.  Is  employed  to  enlist  the 
companies  of  banditti  to  serve  against  Castile,  475.  His  absolute  de- 
mands of  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  ib.  Chases  Peter  King  of  Castile  from 
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hit  dominions,  476.  Is  defeated  by  Prince  Edward,  477.  Is  made 
constable  of  France,  482. 
'  Dnilittt  a  conspiracy  formed  for  seizing  the  castle  of,  by  Ro^  More, 
vi.  436.  The  plot  discovered,  ih*  Receives  the  English  fu^tives  from 
the  other  provinces,  441.  Its  distress  during  the  devastation  of  Ire- 
land, 54A. 

Dudley 9  a  lawyer,  the  instrument  employed  by  Henry  VIL  in  oppress- 
ing his  people,  his  character,  iii.  387.  His  mode  of  practice,  i6* 
Cnosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  389.  Sununoned  before 
the  privy  council  of  Henry  VIII.,  41 1.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  41 2. 
Tried,  ih.     Executed  to  g^ratify  the  people,  ik. 

,  the  Lord  Guilford,  married  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  i v.  96 1 .  Is 
apprehended  with  the  Lady  Jane,  on  the  acknowledgment  of  Queen 
Mary,  372.  Is  sentenced  together  with  his  Lady,  373.  Is  executed 
on  occasion  of  Suffolk's  fresh  conspiracy,  392. 

— ,  Lord  Robert,  becomes  the  decLared  fiavorite  of  Queen  Eliza^ 
beth,  V.  60.  Is  created  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  proposed  by  EUzabeth 
as  a  husband  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  82.     See  Leicester. 

Duelling f  when  and  on  what  occasion  the  general  practice  of,  first  took 
rise,  iv.  73. 

Dunbar^  the  castle  of,  surrendered  to  Edward  I.,  ii.  281.  Sir  George 
Hume,  created  Earl  of,  vi.  4.  Battle  of,  between  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  the  ScoU  general,  Lesley,  vii.  190. 

Duncatif  natural  son  of  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland,  seizes  the  kingdom, 
i.  291* 

Dundee  is  taken  by  General  Monk,  ^and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  swordy 
vii.  207. 

Dunes f  battle  of,  between  the  combined  army  of  English  and  French^ 
and  the  Spaniards,  vii.  279. 

Dunfermlingf  Abbot  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners,  on  the 
part  of  the  King  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  v.  134.  Elizabeth's  declaration  to  him 
respecting  toe  treaty  she  had  entered  into  with  Mary,  171.  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Scots  parliament  a  conunissioner  to  treat  with  Eliza- 
beth concerning  Mary,  ij.  Is  dismissed  by  her  vrithout  concluding 
on  any  thing,  172.  Joins  an  association  of  the  nobility,  who  seize 
James  from  the  nands  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  248. 
Dunkirk^  is  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and  delivered  to  Oliver  Crom- 
weU,  vii.  279.     Is  sold  to  the  French  by  Charles  II.,  386. 

Dunoisf  Count  of,  raises  the  sieee  of  Montarfis,  iii.  137.  Defeated 
and  wounded  in  an  action  with  Sir  John  Falstaff,  140.  Over-rules 
Joan  D'  Arc's  instructions  for  conducting  the  convoy  to  Orleans,  145. 
Yields  to  her  in  a  second  instance,  146.  Prevails  on  her  to  alter  her 
scheme  of  a  general  attack  of  the  English  trenches,  147.  Probably 
prompted  all  her  measures,  150.  Persuades  hei*  to  stay,  on  her 
wanting  to  retium  home,  154.  His  farther  successes  against  the 
English,  159.  Besieges  and  takes  Maine,  refused  to  be  surrendered 
according  to  treaty  by  the  Governor,  174.  Assists  at  the  final  reduc- 
tion of  Normandy,  176.  Recovers  Guienne  from  the  English,  178. 
Commands  the  troops  of  Britany  under  his  father,  337.  Gained 
•vtr  to  the  interests  of  France,  348. 
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Dttfutany  St.,  Abbot  of  Gbwtonbufy,  big  ascendancy  over  Kid^Edred, 
i.  109.  His  life  and  character,  i  ii.  Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the . 
treasury,  1 1 2.  His  insolent  befaaviottr  to  King  Edwy,  115.  Banisbedy ' 
1 1 6.  Returns,  and  heads  the  rebeUion  against  Edwy,  11 7*  Pkt)- 
moted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  ih.  Enjoins  Edgar  penance  for 
sacrilege,  12^.  Crowns  Kin^  Edward  the  Martyr,  127.  His  mo- 
tives for  adhering  to  Edward  m  preference  to  his  brother,  «^.  Mira* 
cles  in  favour  of7  128. 

Durbawiy  Huffe  de  Puzas,  Bishop  of,  purchases  the  office  of  chief  jus* 
ticiary  and  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  of  Richard  I.,  ii.  5.  Is 
appointed  joint  g^uardian  of  the  realm  with  Longchamp  Bishop  of 
Ely,  during  Richard's  absence  on  the  crusade,  6.     See  Ely* 


JPADBALD^  succeeds  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  i.  38.    Why 

he  renounced  Christianity,  th.     Receives  it  again,  th* 
EadJburga^  wife  of  Brithric  King  of  Mercia,  her  infamous  character, 

i.  57. 
Earl%  and  Alderman,  synonymous  appellations  among  the  Saxons,  i.  575. 

The  original  nature  of  this  di&^ity  explained,  ii.  269. 
Earbtuoldy  King  of  East  Aneha,  apostatises  from  Christianity,  i.  46. 

History  of  his  successors,  r^ 
East  Anglia^  history  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  46. 
East  Indta^  the  new  passage  to,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  first 

discovered,  iii.  404. 
■  ■  Company,  the  first  patent  granted  to,  by  Queen  Elizabeth^ 

V.  477.     A  new  patent  grranted  to,  by  James  L,  vi.  184.     Differences 

between,  and  the  Dutch  company,  ih.     Cruelties  practised  by  the 

Dutch  at  Amboyna,  iSy.     Its  charter  revived  and  supported  by 

Charles  II.,  viii.  329. 
Easter^  disputes  among  the  Saxon  clergy  concerning  computing  the 

time  of  that  feast,  i.  63. 
Ecclestatttcal  courts,  a  complaint  preferred  by  the  Commons  ta  Henry 

VIII.  against  the  oppressions  of,  iv.  108. 
'    I  government  of  England,  innovations  made  in  by  William 

the  Conqueror,  1. 1^* 

^  revenues f  the  taxation  of,  resigned  to  parliament,  vii.  401* 
-and  civil  potvers^  advantages  resulting  from  an  union  be- 


tween, i.  380.  405. 

Ecclesiastics  f  their  homage  to  laymen  for  temporalists  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Bari,  i.  304.  Why  unfit  for  being  intrusted  with  the 
great  offices  under  the  crown  in  the  papal  times  of  England,  ii.  409* 
Causes  which  favoured  their  promotion  to  them,  ib.  Their  encou- 
ragement secured  by  the  attachment  of  mankind  to  their  doctrines, 
iv.  30.  The  pohtical  motives  to  fixing  their  salaries,  and  bribing  them 
to  mdolence,  31.  These  motives  the  foundation  of  religious  esta- 
blishments, 32.  Hqw  they  became  dangerous  to  the  civil  autfiorityt 
See  Bishopst  Heresy^  and  Reformation* 

Edgar^  successor  to  Edwy  King  of  England,  his  wise  administration, 
i.  117.  Establishes  a  formidable  navy,  118.  His  barge  said  to  be 
rowed  by  eight  tributary  Kings,  it.   His  attachment  to  the  monks,  U. 

Z  Inveighs 
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Inveighs  aninst  the  secular  clergy,  1 19*  His  addtess  to  DuDstait* 
U*  Ho\y  be  gained  his  good  character,  I2i.  Instances  of  his  licen- 
tious conduct,  id*  Treacherous  conduct  of  Athelwold  towards  him, 
ias<  Kills  Athelwold,  125.  Espouses  Elfrida,  1^.  Encourages 
foreigners  to  settle,  i3.  Clears  the  country  of  Wolves,  126. 
Edgar  Atheling,  judged  unfit  for  the  succession  by  King  Edward  tlie 
Confessor,  i.  169. 172.  Proclaimed  by  Stigand  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 232.  Submits  to  William  the  O>nqueror,  234.  Kindly 
treated  by  him,  238.  Attends.  William  to  Normandy,  239.  Re- 
tires to  Scotland  with  his  sisters,  and  marries  one  to  King  Malcolm, 
248.  Returns  and  excites  an  insurrection,  249*  Received  into  fa- 
vour, 261.  Sent  into  Scotland  to  restore  Edgar,  the  right  heir  to  that 
kingdom,  308.  Lives  long,  and  dies  in  peace,  325. 
Edge  Hillf  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.   and  the   Earl  of  Essex, 

vi*  506. 

Edinburgh  taken  by  Edward  I.,   ii.  281.      Is  burnt  by  Richard  IL, 

iii,i2.   SiezedbyHenrylV.,  68.  Pillaged  and  bumtby  Henry  VIIL, 

iv.  215.     Riot  of  Protestants  there  on  the  festival  of  St.  Giles,  v.  24. 

Receives  the  army  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  30.     Treaty 

signed  there  by  the  English  plenipotentiaries  and  those  of  France,  36. 

.  A  tumult  there  on  introducing  the  liturgy,  vi.  327.     The  solemn 

league  and  covenant  framed  there,  540.     Is  seized  by  Cromwell  after 

the  victory  of  Dunbar,  vii.  190. 

Editiaf  a  nun,  carried  off  and  ravished  by  King  Edgar,  i.  1 2 1  •    Penance 

enjoined  him  by  Dunstan  on  this  occasion,  122. 
—    ■    ■  ,  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  is  married  to  Edward  the  Confessor, 

i.  159.     Is  liated  by  her  husband  on  her  father's  account,  163. 
Edmondf  Primate  of  England,  procures  the  dismisaon  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,   by  his  menace  to  Henry  IIL,  ii.  162*     His  prudent 
conduct  in  result,  163.     How  he  obtained  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
168. 
■  Ironside^  son  of  Ethelred  King  of  England,  state  of  the  king- 

dom at  his  accession,  i.  146.     His  battle  witn  Canute,  147.     Shares 
his  kingdom  with  him,  ib.     Murdered,  ib*      Fate  of  his  children, 
148. 
Edmund^  successor  to  Athelstan,  King  of  England,  his  short  reign  and 

violent  death,  i.  107. 
Edred,  successor  to  Edmund  King  of  England,  quells  the  Danes,  and 
receives  homage  of  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland,  i.  108.     Advantages 
taken  of  his  superstition,  109. 
EJricf  son  of  Egbert,  dispossessed  by  his  uncle  Lothaire  of  the  kingdom 

of  Kent,  i.  39.     Defeats  him  and  obtains  the  succession,  ibm 
-: ,  Duke,  liis  treacherous  behaviour,  i.  143,  14^     Deserts  to  Ca- 
nute, 145.     Returns  to  the  service  of  Edmond  Ironside,  and  betrays 
him,  147.     Executed  by  Canute,  149. 
Edward  the  Elder 9  son  of  Alfred)  his  reign,  i*  99.     His  title  contested 
by  Ethelwald  his  cousin-german,  ib.     The  rebellion  suppressed,  lOO. 
His  wars  against  the  Northumbrians  and  Danes,  loi.     Repels  the 
Scots,  102.     Account  of  his  sister  Ethelfleda,  ii. 
Edward  the  Martyr^  son  of  Edgar  Kin?  of  Englandf  crowned  by  Dun- 
Stan,  L  127.    His  tragic^  deaths  ify. 
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Edward  the  Confessdr^^  Saxon  line  restored  by  his  accession  to  the  trown 
of  England,  i.  159.  His  partiality  to  the  Normans^  161  •  SspoQses 
Editha,  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  162.  His  attempts  to  exclude 
Harold  from  the  succession^  i6o.  His  death  and  cWacter^  178. 
Compiled  a  body  of  laws,  ib.  The  first  who  touched  for  the  evil,  ih* 
Terrible  famine  m  the  time  of,  227.     Some  of  his  laws  restored*  266. 

— — ,  Prince,  eldest  son  of  Henry  I H.,  shews  early  indications  of  a 
great  spirit,  ii.  i86.  Is  obliged  to  swear  obedience  to  the  council  of 
twenty-four  Barons,  appointcjd  by  the  Oxford  parliament,  187.  The 
Knights  of  the  shires  appeal  to  mm  against  the  delays  and  proceedings 
of  the  council  of  Barons,  188.  EUs  conduct  on  this  occasion,  d. 
Refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  Pope's  absolution  from  his  oath,  to  ob- 
serve the  provisions  of  Oxford,  193.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  Leicester, 
1 99.  Is  restored  by  the  Kingr's  treaty  and  compliance  with  the  Barons, 
2cx>.  Forms  a  party  against  the  Barons,  ih.  His  ardour  at  the  battle 
of  Lewes  occasions  nis  father  to  be  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  204* 
His  treaty  with  Leicester,  2o6«^  His  treatment  by  Leicester,  212* 
Escapes  from  his  custody,  214*  Defeats  Simon  de  Montfort  coming 
to  jom  his  father,  ib.  Defeats  and  kills  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at 
Evesham,  215.  Saves  his  father's  life  in  this  battle,  ib.  His  gallant 
defeat  of  Adam  de  Gourdon,  and  generous  treatment  of  him,  217. 
Is  prevailed  on  by  the  king  of  France  to  engage  in  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land,  219.  Takes  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  with  him,  f^.  Ar- 
rives at  Tunis,  and  finds  Lewis  dead,  220.  Escapes  assassination,  H^ 
Is  recalled  by  his  father  ,who  dies  quickly  after,  ib* 

Edward  I.  proclaimed,  ii,  232.  Guardians  of  the  realm  appointed 
until  his  return  to  England,  233.  Influence  of  his  known  character 
m  keeping  the  kingdom  quiet,  sb.  His  different  emotions  at  hearing 
of  the  deaths  of  his  father  and  of  his  infant  son,  how  explained  by 
him,  ib.  Spends  a  year  in  France  before  his  return  to  England,  it. 
Incenses  the  French  knights  by  his  successes  in  a  tournament  at  Cha- 
lons, 234.  Does  homage  to  Philip  at  Paris  for  his  French  dmni' 
nions,  ib.  Is  crowned  at  Westminster,  i^.  Applies  himself  to  recti- 
fying the  disorders  of  government,  ib.  Calls  a  parliament  with  this 
intention,  235.  Appoints  itinerant  commissioners  for  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals,  sb.  Annuls  the  commission,  2^6.  His  cnidty 
towards  the  Jews  accused  of  adulterating  the  com,  ib.  Banishes 
them,  237.  His  frugal  management  of  his  revenue,  238.  Supplies 
granted  to  him,  ib.  Summons  Lewellyn  Prince  of  Wales  to  renew 
his  homage,  240.  Reduces  him  on  his  non-compliance,  241.  Takes 
his  brother  and  successor,  David,  prisoner,  tries  and  executes  him  as 
a  traitor,  242.  Puts  aU  the  Welsh  bards  to  death.  243.  TrtUlitional 
account  of  the  annexation  of  the  principality  of  Wales  to  the  crowny 
and  its  giving  title  to  the  King's  eldest  son,  ib.  Goes  abroad  to  me* 
diate  a  peace  between  Alphonso  King  of  Arragon  and  Philip  of  France, 
ib.  Negotiates  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Prince  Edward  and  Mar. 
garet  of  Norway  Queen  of  Scotland,  246.  This  marriage  frustrated 
by  her  death,  247.  The  claims  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown  of 
Scotland  referred  to  his  decision,  250*  His  reflections  and  schemes  on 
this  appeal  to  him,  ib.  Searches  monastic  records  to  establish  a  daim 
to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  25 1 .    Goes  with  ^n  army  to  Norham  on  the 
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louth  of  the  l*weed,  to  detennioe  tlie  right  of  the  Scottish  crowii»  %Sii 
I>eclare8  to  them  his  right  to  dispose  of  the  crowny  as  liege  Lord  of 
CicQtlai24i  U-  Requires  of  the  competitors  an  acknowledgement  of  hid 
superiority,  255.  Obtains  this  concession  from  them»  256.  Claims 
and  obtains  possession  of  the  Scotch  fortresses,  ii.  The  Scots  Barons 
Wid  Prelates  swear  fealty  to  him,  257.  Decides  in  favour  of  John 
Baliol^  958*  Baliol  swears  fealty  to  him,  and  is  put  in  possession  of 
the  crown,  U*  Provokes  the  Scots  and  their  new  King  by  his  acts 
of  usurpation  over  them,  2C9.  Mutual  depredations  committed  by 
the  9hips  of  France  and  England,  occasioned  by  a  private  quarrel,  26o« 
His  offer?  to  accommodate  the  differbnce  rejected,  i^*  Loses  the  pro- 
vince of  Guienne  by  the  artifice  of  Phihp  of  France,  263:  His  at- 
tempts  to  recover  k  defeated  by  Philip,  2 6a.  The  occasion  of  chane- 
ing  the  feudal  milit^y  service  into  pecuniary  supplies,  26$*  Tne 
consequences  of  this  alteration,  270.  The  first  beginnings  pf  popular 
government  to  be  dated  from  his  reign,  272.  Summons  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pec^e  in  parliament  to  obtain  their  consent  to  sup- 
plies for  government,  274.  Summons  deputies  of  the  inferior  clergy 
to  parliament,  278.  They  scruple  to  assemble  on  his  writ,  279. 
Th&  objection  accommodated,  and  the  two  houses  of  convocation 
formed,  i3»  Summons  John  Baliol  to  assist  him  against  France,  and 
makes  other  demands  which  he  refuses,  280.  Assembles  an  army  to 
chastise  him,  i^«  Takes  Berwick  by  assault,  a^d  puts  the  garriso^i  to 
the  sword,  981.  Tl\e  Scots  beat  Karji  Warrenne,  and  the  castle  of 
Dunbar  surrendered,  1^.  Takes^  Edinburgh,  and  subdues  all  Scot- 
land, si*  Baliol  swears  fealty  to  him,  282.  Carries  him  prisoner  to 
the  Tower  of  lA>ndoB,  283.  Carries  away  the  famous  stone,  destroys 
the  Scots  records,  breaks  their  gref^t  seal,  and  leaves  £arl  Warrenne 
Governor  of  Scotland,  ^2,  283.  Makes  another  unsuccessful  attack 
.iipoB  Ouiewie,  283.  M^es  ms  daughter  to  John  Earl  of  HoUandp 
and  fonn^  alliances  against  jFrance,  284.  Obtains  grants  frox^  par« 
liameut,  ib.  Is  o]^sad  in  his  demands  by  the  clergy,  iB.  The  oc« 
eaaion  of  this  opposition,  ii*  Prohibits  aU  rent  to  the  clergy,  285. 
Excludes  them  £rom  all  protection  of  the  laws,  286.  Reduces  them  to 
cosnpliaiice,  287.  His  oppressive  extortions  on  .trade,  288.  Norfolk, 
Hereford,  and  other  BfM^4>^tefuse  to  serve  in  the  expedition  toGas- 
oony,  289.  The  two  former  refuse  to  attend  him  to  Flanders,  i^. 
Appoints  a  new  constable  aJd  mare9chal  to  act  in  their  places  for  the 
pteaent  service,  990.  Reconciles  himself  with  the  clergy,  and  appoints 
fhe  Avchbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Reginald  de  Gre^  tutors  to  Prince 
Edward,  i^*  Apologizes  to  bis  nobuity  for  the  irreg^arity  of  his 
focmer  conduct,  i^.  Promises  a  reformation  of  government  at  his 
return,  jj.  A  reinop9tvao<;e  preaept^d  to  him  at  his  departure,  by  the 
£arls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  ii.  Seals  the  two  charters  in  Fhuiders, 
which  are  previously  opyifinyied  .bv  parliament  at  home,  ^92.  Is 
obliged  to  coniirm  them  a^n,  on  his  return,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
a*  His  xelttctanqe  to  lisuting  the  botipdaries  of  forests,  293.  Ob- 
tains £nQm  tlie  Pope  an  absolution  from  his  engagements  to  observe 
»the  chiiteri,  so^  Confinqa  them  ag^  w^th  an  exception  to  the 
late  p^ijpuni^tihupn  of  ibe  foitfts,  $i.  U>nclMdes  ^  truce  with  Philip  of 
)F«aiififi,iiiHlsiilMiiit^tt^  diifmicesh^wiB^tlKWtoJPppeJ^Qiuf^  296. 
TC».«TXii«  »©  The 
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The  Pope's  award  between  theniy  297.  Marries  Margstfiet  tlie  after 
of  Philip,  iB.  The  Scots  rise  against  him,  under  William  Wallace, 
299.  His  army  under  Earl  Warrenne  defeated  by  Wallace,  301.  Ad- 
vances with  a  great  army  to  Scotland,  302.  Overthrows  the  Scots 
at  Falkirk,  304.  Is  apphed  to  bv  Pope  Boniface  in  behalf  of  Scotland, 
307 .  His  answer  to  the  Pope,  ii.  Appoints  John  de  Segrave  guardi  m 
of  Scotland,  309.  Returns  to  Scotland,  scours  the  whole  country,  and 
receives  the  submission  of  the  Scots,  310.  Endeavours  to  fix  his  go- 
vernment over-  Scotland,  j  1 1 .  Wallace  betrayed  into  his  hands,  i3. 
Executes  Wallace  as  a  traitor,  ib.  His  army  under  Aymer  dc  Valence 
defeats  Robert  Bruce,  317.  Dies,  318.  His  character,  ih.  His  le- 
gislative acts,  319.  Allowed  his  Barons  to  entail  their  estates,  321. 
Was  the  first  who  passed  a  statute  of  mortmain,  322.  His  probable 
motives  in  this  law,  ib.  His  children,  323.  A  sunrunary  view  oP 
the  supplies  granted  him  by  the  pariiament  and  clergy,  325. 
Edwardi  Prince,  second  •  )n  of  Edward  I.,  the  traditional  account.of  his 
being  made  Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  243.  A  treaty  of  marriage  nego- 
tiated between  him  and  Margaret  of  Norway,  Queen  of  Scotland,  246. 
This  marriage  frustrated  by  her  death,  247.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  Reginald  de  Grey  appointed  tutors  to  him,  290.  Is^made 
fuardtan  of  the  realm  during  his  father's  expedition  to  Flanders,  ih. 
s  obliged  by  the  Earls  of  Ncirfolk  and  Hereford,  to  confirm  the 
charters  of  liberties  during  his  father's  absence,  292.  '  Is  contracted 
to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  of  France,  297.  Succeeds  to  the 
crown,  327. 

II.,  his  accession,  ii.  ^27.   Indications  of  his  weakness  of  mind, 

ib.  His  feeble  attempt  against  Scotland,  ^28.  His  attachment  to 
Piers  Gavaston,  tb»  Appoints  him  guardian  of  the  realm,  on  hit 
journey  to  France,  330.  Marries  Isabella  of  France,  ib*  I«  obliged 
to  banish  Gavaston,  331.  Sends  him  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  «5. 
Obtains  of  the  Pope  a  dispensation  for  Gavaston^s  oath  never  to  re- 
turn, 332.  The  authority  of  government  vested  in  a  council  of 
twelve,  333.     Makes  a  secret  protestation  against  their  ordinance, 

334.  Invites  Gavaston  back  from  his  second  banishment  by  the  or- 
dainers,  lb.     Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster  raises  an  army  againat  him, 

335.  His  narrow  escape  from  LancMter,  ib.  His  rage  at  Gavaston's 
murder,  336.  Is  reconciled  to  his  Biirons,  337,  Makes  a'fruklest 
expedition  to  Scotland,  338.  Assembles  a  great  army  against  the 
Scots,  339.  Is  defeated  by  Robert  Bruce  at  BanAockbum,  340-  The 
dependency  of  Scotland  lost  by  this  defeat,  341.  The  BaroiEis  obtain 
a  renewal  of  the  ordinances  fr6m  him,  342.  Reflections  on  Ms  inca- 
pacity for  government,  343.  Character  of  Hugh  le  Despenser,  suid 
his  father,  his  favourites,  344.  Enra^  the  Barons,  who  conibine 
against  the  Despensers,  ib*  Seizes  the  barony  of  Gower  from  John 
de  Mowbray,  and  gives  it  to  Hugh  le  Despenser,  345.  The  Barona 
peremptorily  insist  on  his  dismissing  Despenser,  tb.  His  Queeii  insult- 
ed by  Lord  Badlesmere,  347;  Punishes  this  Lord,  ib*  Recalls  the  De- 
spensers, banished  bv  parliament,  ib.  Overpiowers  his  Batons,  ih* 
Lancaster  declares  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  raiaea  an  army 
against  him,  348.  Lancaster  defeated  and.  executed,  fj.  149.  Makes 
another  fruitl«si  attempt  against  S^tlandi  35^0*  • '  Concbides  a  truce 
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With  R<^rt  Bruce  for  thirteen  years,  ih.  His  disputes  With  Fraik:tf 
i3.  His  Queen  Isabella  goes  to  Paris  to  mediate  between  her  husband 
and  brother,  jji.  Resigns  Guienne  to  his  son  Prince  Edward,  i3. 
Intimacy  between  his  Queen  and  Roger  Mortimer,  352.  Her  reply 
when  he  sent  for  her  back  again,  353.  Isabella  forms  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  iL  Isabella  invades  Suffolk,  and  is  joined  by  the*BaronSf 
354.  He  leaves  London,  and  retires  to  the  West,  355.  Retreats  to, 
Wales,  ib*  Is  seized  by -the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  confined  in  KeniU 
worth  Castle,  356.  Is  deposed  by  parliament,  iL  A  resignation  ex- 
torted from  him,  357.  Is  pitied  by  the  people,  ib.  Is  taken  from 
the  custody  of  Leicester,  and  delivered  to  Lord  Berkley,  558.  His 
cruel  usage,  ib.  Is  murdered  .by.  Mautravers  and  Gournay,  359. 
His  character,  360.  Comparison  between  his  reign  and  that  of 
his  father*  361.  Prices  ot  commodities  in  his  reign^  365.  Hia 
children,  370. 

£dwar<Iy  Prince,  son  to  Edward  IL,  is  invested  by  his  Either  with  the 
dutch y  of  Guienne,  ii*35i*  Goes  to  Paris  to  do  homage  for  it, 
353.  Is  affidnced  by  his  mother  Isabella  to  Philippa,  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  354. 

• HI.,  his  accession,  ii.  371..    The  Earl  of  Lancaster  appointed 

guardian  to  him,  372.  Marches  with  an  army  to  oppose  the  Scots,  ih» 
,  His  difficulty  in  coming  up  with  them,  374*  His  defiance  to  the 
Scots  generals,  how  answered^  tb.  His  narrow  escape  from  the  bold 
attempt  of  Earl  Douglas,  375.  Enters  into  a  scheme  to  seize  Moc- 
timer,  379.  Assumes  the  exercise  of  government,  380.  His  strict 
regard  to  the  suppression  of  robbery,  ib.  Encourages  secretly  the 
pretensions  of  Edward  Baliol  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  383.  Under- 
takes to  restore  Edward  Baliol  when  driven  out  of  Scotland,  389* 
Defeats  the  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  ^87.  The  foundation  of  his 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  389.  The  weakness  of  his  pretensiba 
shewn,  391.  Is  summoned  to  do  homage  for  Guienne,  393.  Is 
obliged  to  perform  it,  ib.  Prepares  for  a  war  with  France,  394.  En- 
•  ga^es  the  Flemings  to  assist  him,  through  .the  means  of  James  D'Arte- 
ville,  396.  Raises  a  force,  and  passes  t>ver.to  Flanders,  i3.  Is  created 
viqar  of  the  German  empire,  397. .  Assumes  the  title  of  King  of 
France,  ib*  Contracts  his  son  Edward  to  the  daughter,  of  the  Dtike 
of  Brabant,  399.  Invades  France,  but  retires  into  Flanders,  and 
disbands  his  army,  ib.  400.  Is  greatly  impoverished  by  hk  fruitless 
expedition,  400.  Remarks  on  ms  present  situation  with  his  paslia- 
ment,  <3»  Obtains  conditional  grants  from  them,  401.  The  re- 
'  solutions  of  parhameut  on  his  assumed  title  as  King  of  France,  402. 
Obtains  a  great  victory  over  the  French  fleet,  403.  Besieges  Tour- 
nay,  405.,  Philip's  reply  to  his  defiance,  ib.  Concludes  a  truce 
with  Philip,  by  .the  mediation  of  Jane  Countess  of  Hainault,  407^ 
Is  deserted  by  his  allies,  408.  His  ill-humour  toward  his  ministers 
on  bis  return,  ib.  Arclibishop  Stratford  enters  into  a  combinacion 
against  him,  410.  Stratford's  letter  to  him,  41  j.  la  reconciled  to 
him,  ib.  Review  of  his  present  situation,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  pass  an 
act  for  redress  of  grievances  before  he  obtains  any  grants,  41 3.  Makes 
a  secret  protest  against  it,  414.  Issues  an  edict  against  the  validity  of 
this  act,  ii*   pat^vMix^  the  pretensions  of  the  Count  de  Mountfoni  tQ 
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th€  dutchy  of  Britany,  416.  Relieves  the  Countess  besieged  at  Henne« 
bonne,  450.  Sends  another  fleet  to  her  assistance  under  Robert  d'Ar- 
tois,  1^-  Goes  over  to  Britany  in  person,  421.  His  treaty  with  the 
French,  li*  How  induced  to  break  this  truce,  423.  Sends  the  Earl 
of  Derby  to  defend  Guienne,  ib»  Invades  Normandy,  426.  His  suc- 
cesses there,  i^.  Seizes  and  plunders  Caen,  428.  Penetrates  as  far  as 
Paris,  a.     Disposition  of  his  army  at  Crecy,  430.     His  address  to 


his  army,  431.  Defeats  the  I^'rench  at  Crecy,  4J5.  His  moderate 
expectations  from  this  victory,  437.  Besieges  Calais,  il*  His  terms 
to  the  besie^d,  441.     Queen  P£aHppa  intercedes  for  the  deputies  or- 


dered  by  him  to  execution,  443.  Turns  out  the  inhabitants,  and 
peoples  it  with  Englishmen,  th*  Concludes  a  truce  with  France,  /^« 
Discovers  the^  treachery  of  his  governor  at_  Calais  and  engag^es  him  to 


deceive  the  French,  444.  Engages  the  French  army  which  was  to 
have  seized  Calais,  and  routs  it,  f5.  His  affability  to  his  prisoners, 
445.  Institutes  the  order  of  the  garter,  447.  Traditional  account* 
of  the  occasion  of  this  institution,  448.  Concerts  two  invasions  of 
France,  452.  Invades  France  from  Calais,  while  his  son  invades  it 
from  Guienne,  H,  Battle  of  Poictiers,  454.  John  King  of  France 
brought  prisoner  to  London,  460.  Restores  Kine  David  Bruce  on  a 
ransom,  461.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  John,  which  is  rejected  by 
the  Dauphin  and  states  of  France,  465.  Invades  France  with  a  vast 
force«  466*  Promss  of  his  arms,  i^*  Is  induced  to  conclude  a  more 
moderate  treaty,  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  457.  Treaty  of  Bretigny, 
469.  His  succours  to  Prince  Edward,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
seized  at  sea,  by  Henry  King  of  Castile,  482.  Loses  most  of  his  terri- 
tories in  France,  483.  Attaches  himself  to  Alice  Pierce,  but  il  forced 
to  remove  her  from  court,  tb.     Dies,  484.     His  character,  i5.     Re* 

^trospect  of  his  reign,  485.  His  children,  ih.  486.  His  regard  to  par- 
liaments, 487*      fiases  of  high  treason  limited  in  his  reign,  ib*      rlis 

'  frequent  confiemations  of  the  great  charter,  iL  Windsor-castle  built 
by  hiin,  and  by  what  means,  4^0.      His  great  exertion  of  the  prero- 

S5ye%  of  the  crown,  ih*  Hfs  frequent  levies  of  taxes  without  au^ 
rity  of  parliament,  U.  His  open  avowal  of  this  power,  t^.  Passes 
the  statute  of  provisors,  492.  State  of  the  internal  police  in  thia 
reign,  493.  State  of  commerce  and  industry,  494.  His  reign  an  in* 
teresting  period  of  our  history,  499. 
MJ^ard^rnnce  of  Wales,  son  to  Edward  III.,  is  contracted  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  ii.  399.  Is  appointed  firuardian  of  the 
realm  during  his  Other's  absence  in  Flanders,  400.  Cauls  a  parliamentf 
but  is  unable  to  procure  his  father  any  supplies,  M«  Attends  his  father  in 
an  expedition  to  France,  a2C.  His  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  434.  His  father's  behaviour  to  him  that  day,  43  C.  Invades  and 
ravages  Languedoc  and  other  parts  of  France,  452.  Endeavours  to  joi]> 
his  father,  454.  Defeats  King  John  at  Poictiers,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
*  458.  His  noble  behaviour  to  his  prisoner,  459.  Concludes  a  truce, 
460.  Is  invested  vrith  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,  476.  Recalls  his 
mdiers  from  the  service  of  Henry  Count  of  Transtamare,  and  protects 
Feter  King  of  Castile,  477.  Defeats  Transtamare,  and  restores  Peter^ 
ib»  Peter's  ingratitude  to  him,  478*  Is  involved  by  this  expedition, 
wd  taxes  his  principality  of  Wales  to  repay  it,  «^*    liis  reply  to  the 
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French  Kind's  summonty  480.  Goes  to  France  to  oppose  the  French 
hc^tilitiefli  where  his  health  declines,  481.  Loses  most  of  his  French 
possessions,  and  concludes  a  peace,  482.  His  death  and  character, 
^4.     How  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Black  Prince,  485* 

Mawardf  Prince,  son  to  Henry  VL,  bom,  iii.  198.  Extraordinary  ad- 
venture of,  with  his  mother  Margaret,  in  a  forest,  224*  Married  to 
Lady  Anne,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  238.     Killed,  250. 

■  IV.  proclaimed,  iii.  212.      Reflections  on  this  event,  ib*     His 

character,  216.  Instance  of  his  cruelty,  217.  The  parties  of  York 
and  Lancaster  how  distinguished,  ib.  Routs  the  Lancastrians  at 
Touton,  218.  His  title  recognized  by  parliament,  221.  Executes 
divers  hj  martial  law,  223.  Gets  possession  of  Henry  VI.  and  im- 
prisons him  in  the  Tower,  225.  His  behavionr  during  this '  interval 
of  peace,  226.  Becomes  enamoured  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey, 
227.  Marries  her^  ib.  Disgusts  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  228  ;  who 
makes  a  party  against  him,  229.  Makes  an  alliance  with  Charle9 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  231.  Bestows  his  sister  on  him,  232.  Leagues 
also  with  the  Duke  of  Britany,  tb»  Insurrection  in  Yorkshire,  r^« 
Confusion  in  this  period  of  the  English  history,  234*  Quells  an  in- 
surrection in  Lincolnshire,  235.  Secretly  gams  over  Clarence  from 
Warwick's  interest,  238.  Marches  against  Warwick's  army,  241. 
Chased  from  his  own  camp  by  the  treachery  of  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
tacute,  ibm  Flies  to  Holland,  242.  Assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  landi  in  Yorkshire,  and  pushes  for  London,  246.  Enters 
London,  and  gets  possession  of  Henry  VL,  247.  Defeats  Warwick  at 
Bamet,  2^9.  Defeats  Queen  Margaret's  army  at  Tewksbury,  250. 
Resits  himself  to  gaiety  on  the  return  of  peace,  252.  Projects  an 
invasion  of  France,  sb*  Invades  France,  253.  Lewis  agrees  to  buy 
peace  by  a  tribute,  255.  Interview  with  Lewis,  ib.  Obstructs  tte 
Duke  of  Clarence's  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  260.  Pro* 
cures  his  trial  and  execution,  262.  Contracts  marriase  for  all  his 
children  without  effect,  264.     His  death,  character,  and  family,  26^. 

. '  Reflections  on  the  state  of  the  Court  at  this  period,  266.  Leaves  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Regent  durinj^  the  minority  of  his  son, 
267.     His  legitimacy  denied  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  277. 


-  v..  State  of  jKulies  at  his  accession,  iii.  266.     The  Duke  of 

Gloucester  left  Regent  during  his  minority,  267.  His  persoa entrusted 

to  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  268.     His  guardian  arrested  by  the  Duke  of 

.Gloucester,  270.     Is  murdered  in  the  Tower  with  his  brother  the 

Duke  of  York,  by  order  of  Richard  III«,  280.  Their  bodies  found  ia 

the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  281. 

>  ,  Prince,  son  of  Henry  VIII,,  bom,  iv.  176.  His  mother.  Queen 

Jane  Seymour,  dies,  ib*  Is  contracted  to  Mary  the  infant  Queen  of 
Scotland,  233.     His  father  Henry  VIII.  dies,  265, 

*  I  VLy  his  accession,  iv.  281.     Names  of  the  regency  durinflr  hia 

minority,  ib.  The  Earl  of  Hertford  chosen  Protector,  and  made  Duke 
pf  Somerset,  283.  Somerset  obtains  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  by 
patent,  286.  Discovers  a  propensity  to  literature,  288.  His  reluctance 
at  signing  the  warrant  for  the  executioa  of  Joan  Boacher,  324.  Is 
feoiaved  to  Windsor-caatle  by  the  Protector,  337.  Is  addressed  by  the 
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council  to  dismiss  Somerset,  which  he  complies  with,  338.  A  new 
council  of  regency  formed,-j  J9-  His  grief  at  his  sister  the  iLady  Kary's 
obstinacy  in  the  Catholic  faith,  347.    Is  induced  by  Northumberland 

•  to  write  circular  letters  to  the  Sheriffs  for  choosing  a  new  parliament, 
358.     Subsidies  granted  him  by  parliament,  359.     Amount  of  the 

•  crown  debts  at  this  time,  lo.  His  health  declines,  360.  362.  Orders 
the  Judges  to  prepare  a  deed  of  settlement  for  the  succession  of  Lady 

•  Jane  Grey,  ib»  Signs  the  patent  for  the  succession,  364*  His  phy- 
sicians dismissed,  and  his  cure  entrusted  to  an  old  woman,  f^.  Dies, 
365.     His  character,  iL 

Edwiriy  successor  to  Adelfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  his  wise  govern- 
ment, i.  42,  His  singular  escape  from   assassination,   ih.     Converted 
to  Christianity,  43.     Slain  in  battle  by  Penda  King  of  Mercia,  44- 
His  kingdom  divided,  and  his  family  extinguished,  ih, 
—  and  Morcar*  See  Morcar. 

Edivy^  successor  to  Edred,  King  of  England,  his  personal  character, 
i.  114.  ^  riis  subjects  revolt  Si  the  instigation  of  the  clergy,  ri6. 

Effingham^  Lord,  is  sent  with  a  squadron  to  Spain,  to  convoy  Philip  to 
England,  but  is  afraid  of  his  seamen,  iv.  397.  Is  one  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  ambassadors  at  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambrcsis,  v.  17. 

— r— Lord  Howard  of,  commands  the  English  navy  destined  to  oppose 
the  Spanish  invincible  armada,  v.  335.  Is  attacked  by  the  armada» 
under  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  342.  Attacks  and  disconcerts 
the  armada  at  Calais,  343.  Takes  command  of  the  fleet  sent  against 
Cadiz,  379.  'Cadiz  taken  and  plundered,  380.  Is  created  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  381.     See  Nottingham. 

'Egbert^  son  of  Ercombert,  King  of  Kent,  his  cruel  scheme  to  secure  the 
succession  to  his  son,  i*  59*  ^ 

,  Kinff  of  Wessex,  his  descent,  i.  56.  58.     Takes  refuge,*  and 

improves  himself  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  56.  Recalled  to  en- 
joy the  succession,  57.  Sate  of  Wessex  at  his  accession,  58.  Defeats 
the  Mercians,  ib.  Conquers  Kent  and  Essex,  59.  The  East  Angles 
put  themselves  under  his  protection,  ib.  Conquers  Mercia,  il* 
Northumberland,  <3,  Unites  the  "heptarchy  under  his  government, 
lb.  66. 

Egmontf  Count,  the  Spanish  general,  defeats  Dc  Thermes,  the  French 
governor  of  Calais,  in  Flanders,  by  the  accidental  assistance  of  an 
English  squadron  then  on  the  coast,  iv.  444.  Is  put  to  death  by  the 
Duke  d*Alva,  v.  194. 

Etandi  Sir  William,  governor  of  Nottingham-castle,  betrays  Roger 
Mortimer  into  the  hands  of  Edward  HI.,  ii.  379. 

Elbcufy  Marquis  of,  accompanies  Queen  Mary  in  her  return  to  Scotland, 
V.  45,  Is  concerned  in  a  riot  at  the  house  of  Aliton  Craig,  which 
the  church  takes  cognizance  of,  52. 

Eleanor^  daughter  of  William  Duke  of  Guienne,  why  divorced  from 
Lewis  VII.  of  France,  i.  367-  Married  to  Prince  Henry,  son  of 
Stephen,  King  of  England,  368.  Instigates  her  sons  to  revolt  against 
their  father,  436.  Attempts  to  escape  to  France,  and  is  confuied  by 
her  husband,  tb.  Obtains  her  hereditapy  dominions  from  her  hu(band, 
^SS'  ^B  released  and  nvade  Regent  by  her  son  Richard  I«  until  hta 
■^  arrival 
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.-  arrival  in  England^  ii*  a*  Carries  Berengaria»  her  son's  intended 
biide,  to  hino  at  Messinat  and  returns,  I2«  Writes  to  the  Pope  oa 
Richard's  being  imprisoned  in  Germany,  a 3*  Arrives  in  Germany 
with  the  stipulated  ransom,  and  releases  him,  28.  Her  aversion  to 
Constantia*  mother  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Britany,  40. 

Eleanor^  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Provence,  married  to  Henry  III*  of 

;  England^  ii.  163.  The  bounties  bestowed  on  her  relations,  ih.  The 
populace  of  London  insult  her,.  199.  Prepares  a  force  abroad,  to  re- 
store her  husband  from  the  tyranny  of  Leicester,  which  is  dispersed  by 
bad  winds,  209.     Dies,  357. 

.    Electiofu  to  ParUament,  review  of  the  law  relating  to,  during  the  reign 

.  of  Henry  VI.,  iii.  213.  How  regulated  under  the  protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  238. 

JRlficdaf  a  waiting  maid,  how  she  became  mistress  to  King  Edgar,  i.  122. 

El/rjdat  the  daughter  of  Olgar  Earl  of  Devonshire,  treacherously  ob- 
tained in  marriage  by  Athelwold,  favourite  to  Kin^  Edgar,  i.  124. 
Espoused  by  Edgar,  125.  Causes  her  son-in-law  King  Edward  the 
Martyr,  to  be  kiUed,  129. 

SIgivaf  wife  to  Edwy,  King  of  England,  shockingly  murdered  by  tlie 
clergry,  u  116.     Other  representations  of  this  story,  473. 

Elizabeth  9  daughter  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  bom,  iv.  113. 
Is  created  Princess  of  Wales,  ib.     Treaty  entered  into  by  her  father 

.  for  marrying  her  to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  141.  Her  mother  be- 
headed, 161.  Is  illegitimated  by  parliament,  163.  Is  restored  to 
her  right  of  succession  by  parliament,  242.     Is  ad^ssed  by  the  Lord 

.    Seymour,  315.     Raises  a  body  of  horse  to  support  her  sister  Mary, 

.  ag^nst  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  372.  Cause  of  her  sister's  first  declared 
animosity  to  her,  380.  Is  confined  by  her  sister  under  colour  of 
Wyat's  insurrection,  390.  Is  released  by  the  mediation  of  Philip, 
402*  Owes  this  protection  to  his  policy,  ib*  Retires  into  the  coun- 
try, and  devotes  herself  to  study,  442.    lier  prudence  on  the  proposal 

.  ot  marriaffe  made  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  ib.  Her  caution  with  re- 
gard to  rdigion,  443.     Her  sister  Mary  dies,  445.     Great  joy  mani- 

.  lested  both  by  parliament  and  people  at  her  accession,  v.  2.  Her  be- 
haviour on  arriving  at  the  Tower,  lb.     Receives   all  the.  Bishops 

.  kipdly  excepting  Bonner,  3.  Notifies  her  election  to  foreign  courts, 
$b.  Her  motives  for  declining  Philip's  offers  of  marriage,  4*  Noti- 
fies her  accession  to  the  Pope,  and  his  expressions  on  the  occasion,  ib. 
Recalls  her  ambassador  from  Rome,  5.  Forms  her  council,  ib. 
Makes  Cecil  secretary  of  state,  ib.  Is  advised  by  Cecil  to  restore  the 
Protestant  religion,  ib.  Her  caution  in  this  matter,  7.  Prohibits  all 
preaching  without  licence,  to  suppress  the  violent  attacks  of  Catho- 
lics and  Reformers  on  each  other,  ib.  Prohibits  the  elevation  of  the 
hoste,  7.     The  Bishops  disgusted,  8.     Is  crowned,  ib.     Her  popular 

^    behaviour,  ib»     Her  title  recognized  by  the  new  parliament,  9.     Is 

,  declared  governess  of  the  church  by  parliament,  10.  The  powers 
conferred  under  this  title,i  ib.  All  Edward's  statutes  concerning  re- 
ligipn  confirmed,  ib.  The  mass  abolished,  and  liturgy  restored,  12. 
Grants  voted  to  her  by  the  Commons,  13.  Her  answer  to  the  ad- 
drefs.of  tl\e  Commons  to  fix  on  the  choice  of  a  husband,  ib.  Her 
address  in  cqnciliating  the  Catholics  to  the  reformed  religion,  15. 
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ftcjects  Ihe  jVropoftd  of  Philb,  for  her  adhering  to  the  iSiMiHisfc  al* 
iiance  against  Francei  i6.  HW  tteatv  with  HeiUryv  trespecdng  Ihe 
irefttittition  bf  Calais^  fj,  Henry  tbStits  hef  (exTcMtuntlhi^cAtion  at 
the  court  bf  Rome,  19.  Maiy>  Queen  of  ScOthnd^  and  tepr  husband 
theDauphin,  assume  die  arms  and  title  of  England^  iS.  The  rise 
of  her  violent  jealotfsy  against  Mary,  20.  ReceiT<*s  a  defMlttttioft 
from  the  Protestant  malcontents  in  Scotland  for  tteittante^  and  is 
bersuaded  by  Cecil  to  grant  it^  35.  Sen^  a  fleet  and  army  to  Scot* 
landy  ^5.  Concltides  a  treaty  with  thfc  a^SdKciation  called  The  Cm- 
gregatton  of  the  Lordy  ih.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  tlS.  Review  of 
\€t  conduct  in  this  affai)-,  37.  Receives  a  second  depntation  from 
the  Scots  Refonhers,  with  thanks,  and  desii^  ojf  fsurther  aid,  39* 
Applies  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  for  a  ratification  of  the  treaty 
l>f  Edinburgh,  and  a  renunciation  of  her  prelensiotoft  to  the  English 
crown,  whicn  she  refuses,  if.2.  Denies  ^f  ary  a  passage  through  Ene^ 
land,  on  her  return  to  Scotland,  ih.  Mary^a  spirited  reply  on  the 
occasion,  ih*  Equips  a  fleet  with  a  supposed  design  of  intercepting 
Mary,  who  escapes  it,  45.  Her  reply  to  Mary's  request  of  being 
declared  successor  to  the  English  dfoww,  y6.  Is  appareritly  r&t 
conciled  to  her,  59.  Her  prudent  administration,  tl.  Divers  p¥o-i 
bosals  of  marriage  made  to  her,  60.  Oives  a  getftle  tefusal  to  AeA 
lall,  61  •  Her  aversion  to  the  idea  of  a  successor,  th.  CiHeMy  j)er^ 
$ecutes  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  his  Lady  from  this  motive,  62, 
Pardons  Arthur  Pole,  and  others*  convicted  of  a  conspiracy,  ih* 
Philip  of  Spain  begins  t6  manifest  his  enmity  to  her,  ^S.  Entera 
Into  a  treaty  with  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  and  has  Hftvre-deJGriurc 
put  into  her  hands,  71.  Assists  the  Frendh  Protestants,  after  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  73.  Falls  dangerously  ili  of  the  smsdl-fiox,  tby 
Is  addressed  by  the  Common4  to  marry,  th.  Her  reflections  oi| 
this  subject,  74.  Her  replies,  75.  Stipplies '  granted  her  by  par, 
liament  and  convocation,  77.  Her  manifesto  on  'tiifking  pOssesiriion 
of  Havre-de-Grace,  th.  Is  neglected  in  the  treaty  between  X^Ondi 
and  the  French  court,  and  resolves  to  retain  Havre,  79.  i^avre 
taiken,  and  the  plague  brotight  iritd  Enj^land  by  the  garrisoii,  8o. 
Makes  a  resignation  of  her  claim  to  Calais,  i^.  Mstintaihs  an  funi- 
cable  correspondence  \^th  Mary,  but  decHnes  an  interview,  81^ 
Her  address  m  preventing  Mary  from  contracting  a  foreigii  alKance  by 
marriag^,  8a.  Proposes  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  her,  M.  Her  du^* 
plicity  m  this  proposal,  83.  Exposes  her  weakness  aiid  rivalship  in 
her  conversation  with  Melvil  the  Scots  ambassador,  8^.  Favours  the 
marria^  of  Mary  with  Lord  Damly,  86.  Her  duplicity  again  inani^ 
fested  m  this  instance,  87.  Encourages  the  Scots  malcontents  tO'rise 
acpinst  Mary,  90.  Disavows  any  connection  ivith  them  on  the  fUltore 
O?  the  enterprise,  01.  Her  behaviour. on  reo^iving  news  of  the  birth 
of  Prince  James  of^Scotland,  loo.  Promises  the  ComrooiiS'to  marryi| 
and  gives  her  reasons  against  niuning  a  successor,  loa.  'Pirohibita 
Yheir  debates  on^  this  subject,  th.  Revokes  her  prohibition,  Yoa* 
Her  speech  at  dissolving  the  parliament^  tb.  Remonstrates  wiu 
&f ary  a^inst  her  marriage  with  Both  well,  1 1 5 «  Sends  Throgmorton 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  on  the  captivity  of  Mary,  12Z.  The 
tenor  of  his  cqmmiMioD,  ji),    ^en48  Mar^  ofera  of  aasittance  on  her 
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Escape  from  IjOclileteii*ctttk»  1^7.  Mary,  after  being  deftated  by 
Marnjf  takes  relvge  in  England,  and  d^res  her  protec^a,  it8* 
Cecil's  advice  to  her  on  this  occaaioay  129.  Reaairct  Mary  to  dear 
herself  from  the  murder  of  her  husband*  i5t*  Re«[uires  Murray  to 
iustify  his  conduct  towards  Mary,  i^.  Appoints  commisstonen  6>r 
bearing  the  cauae  at  York,  134.  Queries  proposed  to  her  by  Mttmy, 
439.  Transfers  the  conferences  to  Hampton-court,  and  appoints  ad- 
mional  commissioners,  130.  Her  answer  to  Murray's  queries,  r^. 
Lays  the  resuk  of  the  contercnce  before  her  privy  council,  143.  Her 
reply  to  the  Scots  commissioneTa,  144.  Dismisses  Murray  with  a 
Dissent  for  his  expences,  145.  Detains  the  Duke  of  Chatdfaeniult  till 
Murray's  departure,  i6,  Stili  reRtses  to  acknowledge  the  young 
King,  146.  Mary  refuses  all  concesoions,  iB.  Renews  her  demand 
fat  the  restitution  of  Calais,  147.  The  Chaucellor  L'Hopital's  pleas 
to  elude  the  demand,  ib*  Enters  into  a  fruitless  negotiation  for  mar- 
riage  with  the  Archduke  Charles,  148.  Instances  of  her  reluctance  in 
the  work  of  church  reformation,  152.  Is  attached  to  the  doctrine  of 
fhe  real  presence,  153,  note.  £ndeayonrs  to  depress  the  Puritans,  155* 
Her  great  regard  and  attachment  to  Cecil,  158.  Gives  the  l)uke  of 
Norfolk  hints  of  her  knowledge  of  his  negotiatioBs  in  order  to  a 
floarnage  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  i6o.  Norfolk  committed 
|o  the  Tower,  f6a.  Mary  removed  to  Coventry,  and  more  strictly 
{guarded,  i6.  The  Earls  ot  Northumberland  and  Westmcnland  raise  an 
msurrection  in  the  north,  163.  Releases  Norfolk  on  promise  of  re« 
lutfuishing  thoughts  of  Mary,  165*  Amuses  Mary  with  negotia- 
tions, li.  Her  proposals  to  Murray  in  her  behalf^  1 66.  Sends  Susses; 
with  forces  to  Scotland,  to  check  the  progress  of  Mary's  party, 
|6flL  Desires  the  Scots,  on  Murray's  death,  not  to  elect  another 
Jlegent,  ii.  Her  ambiguous  conduct  to  balance  the  factions  iq 
Scotland,  169.  Sends  terms  of  a  treaty  to  Mary,  who  agrees  to 
them,  170.  Her  measures  to  frustrate  this  treaty^  171.  Commis- 
sioners sent  by  the  Scots  parliament  to  treat  with  her,  ih.  Is  disgusted 
with  their  republican  principles,  i6.  Dismisses  them  without  con« 
eluding  anything,  I78.  Is  e3ux>mmnn]cated  by  Pope  PiusV*  4^^ 
Summons  a  parliament  after  five  years  interval,  173.  Prohibits  thsrt^ 
irom  meddling  with  ai&irs  of  state,  f3.  Summons  Strickland  a  oom« 
inoner  before  the  council,  for  introducing  a  bill  for  amending  the 
liturgy,  175.  Prohibits  him  from  attending  the  House,  iB.  Yelver^ 
ton's  speech  in  the  House  on  that  occasion,  iS.  Restores  Strickland  to 
his  seat,  1 7^.  Employs  the  House  of  Lords  to  check  the  Commons  in 
debating  ol  religious  reformation,  i5.  Bell,  a  commoner,  sevarolynren  . 
primanded  by  the  coimcil,  for  a  motion  against  an  exclusive  patent 
granted  to  a  trading  company  at  Bristol,  180.  Orders  the  Lord  Keeper 
Baoon  to  reprove  the  Commons  a(  the  close  of  the  session  for  :their 
freedom,  181.  Remarks  on  her  notion  of  the  proper  objects  of  par? 
liamentary  cqpcem,  i5«  Her  frugality  and  schbmes  to  avoid  ^asking 
supplies  of  parliament,  184.  Assists  the  Queen  of  Navarre  wiA  mo- 
pey,  and  alk>ws  men  to  be  raised  for  the  assistance  of  the  French  Pk>- 
testants,  187.  Receives  proposals  of  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  An- 
ion, 189.  Protects  the  Flemish  refugees,  194*  Seizes  some  money 
^ende4  for  iheDuke  of -Alva,  H.    Jjiscovers  Norfolk'*  4:oa8ifirak:y, 
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wbo  is  tried  and  executed^  199.     Remonstrates  with  Mary  coneemm^ 
her  co;idact»  200.     Reduces  Mary's  party  in  Scotland,  205*     Con- 
cludes .a  defensive  alliance  with  France,  204*     Her  reception  of  Fe^ 
nelon,  the  French  amhassador,  ordered  to  excuse  the  massacre  of 
Paris  to  her,  206*  Her  prudent  reflection  and  conduct  on  this  occasion^ 
2o8.    Assists  the  German  levies  for  the  service  of  the  Hugonots,  21 }. 
Is  obliged  to  deny  giving  farther  countenance  to  the  Flemish  exiles, 
214.     Receives  an  embassy  from  the  revolted  Hollanders  to  implore 
assistance,  218.     Sends  for  Henry  Cobham  to  intercede  with  Philip  in 
their  behalf,  219.     Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  agrees  to  assist  him  against  the  Spaniards,  220.     Her  represent- 
ations to  Philip  on  tlie  occasion,  221.    A  view  of  her  situation  at  this 
time,  222.      Renders  the  confinement  of  Mary  stricter,  i^.      Her 
lenity  in  religious  matters,  iB.    Her  watchful  regard  over  the  Puritans, 
223.  Her  frugality,  and  punctuality  in  pay  ing  loans,  2  24.  Is  petitioned 
by  parliament  for  church  reformation,  228.    Interposes  with  the  Scots 
administration,  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  232.    Ireland  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards,  233.     Her  displeasure  at  the  cruelty  exercised  in  re- 
ducing them,  234.     Countenances  the  depredations  of  Francis  Drake, 
and  knifirhts  him,  235.     Obtains  supplies  from  parliament,  sb.     Repri- 
mands the  Conunons  for  appointing  a  fast,  236.    Her  great  attachment 
to  Simier,  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  agent,  239.     Is  informed  by  him  of 
Leicester's  marriage,  240.     Receives  a  private  visit  from  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  1^.    Orders  a  contract  of  marriage  to  be  prepared  between  her 
and  Anjou,  241.     Receives  a  splendid  embassy  from  France  on  the 
(Kcasion,  ib.     Sends  Walsingham  ambassadfK'  to  Paris,  242*     The 
strange  fluctuations  of  her  conduct  on  this  afiair,  ib.     The  Duke  of 
Anjou  comes  over  to  England,  243.     Gives  him  a  rin^  from  her  own 
fin^,  244*     Is  dissuaded  from  this  marriage,  particularly  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  245.     Rgects  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  247.     Sends  an 
embassy  to  Scotland,  on  jfames  being  taken  from  the  power  of  Lenox 
and  Arran,  249.     Receives  a  pathetic  letter  from  Mary,  250.     Her 
reflections  on  this  letter,  252.     Opens  a  negotiation  in  Scotland  for 
Mary's  Hberty,  254,   Reproaches  Janies  with  inconstancy,  255.   Sends 
Walsingliam  to  Scotland,  to  discover  the  character  of  James,  ib.     Pro- 
cures a  change  in  the  Scots  ministry,  2  c6.     Artifices  practised  by  her 
ministry  to  detect  conspiracies^ 2 57.    An  association  formed  to  protect 
her  against  all  violence,  258.    Calls  a  parliament,  259.     Receives  sup- 
plies from  it,  260.    E^stablishes  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission, 
262.     Her  speech  to  parliament,  on  the  applications  made  for  farther 
reformation,  264.     Enlarges  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
265.     Conspiracies  formed  aeainst  her  life,  ib*     Concludes  another 
league  with  the  States,  and  takes  possession  of  the  towns  assi^ed  her 
for  security,  271.     Sends  Sir  Fyincis  Drake  against  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  274.      Her  motives  in  sending  Dr.Wottoa  ambassador  to 
Scotland,  277.     C<lncludes  a  league  wjth  James  for  their. mutual  de- 
fence, 279*     Appoints  a  commission  for  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
«>Scot8,  291*      Calls  a   pariiament   on   Mary's  condemnation,  300*^ 
Appears   unwilling  to  carry  Mary's  sentence  into  execution,  301. 
Mary's  lawt  letter  to  her,  303.     The  duplicity  oi  her  conduct  in  re- 
•g^rl  to  Mtu-y,  307*     Her  behaviour  on  the  execution  of  Mary,  320. 

Her 
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Her  letter  to  James,  321.  Recalls  Leicester  from  Holland,  ^tg* 
Prepares  for  defence  against  the  Spanish  invincible  armada,  334.  Her 
vigilance  and  prudence,  336.  Her  lenity  towards  her  cathohc  subjects 
at  this  time,  337.  Visits  the  can\p  at  Tilbury,  338.  Receives  sup- 
plies from  paruament  on  the  destruction  of  the  armada,  345.  Pro- 
hibits the  Commons  firom  meddling  vrith  ecclesiastical  affairs,  346. 
Checks  their  intended  regulations  of  purveyance,  347.  Retains  great 
jealousy  of  James  of  Scotland,  351.     Endeavours  to  prevent  James 


from  marrying,  352.  Assists  Henry  of  Navarre  against  the  King  of 
France,  t^^.  Sends  him  men  and  money  on  his  accession  to  the 
crown  ot  France,  357.     Sends  him  farther  assistance  by  treaty,  JJ9. 


361.  Calls  a  parliament,  363*  Her  haughty  reply  to  the  usual  re- 
quests of  the  speaker  of  the  Commons,  ib.  Sends  several  members  to 
prison  for  reviving  the  question  about  the  succession,  364.  Her  injunc- 
tions to  the  speaker,  on  Morris's  motion  against  ecclesiastical  abuses 
of  power,  365.  Her  speech  to  parliament,  367.  Her  advice  and  con- 
duct to  James  of  Scotland,  on  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  371.  Her  physician  receives  a  bribe  from  the  Spanish  ministers 
to  poison  her,  and  is  executed  for  it,  373.  Concludes  a  new  treaty 
with  the  United  Provinces,  ^75.  Fits  out  an  armament  which  take« 
and  plunders  Cadiz,  379.  Makes  Essex  Earl  Marshal  of  England, 
384.  Calls  a  parliament,  385.  Her  pleas  for  a  supply,  /^.  Ob- 
tains a  grant,  ib.  Gives  Essex  a  box  on  thcear,  391.  Concludes  a 
new  treaty  with  the  States,  393 .  Sends  Essex  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Ire- 
land, 404.  Orders  Essex  to  displace  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  405. 
Is  displeased  with  his  conduct,  409.  Her  behaviour  to  him  on  his 
unexpected  journey  to  court,  41c.  Her  sorrow  on  his  illness,  411. 
Sends  Lord  Mountjoy  to  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  Essex,  41  j.  Causes 
Essex  to  be  examined  before  the  privy  council,  414.  Rehises  to  re- 
new his  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  418,  Is  informed 
that  Essex  ridicules  her  person  and  age,  420.  Is  informed  of  Essex's 
rebellious  schemes,  425.  Her  irresolution  with  regard  to  the  exe- 
cution of  Essex,  429.  Consents-to  his  death,  430.  Meditates  a 
new  system  of  policy  for  Europe,  in  conjunction  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  433.  Is  induced  to  pay  her  soldiers  in  Ireland  with  base 
money,  435.  Her  enornkous  grants  of  monopolies,  439.  Is  induced 
to  restrain  them,  441.  The  abject  acknowledgments  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  her  promise  to  cancel  the  most  oppressive  of  the 
patents,  ib.  Falls  into  a  profound  melancholy,  445.  Inquiry  into  the 
cause,  ib.  The  Countess  of  Nottingham  confesses  her  treachery  to 
Essex,  446.  Her  unconquerable  grief  on  this  occasion,  ib,  Dies^47. 
Her  character,  448.  Review  of  her  administration,  451.  Her  arbi- 
trary exertion  of  ner  prerogatives,  452.  Star-chamber,  453.  Court 
of  high  commission,  454.  Martial  law,  455.  Orders  vagabonds  to 
be  pimished  by  martial  law,  456.  Her  indignation  against  Hayward, 
an  author,  averted  by  the  pleasantry  of  Bacon,  457.  Her  method  of 
oppressing  turbulent  subjects,  459.     Her  arbitrary  exaction  of  loans, 

460.  Victualled  her  navy  by  means  of  her  prerogative  of  purveyance, 

461.  Her  arbitrary  use  of  embargoes,  462.  Disallowed  the  legis- 
lative power  of  parliament,  ib.  Her  tyrannical  proclamations* 
463.    Oppressive  and  cruel  acts  of  power  by  her  and  her  ministry. 
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464*  Bad  slate  of  aiorali,  and  remiss  executioii  of  juiticey  duriog  he^ 
reign»  46^*  Her  revenues^  472.  She  threatens  to  deprive  the 
Biwop  of^Ely  of  his  see  for  not  fulfilling  an  eQ^i^ement  concerning 

.    the  exchange  of  some  land,  f3.  note.     Her  curious  letter  to  him  on 

.  that  subject^  i^^  The  true  reason  of  her  parsimony^  iL  Debts  owing 
to  her  by  foreign  princes,  473*  Her  extraordiaary  charges,  and  pre- 
sents to  Essexi  474*  Amount  of  the  supplies  she  received  from  par- 
liamenty  ii*  Her  credit  established  in  the  city  of  London,  476*  Her 
commercial  regulations,  477.  Her  improvement  of  the  navy,  480^ 
Her  ostentation  in  dress,  488.  Her  extraordinary  learning,  490.  Re- 
ports to  her  prejudice,  which  .were  communicated  to  her  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  506.  Her  speech  in  the  camp  of  Tilbury,  ci6* 
Remarks  on  her  partiality  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  517.  The  gaUant 
style  in  which  her  courtiers  used  to  address  her,  and  speak  of  her,  $26. 
Harrison's  account  of  her  navy,  j^53« 

JEiixaietif  Princess,  daughter  of  James  I.|  is  married  to  Frederic,  Elector 
Fi^tine,  vi.  63. 

m    ■  ,  Princess,  daughter  of  Charles  L,  his  charge  to  her  befoie  his 

execution,  m  14s.     Dies  of  grief,  ici. 

£Uicif  Sir  John,  reads  a  remonstrance  framed  by  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  against  tonnaee  and  poundage,  vi*  275.  His  sentence  by 
the  court  of  King's-benco,  276.     Dies,  277. 

EUiOHf  friar,  interrupts  Dr,  Corren,  preaching  before  Henry  VIIL,  and 
justifies  friar  Peyto's  abuse  of  the  King,  iv,  134.  Is  censured  by  the 
council  for  it»  ih* 

£lyf  Longchamp  Bishop  of,  appointed  joint  guardian  of  the  realms 
with  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  by  Richard  I„  during  his  absence  on 
the  crusade,  ii.  6.  His  character  and  preferments,  7.  Arrests 
his  coadjutor  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  extorts  a  resignation  of 
the  Earldom  of  Northumberland  from  him,  i6*  His  ostentatious 
assumption  of  the  sole  administration  of  government,  ib.      Forced 

.    to  fly  beyond  the  sea  by  Prince  John,  17.     Intrigues  with  Philip  of^ 
France,  ih* 

Emiatgoesj  the  arbitrary  sinister  use  of,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  462, 

JSmtuOf  sister  of  Richard  Duke  of  Normandy,  married  to  Echehed  Kii^g 
o£  England,  u  1^5.  Ethelred  dies,  146.  Marries  Canute  his  suc- 
cessor, 150.  Flies  to  Flanders,  155.  Confined  to  the  monastery  of 
Winchester,  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  i6i. 

^mpson^  a  lawyer,  and  the  instrument  of  the  oppressions  exercised  by 
Henry  VUtt  his  character,  iii«  387.  His  mode  of  practice,  ih.  Ex* 
tract  from  his  private  memorandums,  396,  note*  Sununoned  before 
the  privy  council  of  Henry  VJIL,  41 1.  His  shrewd  apology  for  his 
«onduct,  ib.  Committed  to  tl^e  tower,  413,  Triedf  i^«  Executed 
to  please  the  people,  j3. 

JSnglmd,  see  Britaifif  and  the  several  kiiigdoms  which  composed  the 
Saxon  heptarchy*  See  also  its  princes  under  their  respective  names. 
When  united  into  one  kingdomy  i«  59-  6<S*  Divided  into  shires,  &c., 
92.  Pays  tribute  to  the  Danes,  133.  Conquered  by  the  Normans^ 
1 93.  Review  of  the  Saxon  government  in,  1 97*  Briet  state  of,  at  the 
acoessbnofHenryIL,373.     Reriewof,athisdeath,464.     Theope* 

•nftwn  of  the  i^tflrdict  k  «rasl||i4  imc)er  on  |^9<>W^ 
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sitioii  t6  Pope  Innocent  III.»  ii.  62.  The  executive  and  jiidid4 
poweity  where  lodged  under  the  AnjrIf>.Nornuin  goTemment)  i2i« 
A  general  view  of  its  situation  at  the  tune  of  Henry  Ill.y  193.  The 
bad  internal  police  at  that  time,  227.  Intentions  even  then  formed 
for  shaking  off  the  papal  yoke»  229.  The  first  be^nnings  of  popufaur 
government  in,  272.  The  source  of  the  long  antipathy  between  the 
natives  of,  and  those  of  France,  397.  A  great  phgue  in,  448.  The 
popular  sentiments  of  papal  power  over,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.» 
^93.  State  of  its  exports  and  imports  in  the  year  1 35^^495*  An  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  tne  homage  paid  to  the  kings  of,  by  those  of  Soot- 
land,  501*  IVhy  generally  successful  in  iu  contests  wtdi  Francet 
iii«  98.  Reflections  on  the  ancient  historians  of,  2p6«  Extension  of  the 
reeal  aiflhorhy  by  Henry  VII.,  39^5.  An  inquiry  how  hr  the  <fispo« 
sition  of  the  people  co-operated  with  the  designs  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
renouncing  all  subjection  to  the  church  of  Rome,  tv.  125.  The 
lesser  monasteries  suppressed,  i  jfo.  The  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  totally  renounced  byparliament,  164.  Articles  of  faith  framed 
by  the  convocation,  i66.  The  Reformation  promoted  by  the  accession 
of  Edward  VL,  287.  Battle  of  Pinkey,  303.  Grievances  of  the 
people  at  the  inisncy  of  the  Reformation,'  326.  Insurrections,  ^9. 
Articles  of  marriage  between  Queen  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  387. 
Reflections  of  the  people  on  this  match,  i5.  Cruel  persecution  of 
leformers,  411,  430.      Is  engaged  by  Philip  in  his  war  with  France, 

i32.  Calais  ti^en  by  the  &ke  of  Guise,  431^.  Death  of  Queen 
fary,  446k  State  of  the  navy  dnring  her  reign,  448.  Lawv  re« 
specting  trade,  U.  An  embassy  seat  by  the  Czar  of  Muscovy, ^49. 
The  mean  nasty  manner  of  livmg  among  the  English  at  this  tune, 
4;o.  Great  alteration  in. this  re^qpect,  46a.  Accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  v.  i.  The  protestant  religion  restored,  •  low  Peace  of 
C«teau  Cambrens,  17.  The  plague  broufffat  over  from  Havre  de 
Grace  by  the  Earl  of  Wanric,  So.  Uieful  manufactures  introduced 
by  the  Flemish  refusees,  194.  A  treaty  concluded  by  EUzabeth 
vrith  the  revolted  HoUanderB,  220*  A  voyage  round  the  world,  per« 
formed  by  Sk  Francis  Drake,  234.  Sennnanes  founded  abrosid  for 
the  education  of  Engbsh  Catholics,  236*  Establishment  of  the  court 
of  ecclesiastical  commission,  262.  Preparations  for  resisting  the  Spa* 
nisih  invincible  armada,  334.  The  armada  destroyed,  343*  Eoomsous 
grants  of  monopolies  by  Elizabeth,  439.  D^th  of  Queen  EMza^ 
beth,  4^7.  Review  of  the  state  of,  during  her  reign,  451  •  Com- 
pared with  the  Turkish  governmein,  459.  Bad  state  of  morals,  and 
remiss  execution  ofjustice,  dnring  her  reign,  46^.  First  establishment 
of  the  East  India  Company,  477.  An  exclusive  patent  gtsuited  by 
John  Basdides,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  of  the  vjrhole  trade  with  that 
country  to  the  English,  478.  This  jprivSege  taken  awanr  hj  the 
Czar  Theodoi-e,  ib*  Commencement  of  the  trade  with  Tur£ey,t479. 
State  of  the  navy  in  this  retgn,  480.  Number  of  the  -peopte,  482. 
The  first  bw  for  the  relief  of  the  .poor,  when  passed,  484.  The 
current  specie  in,  at  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  4%L  iRe* 
view  of  manners  at  this  time,  iL  State  of  litendire,  490*  -Acces- 
sion of  James  VL  of  Soodand  to  the  crawn,. vLi:i.  Geeat  aheraltioa 
observable  bif  at  this  time»  Ivf  the  piogsess  of  kt^oa  aad  vniMbve- 
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nient  in  aru»  21.  Almost  all  the  foreign  trade  of»  monopoli^ 
by  exclusive  companies,  25.  Peace  concluded  with  Spain,  27.  The 
hostile  laws  respecting  Scotland  aboUshed,  41.  Crown  and  people, 
how  affected  by  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  47.  Death  of 
James  L,  153.  Miscellaneous  remarks  on  this  period  of  history,  157. 
Colonies  established  in  America,  186.  Characters  of  its  early  writers 
on  the  revival  of  learning,  190.  Peace  concluded  with  France  and 
Spain,  279.  The  present  happy  state  of  its  foreign  affairs,  i^.  The 
long  parliament  summoned,  365.  Reflections  on  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,. 485.  State  of  parties  when  the  King  erected  his 
standard  at  Nottingham,  494*  Battle  of  £dge4iill,  §06.  Bristol 
taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  523.  Battle  of  Newbur)',  534.  Battle  of 
Marston-moor,  vii.11.  Second  .  battle  of  Newbury,  17.  Meeting 
of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  32.  Battle  of  Naseby, 
57.  Bristol  taken  and  Prince  Rupert  dismissed,  61.  The  presby- 
terian  discipUne  established  by  parliament,  69,  Trial  of  the  King, 
1^6.  Execution  of  Charles  L,  143.  Confused  state  of  the  nation 
alter  this  event,  156.  Battle  of  Worcester,  196*  Confused  state  of 
religion,  202.  Its  foreign  exertions  at  this  time,  203.  See  Common^ 
wealth  of  Enffland.  Engagement  between  Blake  and  Trorap,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  212.  War  commenced  with  the  States,  213.  See 
Blakfi  Aicue^  Pen<,  &c«  The  advantages  now  gaiped  at  sea  owing  to 
the  ship-money  levied  by  Charles,  216.  The  lon^  parliament  ter- 
minated byCromwel,  219.  State  of  parties  at  this  time,  226.  A 
new  parliament  sununoned  by  Cromwel,  227.  Cromwel  chosen  Pro- 
tector, 232*  See  Protectorate.  Peace  with  the  Dutch,  236.  Is  di- 
vided into  twelve  military  jurisdictions,  under  so  many  major-generals, 
344.  Tunis  bombarded  by  Blake,  254*  Jamaica  taken  by  Pen  and 
Venables,  ih.  The  foreign  and  domestic  administration  of  Cromwel, 
258.  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  286..  Accession  of  Richard  Crom- 
wiel,  293.  He  resigns,  297.  .The  long  parlian\ent  restored,  298. 
The  parliament  expelled  by  the  army,  and  a  committee  of  safety 
appointed,  303.  State  of  foreign  affairs,  304.  The  long  parliament 
again  restored,  313.  The  long. parliament  dissolved,  520*  Charles  II. 
proclaimed,  328.  A  review  oi  internal  circumstances  at  this  period, 
330.  Dunkirk  sold  to  the  French,  386.  Motives  which  produced 
the  Dutch  war,  397*  New  York  taken,  399.  Alteration  in  the 
method  of  taxing  the  clergy,  401.  War  declared  against  the  States, 
402.  Great  plague  of  London,  408.  .  Fire  of  London,  415.  P^ace 
of  Breda,  422.  Triple  alliance,  435.  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
437.  Charles  contracts  a  private  league  with  Louis  XIV.,  464.  War 
widi  Holland,  479.  Peace  with  Holland,  513.  The  Princess  Mary 
married  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  viii.  .35.  The  popish  plot,  ,63. 
A  qu9  warranto  issued  against  the  city  of  London,  178..  Conditions 
on  which  the  charter  was  restored,  181*  'MgiSt  of  the  corporations 
surrender  their  charters,  lb. .  Death  of  Charles  II.,  and  accession  of 
his  .brother  James  II.,  209.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  defeated  at 
Sedgmoor,  229.  The  court  of  high  conunission  revived  by  James^ 
2^4.  Declaration  of  indulgence  published,  %^G*  A  solemn  em- 
bawy  to  Rome,  261.  Case  of  Magdalen. CoU^ge^  265.  Tiie  £ng- 
lUtk  iaakt  ^p^Ucatio&t  to  the  Piinc«  of  Oraiige»  282^.     The  Pi^ce 
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index; 

•f  orange's  preparationt,  285.  His  declaration  pubfiabed^  apcx* 
Lands  at  Torbay,  294.  The  King  deserts  his  kingdom^  and  embarki. 
for  France,  305.  The  convention-parliament  calkd»  308.  State  of 
parties  at  this  critical  time,  310.  The  crown  settled  on  the.Pripce 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  319.  ReBections  on  this  revolutionp  ib» 
Remarks  on  the  administration  of  the  Stuart  family  while  they  en* 
joyed  the  government,  320.  State  of  finances  since  the  restoratioup 
324.  State  of  the  navy  between  the  restoration  and  revolution,  325. 
State  of  commerce,  328.  Great  increase  of  wealth,  329,  State  of 
manners,  331.  Royal  society  institttted»  332.  Account  of  learned 
men  at  this  period,  333. 

£ntaihi  a  statute  passed  by  Edward  L»  to. allow,  iL  321.  A  law  of 
Henry  VII.  to  empower  the  owners  of  estates  to  break  themp 
iii.  400.     Important  effects  of  this  statute^  ib» 

Episcipacyy  is  abolished  in  Scotland,  vi.  334*      Is  abjured  in  England* 
vii.  32.     Is  restored  in  England,  361.     Is  tacitly  restored  in  Scot-    . 
land,  366« 

)EnumiUf  his  account  of  the  mean  nasty  manner  of  living  among  the 
English,  iv.  448. 

Ercomhert,  son  ot  Eadbald  King  of  Kent,  his  piety  celebrated  by  Bcde«> 

Ermenfroyj  Bishop  of  Sion,  sent  by  Pope  Alexander,  as  his  legate,  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  i.  2f  6.  Summons  a  council  at  Wincheaterp 
ih.     Degrades  Stigand  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  257. 

Erne^  two  engagements  on  the  banks  of,  between  Edward  Baliol  and 
Earl  of  Mar,  ii.  384. 

Erudiiton  of  a  Christian  man,  a  treatise  so  called,  published  by  Henry 
VII L,  iv.  223.  Subscription  to  this  work  enjoined  by  parliament, 
238. 

EtcheaiSf  the  great  advantages  made  of  them  by  the  Anglo-Normaa 
Kings,  ii«  128. 

EscuSf  the  son  of  Hengttt  KLing  of  Kent,  his  character,  i.  28. 
-  Esiexf  history  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  51.  1 

^  ,  Cromwel,  Earl  of.     See  CromweL 

,  the  young  Earl  of,  attends  his  fathers-law  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
'  cester,  in  his  expedition  to  the  United  Provinces,  v.  273.  Joins  Sir 
Francis  Drake  secretly  in  his  expedition  against  Portugal,  350.  Com- 
mands a  body  of  forces  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Henry  IV.  of  France^ 
^60.  Commands  the  forces  sent  against  Cadiz,  379.  Takes  Ca<Ue  . 
by  assault,  and  plunders  it,  380.  His  eagerness  to  prosecute  farther 
advantages,  381.  Is  appointed  to  command  a  second  amuuncnt 
against  Spain,  382*  Is'  by  a  storm  forced  to  alter  his  destination  to 
the  intercepting  the  Indian  fleet,  ih»  Misses  all  but  three  ships,  384. 
Is  made  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  ib*  Instances  of  his  lofty  spirit  and 
rash  conduct,  390.  His  resentment  on  receiving  a  blow  from  Eliza- 
beth, 491.  Solicits  the  government  of  Ireland,  403.  Is  sent  to 
Ireland  under  the  title  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  404.  His  formidable 
army  and  extensive  powers,  ib.  Disobeys  the  Queen  in  promoting 
the  Earl  ^  Southampton,  405.  Is  misled  in  his  first  movements  by 
the  Irisb  council,  406.  His  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Munster* 
407.   His  treaty  with  Tyrone,  408.    His  sudden  jgusney  t^.JUiH^donp 

/  and 
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tnd  conference  with  the  Queen,  409.  Is  commstted  to  eiutoclyy  and 
falls  illy  410.  It  examined  hefore  the  privy  council,  414*  His  de- 
fence, i3w  The  sentence  pronounced  affainst  him  by  the  liord*keeperf 
415.  His  patent  for  the  monopcdy  of  sweet  wines  refused  to  be  re* 
newed  by  the  Queen,  416.  His  intrigues  against  the  Queen,  419. 
Indulges  his  ill-humour  in  satirical  reflections  against  her,  420.  Con- 
certs a  plan  for  obhgring  the  Queen  to  declare  James  of  Scotland  her 
•uecessor,  421.  Maintains  a  correspondence  with  James,  422.  En- 
ters into  a  conspiracy  at  Drurv-house,  423.  Is  summosied  to  the 
council,  424.  Sallies  out  with  his  friends  into  the  city,  425.  Meet- 
ing with  no  countenance,  he  returns  and  durjreadersf  427.  Is  tried 
and  condemned,  ii.  428.  Jilakes  a  full  confession  to  the  councfl, 
429.  la  executed,  430.  His  character,  431.  The  Countess  of  Not- 
tingham's treachery  towards  him  discovered*  446.     Amount,  of  the 

.     Queen's  gifts  to  bom,  473.     His  letter  on  receiving  the  blow  horn 
Elizabeth,  524. 

JEiseXf  Devereux,  the  young  Earl  of,  marries  the  Lady  Frances  Howard, 
vi«  67.  Her  obetiaate  averston  to  him,  U.  The  secret  motive  of  his 
disgust,  ii.  Is  divorced  from  his  lady,  70.  Eoooucages  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Coipmons  to  Charles  I.,  462*  Is  made  general  oi^  the 
parliament's  army,  490.  The  separate  bodies  of  forces  all  assenble 
under  him  at  Northampton,  503.  A  body  of  his  forces  defeated  by 
Mace  Rupert,  yog.  Manhes  from  Worcester  to  meet  the  King, 
C06.  Battle  of  Edge-hill,  1^,  Airives  at  London,  ^09.  Is  joined 
by  the  city  ^naned  bands,  i^.  Takes  Reading,  cia.  la  joined  by 
Sir  William  Waller,  515.  His  army  surprised  by  IVince  Rupert* 
and  Hambden  killed,  521.  RetiMs  toward  London,  522.  Ezhovts 
the  padiament  to  peace,  550.  Marches  (to  tiie  relief  .of  GloiKester, 
531.  Obliges  the  King  to  raise  the  siege,  ih.  Battle  of  Newburyf 
<32.  Returns  to  London,  53  j.  Is  apptied  to  by  the  royal  party, 
but  resists  all  personal  treaty  with  them,  vii.  c.  His  forces  in  Corn- 
wall raduced  by  the  King,  <e6.  Collects  nis  armj  again,  and»  in 
conjunction  with  Manchester  and  Cromwd,  defeats  tne  King  at  New- 
bury, 17.  Resigns  his  command  in  consequence  Af  the  sefedsBying^ 
ordinance,  28.     Dies,  8i« 

>■■  i  Eavl  of,  is  made  treasurer  on  the  removal  of  the  Eaal  of  DanHy, 
^ii.  I02*  Resigns,  122,  ib.  Enters  into  the  Duke  of  Monmouth'acon- 
spiracy,  i82«     Is  apprehended,  188*     His  extraordinary  deaths  ^99. 

Etiateij  the  entailment  of,  aillowed,  ii.  921.  Are  admitted  to  be  broken^ 
iii.  400.     Important  consequences  of  this  latter  law,  ih* 

Etchings  the  art  of,  by  whom  invented,  viii.  329. 

JSiMbert^  associated  with  his  father  Hermeoric  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
i.  29.  His  wBrs>  by  which  he  acqmred  a  supenority  in  the  heptarchy,  ib. 
Espouses  a  Christian  Princess,  daughter  of  Caribert  King  c£f  Paris,  31. 
His  speech  to  Augustine  the  monk,  on  his  arrival,  34.     Is  comretted. 
to  Christianity,  45.   Publishes  a  body  of  written  laws,  37.    J>iee,  38. 

BthethurgOi  wife  of  Edwin  'King  of  Northumberland,. converts  her  hus- 
band to  Christianity,  i.  43. 

Etheldred^  brother  to  WolHiere,  King  of  Mercia,  his  h^ory,  L  ^7. 

Bfhelfkdai  aiscer  of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  some  account  «f,  wm  her 
aharaaterf  i*  102. 

Kthelradm 
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Etbelredf  brother  and  successor  of  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  harrassed 
by  the  Danes,  i.  131.  I32,  141.  Revenges  the  treachery  of  Alfric 
Duke  I  of  Mercia,  by  putting  out  his  son's  eyes,  132*  Becomes  tri- 
biltai*y  to  the  Danes,  1 33.  Marries  Emma,  sister  of  Richard  I L,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  135.  Causes  a  massacre  of  the  Danes,  141.  His  fleet 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  143.  Consequent  distress  and  confusion,  ih* 
Retreats  to  Normandy,  /^.  Returns,  144.  His  death,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  children,  146.  150. 
Etheltoaldy  cousin -germ  an  to  King  Edward  the  elder,  rebels  against 
him,  i.  90.  Joins  the  East  Anglian  Danes,  100.  Killed  in  battle, 
.loi. 
Ethelwolff  son  of  Egbert,  King  of  England,  harrassed  by  the  Danish  in- 
vasions, i.  69.  Gains  a  victory  over  them  at  Okely,  71.  Under- 
takes a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  ib.  Marries  the  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror  Charles  the  Bald,  ib.  Shares  his  kingdom  with  his  son,  72. 
Grants  to  the  clergy  their  claim  of  tithes,  ib*  Leaves  his  kingdom 
between  his  two  elder  sons,  74. 
Etheredj  son  of  Ethelwolf,  succeeds  his  brothers,  Ethelbald  and  Ethel- 

bert,  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  i.  74. 
EvtrSf  Lord,  conducts  an  inroad  into  Scotland,  and  boasts  of  his  pro- 
gress, iv.  248.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ancram,  249. 
Evesbamj  battle  of,  between  Prince  Edward  and  Simon  de  Montfort, 

Earl  of  Leicester,  \u  215. 
Evidencty  the  state  of,  under  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  law,  i*  223. 
Evil^  Edward  the  Confessor  the  first  who  touched  for  it,  i.  178. 
Europe^  influence  of  the  free  constitutions  of  the  Germans  in  new- 
modelling  the  governments  of,  i.  197.     State  of,   at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  crusades,  296.     State  of,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  H,, 
379.     The  balance  .of  power  in,  well  secvu"ed  at  the  conunencemcnt  of 
die  reign  of  Henry  VII L,  iii.  415.     The  great  revolution  made  in,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  difiPusion  of 
letters  and  progress  of  arts,  vi.  21,     The  liberties  of  the  people  in, 
how  abridged,  lOi/'   Account  of  the  revival  of  letters  in,  190.     A 
review  of  the  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the  English  protectorate;  under 
Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  245.  * 

Eustace^  Count  of  Bologne,  fray  between  his  retinue  and  the  townsmen 
of  Dover,  i.  163.  Endeavours,  in  conjunction  with  the  'Kentish- 
men,  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dover  from  the  Normans,  242.^ 

,  son  of  King  Stephen,  is  refused  to  be  anointed  as  his  father** 

successor,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  3^.8. 
Exchangct  royal,  by  whom  first  built,  v.  483. 

Exchequer y  Court  ot,  or  Curia  Regis f  the  primitive  institution  of,  ii.  122. 
Causes  in,  often  heard  by  the  King  personally,  ib»  The  first  of  the 
four  courts  of  record,  among  which  its  ancient  jurisdiction  is  now  di- 
vided, 123.  Appeals  to,  in  what  cases  anciently  allowed,  125.  Ex- 
traordinary instances  produced  from  the  records,  of  bribery,  and  the 
sale  of  justice,  131.  Black  hook  of,  its  origin,  266.  Divided  into 
four  distinct  courts,  320.  Shut  up  by  Charles  II.,  vii.  475.^ 
Excise^  the  first  introduction  of,  in  England,  by  the  long  parliament, 
vii.  4. 

VOL.  VJii.  S  E  Exclusion* 
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ExcIusion-bllU  against  James  Duke  of  York,  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, viii.  105.  Is  resumed  by  the  new  parliament,  1^4.  The  ar- 
guments urged  for  and  against  it,  135.  Is  passed  by  the  CommonSy 
and  rejected  by  the  Lords,  139. 

Excommunlcattoriy  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of^ 
explained,  vi.  86. 

Executions  of  criminals,  the  extraordinary  number  of,  in  the  reign  of. 
Henry  VIII.,  and  great  decrease  of,  since,  v.  533. 

Exetery  besieged  by  Perkin  Warbec,  iii.  379.     He  raises  the  siege,  380- 

— ,  Courteney,  Marquis  of,  enters  into  a  conspiracy  with  Cardinal 

Pole,  iv.  187.     Is  executed  for  it,  ib. 


"pAERIE  Queen  of  Spenser,  a  character  of  that  poem,  v.  492. 

Fagf  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  protected  by  the  House 
against  an  appeal  in  a,  law-suit  to  the  House  of  Lords,  viii.  14. 

Fairfax^  a  character  of  his  translation  of  Tasso,  vi.  193. 

— ,  Lord,  commands  for  the  King  in  the  north  ot  England,  vi.  513, 

Is  defeated  at  Atherton-moor  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  535* 
Raises  forces  and  secures  York,  vii.  313.  His  death  and  character, 
474,  note*  His  daughter  married  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Ihm 
-,  Sir  Thomas,  defeats  the  royalists  at  Wakefield,  vi.  ^^^^    Distin- 


guishes himself  in  the  battle  of  Horn  Castle,  ib.  Reduces  the  Irish 
forces  under  Lord  Biron,  vii.  7.  Defeats  Colonel  Bellasis  at  Selby,  8. 
Is  joined  by  the  Scots  under  the  Earl  of  Leven,  ib.  Is  joined  by  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  and  lays  siege  to  York,  10.  Defeats  Prince  Ru- 
pert at  Marston-moor,  12.  Takes  possession  of  York,  14.  Is  ap- 
pointed general  in  the  room  of  Essex,  28.  His  scheme  to  retain 
Cromwel  in  command,  notwithstanding  the  self-denyine  ordinance,  ib. 
His  character,  29.  Baule  of  Naseby,  56.  Defeats  the  King,  58.  Re- 
takes Leicester,  59.  Reduces  Bridgewater,  Bath,  and  Sherborne,  6o- 
Takes  Bristol,  61.  Reduces  the  west  of  England,  62.  His  mode- 
ration on  the  finishing  of  the  war,  75,  The  army  grows  discontented, 
and  petitions  him,  85.  A  parliament  of  agitators  formed  by  his 
army,  87.  The  King  is  seized  and  brought  to  th6  army  without  his 
knowledge,  ib,  Cromwel  is  chosen  general,  90.  Is  appointed,  by 
the  parliament,  general  in  chief  of  all  the  forces,  icx>.  Takes  Col- 
chester, 128.  The  army  under  his  nominal  command,  but  under 
Cromwel' 8  influence,  marches  to  London  to  purge  the  parliament^ 
131.  His  Lady  interrupts  the  trial  of  the  King,  1 37.  How  detained 
from  rescuing  the  King  from  execution,  145.  Resigns,  188. 
Falconbridgiy  Lord,  successful  stratagem  of,  at  the  battle  of  Teuton* 

iii.  218. 
Falklrky  battle  of,  between  Edward  I.  and  the  Scots,  ii.  304- 
Falkland^  Lord,  secretary  to  Charles  L,  assists  the  King  in  arawing  up 
his  memorials  against  the  Commons,  vii.  502.  Is  kilkd  at  the  battle 
of  Newbury,  vi.533.  A  short  summary  of  his  life  and  character,  f^. 
Is  the  first  who  affords  any  regular  definition  of  the  English  consd- 
tutiou,  583%  I 

Fammi 
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Faminet  in  England^  u  142.  227.  36a  ii.  r27.  342.  364.  * 

Farm-houses 9  remarks  on  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.  for  upholding, 
iii.  403. 

Fastolfi  Sir  John^  defeats  the  Count  of  Dunois^  who  attacked  his  con- 
voy to  the  sie^e  of  Orleans,  iii.  140.  Retreats  from  the  French  at 
Patay,  and  is  degraded  from  the  order  of  the  garter^  149. 

Fauconbergy  Lord,  marries  a  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  276.  Is 
sent  to  Louis  XIV.  at  Dunkirk,  where  he  is  honourably  received, 
280. 

Fa^ies  de  Breaufty  seizes  and  imprisons  a  judge  for  finding  verdicts 
against  his  unjust  practices  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  ii.  154.  His 
punishment,  tb* 

,  Guy,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service  is  brought  over  to  execute 
the  gunpowder  plot,  vi.  3^.  Is  apprehended,  35.  Discovers  tlie 
conspiracy,  ib, 

Fayal  is  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  v.  383. 

Fee-farm  rents  of  the  crown  f  Charles  1 1,  empowered  by  parliament  to 
sell  them,  viii.  456. 

Felonies.     See  Criminals  and  Fagrants* 

FeltoUf  John,  is  executed  for  fixing  the  Pope's  bull  of  exconnnuni- 
cation  against  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  gate  of  the  Bishop  of  London's 
palace,  v.  172. 

■  ,  an  account  of  his  motives  for  attemping  the  life  of  Villiers 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  vi.  260.  Stabs  the  Duke  at  Portsmouth,  261. 
Is  seized  and  examined,  262. 

Fenelonf  the  French  ambassador,  declares  his  detestation  of  the  massacre 
at  Paris,  v.  206.  His  reception  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  ordered 
to  represent  it  to  her,  ib. 

Ferdinand^  King  of  Arragon,  loses  his  wife  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile, 
iii.  390.  His  daughter  Joan  married  to  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
ih.  His  character,  ib.  Obtains  possession  of  Castile  by  the  death  of 
Philip,  394.  Agrees  with  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  on  a  seizure  and 
partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  414.  Seizes  it  for  himself,  ib* 
Acquires  the  epithet  of  Catholic^  418.  Glories  in  outwitting  his 
neighbours,  419.  Deludes  Henry  VIII.  into  an  expedition  to  Gui- 
enne,  to  faciliUte  his  conquest  of  Navarre,  ib.  Disavows  the  alliance 
signed  by  his  ambassador  with  Henry  and  Maximilian  against  France, 
427.  Engages  in  a  treaty  with  Lewis,  451.  Dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  Charles,  iv.  12. 

— — ,  brother  to  the  Emperor  Chai4es  V.,  is  dected  King  of  the 
Romans,  iv.  427.  Engages  in  an  alliance  to  subdue  the  Bohe- 
mians, vi.  102.  Puts  die  Elector  P&latine  under  the  bann  of  the 
empire,  112. 

Feudal  system^  its  introduction  into  England,  i.  253.  Extended  to  the 
church,  254.  State  of,  in  England,  at  the  accession  of  King  Stephen, 
349.  Review  of  the  disorders  occasioned  by,  466.  Its  operation  in 
England,  ii.  77.  Its  origin,  loi.  The  nature  of  it  explained,  104. 
The  preference  of  possessions  held  under  it,  to  allodial  ones  in  the 
early  ages,  shewn,  106.  Its  union  with  civil  jurisdiction,  107.  llie 
civil  services  implied  under  it,  169.  State  of  the  common  people 
under  i^  1 1 1.     Comparative  view  of  its  operation  on  herecHtary  and 
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elective  monarchieSy  ti2.  The  declension  of,  at  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  iii.  59.  The  advantage  of,  in  the  early  ages,  209. 
The  decay  of,  to  be  dated  firom  the  revival  of  the  arts,  301.  In- 
stance of  the  Barons  being  sensible  of  this,  502,  note* 

Fevershamt  Earl  of,  is  sent  by  Charles  I L  with  the  terms  of  the  pacification 
to  Paris,  viii.  36.  Defeats  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor, 
229.     His  cruelty  after  the  battle,  231. 

Fictioni  in  /^Wr  when  first  invented,  and  their  use,  ii.  320. 

FUfif  how  they  came  to  descend  hereditarily  in  families,  ii.  105. 

Fifteenthif  and  tenths,  the  mature,  amount,  and  method  of  levying  theae^ 
taxes,  vi.  173.     Are  changed  into  a  land-tax,  1 75. 

Finances.     See  Revenues. 

Finchy  Sir  John,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  forcibly  held  in 
the  chair,  until  a  remonstrance  is  passed  against  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, vi.  275.  Is  impeached  by  the  Iqpg  parliament,  and  flies  to 
Holland,  371. 
'  FineSf  amerciaments,  and  oblates,  the  great  and  scandalous  advantages 
made  of,  by  the  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  ii.  130.  Arbitrarily  exacted 
by  Henry  VII.,  iii.  ^6^.  387. 

— -—  and  recoveries  for  breaking  the  entailments  of  estates,  wheq 
first  introduced,  iii.  ^00. 

First 'fruits  t  when  first  levied  on  ecclesiastical  benefices,  ii.  323. 

Fisher^  Bishop  of  Rochester,  reflects  on  the  Commons,  and  offends  the 
Duke  of  Norfnlk,  iv.  96.  Refuses  to  take  the  oath  regulating  the 
Succession  of  the  crown,  iiOt  Is  attainted  by  parliament,  121.  Is 
imposed  on  by  the  stories  ot  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kenty  136.  Is  impri- 
toned  on  this  account,  137.  His  cruel  treatment,  138.  Is  created 
a  Cardinal  by  the  Pope,  139.  Is  condemned  and  beheaded  for  de- 
nying the  King's  supremacy,  ih.  Extract  firom  a  speech,  of  his,  on 
the  proposal  for  suppressing  the  lesser  monasteries,  456. 

FittOHt  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  his  character  and  conduct,, viii.  260. 

FkiZ'AUany  Archbishop  of  Canterbiuy,  excommimicates  all  who  should 
opjKMe  the  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  P^urty, 
againtt  Richard  II.'s  ministry,  iii.  23.  Is  removed  from  his  office  of 
Cnancellor  by  the  King,  24.  Impeached  by  the  Commons,  banished* 
and  hia  temporaUtiea  sequestered,  31. 

Fit%''jirnu!fi  a  citizen,  hanged  for  a  rebellious  commotion  in  London, 
iLi54. 

Fit%'GeraId.     See  FitzStepbens. 

FitZ'Harris^  his  case,  viiLi^i.  Is  impeached  by  the  Commons,  153. 
Is  tried  by  common  law»  and  execute^  156. 

Fit%*Osbetf  a  popular  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  his  oppressive 
practices,  ii.  36.     It  executed,  37. 

FitK'Rictardf  Mayor  of  London,  joins  the  Barons  and  Leicester  afirainst 
Henry  III.,  and  encourages  tumults  in  the  city,  p.  198.  Violently 
prolongs  his  authority,  and  aids  Leicester  by  exciting  seditions,  202. 
nis  bloody  schemes  disconcerted  by  the  batUe  of  Everdiam,  217.  I9 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  218. 

FitZ'Stepiem  and  Fitz-Gerald,  ensaffed  b^  Dermot,  Eang  of  Leinster, 
to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Lroand  la  his  favour,  i*  428.  Their 
successes,  «^,    See  Strongbom^. 
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Fon-Walurt  Robert,  chosen  General  of  the  Baron's  army,  on  Kingr  John's 

refusal  to  confirm  their  liberties,  ii.  83. 
Five»mile  act  passed,  viii.  408. 
Flamhardf  Ralph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  dispossessed  and  imprisoned  by 

Henry  L,  i.  317- 
FlammoCf  Thomas,  a  lawyer,  heads  an  insurrection  in  Comwal,  against 


Henry  VII.,  iii*  373*     Encourages  them  with  hopes  of  assistance  in 
Kent,  374.     Defeated  and  executed,  376. 
Flandert^  a  summary  view  of  the  state  ox  that  territory  at  the  time  of 


Edward  III.,  forming  his  pretensions  to  the  crowm  ot  France,  ii.  395. 
Licentious  popularity  of  James  d'ArteviUe  the  brewer,  ih.  The 
Flemings  assist  Edward  in  his  sea-fight  with  the  French,  403.  Their 
forces  under  Robert  d'Artois,  routed  at  St.  Omers,  404.  Siese  of 
Tourney  by  Edward,  405.  All  commerce  with,  prohibited  by 
Henry  VII.,  iii.  361.  Commissioners  sent  to  London  to  treat  of  an 
accommodation,  378.  The  Intercursui  magnut,  or  great  treaty  of 
commerce,  concluded,  lb*  All  English  rebels  excluded  from,  by  this 
treaty,  ib*  A  neutrality  stipulated  with,  by  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  97. 
Sec  Netherlands,  and  United  Pt^ovtnces* 

Fieetwoodp  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  regal  prerogative 
in  granting  patents,  v.  178. 

,  Colonel,  marries  Ireton's  widow,  and  obtains  the  government 
of  Ireland,  vii.  267.  Opposes  his  father-in-law's  accepting  the  title  of 
King,  274.  Estranges  himself  from  the  protector,  283*  Cabals 
against  Richard,  295.  Is  appointed  Lieutenant-general  by  the  long 
parliaments  now  restored,  299.  His  conunission  vacated,  303.  In- 
stances of  his  fanaticism,  313. 

FlejH}  meatf  the  statute  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
iv.  277. 

Florencey  revolts  from  the  authority  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  iv.  83.  Is 
again  subdued  to  their  sovereignty,  98. 

Floudeny  battle  of,  between  the  Earl  of  Surry  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
iii.  438. 

Folhlandy  in  the  Saxon  tenures,  explained,  i.  229. 

Foniarrahia^  fruitless  expedition  to,  by  Henry  Villi,  iii.  419.  Is  taken 
by  the  Emperor  Chanes  V.,  iv.  52. 

Fontralles^  a  French  officer,  his  gallant  expedition  for  the'  relief  of  Ter- 
rouane,  besieeed  by  Henry  VlII.,  iii.  434. 

Fordy  Lady,  taken  prisoner  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  whose  affections ' 
she  gains^  iii.  437. 

Foreigners 9  their  superiority  to  the  Eng;Ush  in  arts,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIIL,  iv.  274.  An  insurrection  against  them  in  London,  ib*  Edict 
of  the  Star-chamber  against,  275. 

Forests,  .severe  laws  renewed  against  offenders  in,  by  Richard  L, 
ii.  36.  The  oppressive  nature  of  these  laws,  136.  A  charter 
of,  granted  by  Henry  III.,  147.  Confirmed  by  . Edward  I.,  292, 
293.      The    pesambulations  oi,   made,  and  the  -boundaries  fixe4, 

Forma  pauperis,  suits  in,  first  granted  to  the  poor,  iii.  398. 
Forest p  Fnar,  burnt  for  heresy  in  Scotland,  iv.  2x5. 
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FortescUi  Sir  Faithful,  deserts  from  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  the  King,  at  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill,  vi,  506. 

Fotherlngay -castle f  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  tried  there,  v.  294.  Is  exe- 
cuted there,  319. 

Formignif  battle  of,  the  only  action  fought  in  defence  of  Normandy  by 
the  Enghsh,  iii.  177. 

Foxf  Richard,  his  chsuracter,  iii.  3 10.  Becomes  confidant  to  Henry  VI L» 
•*•  Called  to  the  privy -council,  and  made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  J20. 
riis  translation  to  Winchester,  and  made  privy-seal,  i^.  Admonishes 
Aienry  VIII.  against  his  pleasiunes  and  extravagances,  410.  Intro- 
duces Wolsey  to  him,  428.  Supplanted  in  Henry's  confidence  by 
him,  ib.     His  advice  to  Henry,  on  his  retiring,  iv«  4. 

,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  is  sent  by  Henry  VI if.  to  treat  with  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  iv.  142.  Is  zealous  for  a  thorough  reformation;  but 
dies,  189. 

,  George,  his  enthusiastic  disposition,  vii.  333.  Founds  a  new  sect, 
who  are  denominated  Quakers,  i6, 

France f  is  invaded  by  the  Normans,  i.  67.  137.  RoUo  the  Dane 
obtains  the  province  of  Neustria,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  138.  Character  of  the  Normans,  182.  316.  See  Nor* 
mandy  and  WtUiam.  State  of,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, 371.  The  Barons  of  England  offer  the  crown  to  the  Dauphia 
Lewis,  ii.  94,  Lewis  goes  over  to  England  with  an  army,  95.  Re- 
turns, 151.  The  provmce  of  Normandy  ceded  to  Lewis  IX.  by 
Henry  III.  of  England,  190.  Mutual  depredations  committed  by 
the  smps  of,  and  those  of  England,  occasioned  by  a  private  quarrel, 
260.  The  province  of  Guienne  how  recovered  by,  263.  Guienne 
restored,  297.  New  disputes  with  England  concerning,  350.  Cruel 
treatment  of  the  Knights  Templars  there,  362.  An  inquiry  into  the 
foundation  of  the  Sahc  law,  389.  Edward  III.  of  England  assumes 
the  title  of,  King  of,  397.  Edward's  victory  over  the  fleet  of,  403. 
Normandy  invaded  and  overrun  by  Edward,  426.  Philip  defeated  at 
Crecy,  hj  Edward,  433.  State  of  France  at  the  death  of  Philip, 
449.  Is  mvaded  by  Edward,  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince,  in  two 
parts,  452.  John  taken  prisoner  at  Poictiers  by  Prince  Edward,  458. 
Confused  state  of,  on  the  King's  captivity,  461.  The  populace  re- 
nounce all  government,  and  commit  cruel  outrages  against  the  nobles, 
463.  Is  mvaded  by  Edward  with  a  great  army,  466.  Peace  of 
Bretigni,  469.  John-  released,  470.  He  returns  to  London,  and 
dies, 47 1.  State  of  the  kingdom  at  this  period, 472.  Is  infested 
with  bands  of  robbers,  the  remains  of  Edward's  army,  4^3.  The 
regency  of  Charles  VI.  send  assistance  to  the  Scots,  to  invade  Eng- 
land, iii.  12.  The  French  return  home  disgusted,  13.  Prepare  to 
invade  England,  but  hindered  by  a  storm,  ih.  Motives  to  this  in- 
vasion, ib.  State  of,  at  the  commencement  of  Henry's  V.'s  war  with 
that  kingdom,  92.  Comparison  between  the  situation  of  Charles  VI. 
and  Richard  II.  of  England,  ib.  Distracted  by  the  contentions  of 
the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs,  94.  The  share  the  university  of 
Paris,  the  fraternities  of  butchers  and  carpenters,  bore  in  these  broils, 
94.  Continuation  of  the  distractions  in,  104.  General  confusion  re- 
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newed  by  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  1 09.  Treaty  of 
Troye,  no.  Reflections  on  this  treaty,  in.  Duke  of  Bedford 
appointed  Regent,  116.  Charles  VI.  dies,  and  Charles  VII.  crowned, 
J 18.  State  of  France  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  of  England, 
124.  Amazing  transactions  of  Joan  D'Arc,  142.  Charles  VIJ. 
crowned  again  at  Rheims,  151.  Reflections  on  the  management  of 
the  war,  165.  A  truce  concluded  with,  169.  State  of  France  at 
this  juncture,  175.  Renewal  of  the  war,  176.  Normandy  recovered, 
iL  Guienne  also,  177.  Accession  of  Lewis  XL,  223.  Sends 
forces  to  the  assistance  of  Henry  VL,  ib.  State  of,  at  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  334.  352.  The  government  intrusted  to 
the  Princess  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIL, 
335.  The  administration  disputed  by  Lewis  Duke  of  Orleans,  336. 
Britany  annexed  to,  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  the  Dutchess  of, 
34^.     War  with,  by  Henry  VII.,  353.     Peace  concluded,  354.     In. 


ed  by  Henry  VIII. ,  433.  Peace  concluded  with  England,  443. 
Lewis  XI I.  marries  Henry's  sister,  444.  Dies,  ib.  Accession  of 
Francis,  1^.  See  Franch  /.  Interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
VII  I.  of  England,  iv.  22.  War  declared  against,  by  Euglanci, 
40.  The  powers  of  Italy  join  the  alliance  of  the  Emperor  against,  j^.g. 
Battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  57.  Treaty  of  Madrid, 
and  restoration  of  Francis,' 66.  War  declared  against  the  Emperor, 
73.  The  Emperor  challenges  Francis  to  single  coriibat,  ib.  Peace 
of  Cambray,  08.  James  V.  of  Scotland  married  to  Mary  of  Guise, 
201 .  Accession  of  Henry  I L,  295.  Mary  the  young  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, sent  there,  and  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin,  312.  England  en- 
gages in  the  Spanish  war  with,  433.  Montmorency  defeated  by  the 
Spaniards  at  St.Quintin,  434.  The  general  consternation  at  this 
event,  ib.  The  Duke  of  Guise  recalled  from  Italy,  435.  Calais, 
taken  from  the  English,  i&.  The  Dauphin  Francis  married  to  Mary 
the  young  Queen  of  Scotland,  440.  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis, 
V.  16.  The  Guises  engross  all  tne  authority  of  government,  40. 
Rigorous  persecution  of  the  Reformers,  41.  Summary  view  of  the 
civil  wars  in  that  kingdom,  68.  Battle  of  Dreux,  72.  A  massacre 
of  the  Hugonots  concerted,  04.  See  MedicUf  Catharine  de,  Lorraine^ 
Cardinal  of,  &c.  Battle  ol  St.  Dennis,  and  siege  of  Chartrea,  i86. 
The  court  agrees  to  an  accommodation"  with  the  Protestants,  ib. 
Battle  of  Montcontour,  188.  Massacre  of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris, 
205.  Death  of  Charles  IX.,  210.  Accession  of  Henry  HI.,  ib. 
Battle  of  Coutras,  355.  Assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his 
brother,  356.  The  King  assassinated,  3^7.  Accession  of  Henry  IV. 
ib.  Heniy  renounces  the  protestant  faith,  570.  Henry  IV.  assassi- 
nated by  Ravailac,  vi.  ^6*  Character  of  the  early  writers  in,  i^i. 
Reduction  of  Rochelle,  266.  Its  conduct  toward  England,  dunng 
the  troubles  of,  vii,  247.  Improvement  of,  under  Lewis  XIV.  and 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  ib.  The  ships  of,  siezed  by  the  English,  249. 
An  alliance  concluded  with  Oliver  Cromwel,  278.  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  with  Spain,  305.  Joins  the  Dutch  in  the  war  with  Eng-  . 
land,  409.  Treaty  of  Breda,  422.  War  with  Spain,  431.  War 
with  Holland^  479.  How  it  became  formidable  by  sea,  viii.  20- 
Peace  of  lAmegden,  46.    Ambitious  schemes  and  haughty  behaviour 
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of  Lewis  XIV. » 206.  Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz^  and  it8  conse^ 
qiiences,  242.  A  league  formed  against,  by/he  Prince  of  Orange,  278, 
Francis  I.  of  Angoulcme,  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France  on  the  death 
of  Lewis  XII.,  iii.  444.  His  character,  tb.  Defeats  the  Swiss  at 
Marignan,  iv.  10.  Sends  Bonnivet,  his  ambassador,  to  England, 
13.  His  flatteries  to  Wolsey,  15.  I«  unsuccessful  in  his  pretensions 
to  the  Imperial  crown,  18.  His  character  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  his  competitor,  19.  Is  visited  by  Henry  in  a 
plain  near  Ardres,  22.  The  ceremony  of  their  meeting  regulated 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  tb.  His  frank  disregard  of  the  •  formality  ob- 
uerved  between  him  and  Henry,  23.  Which  is  returned  by  Henry, 
i3.  Grand  tournament  held  by  them,  24.  Is  attacked  by  the  Em- 
peror, 25.  An  ineffectual  pongress  with  the  Emperor,  under  the  me- 
diation of  Wokey,  at  Calais,  26.  The  Pope,  Emperor,  and  Henry, 
conclude  an  alliance  against  him,  ib.  War  declared  against,  by 
Henry,  41 .  Repul8e0  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  invasion,  ib>  Is  worsted  in 
Italy,  42.  The  powers  of  Italy  unite  with  the  Emperor  against  him, 
49.  The  Duke  of  Bpurbon  revolts  against  him,  and  enters  the  Em- 
peror's service,  50,  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  invades  Picardy,  51. 
oends  the  Admiral  Bonnivet  to  invade  Milan,  5  j.     Bonnivet  defeated, 

f\.  Passes  the  Alps  in  person  to  invade  the  Milanese,  ^^.  Besiege^ 
^avia,  ^6.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Imperialists,  57. 
His  letter  to  his  mother,  58,  His  proposals  to  Charles  tor  his  liberty, 
6^^  Is  carried  to  Madrid  and  falls  sicl^,  ib.  Is  visited  by  Charles, 
ib.  Recovers  his  liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  66*  Evad^  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  68.  Meets  Wolsey  and  concludes  freah 
treaties  with  Henry,  7 1  •  Declares  war  against  the  Emperor,  75.  Is 
challenged  by  Charles  to  single  combat,  ib.  Peace  concluded  with 
Charles  at  Cambray,  08.  His  interview  with  Henry  at  Boulogne, 
III.  Leagues  with  the  Pope,  115.  Endeavours  an  accommodation 
between  the  Pope  and  Henry,  ib.  Jlenewa  his  friendship  with  Henry, 
141.  Marries  his  daughter  Magdalen  to  James  V«  of  Scotland,  146* 
Apologias  to  Henry  for  this  match,  who  refuses  to  see  his  ambas8B«> 
dor,  ib.  Concludes  a  truce  vrith  Charles  for  ten  years,  176.'  Re- 
fuses Henry's  proposals  toward  marriage  with  Mary  of  Guise,  201. 
Sends  her  to  Scotland,  ib.  Other  proposals  of  marriage  fruitless,-  ib. 
Allows  the  Emperor  an  honourable  passage  through  France  to  the 
Netherlands,  203.  Promises  to  assist  Cardinal  Beaton  in  Scotland, 
236.  Overruns  Luxembourg  and  takes  Landrecy,  239,  Forces 
Charles  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Landrecy,  240.  Is  invaded  by 
Charles  and  Henry,  245.  Concludes  a  separate  peace  with  Charles, 
247.  Equips  an  armament  for  a  descent  on  England,  250.  Makes 
pence  with  Henry  at  Campe,  253. 
Francis^  Dauphin  of  France,  is  married  to  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland^ 
iv.  440.  Aboiinios  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  m  right  of  his  Queen, 
V.  19.  Becomes  King  by  the  death  of  his  father,  20.  See  iht  nexi 
article. 

'  11*  of  France,  excites  the  enmity  of  Elizabeth  by  assuming  the 
title  of  King  of  England,  v.  20.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  36.  Is  wholly 
governed  by  tlie  Guises,  40.  Dies,  and  is  succee&d  by  his  brother 
Charles  IX.,  42. 
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Francis f  Fatheryis  recommended  by  James  II.  to  Cambridge  for  a  de* 

gree,  but  is  refused,  viii,  264. 
Franciicans  and  Dominicansy  reflections  on  the  institution  of  those  two 

religious  orders,  ii.  229. 
Frani  Almoignet  the  nature  of  this  tenure  of  lands  expHained,  ii.  266. 
Frankly  femues,  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  sovereign  authorky* 

by  the  ancient  usages  of  that  people^  ii.  ^90. 
Frederic  I.  Emperor  of  Germany,  engages  in  a  crusade,  i.  458.  iL  7.  , 

Dies,  ib'* 
■  II.,  Emperor,  the  Pope's  sentence  of  excommunication  published 

against  him,  by  Henry  III.  of  England,  his  brother-in-law,  ii,  16^ 
■  ■     I   ■  ,  Kin^  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  con(^uered  jointly  by  France  and 

Spain,  and  seized  by  .the  latter,  iii.  414. 

>,  Elector  Palatine,  is  married  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 


of  James  I»  of  England,  vi.  63.  Is  offered  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
by  the  states  of  that  kingdom,  io2.  Is  defeated  at  Prague,  and  takes 
refuge  in  Holland,  104.  Is  put  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  11 2. 
His  electoral  dignity  transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  123.  Is 
persuaded  to  submission  by  James,  1 24.  Is  totally  dispossessed  of  his 
patrimonial  dominions,  151.  His  nephew  restored  m  part  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  vii.  246. 

French  Language^  its  prevalence  in  England  after  the  Norman  invasion, 
i.  2J9.  The  use  of  that  language  in  law  proceedings  aboHshed, 
ii.  498. 

Frettevaly  Philip  of  prance  routed  there,  apd  his  records  taken  by 
Richard  I.,  ii.  30. 

FriJwUf  in  the  German  law,  what,  i.  217. 

Frohuhery  Sir  Martin,  undertakes  a  cruize  against  the  Spaniards,  v.  362. 
Is  killed  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,  .374.  Three  trials  made  by  him 
for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage,  477. 

FroUiartf  the  historian,  his  character  and  representation  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  schemes  against  Richard  II.,  iii,  30.  Numberless  mistakes 
of,  invahdate  his  testimony,  ii.  511. 

Fuiiy  Count  of  Anjou,  protects  William,  son  of  Robert  Dul^e  of  Nor- 
mandy, i»  335*  Marries  his  daughter  to  William,  eldest  son  of  King 
Henry  I.  of  England,  336.  Marries  her  afterwards  to  William,  son 
of  Duke  Robert,  340.  Marries  his  son  GeofFry  to  the  daughter  of 
Henry  I.,  iL 

-r— -,  curate  of  Neully,  his  bold  counsel  to  Richard  I.,  ii,  6*  Richard's 
reply  to  him,  i^, 

G 

r^AINSBROWy  battle  of,  between  Oliver  Cromwel  and  Cavendish^ 

^^-  535- 
GalilttOy  a  comparison  between,  and  Lord  Bacon,  vi.  194. 

Gama,  Vasquez  de,  his  first  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  iii.  404. 

Gardiner^  Bishop  of  Wmchester,  joins  the  Duke  of  NorfoUf  in  opposing 
the  Reformation,  iv.  129.  Acts  covertly  against  the  religious  innova- 
tions, 189.  Foments  a  cruel  persecution  of  heretics,  212.  Proposes 
pertain  Latin  ^nn^  to  be  retained  io  (he  English  version  of  the  Scri[ 
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tures,  224.  Is  sent  ambassador  to  the  Emperor,  254.  Dissuades  Henry 
from  farther  alterations  in  religion,  i3.  Endeavours  to  procure  an 
impeachment  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  for  heresy,  258.  (Apposes  the 
steps  toward  reformation  taken  by  the  protector  and  regency  during 
the  minority  of  Edward  V.,  290.  Writes  an  apology  for  holy  water, 
a.  His  remonstrances  against  religious  innovations,  292.  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet,  and  harshly  used,  si.  His  objections  to  the  ho- 
milies, 293.  Is  conunitted  to  the  Tower  for  denying  the  supremacy 
of  the  regency  during  a  minority,  222.  Refuses  to  subscribe  articles 
propounded  to  him,  344.  Is  deprived,  and  closely  confined,  2^.  la 
released  by  Queen  Nlary,  374,  His  generous  assistance  to  Peter  Mar- 
V^f  378.  Is  n;iade  Chancellor,  and  promotes  the  Spanish  match,  383. 
His  moderate  counsel  on  the  occasion,  «3.  His  speech  at  the  open- 
ing a  new  parliament,  395.  Debates  with  Cardinal  Pole,  about  the 
expediency  of  punishing  heretics,  405.  Procures  Rogers,  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's,  to  be  burnt  for  heresy,  411.  Engages  Bonner  and 
others  to  persecute  the  Reformers,  413.     Dies,  421. 

Gardenings  and  garden  stuff,  w^hen  first  introduced  into  England^ 
iv,  273. 

Garnettf  a  Jesuit,  engages  in  the  famous  gunpowder  plot,  vi.  32.  Is 
executed,  37,     Is  regarded  in  Spain  as  a  martyr,  id. 

Garten  institution  of  that  order  of  knighthood,  ii.  447.  Traditional 
account  of  the  occasion  of  it,  448. 

Gascotgne,  Judge,  imprisons  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  V.,  for  in- 
suiting  him  in  his  office,  iii.  86.  His  kind  reception  by  Henry,  when 
King,  87. 

Gojconyt  a  descent  made  on  that  province  by  invitation  of  some  factious 
lords,  without  effect,  iii.  198. 

Gaston  de  Foixy  nephew  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  his  character,  iii.  423. 
Is  killed  in  a  victorv  he  gained  over  the  Spanish  and  papal  armies,  i^. 

Gavaitout  Piers,  his  character,  ii.  328.  His  ascendancy  over  Prince  Ed- 
ward, <^.  Is  banished  by  Edward  I.,  329.  Is  recalled  by  Edward  II., 
id.  His  preferments,  ih.  His  vanity,  ii*  ;  and.  contempt  of  the 
English,  a.  Is  left  guardian  t>f  the  realm,  on  the  King's  journey  to 
France,  330.  A  coiuederacy  formed  against  him  by  Thomas  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  ii.  His  banishment  demanded  by  Lancaster  in  parliament, 
ii.  Retums,*332.  Banished  again  by  the  council  of  ordainers,  334* 
Is  recalled  by  the  King,  H.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  Pembroke  at  Scar- 
borough, 336.  Is  seized  by  the  Earl  of  Warvnck,  and  beheaded  in 
Warwick  Castle,  ii. 

Gaucoury  Lord,  is  governor  of  Orleans,  when  besieged  by  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  iii.  138. 

Ganjelkindf  origin  of,*  i.  228.  In  the  Irish  customs,  how  regulated, 
vi.  59.     Is  abolished  {here,  ii. 

Gauls ^  their  ancient  manners  described,  i.  3.     See  France* 

Gaunty  John  of.     See  Lancaster. 

,   Mrs.,  her  cruel  fate,  viii.  234. 

Genoa  is  bomftarded  by  Lewis  XIV.,  and  forced  to  submit  to  terms  pre- 
scribed by  him,  viii.  206. 

Geoffrey^  son  of  Fulk  Count  of  Anjou,  mwriedto  the  daughter  of  Henry  I., 
i.  341. 
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Oeoffreji  brother  of  King  Henryll.,  invades  Anjou  and  Maine,  L  377* 
Accepts  a  pei^sion  in  lieu.  ib.     Dies,  ib. 

9  third  «on  of  King  Henryll.,  invested  by  his  father  with  the 
dutcby  of  Britany^  i.  434.  Instilled  by  his  mother  Eleanor  to 
revolt  against  him,  436.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  447.  Rebels  again^ 
459.  Is  slain  in  a  tournament,  ib.  His  son  Arthur  invested  in  the 
dutchy  of  Britany,  ib.     See  Arthur, 

-,  natural  son  of  Henry  I L,  is  the  only  child  who  retained  his 


duty  to  him,  i.  463.  Wlien  Archbishop  of  York,  swears  fidelity  to  his 
brother  Richard  I.  on  his  departure  on  the  crusade,  ii.  6.  Is  impri- 
soned by  Longchamp,  1 7. 

->  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  his  behaviour  in  the  court  of  exche- 


quer on  hearing  of  the  excommunication  of  King  John,  ii.  67.     How 
killed  by  John,  ib* 

Geography  f  strange  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  the  English  in,  at  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  ii.  499. 

Gerard,  and  his  heretical  followers,  cruel  treatment  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Henryll.,  i.  422. 

,  Baltazar,  assassinates  the  Prince  of  Orange,  v.  267. 

,  and  Vowel,  two  royalists,  executed  for  a  conspiracy  against  the 
protector,  vii.  237. 

Germans f  ancient,  a  character  of,  i.  16.  Their  government,  i6.  197* 
Theif  manners,  17.  Flock  over  into  Britain,  22.  Nature  of  their 
religion,  30.  Are  the  first  founders  of  the  feudal  law,  and  on  what 
principles,  ii.  102.  The  nature  of  their  establishments  explained^ 
103. 

Germany 9  how  divided  under  the  feudal  system,  i.  182.  Henry  I V., 
Emperor,  permits  his  vassals  to  assist  the  Norman  invasion,  185.  The 
free  nature  of  the  several  states  in,  197.  Th?  Anglo-Saxon  criminal 
law  traced  from,  215.  The  commencement  of  the  Reformation  in,  by 
Martin  Luther,  iv.  35.  Progress  of  the  Reformation  among  the 
princes  of,  sb»  A  peace  favourable  to  the  Protestants,  procured  from 
the  Emperor  by  Maurice  Elector  of  Saxony,  382.  See  C harks  Y*  and 
Maurice.  The  crown  of  Bohemia  ofFered^to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
vi.  102.  See  Frederic.  Battle  of  Prague,  104.  The  Elector  Pala- 
tine put  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  112.  His  electoral  dignity 
transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  123.  Successes  of  Gustavus  King 
of  Sweden  there,  283.  The  long  wars  in,  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  vii.  246.  A  league  formed  at  Augsburg,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  against  Lewis  XIV.,  viii. 
278. 

Ghent f  the  treaty  called  the  pacification  of,  v.  219.  Is  taken  by 
Lewis  XIV.,  viii.  42. 

Gibson^  a  Scotch  preacher,  curses  James  VI.  in  his  pulpit,  v.  280. 

Gifford,  a  priest,  is  employed  by  Walsingham  to  forward  the  correspond- 
ence between  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Babington,  v.  21 8.  Carries 
the  letters  to  Walsingham,  ib, 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  defence 
of  the  regal  prerogative,  v.  179. 

Citha,  mother  of  Harold,  excites  an  insurrection  at  Exeter,  against  Wil* 
liam  the  Conqueror,  u  244*     Retreats  to  Flanders,  ib^ 
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damorgofif  Earl  of,  his  commission  from  Charles  L  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land,  vii.  67.  Concludes  a  secret  treaty  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny, 
f^.  Is  committed  to  prison  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  68.  Vindication 
of  the  King  from  the  charge  of  authorising  the  secret  treaty,  516. 

Gioiif  the  manufacture  of,  when  first  brought  into  England,  viii.  329. 

Gkndour^  Owen,  his  insurrection  in  Wales,  iii.  67.  Takes  the  Earl  of 
Marcht  and  his  uncle  prisoners,  ib, 

Gloucester y  when  first  erected  into  a  bishopric,  iv.  183. 

,  Robert,  Earl  of,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  swears  a  conditional 
fealty  to  King  Stephen,  i.  355.  Consequences  of  this  example. 
'lb.  Retires  abroad,  and  defies  the  King,  357.  Returns  with  the 
Empress  Matilda,  359.     Defeats  Stephen,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 

-,  Earl  of,  confederates  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester  against 


Henry  III.,  ii.  182.     Joins  the  royal  party,  195.     Dies,  ib. 

-,  Gilbert,  Earl  of,  son  to  the  former,  joins  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 


ii.  1 95.  Refuses  with  Leicester  to  abide  by  the  arbitration  of  Lewis  of 
France,  202.  Commands  a  body  of  troops  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  204. 
Takes  Henry  prisoner,  205.  Is  ill-treated  by  Leicester,  207.  Retiret 
from  Leicester's  parliament,  212.  Assists  Prince  Edward  in  escaping 
from  the  custody  of  Leicester,  213.  Rebels  again,  219.  Henry'a 
lenity  toward  him,  ib.  Attends  Prince  Edward  on  a  crusade,  tb. 
Marries  the  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  257.  Is  fined  for  violence  com- 
mitted on  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  ib*  His  son  kiUed  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn,  340. 

-,  Duke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  XL,  his  character,  iii.  2.  Supplanted 


in  his  influence  over  the  King  by  Robert  de  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford,  14. 
Prevails  on  the  House  of  Commons  to  impeach  Michael  de  la  Pole  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  15.  Deprives  Richard  of  his  regal  power,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  council  of  fourteen  to  continue  for  a  year,  1 7.  Raises  forces 
against  the  King,  19.  Defeats  Robert  de  Vere,  Duke  of  Ireland,  20, 
His  arbitrary  proceedings  against  the  ministery,  ib.  Rejects  the  Queen's 
humble  solicitation  in  favour  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  €3.  Is  removed 
from  the  council-board,  24.  His  cabals  against  the  Iving,  27.  Sent 
over  to  Calais  by  the  King,  29.  Appealed  against,  in  the  House  of. 
Peers,  31.  Proceedings  against  his  party,  ib>  Murdered,  32.  Hi* 
revenue,  121. 

,  Humphry,  Duke  of,  broth'^r  to  Henry  V.,  left  by  him  Regent 


of  England,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1 16.  Constituted  by 
parliament  guardian  of  the  kingdom  only  during  the  Duke  of  Bed^ 
lord's  absence,  124.  Enters  nito  a  precipitate  marriage  with  the 
Countess  of  Hainault,  133.  Fatal  consequences  of  that  measure,  ib% 
Reconciled  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  1 34. 
Fresh  disputes  with  him,  which  throw  the  English  affairs  into  con- 
fusion, 163.  His  Dutchess  tried  for  witchcraft,  171.  Murdered,  172. 
His  character,  173. 

-,  Richard,  Duke  of,  brother  to  Edward  IV.,  reported  to  have  stab- 


bed Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  iii,  250.  Commands  in  an  inva« 
uon  of  Scotland,  and  takes  Berwic,  which  is  yielded  by  treaty,  265. 
Left  Regent  of  the  kingdom  by  his  brother  Edward  IV.,  during  tlie  mi* 
1K>rity  oi  hid  ton,  367.     His  character  and  views,  368*    Amsts  the 
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^arl  of  Rivers,  the  young  King's  guardian,  270.  Made  protector  of 
the  realm,  272*  Orders  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Riyers,  ih^  Marks 
out  Lord  Hastings  for  destruction,  273.  His  extraordinary  beluiviour 
in  council,  274.  Concerts  the  inunediate  murder  of  Lord  Hastings^ 
i6.  Declares  his  brother's  marriage  invalid,  276.  Declares  his  bro- 
ther illegitimate,  277.  Procures  Dr.  Shaw  to  establish  these  pointa 
in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  ib.  111  success  of  this  scheme,  278.  Ac* 
cepts  the  crown  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  a  popular 
tender,  280.  Orders  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  the  Duke  of 
York  in  the  Tower,  1^.     Sec  Richard  III. 

Gloucestery  Duke  of,  youngest  son  of  Charles  L,  his  father's  discourse  to 
him  before  his  execution,  vii.  142.  Is  sent  abroad  by  Cromwel,  151. 
A  present  voted  to  him  by  parliament  on  his  brother's  restoration,  328* 
His  death  and  character,  358. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  created  King  of  Jerusalem,  i.  312. 

,  Sir  Edmondbury,  murdered,  viii.  74.  The  general  confusion 
on  this  event,  ib.  His  extraordinary  funeral,  75.  His  death  not  to 
be  accounted  for,  76*  Green,  Berry,  and  Hill,  tried  and  executed 
for  this  murder,  92. 

Qodwlftf  Earl,  his  bravery  under  Canute  in  Denmark,  i.  151.  Re* 
warded  by  obtaining  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ib.  Murders  Alfred 
son  of  King  Ethelred,  155.  His  method  of  appeasing  Hardicanute 
for  this  act,  157.  Marries  his  daughter  to  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, 159,  His  exorbitant  power,  162.  Raises  an  army  against 
Edward,  164.  Flies  to  Flanders,  165.  Makes  descents  on  the 
English  coast,  ib.     Received  to  favour,  166. 

Gondomarf  the  Spanish  ambassador,  remonstrates  against  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's expedition  to  Guiana,  vi.  64.  Offers  the  second  daughter  of 
Spain  for  Prince  Charles,  100. 

Goodwin^  Sir  Francis,  his  seat  in  parliament  vacated  on  account  of  out- 
lawry by  the  chancellor,  vi.  i8.  Is  restored  to  his  seat  by  the 
House,  19.  Disputes  on  this  occasion,  ib.  How  compromised* 
20. 

Gordon^  Lady  Catharine,  a  Scots  lady,  married  to  Perkin  Warbec* 
iii.  371.     Taken  prisoner  by  Henry  VII.  and  generously  treated,  380. 

Gorges^  Sir  Ferdinando,  returns  from  Dieppe  with  his  ship,  contrary  to 
orders,  vi.  208. 

Goring^  enters  into  an  association  with  other  officers  to  petition  King  and 
paruament  against  popular  invitations,  vi.  410.  Betrays  the  secret 
to  the  Commons,  411.  Is  made  governor  of  Portsmouth  by  the 
Commons,  479.  Declares  for  the  King,  and  is  reduced  by  the  par- 
liament's forces,  501.  His  letter  to  the  King  intercepted  by  Faimx, 
vii.  60. 

Gostippingi  among  women,  a  proclamation  a^inst,'  iv.  274. 

Government^  the  feudal  frame  of,  introduced  by  the  Norman  conquest, 
i.  253.  The  first  beginnings  of  the  popular  frame  of,  in  England, 
ii,  273*  Amidst  all  its  fluctuations,  the  will  of  the  monarch  never 
absolute  and  uncontrollable,  iii.  304.  That  of  England,  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  compared  with  that  of  Turkey,  v.  459.  Re- 
marks on,  with  reference  to  the  case  of  King  Charles  I.,  vii.  148. 

■  ■         ■     ,  ecclesiastical,  a  review  of|  during  the  reign  of  James  L,  vi.  163* 
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GourJoHf  a  Norman  archer,  wounds  Richard  I.  with  an  arrowi  which 
ocK^sions  his  death,  ii.  35.  His  noble  reply  to  Richard,  34.  Hit 
cruel  fate,  i5, 

,  AAam  de,  his  troops  vanquished,  and  himself  taken  prisoner  by 
Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  III.,  ii.  217.  Is  taken  into  favour  by 
that  Prince,  ib, 

Goumay  and  Mautravers,  the  keepers  of  the  deposed  King  Edward  11.^ 
cruefly  murder  him,  ii.  35^.     Their  fates,  ib* 

Gotver^  barony  of,  commotions  excited  against  the  Barons,  by  the  sei- 
zure of,  from  John  de  Mowbray,  ii.  345. 

Gonurjy  Earl  of,  enters  into  an  association  for  seizing  the  young  King 
James  from  Uie  power  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  v.  248.  Is  tried  and 
executed,  256. 

Graham  J  Captain,  is  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  a  conventicle  at  Loudon* 
hill,  viii.  115. 

GranvelUy  Cardinal,  his  arbitrary  conduct  in  the  Low  Countries  occa- 
sions a  revolt  of  the  Flemish  Protestants,  v.  192. 

Cranvillei  Sir  John,  sends  Dr.  Monk  to  negotiate  for  the  King  with  his 
brother  the  general,  vii.  311.  Comes  over  to  Monk  himself,  and 
prevails  with  nim  to  declare  his  intentions,  322.  Presents  the  King's 
letter  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  appoint  a  committee  to  answer 

^*'  327-         ... 

Grattan  and  Vivian,  nuncio  to  Pope  Alexander  IIL,  attempt  in  vain  to 
reconcile  Henry  II,  and  Becket  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  410. 

GravelineSf  battle  there,  between  Count  Egmont,  the  Spanish  general 
and  de  Thermes,  the  French  ffovemor  of  Calais,  iv.  444.  Interview 
there  between,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIIL,  iv.  24. 

Grayf  Lord,  is  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  forces  to  the  assistance  of 
the  protestant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  v.  35.  Besieges  and  takes 
Leith  from  the  French  party,  ih.     Assists  the  Earl  of  Ormond  in  re- 

'  ducing  the  Spanish  genend  San  Josepho  in  Ireland,  v.  233.  Hia 
cruelty  in  this  affair,  234. 

,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  her  history,  iii.  226.  Captivates  Edward  IV., 
f5.  Married  to  him,  227.  Honours  conferred  on  her  family,  229. 
Her  father  and  one  of  her  brothers  murdered  by  the  Yorkshire  insur- 
gents, 233.  Orders  the  Earl  of  Rivers  to  levy  an  army  to  escort 
the  young  King  Edward  V.  to  London,  269.  Persuaded  to  the  con- 
trary by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  ib.  Retires  with  her  children  into 
the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  arresting 
the  Earl  of  Rivers,  270.  Forced  to  deliver  up  the  Duke  of  York,  271. 
Her  marriage  declared  invalid  by  Gloucester,  276.  Consents  to  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond* 
288.  Consents,  after,  to  her  marriage  with  Richard  IIL,  291.  The 
Princess  married  to  Henry  VII.,  320.  Supposed  to  be  privy  to  the 
insurrection  of  Lambert  Simnel,  324.  Seized  and  confined,  326. 
Dies  in  confinement,  327. 

»■■  ■■,  Lady  Jane  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland  proposes  to  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  alter  the  succession  in  her  favour,  iv.  360.  Is  married 
to  the  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  361.  Is  appointed  to  the  succession 
by  a  deed  of  ^ttlement,  364.  Her  amiable  character,  368.  Is  un- 
'w^Iing  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  crown,  369.     Is  prodaimedi  ib. 
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Is  deserted  by  the  council  and  the  |)eopIe9  371.  Returns  to  private 
life,  372.  Is  taken  into  custody  with  all  the  heads  of  her  party,  »3. 
Sentence  passed  upon  her,  373,  Is  executed  on  account  of  a  new 
conspiracy  of  her  lather's,  392. .  Her  noble  behaviour  and  dying  de» 
clarations,  393. 

Grfljy  Lady  Catharine,  is  married  to  Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  iv.  361.  Is  divorced  from  him,  and  privately  married 
to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  v.  61 .  Is  committed  to  the  Tower  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  this  account,  where  she  dies,  62. 

Great  Harry 9  the  first  ship  properly  of  the  royal  navy,  built  by  Henry 
VIL,  iii.  406. 

Greek  language,  how  imported  and  cultivated  in  Europe,  iii.  406. 

Greenianol  when  discovered,  vi.  183. 

Greenvilltf  Sir  Richard,  Vice-admiral  of  the  English  fleet  under  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  his  ship  the  first  EngUsh  ship  of  war  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  v.  361.     Circumstances  of  his  death,  523. 

Gregory  the  Great,  Pope,  specimens  of  his  talents  in  punning,  i.  32. 
His  ignorant  intemperate  zeal  against  pa^nism,  33.  Sends  Augustme 
the  monk  into  Britain,  ih.  Vfntt%  to  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent,  35. 
His  solution  of  the  cases  of  conscience  propounded  by  Augustine,  th» 
His  injunctions  to  him,  i.  37. 

VIL,  Pope,  his  ambitious  diaracter,  i.  267.     His  disputes  with 

the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  268.  His  usurpations  over  other  princes, 
269.  Prohibits  the  marriage  of  priests,  271.  Projects  a  confederacy 
against  the  Mahometans,  294.     See  Crusades. 

— — VIII.,  Pope,  engages  the  Emperor  and  Kings  of  England  and 
France  in  a  new  crusade,  i.  458. 

IX.,  Pope,  a  character  of  his  decretals,  ii.  229. 

XL,  Pope,  issues  a  bull  for  taking  WicklifFe  into  custody,  iii.  53. 

The  seat  of  the  papacy  fixed  at  Rome  after  his  death,  57. ' 

Gresharttf  Sir  Thomas,  procures  Quedn  Elizabeth  a  loan  irom  the  com- 
pany of  merchant  adventurers  in  London,  v.  476.  Builds  the  Royal 
Exchange,  483. 

Grey 9  Lord  Leonard,  executed  for  treason,  iv.  213. 

Griffin,  second  son  to  Lewellyn  Prince  of  Wales,  rebels  against  his  fa- 
ther, and  drivtfs  him  to  obtain  the  protection  of  Henry  IIL,  against 
him,  ii.  196.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  his  elder  brother  David,  given 
up  to  Henry,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  ih.  Loses  his  life  m  at- 
tempting an  escape,  ib. 

Grimstone,  Sir  Harbottle,  is  chosen  speaker  of  the  parliament  which  re- 
stored Charles  II.,  vii.  327. 

Grindaly  Archbishop,  is  persecuted  in  the  star-chamber  for  favouring  the 
Puritans,  v.  262. 

GroinCi  the  ships  and  troops  there,  defeated  by  SiriFrancis  Drake,  v.  349. 

Guaiof  the  Pope's  legate,  assists  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IIL,  and  re- 
ceives his  homage  to  the  see  of  Rome,  ii.  145.  Excommunicates 
those  barons  who  adhere  to  Lewis,  149.  Punishes  the  clergy  who 
had  countenanced  the  invasion  of  Lewis,  152.  Pandolf  reinstated  in 
the  office  of  legate  in  his  stead,  153. 
Giiel/vLtid  Ghibbelin,  the  rise  of  tiiese  factions  io  Italy,  1^  269. 
Guiana,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  first  expedition  to,  v.  377.     Is  taken  p^$^ 

2  session 
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scBsion  of  by  Sir  Walter  R^eigh  for  the  English  <irown,  vi.  95.  U 
afterward  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards,  i3.  Raleigh's  second  ex- 
pedition to,  it.     St.  Thomas  plundered  by  Raleigh,  96.    See  Ralehh. 

Outdo f.  legate  from  Rome,  is  ordered  to  excommunicate  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, and  the  barons  in  rebellion  against  Henry  III.,  ii.  209.  Dares 
not  come  himself,  but  sends  the  bull,  which  is  torn  and  flung  into 
the  sea,  /3.      Becomes  Pope,  210* 

Gutennef  province  of,  is  with  Poictou  mortgaged  to  William  Rufus, 
i.  306,  Edward  I.  deprived  of  that  province  by  the  artifice  of  Philip  of 
France,  ii.  263.  Ineffectual  attempts  of  the  English  to  recover,  264. 
Again  unsuccessfully  attacked,  283.  Restored  to  Edward  I.  by  treaty 
with  Philip,  297.     Homage  done  for  it  by  Edward  II.,  330. 

,  William,  Duke  of;   his  preparations  to  engage  in  the  crusade, 

i.  307.    Marries  his  daughter  to  the  Empress  Matildui's  son  Henry,  367. 

Guinegatey  battle  of,  iii.  435. 

GuisCi  Duke  of,  repulses  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  his  attack  upon  Metz, 
iv,  382.  Is  recalled  from  Italy,  on  the  defeat  of  St.  Quintin,  435. 
Takes  Calais  from  the  English,  ih,  Henry  arrives  at  his  camp,  444. 
Instigates  the  claim  of  his  niece  Mary  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of 
England,  v.  19.  He  and  his  family  engross  all  the  authority  of  the 
French  government,  40.  His  influence  lessened  by  the  death  of  Fran» 
cis  II.,  42.  Strengthens  himself  against  the  Protestants  by  an  alliance 
with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  70.  Commands  under  Montmorency  at  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  72.  Besieges  Orleans,  78.  Is  assassinated  by  Poltrot,  ih. 

— — ,  Duke  of,  son  of  the  former,  defends  Poictiers,  besieged  by  the 
Admiral  Coligni,  v.  187.  His  character,  ib.  Massacre  of  Paris, 
205.  Becomes  discontented  with  the  conduct  of  Henry  III.,  212- 
Forms  the  famous  catholic  league  against  the  Hugonots,  ib.  Sends 
the  Count  d'  Aubigny,  of  the  house  of  Lenox,  to  detach  James  of 
Scotland  from  the  English  interest,  231.  Revives  the  league,  268. 
Defeats  the  German  auxiliaries  of  the  Hugonots,  355.  Is  with  his 
brother  assassinated  by  the  King's  order,  356. 

,  Mary  of,  widow  of  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  marries  James  V. 
of  Scotland,  iv.  201.  Death  of  her  husband,  230.  Is  brought  to 
bed  of  the  Princess  Mary,  ib.  Attaches  herself  to  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  232.  Is  pro- 
mised support  by  Francis,  236.  Goes  to  France  to  solicit  assistance 
against  the  Earl  of  Arran,  438.  Her  conversation  with  Edward  VI. 
in  her  return  through  England  about  his  marriage  with  her  daughter,  ih. 
Obtains  from  Arran  a  resignation  of  his  omce  as  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, 439.  Is  attended  by  D'Oisel  a  Frenchman,  to  assist  her 
in  the  administration,  ib.  Gains  the  good-will  of  the  Scots  by 
her  prudent  conduct,  440-  Endeavours  to  engage  the  Scots  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrel  with  France  against  England,  ib.  Her 
daughter,  the  young  Queen  Mary,  married  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  ib.  Protects  the  Enghsh  Reformers  who  fled  from  the 
persecutions  of  Queen  Mary,  v.  21.  Is  petitioned  by  the  asso* 
ciation  of  Reformers  called  the  Congregation  of  the  Lordf  25.  Her 
motives  for  temporising  between  tlie  religious  parties,  ib.  Is  in* 
duced  to  a  more  rigorous  conduct,  by  orders  from  France,  ib.  As- 
mnbles  an  army  to  suppress  the  protestant  riots,  27.     Enters  into  an 

accommodation 
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Accommodation  with  the  Congregation^  29.  Is  received  into  Perth,  tf . 
Improbable  violence  of  expression  charged  upon  her,  ib.  Is  forced  to 
retnre  and  fortify  herself  m  Dunbar,  31,  Remonstrates  with  the  Con* 
Fregationt  ib.  Grants  them  a  toleration,  ib.  Receives  reinforcements 
from  France,  ib.  Is  deprived  of  the  regency  by  the  Congregation^  32. 
Her  death  and  character,  j6. 

Gunilday  a  Danish  princess,  her  dea^  and  prophecy,  i.  141. 

Gunpotvder^  when  invented,  iii.  406. 

Gunpowder -f  lot y  a  history  of,  vi.  31.  The  conspiracy  discovered,  34. 
The  conspirators  punisned,  36. 

Gurthy  brother  to  Kin?  Harold,  his  advice  to  him  on  the  Norman  invasion, 
i.  190.     Killed  at  Uie  battle  of  Hastings,  194. 

Gustavusy  Kinor  of  Sweden,  his  character,  and  exploits  in  Germanyt 
vi.  280.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  282. 

Guthrumy  the  Danish  chief,  and  his  army,  baptised^  i.  84. 


H  ^^ 

TJABEAS  Corfus  act  passed,  viii.  107.     The  personal  securities,^  af« 

•^       forded  by  this  statute,  ib. 

Haddington  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  fortified,  iv.  31  o*  -  I^ 
besieged  by  the  Scots  and  French,  ib.     Is  dismantled,  332. 

Hainaulty  Jane  Countess  of,  procures  a  truce  between  Edward  III.  oi^ 
England  and  Philip  de  Valois  of  France,  ii,  406. 

,  Jacqueline,  Countess  of,  her  character  and  that  of  her  hufband 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  iii.  133.  Leaves  her  hufband  and  puts  herself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  ib.  Enters  into  a 
precipitate  marriage  with  him,  ib.  Fatal  consequences  of  this  mea- 
sure, 1 34.     Her  contract  with  Gloucester  annulled  bv  the  Pope,  i  ^5. 

Hales i  Sir  James,  positively  refuses  to  sign  the  patent  for  the  succession 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  iv.  3 64.  Is  imprisoned  for  opposing  Queen  Mary '• 
schemes,  and  kills  himself,  376. 

,  Sir  Edward,  is  prosecuted  on  the  test  act  with  a  view  to  the  esta^ 

blishing  the  dispensing  power  in  the  King,  viii.  244. 

Hallidown-hilly  battle  ot,  between  Edward  III.  and  Sur  Archibald  Dou- 
glas, ii.  587. 

HalifaXf  Marquis  of,  his  character,  viii.  175.  .  His  motive  for  endea- 
vouring a  reconciliation  between  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  King, 
202  •  His  reception  by  King  James  on  his  accession,  218.  The  privy 
seal  taken  from  him,  250.  Joins  in  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of 
.  Orange,  2^3.  Is  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  King's 
flight,  302. 
'Hamlden,  John,  attempts  to  go  oyer  to  America,  but  is  prevented, 
vi.  309.  Is  tried  by  all  the  judges  in  England,  for  refusing  to  pay  ship- 
money,  314.  The  consequences  of  this  trial,  317.  His  sentence 
cancelled,  380.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  attend  the  King 
to  Scotland,  423.     Is  impeached  by  the  King,  467.     Is  killed  in  a 

•  skirmish  with  the  royalists,  520.     nis  character,  521. 

•  —.——.-,  John,  grandson  of  the  former,  enters  into  the  Duke  of  Mob- 

mouth's  conspiracy,  viii.  i8^.     Is  tried  and  fined  for  misdemeanour 
only,  198.    Joins  in  the  inv^tatioo  to  the  Prince  pf  Orange,  283. 
TOL.  VIU*  t  f  Hamilton^ 
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,B0»iUm%  Fbtiricky  amtroverU  the  popuk  doetriaet  in  a confisreoee  at 
SuAodrew'iy  iT«ai4»    It  burnt,  ib. 

m ,  Primnte  of  Scotkuul»  tnes  and  condemns  Walter  Mill  the 

reformer  to  the  flames  for  heresy,  ▼•  aj.     Extraordinary  zeal  of  the 
people  of  St.  Andrew's  against  this  act  of  cruelty,  24* 

-»  Marquis  of»  is  sent  by  Charles  I*  to  treat  with  the  ScoU  ooTe 


nanters,  ^  jjo*  His  fruitkss  attempts  at  a  compromise,  33  !•  la 
sent  with  a  fleet  and  army  against  the  coTenanters,  339*  Is  created 
a  Duke,  Yli*  43*  His  conduct  with  regard  to  Montrose,  i^«  His  sin* 
cerity  in  the  King's  cause,  how  rendered  problematical  45*  Ib  int- 
prisoned  by  the  Kinjg,  46*  Recovers  his  hberty,  and  raises  a  Scots 
army  in  the  King's  favour,  117.  Enters  England,  126.  Is  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Cromwel,  1 27*  Is  tri^  as  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
and  executed,  152. 

-,  Duke,  becomes  head  of  a  party  formed  against  the  Duke  of 


Lauderdale,  and  applies  to  the  King,  viii.  52.  Again  represents  the 
oppressions  exercised  by  Lauderdale,  to  the  Kin^,  60. 

Hammond^  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  receives  Charles  I.  into 
Carisbroke  Castle,  vii.  107*  Is  order^  to  confine  the  King  dosely, 
114. 

ffarnfiM-cpurt  palace,  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  presented  by  him 
to  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  64.  The  conferences  concerning  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  M^oumed  thither  firom  York,  v.  1 39.  A  conference  o7  divines 
sununoned  there  by  James  I.  to  debate  on  points  of  faith  and  relijpous 
discipline,  vi.  lo.  The  subjects  dispute^  13.  The  event  ox  this 
conference^  ih, 

Haiue  Towns 9  the  inhabitants  of,  encouraged  to  settle  in  England,  iv.  349, 
Their  privileges  taken  away,  ib*  Disputes  between  the  merchants  of, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  479. 

H9rtla%  Sir  Andrew,  defeats  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  at  Borough- 
bridge,  ii.  348.  Is  made  Eari  of  Carlisle,  349.  Is  executed  for  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Scots,  i^. 

/Tur^sirff  •  Geofiry  de,  his  history,  ii.  426*  Persuades  Edward  III.  of 
England  to  invade  Normandy,  «^.     Is  made  Mareschal  of  the  English 

wmy*  4«7- 

Hardicanutcy  son  of  Canute  King  of  England,  put  in  possession  of  Den- 
marky  i«  i54«  Obtains,  by  treaty  with  hia  brother  Harold  Harefoot, 
a  part  of  En^buid,  i^^.  Succeeds  to  the  whob,  156.  Loses  the 
affsctions  of  his  subjects,  158.     Dies  of  intemperance,  ih* 

HarJUttr  besieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V,  of  England,  iii*  98. 

Ha»rlem%  its  vigorous  defence  against  the  Spaoiardsi  and  its  inhabiUnts 
massacred  in  revenge,  v.  216. 

UdtrMf  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  sueoeeds  to  his  father^s  possessions,  i.  167. 
His  contests  with  Aigar,  governor  of  East  Anglia,  i^.  Obtains 
the  dukedom  of  Northumberbnd,  169.  Shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  France,  173.  Swears  to  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  re- 
Bounce  his  own  pretensions  to  the  English  crown,  and  forward 
those  of  WilUaa»,  17a.  Evades  his  oaw,  175.  Checks  the  de« 
-  predations  of  the  Wdah»  ik.  Deserts  h^  brother  Tosti,  xeoonu 
jnends  Moroir  to  sivraiede  hia  aa  Duke  of  NorthunibttlaMU  and 
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ftaitiet  Morcar's  anter,  17%  Makes  open  pretennont  to  the  crows« 
U.  Succeeds  ouietly  at  toe  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  1794 
Justifies  himsell  to  Duke  William's  ambassadors,  180.  His  prepa- 
rations to  oppose  the  Norman  invasion,  187.  Defeats  Tosti  with  his 
Danish  armamenty  188.  Disadvantages  of  this  victory,  190.  Dis^^ 
position  of  his  army  the  morning  of  battle,  193.  Battle  of  Hastings, 
ii.  Killed  by  an  arrow,  194.  His  body  carried  to  Duke  William, 
but  restored,  195. 

Harold  Harefoot,  son  of  Canute,  succeedsto  the  crown  of  England* 
i.  153,  Shares  it  by  treaty  with  his  younfirer  brother  Hardicanute,  155. 
His  body  due  up  and'thrown  into  the  Thames  by  Hardicanute,  156* 

Harrington^  a  character  of  his  Oceana,  vii.  347.    His  death,  ih. 

Harruon^  Colonel,  conducts  Charles  I.  to  London  in  order  to  his  trial, 
vii.  1 35.  Is  appointed  one  of  tfafe  Kind's  judges,  1 36.  Detains  Fair^ 
fax  in  prayer  till  the  King  is  execute^  I4C«  Becomes  an  enemy  to 
Cromwel  on  his  usurping  the  supreme  autnority,  and  is  deprived  of 
his  commission,  260.     Is  tried  and  executed,  350. 

Harvey  f  Dn,  discovers  the  circulation  of  the  blood»  vii*  347^  Is  exposed 
to  reproach  for  this  signal  discovery,  and  his  practice  dimimshed 
greatly  on  that  account,  ib.     His  death,  348. 

Hastings f  battle  of,  between  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Harold 
King  of  England,  i.  10^.  / 

—  »  the  Danish  chief,  ravages  Kent,  i,  86.     Routed  by  Alfred^ 

and  departs,  88. 
— ,Lord,  not 


not  joining  in  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  schemes,  is  marked 
by  him  for  destruction,  iii»  273.    Extraordinary  murder  of,  275. 

— — — ,  Sir  Edward,  raises  men  for  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  carries 
them  to  the  assistance  of  Queen  Mary,  iv.  370. 

■     »  Lady  Anne  refuses  to  become  Empress  of  Muscovy,  v.  478. 

Hatfieldf  a  synod  called  there  by  Theodore  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
against  the  Monothelites,  i.  64.  . 

Haitonp  Sir  Christopher,  his  exhortation  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  sub* 
mit  to  trial,  v*  293 »     Is  ipade  chancellor,  though  no  lawyer,  330. 

HauieSi  Thomas,  burnt  for  heresy,  iv.  415. 

Hanre  de  Grace^  is  delivered  up  to  Oueen  Elizabeth,  by  treaty  with  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  v.  7 1 .  The  Ean  of  Warwick  takes  the  command  of 
it,  72.  Is  besieged  by  the  French,  79.  The  garrison  infected  by 
the  plague,  lb.     Is  surrendered  by  capitulation,  8o. 

Ha»eyt  a  member  of  parliament  in  the  reigu  of  Richard  IL,  anecdote 
of,  iii.  450. 

Haytvardy  an  author,  incurs  the  resentment  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  457c 
Is  saved  by  the  pleasantry  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  458. 

Hazeirsgy  Sir  Arthur,  is  prevented  from  transporting  himself,  with  other. 
Puritans,  to  America,  vi.  309.  Is  impeached  by  the  King,  467.  Is 
named  one  of  the  council  of  state  after  the  King's  execution,  vii.  158, 
note.  I«  created  a  Peer  by  the  Protector,  but  chooses  to  take  hit 
seat  with  the  Commons^  277.     His  character,  314. 

Heatbf  Archbishop  of  York,  appointed  chancellor  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Gardiner,  iv.  42 1.  Notinet  the  dealk  of  Qutea  Mary  to  the 
parliament,  v.  2. 

F  F  2  Helif, 
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Helle^  Lord  of  La  Fleche,  disturbs  William  RufiiB  in  his  Norman  posses* 
sions,  i.  305.     Is  besieged  by  William  without  success^  306. 

,deSt.Saen,  whymadetutortoWilliamsonof  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, i«  335.  Carries  his  pupil  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  ib» 

HengUt  and  Horsa^  Saxons  and  brothers,  popular  account  of  their  de- 
scent, i.  1 8.  Land  with  a  body  of  Saxons  in  Britain ^  20.  Horsa 
killed,  ib.  Henffist  subdues  the  Britons,  ih.  Calls  over  his  brother 
Octa,  and  founds  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  22.  Is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Escus,  28.     See  Kent, 

Henrietta^  Princess  of  France,  comes  over  to  En^and,  and  is  married 
to  Charles  I.,  vi.  199.  Her  French  attendants  dismissed  by  the  insti- 
gation of  Buckingham,  234.  Her  character,  283.  Obtains  contri- 
butions from  the  Catholics,  to  assist  the  King  against  the  Scots  co^- 
nanters,  338.  Is  threatened  by  the  Commons  with  an  impeachment, 
and  prepares  to  fly,  477.  Goes  over  to  Holland,  480.  Sends  mili- 
tary stores  over  to  the  King,  491.  Brings  over  a  reinforcement  to  the 
King  at  Oxford,  522.  Is  impeached  by  the  Commons,  and  retires  to 
Exeter,  vii.  9.  Flics  to  France,  63.  Her  distressed  situation  there, 
248.     Visits  her  son  on  his  restoration,  258. 

Henry  y  youngest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  his  future  greatness  pre- 
dicted by  his  father,  i.  280.  Raises  an  insurrection  in  Normandy, 
289.  Reduced  by  his  brothers,  290.  Seizes  England  on  the  death 
of  William  Rufus,  his  brother,  313. 

— —  I.  grants  a  charter  of  liberties,  i.  314.  Lodges  a  copy  in  every 
county,  315.  Disregards  his  promises,  ih*  Review  of  this  charter, 
316.  Weds  Matilda,  daughterof  Malcolm  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  3 1 8» 
Invaded  by  his  brother  Robert,  319.  Treaty  between  them,  321. 
Severe  treatment  of  his  Barons,  322.  Attacks  Normandy,  323.  His 
dispute  with  the  Pope  concerning  investitures,  325.  Sends  three  Bi- 
shops to  him,  328.  The  Pope's  insolent  answer  to,  329.  Compromise 
between,  332.  Goes  over  to  defend  his  Norman  dominions,  336.  His 
admonitions  to  the  English  bishops  sent  him  to  the  coi^cil  at  Rheims, 

337.  Defeats  Lewis  King  of  France,  ih*  Loses  his  eldest  son  William, 

338.  Marries  Adelais  daughter  of  Godfrey  Duke  of  Lorraine,  340. 
Marries  his  daughter  Matilda  to  Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  ih* 
Marries  her  afterwards  to  Geoffrey  son  of  Fulk  Count  of  Anjou,  tb* 
Review  of  his  government,  341.  Goes  to  Normandy  to  visit  his 
daughter  Matilda,  344.    Causes  the  nobility  to  swear  fealty  to  her,  ih. 

;  His  d^ath.and  character,  345.  Particulars  of  a  charter  given  by  him, 
granting  to  London  the  privileges  of  a  corporation,  347. 

—  son  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  and  grandson  of  King  Henry  I., 
bom,  i.  ^44.  Brought  over  to  England  to  assist  his  mother,  365. 
Is  knighted  by  David  King  of  Scotland,  367.  Invested  with  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy,  ih.  Marries  Eleanor  daughter  of  Wi^iam  Duke 
of  Guienne,  368.  His  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  confirmed 
by  Stephen,  ih.     His  continental  possessions  at  his  accession,  373. 

— —  II.,    The  first  act  of  his  government,  i<  376.     Goes  over  to  quiet 
his  brother  Geoffrey,  'tb»    Punishes  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh,   377, 
Visits  the  King  of  France,  and  contracts  his  infant  son  Henry  to  Mar- 
garet daughttr  of  France,  378*    His  acquisitions  on  tbe  continent,  lb 
z  CompoumU 
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Compounds  the  pe^onal  service  of  his  Norman  vassals  for  money ,  jdo* 
His  wars  in  France,  i6.     Accommodates  his  differences  with  Lewis 
bv  the  Pope's  mediation,  381.     Opposes  the  encroachments  of  the 
clergy,  383.     His  grateful  remembrance  of  Theobald  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  «3.     Creates  Thomas  a  Becket  Chancellor,  38A.     In- 
stance of  iis  jfiamiliarity  with  him,  385.     Makes  him  Archoisnop  of 
Canterbury,  386.     Provoked  by  his  arbitrary  conduct,  388.     Calls 
an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  to  acknowledge  a  submission  to  the  civil 
laws,    391.      Determines   to   check  the   clerical   usurpations,  392. 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  393.      Applies  to  the  Pope  for  a  le* 
gantine  commission,  which  is  rendered  abortive  by  the  Pope,  396. 
Procures  Becket  to  be  sued  for  some  lands,  397,     Calls  a  council  at 
Northampton,   at  which   Becket  is  condemned  for  contempt,  398. 
Makes  another  demand  on  Becket,  399.     Sequesters  the  revenues  of 
Canterbury  on   Becket's  flight,  404.     Inhibits  all  appeals  to   the 
Pope,  iL     Suspends  the  payment  of  Peter-pence,  406.    Endeavours 
at  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  i6.     An  ac- 
commodation  prevented  by  the  inflexibility  of  Becket,  408.    Obtain» 
a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  his  third  son  Geoffrey  with  the 
heiress  of  Britany,  i6.     Several  ineffectual  attempts  of  reconciliation 
with  Becket,  ib.      Detaches  Lewis  from  Becket  by  his  fair  conduct, 
411.     Is  reconciled  to  Becket,  i3.     Associates  his  son  Henry  with 
him  in  the  regal  dignity,  f3.     His  exclamation   on  hearing  the  con- 
tinuance of  Becket' s  arbitrary  behaviour,  and  the  consequences,  416. 
His  perplexity  on  the  murder  of  Becket,  419,    His  submissions  to  the 
Pope  on  the  occasion,  ib.      Imposes  a  tax  for  the  holy  war,   422. 
Goes  on  an  expedition  to   Ireland,  423.      Solicits  a  grant  of  that 
island  from  Rome,  426.     How  prevented  from  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  it,  427.      Goes  over  to  Ireland,  and  finds  it  already  subdued 
by  Strongbow  and  his  associates,  429.     This  conquest  improperly  se- 
cured, 430.     Recalled  from  Ireland  by  the  menaces  of  the  legates 
Albert  and  Theodin,  to  answer  at  the  inquiry  into  Becket^s  murder, 
432.     His  concessions  to  them  on  that  occasion,  ib.     Receives  abso- 
lution, 433.     Review  of  his  present  flourishing  situation,  ib^  Assigns 
portions  to  his  sons,  434.     His  eldest  son  Henry  revolts  against  bim, 
436,  as  do  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  at  the  instigation  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
lb.     Confines  his  Queen,  ib.    Appeals  in  vain  to  the  Pope  against  his 
sons,  437.  Employs  a  body  of  Braban^ons,  438.    Deceived  by  King 
Xiewis  of  Fcance  oefore  Vernetiil,  440.     Quells  the  disturbances  in 
Britany,  -sb^     An  ineffectual  conference  witk  Lewis,  44 1«     His  con- 
duct in  this  critical  situation,  442.    Returns  to  quell  the  commotions 
in  England,  and  does  penance  at  Becket's  tomb,  444.     Raises  the 
siege  of  Roiien,  447.    Makes  peace  with  his  sons,  ib.    Exacts  homage 
of  William  King  of  Scotland,  taken  prisoner  by  his  forces,  and  of  all 
the  Scots  nobles,  for  his  ransom  and  crown,  448.     Reforms  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  his  dominions,  450.     Demolishes  the  new- 
erected  castles  of  his  nobility,  ib^     Provides  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  ib.     Punishes  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  4J1. 
Mediates  a  peace  between  Philip  King  of  France,  and  his  family,  454* 
His  son  Henry  revolts  again,  but  submits,  ib*     His  grief  for  his  sbq 
Hcnjry'a  death,  455.  His  son  Geoffrey  rebels  again,  4|g^^j^bJSSffe^le 
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to  Geoffifcy^B  posthumous  son,  456,  Engaffet  in  a  cnuade,  458.  Ilaisea 
a  tenth  of  moveables  to  carry  it  on,  ii.    War  between  him  and  Philip 
of  France,  occasioned  by  another  revolt  of  his  son  Richard,  459, 
Disadvantageous  peace,'  462.     His  grief  at  finding  John  a  party  m 
Richard's  revolt,  ib.     Pies,  i3.     His  character,  463,     Miscellaneous 
transactions  in  his  reign,  464.     Manners  of  his  court,  ii.     His  vin- 
lance  in  correcting  £sorders,  466.     Instance  of  his  reputation  for 
justice,  467.      Commutes  personal  service  in  war,  468.      Remits 
jDanegelt,  469.     His  issue,  470* 
Jffenrjy  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.,  contracted  in  his  infancy  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  France,  i.  378.     Associated  with  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom, 412.     His  repartee  to  his  father  at  his  coronation,  435.     Is 
crowned  again  together  with  his  Queen  Margaret,  it,     Expencc  of 
their  coronation  robes,   ib»  note*      Revolts  against  his  father,  436* 
Leagues  with  Lewis  King  of  France,  449.   Besie^s  Vemeiiil  in  con« 
junction  with  him,  440.     Is  reconciled  to  his  iauer,  447.     Revolts 
again,  but  submits,  4^4.     Dies,  455. 
»       III.,  his  accession,  li.  145.    Is  crowned  at  Gloucester,  it.    Swears 
fealty,  and  does  homage  to  the  Pope,  ii»     The  Earl  of  Pembroke 
chosen  protector  during  his  minority,  ib.     Grants  a  new  charter  of 
.  liberties,  at  the  instance  of  Pembroke,  146.     Grants  a  renewal  of  the 
great  charter  in  a  parHament  at  Oxford,  155.    Is  declared  by  the  Pope 
of  age  for  government,  ib»    Rochelle  taken  from  him  by  Lewis  VIII« 
of   France,  157.      His  contests  with  his  brother  Richard  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  concerning  the  restitution  of  a  manor  in  that  county,  158* 
His  character,  ib*      Removes  Hubert  de  Biurgh  from  offices,  i6o« 
Makes  Peter  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  chief  minister,  ib      His  im^ 
^  prudent  encoura^rement  of  the  Poictevins,  161.    Combinations  among 
the  Barons  on  this  occasion,  ib*    His  plea  for  not  observing  the  gre^t 
charter,  16^.    Dismisses  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  his  foreigners 
at  the  menace  of  Edmond  the  primate,  ib.    Marries  Eleanor  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Provence,  i6%..    His  bounties  to  her  relations,  ih, 
Pubhshes  the  Pope's  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Emperor 
Frederick,  his  brother-in-law,  164.     His  maternal  half-brothers  come 
over  to  England  to  visit  him,  ib.     Bestows  riches  and  honour  upon 
them,  ib.     Disgusts  among  the  people  on  these  graifts  to  foreigners, 
165.     Denied  by  parliament,  he  procures  loans  nt>m  the  Londoners, 
ib.  Declares  war  against  Lewis  IX.,  and  makes  an  unsuccessful  expe* 
dition  to  Guienne,  166,  His  remark  on  the  wealth  of  the  Londoners, 
167.    His  contests  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can« 
terbury,  168.  Complains  to  the  council  of  Lyons  of  the  possessions  of 
Italian  clergy  in  England,  170.    Is  threatened  with  exconununicatioq 
for  opposing  the  Pope's  claims,  171.    Accepts  tfie  offer  made  by  the 
Pope,  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  for  his  second  son  Edmond,  172*  The 
heavy  debts  he  was  involved  in  on  this  occasion,  f^.    Is  refused  aids  tQ 
discharge  it  by  parliament,  ibf  The  commotions  among  the  clergy  oq 
account  of  the  levies  for  the  crusade  against  Sicily,  173.  Is  threatened 
with  excommunication  for  non-payment  of  the  Pope's  demands,  174^ 
His  incapacity  for  quieting  the  discontents  of  his  mrons,  175.    The 
bold  remonstrances  of  his  parliament  to  him,  177.     Endeavours  to 
pfev^  on  them,  upder  the  vpw  of  a  cntsade,  ij9t    W$  W^^^^^ 
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•  tcplv  to  a  deputation  of  prelates,  1 79.  Obtains  a  supptr  on  a  coletnn 
confirmation  of  the  great  charter,  si.  His  sister  married  to  Simon  de 
Montlbrty  Earl  of  Leicester,  i8oa  His  dispute  with  that  nobkmani 
1 8 1.  His  Barons  assemble  in  parliament,  dressed  in  armour,  183* 
Hoi^  addressed  bj  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  ih.  The  sovereiga 
authority  Tested  in  a  council  of  twenty-four  Barons  by  the  parliament 
at  Oxford,  to  redress  grievances,  184.  Is  forced  to  banish  his  ma- 
ternal half-brothers,  1 85.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Lewis  IX.  of  France, 
and  cedes  Normandy  to  him,  190.  Applies  to  the  Pope,  and  obtabt 
absolution  from  his  oath  to  observe  the  provisions  ot  Oxford,  193. 
His  proceedings  against  the  council  in  consequence  of  this  absolution, 
194.  Calls  a  paniament,  which  authorises  him  to  resume  the  go- 
vernment, ih.  Refers  the  differences  between  him  and  Leicester  to 
the  determination  of  Margaret  of  France,  195.  Is  applied  to  for  jpro- 
tection  by  Lewellyn  Prince  of  Wales,  against  his  rebellious  son  Gn£Sn, 
196.  Griffin  delivered  up  to  him  by  his  elder  brother  David,  who 
does  homage  to  him,  1^.  Griffin's  son  Lewellyn  succeeds,  who  re- 
news the  homage,  197.  Lewellyn  invades  the  borders,  it.  Is  re- 
duced to  comply  again  with  the  prorisions  of  Oxford,  199.  Is  in- 
fluenced by  the  Barons  takin?  Pnnce  Edward  prisoner,  ii.  His  dis- 
putes with  the  Barons  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Lewis  of  France, 
200.  Lewis  decides  in  his  favour,  201.  The  Barons  refuse  to  abide 
by  the  decision,  and  take  arms,  i^.  He  raises  an  army  a^inst  them, 
2oa.  Mutual  hostilities,  203.  Is  defeated  and  taken  pnsoner  in  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  205.  How  he  obtained  his  liberty,  206.  Stipula- 
tions between  him  2nd  Leicester,  213.  His  narrow  escape  from  death 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  215.  Consequences  of  this  battle,  2s6« 
His  lenity  toward  the  rebel  Barons,  217.  His  son  Edward  engages 
b  a  crusade,  H.  He  caUs  him  home  again, -220.  Dies,  221.  His 
character,  ij(.  His  piety,  222.  His  children,  i^.  Laws  enacted 
during  his  reign,  f3.  State  of  commerce  in  his  reign,  224.  The  high 
interest  of  money,  225.  Extortions  practised  upon  the  Jews  by  him, 
226.  Bad  internal  police  of  the  country  m  his  reign,  227.  Excuse 
made  by  the  officers  of  his  household  for  their  rpbberies,  228. 

Nenrj  IV.  (  Sec  Hereford  and  Lancaster.)  Remarks  on  his  title  to  the 
crown,  iii.  61.  Tumultuous  assemblv  of  the  parliament,  62.  Quells 
an  insurrection  of  the  degraded  Lords,  ^53.  Attaches  himself  to  the 
churoh  and  passes  a  law  condemning  heretics  to  the  flames,  65.  The 
flrst  execution  of  this  kind  in  England,  ib.  Truce  with  France  re- 
newed, 6S*  Insurrection  in  Wales,  i9.  Marches  against  the  Scots, 
and  seizes  Edinburgh,  68.  Defeats  and  kills  young^  Piercy  at 
Shrewsbury,  71.  Executes  the  rebellious  Archbishop  of  York,  73. 
Takes  Prince  James  of  Scotland  prisoner,  and  educates  him  in  Eng- 
land, 75*  Foments  dirisions  in  France,  76.  Parliamentary  trans- 
actions of  this  reign,  77.  Concessiona  made  to  the  House  of  Commons^ 
78.  His  difficufiies  in  establishing  the  succession  of  his  fiunily,  79, 
Attempts  to  adopt  the  Ssdic  law,  but  is  opposed  by  tlie  Commons,  ft. 
Adrised  by  his  Commons  to  seize  on  the  temporalities  of  the  church, 
80.  His  death,  82.  His  character,  t^.  His  marriages  and  children, 
83.  Cutting  o«t  any  person's  tongue,  or  putting  out  his  eyes, 
fekiiy  by  a»  act  ef  the  fink  of  Us-  reigiv  it*     Annual 
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expeDce  of  his  household,  84.  Sute  of  commerce  during  h» 
reign,  ib» 
Henry  V.,  eldest  sob  and  successor  to  Henry  IV.,  the  cajise  of  his  youth- 
ful extravagances  pointed  out,  iii.85*  His  sudden  reformation  on  his 
accession,  87.  .  His  regard  to  the  friends  and  memory  of  Richard  IL, 
i6.  Averse  to  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Cobham,  89.  Confers  with 
him,  iB.  Cobham  plots  against  him,  is  seized  and  executed,  90. 
His  large  demands  on  France,  96.  Detects  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl 
of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope,  and.  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  97.  The  con- 
spirators executed,  i6»  Invades  France,  and  seizes  Harfieur,  98. 
Battle  of  Azincour,  100.  Compared  with  those  of  Crecy  and 
Poictiers,  i3.  103.  Invades  France  again,  106.  Treaty  with  the 
Queen  and  Burgundy,  107.  Takes  Roiien,  109.  Treaty  with  the 
young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  no.  Articles  of,  ni.  Reflections  on 
this  treaty,  iB.  Marries  the  Princess  Catharine,  112.  Returns  to 
£ncrland  for  supplies,  113.  Carries  the  young  Scots  King  to  France 
with  him,  ii4.  His  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence  defeated  by 
the  Scots  auxiharies  at  Bauge,  ii.  Takes  Meaux,  and  other  places, 
115.  His  son,  afterwards  Henry  VI.,  born,  ib.  Falls  sick,  and  pre- 
pares for  death,  116.  The  trusts  he  left  during*  the  minority  of  his 
infant  son,  i^.  Dies,  117.  His  character,  i3.  Miscellaneous  trans- 
actions in  his  reign,  1 18.     His  scanty  revenues,  120. 

VI.  comes  to  the  crown  an  infant,  the  administration  regulated 
by  parhament,  iii.  123.  His  education  committed,  by  parhament, 
to  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  124,  Crowned  at  Paris, 
154.  His  character  on  arriving  at  manhood,  169.  Married  to  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  170.  Normandy  recovered  by  the  French,  176. 
Guienne  lost,  177.  Pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  crown, 
1 80.  Dissipation  of  the  royal  revenues  during  the  minority,  1 84;  His 
title  to  the  crown,  how  defended,  191.  How  answered  by  the  parti- 
sans of  York,  193.  List  of  nobility  who  adhered  to  the  Lancaster 
Prince  in  possession,  195.  /  Marches  an  army  to  oppose  the  Duke  of 
York,  187.  The  D  uke  retires  after  a  parley,  iL  Unsuccessful  attempt 
on  the  province  of  Gascony,  198.  Prince  Edward  bom,  ih.  His 
imbecility  of  jnind  increases,  199.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of. 
York  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  200.  Reinstated  in  his  regal  au- 
thority, 202.  A  formal  reconciliation  between  the  partisans  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  i6:  Taken  prisoner  at  Northampton,  205.  The  Duke 
of  York's  right  of  succession  determined  by  the  Lords,  207.  Is  re- 
taken by  Queen  Margaret  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  210.  Deposed 
by  the  election  of  Edward  IV.,  212.  Reflections  on  this  event,  ii. 
Miscellaneous  transactions  of  his  reign,  213.  Retires  to  Scotland  after 
the  defeat  at  Touton,  219.  Act  of  forfeiture  and  attainder  passed 
against  him,  222.  Receives  assistance  from  Lewis  XI.  of  France^  22a. 
Imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  22c.  Restored  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick* 
243.  Again  in  the  power  of  Edward,  247.  His  death,  250. 
—VII.,  his  accession,  iii. 307.  Accepts  Richard III.'s  crown  found  in 
Bosworth-field,  id.  His  title  to  tJie  crown  of  England,  308.  His  im- 
pohtic  prejudices  ag^nst  the  house  of  York,  311.  Commits  the  young 
Earl  of  Warwick  to  the  Tower,  3 12.  His  joyful  reception  in  his  Journey 
to  London,  313.     Renews  his  promise  of  mi^ri^ge  with  the  Princess 
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Elizabeth/  314.     Defers  it  tiU  after  his  coronation,  f3*     His  coro- 
nation,   iS.     Creation  of  peers,  ib.     Institution  of  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  31c.     His  prior  attainder,  how  qualified,  ih.     His  cautious 
entail  of  the  crown,  316.     Procures  a  papal  sanction  of  his  right  to 
the  crown,  317.     Attainders  of  the  York-party,  318.     Reflections 
on,  ii.     The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  granted  him  for  life, 
f^.     Proclaims  a  pardon  to  those  who  took  arms  agrainst  him,   on 
surrender,  319.     Titles  of  nobility  conferred  by  him,  ii.     His  choice 
*  of  ministers,  i3.     Married  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,   daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,  320.     Makes  a  progress  into  the  north,  321.     Disperses     • 
an  insurrection  at  Worcester,  ib.     Birth  of  Prince  Arthur,   322. 
His  government  unpopular,  323.     Revolt  of  Ireland  under  Lambert 
Simnel,  325.     Musters  troops  against  him,  328.     Defeats  the  E^rl 
of 'Lincoln,   Simnel's   genend,  at   Stoke,  330.     Entertains  Simnel 
as  a  scullion,  ii.     His  rigorous  persecution  of  Simnel's  partisans,  i6. 
Crowns  his  Queen,  331.     State  of  f«reign  affairs  at  this  period,  332. 
Makes  a  truce  for  seven  years  with  the  Scots,  333.     His  politic  mo- 
tives for  not  assisting  the  French  in  their  designs  on  Britany,  339. 
His  offers  of  mediation,  how  answered  by  the  Duke  of  Britany,  340.  " 
Obtains  a  supply  from  parliament  to  assist  Britany,  343.    Insurrection 
in  the  north  on  levying  it,  ib.     Suppressed,  344.     Sends  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  De  Broke  to  Britany,  345.     His  vexation  on  the  marriage' 
of  Charles  of  France  with  the  Duchess  of  Britany,  350.     Levies  a 
benevolence  on  his  peopb,  ib*     Promises  his  parliament  to  claim  the 
crown  of  France,  351.    Carries  over  an  army  to  France,  353.     Makes 
peace  with  France,  354.     Causes  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  the 
Duke  of  York  to  be  ascertained,  on  account  of  Perkin  Warbec's  im- 
posture, 360.     His  policy  in  searching  into  the  conspiracy,  ib*    Gains 
over  Sir  Robert  Clinord  to  betray  Perkin's  secrets,  361.     Publishes 
Perkin's  secret  history,  ib.     Remonstrates  to  the  Archduke  on  the 
occasion,  and  prohibits  all  commerce  with  the  Low  Countries,  ib. 
Executes  Perkin  Warbec's  secret  adherents,  362.     Detects  and  exe- 
cutes Sir  William  Stanley,  364.     Oppresses  his  people  by  arbitrary 
fines,  365.     Caresses  lawyers,  and  curbs  his  nobility,  ib*     Passes- a 
law  to  indemnify  all  who  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Kin?  for  die 
time  being,   a  66.     Sends  Sir  Edward  Poynings  over  to  reduce  the 
malcontents  m   Ireland,    367.      Poyning's   memorable   statute,   ib^ 
Leagues  with  the  Italian  states  against  France,  368.     Obtainaa  sub- 
sidy from  parliament,  372.     Insurrection  in  Cornwal  on  occasion  of 
levying  it,  373.     His  prudent  disposition  to  oppose  the  Cornish  in«^ 
surgents,  375.     Defeats  them  at  Blackheath,  376.     Employs  Hialas, 
Ferdinand's  ambassador,  to  negociate  a  truce  with  Scotland,  377.   Con- 
cludes a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Flemings,^  378.     Perkin  War- 
bee  lands  in  Cornwal,  and  besieges  Exeter,  379.     The  siege  raised, 
and.  Perkin's  followers  disperse,  380.     His  generous  treatment  of 
Perkin's  wife,  ib*     Conducts  Perkin  in  moc&-triumph  to  London, 
38 1 .   Publishes  Perkin's  confession,.  382.    Executes  the  young  Earl  of 
Warwic  for  concerting  an  escape  with  Perkin  Warbec,  3  83 .  Reflections 
on  this  execution,  ib.     His  excuse  for  it,  ib.     His  interview  with  the 
Archduke  Philip  at  Calais,  384.     The  Pope  sends  a  nuncio  to  engage 
him  in  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  ib.    Makes  a  conditional  pronuse  to      , 
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ttttend  liim»  385.  Is  choaeii  protector  of  the  kniglitf  of  Rhodet»  H. 
Marriet  Artnur  Prince  of  Wales  to  Catharine  of  Aragon,  t^.  The 
Prince  diesy  386.  Marries  her  to  his  second  son  Henry,  si*  Mar- 
ries his  ddiMt  daughter  Margaret  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland^  iB.  His 
remark  on  this  connexion,  i5*  Death  of  his  Queen,  ii*  His  pre- 
sent situation,  387.  His  avarice,  and  oppression  of  his  people  bjrhis 
two  ministers,  Empson  and  Dudley,  iB*  Their  modes  of  extortion, 
iB.  His  great  weadth  acquired  by  three  means,  389.  His  political 
attention  to  the  state  of  Europe,  390.  Is  visited  by  Philip  King  of 
Castile,  forced  by  ^  storm  on  the  coast  of  England,  391.  The  ad* 
▼antage  he  took  of  this  occurrence  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
SufibuL,  whom  Philip  protected,  392*  Commits  Suffolk  to  the 
Tower,  393.  Affiances  his  d^iijrhter  Mary  to  Charles  Archduke  of 
Austria,  394.  His  remorse  for  his  oppressions,  and  his  deeds  of  atone- 
ment, iB*  Yet  continues  his  extortions,  f^.  His  death  and  cha- 
racter, 305*  More  absolute  «n  his  conduct  than  any  former  King, 
496.  The  people's  submission  accounted  for,  iB*  His  laws  caku- 
nted  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  397*  Star-chamber,  the  authority 
of,  estabtished  in  this  reign,  iB.  Suits  in  forma  tauperu^  first  given, 
398.  Benefit  of  clergy  abrid^,  tB.  rased  hnequent  laws  against 
retainers,  }99*  Anecdote  of  his  behariour  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  on 
account  of,  ih.  Empowers  his  nobility  and  gentry  to  break'die  an* 
cient  entails  of  estates,  406.  Depresses  old  families  and  caresses 
new  ones,  401.  Commerce  rather  hurt  than  advanced  by^soone  of 
his  laws,  iB.  Instances,  iB.  Remarks  on  the  comparative  prices  of 
commodities  and  labour  at  that  time,  402.  Review  of  other  com- 
mercial regulations,  403.  America,  and  the  new  passage  to  the 
East  Indies,  discovered  in  this  reign,  iiof*  Great  aUxrations  in  the 
European  nations  in  consequence  of  tnese  extraordinary  events^  UB. 
How  he  lost  the  honour  of  the  first  discovery  of  Anmica,  c^*  Se^ 
bastian  Cabot  sent  out  by  him  on  discoveries  m  America,  tf«  New- 
foundland discovered  by  Cabot,  406.  The  first  ship  of  the  royal  navy, 
called  the  Great  Harrj^  built  by  Henry,  ih.  Curcumstances  which 
tended  to  the  promotion  of  literature  about  this  time,  i^.  The  na- 
tion rejoiced  at  his  death,  408.  His  dying  injunction  to  his  son»  to 
protest  against  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arason,  iv.  75* 

Henrys  second  son  of  Henry  VIL,  created  Prince  of  Wales  oin  the  death 
of  his  brother  Arthur,  iii*  386.  Forced  by  his  father  into  n^muriage 
with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Arthur's  vridow,  ih* 

■  Vni.,  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people  at  his  accession, 

ill.  408.  His  personal  qualifications,  i^.  How  he  acquired  a  htecary 
education,  409.  His  choice  of  ministers,  HB.  Hb  taste  for  ^pdety  and 
pleasure  encouraged  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  410.  Diiopates  his  fatnev's 
treasures,  IB.  ^l usic  and  literature  his  favourite  pursuits^  f^.  ThooM 
Aauinas  his  favourite  author,  41 1.  Punishes  the  instruments  of  Us 
iauer's  oppressions,  iB*  Motives  to  the  coosunsmation  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  41^.  Takes  part  with  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.  against  France,  418.  Supplies  granted  by  parliament  for  a 
war  vrith  France,  419.  Deluded  by  Fermnand  of  Spain  into  a  finiit- 
less  expedition  to  Guienne,  to  fiaciotate  his  comjpiest  of  Navaffrr,  t^. 
A  naw  eagagemcnl  between  Sir  Thomas  Knewt  and  die  Froidi, 
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'  412.    A  poll-tax  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Franeey  the  proportioBt 
how  rated,  424.     Receives  a  vessel  of  provisions,  a  present  from  the 
Pope,  42j^.     Disputes  with    Scotland,  it.     Concludes  an  alliance 
witli  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  against  France,  426.     Wolsey  uitro« 
duced  to  him  by  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  428.     The  maxims 
inculcated  by  Wolsey,  i^.     Admits  him  to  his  privy-council,  429. 
Raises  an  army  and  fleet  against  France,  430*     Invades  France  in 
persoft,  433.     The  Emperor  Maximilian  serves  under  him,  and  re- 
ceives pay,  it.     Besieges  Terouane,  434.     Defeats  the  French  at 
the  battle  of  Spurs,  415.    Terouane  capitulates,  $L     Takes  Tour* 
nay,  437.  '   Makes  Wolsey  Bishop  of  Toumay,  ih.      Returns  to 
England,  ib.     Defeats  the  Scots  at  Flodden,  440*      Makes  peace 
with  Scotland,  ii.     Enraged  m  Ferdinand's  alliance  with  France* 
44^.     Peace  with  France,  negociated  by  the  Duke  of  Longuevitte^ 
16.     Terms  of  the  treaty,  443.     The  Princess  Marv,  Henry*s  sister, 
married  to  Lewis,  who  dies  quitkly  after,  ik.     His  disgusts  against 
Francis  I.   of   France,  iv,  11.      Is   persuaded   by  W^sey  to   de- 
liver up  Toumay,  i^.     Forms  pretensions  to  the  empire,  but  is  too 
late,  18.      His  pohtical  advantages  lessened  by  the  defects  of  his 
temper,  20.     Is  visited  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  2i*     Goes  over 
to  Ardbres  to  visit  Francis,  by  Wolsey^s  persuasion,  who  reguhtes  the 
ceremonial  of  their  meeting,  27.     Instance  of  his  delicacy  tovrards 
Francis,  it.      His  return  of  Francis's  familiarity  and  confidence, 
23«     Grand  tournament  held  by  them,  24.     Visits  the  Emperor  and 
Margaret   of   Savoy  at  Gravelines,  i^.      His   endeavours  to  me- 
diate a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  Francis  frustrated,  26.     An 
alliance  concluded  by  Wolsey  between  him  and  the  Eniperor,  with 
the  Pope,  against '  Francis,  ii»     Trial  and  execmdon  ot  the  Duke 
of  Buckingmini,  22.      Writes  against  the  opinions  of  Luther  the 
Reformer,  36.      Receives  the  tifle  of  Defender  of  the  Fatti  from 
the  Pope,  it.      Is  sharply  answered  by  Luther,  iL     Is  again  vi- 
sited by  the  Emperor  Charles,  whom  he  instals  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  40.     Declares  war  against  France,  ih.     Operations  agamst 
Scotland,  43.      His  father's  treasure  being  dissipated,  imposes  ar- 
bitrary taxes,  46.  -  Summons  a  parliament,  i^.      Levies  the  grants 
before  the  stipulated  time,  4S.     His  arbitrary  behsviour  to  Edward 
Montague,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  t^.  note.     Sends  a 
force  under  the  Duke* of  Suffolk  to  invade  Picardy,  ci.      A  new 
treaty  between  him  and  the  Emperor  for  the  invasion  of  France,  54* 
Conmdes  aA  alliance  vnth  Louise,  the  Regent  of  France,  on  the 
captivity  of  Francis,  38.     Sends  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  London,  am- 
bassador  to  the  Emperor,  60.      Levies  taxes,  by  Wolsey's  advice, 
without  his  parliament,  61.      Discontents  of  tne  people  on  this 
exertion  of  the  prerogative,  62.     Wolsey  makes  him  a  present  of 
Hampton -court  palace,  64.     Joins  the  holy  league  agauist  the  Em- 
peror, 68.     His  treaties  with  Francis,  70.     Declares,  with  France, 
war  against  the  Emperor,  73.    Account  of  his  scrdplea  with  regard  to 
his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  7^.     Has  a  son  by  Lady 
Catharine  Blount,  77.     Consults  his  prelates,  who  confirm  his  scru- 
ples concerning  his  marriage,  id.     Becomes  enamoured  with  the  Lady 
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Anne  BcJeyn^  79.      Applies  to  the  Pope  for  a  divorce,  iB.      The 
motives  of  the  Pope's  hesitation  in  that  affair,  80.     Lays  the  Pope's 
conduct  before  his  ministers,  and  their  advice  thereupon,  81.     The 
Cardinals  Wplsey  and  Campeggio  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  try  his 
marriage,  85.     The  trial  opened,  87,     The  court  abruptly  prorog^ued 
by  Campeggrio,  00.     Deprives  Wolsey  of  the  -great  seal,  92.     Or- 
ders Wolsey  to  depart  from  York  Palace,  and  confiscates  his  move- 
ables there,  i^.     Orders  him  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  Star-chamber, 
Q3«     Pardons  him,  95.     The  Commons  grant  him  a  dischargre  of 
his  debts,  97.     Sends  Francis  I.  of  France  a  eenerous  acquittal  of  a 
debt  owing  to  him,  08-     A  view  of  bis  inducements  to  break  off 
all  connexion  with  the  court  of  Rome,  99.     The  first  introduction 
of  Dr.  Cranmer  to  him,  loi.     Engages  Cranmer  to  write  in  favour 
of  his  divorce,  ih.     An  examination  into  the  general   question  of 
marriage  within  affinity,  with  reference  to  this  case,  iL     He  obtains 
the  decision  of  many  universities  in  favour  of  his  divorce,  102.     En- 
gages his  nobility  to  write  to  the  Pope  concerning,  103.     Refuses 
tne  Pope's  summons  to  appear  at  Rome,  ib.     Is  concenied  at  Wol- 
sey's  death,  106.     Prosecutes  his  clergy  on  the  statute  of  provisors, 
which  is  compounded  vrith  him  by  the  convocation,  ib*     The  con- 
Tocation  acknowledges  his  supremacy,  with  an  artful  reservation,  ib. 
Issues   a  pardon  to   the  laity  from  the  statute  of  provisors,  107. 
Passes  an  act  against  lev}'^iiig  annates,  iL     The  Commons  reject  a 
bill  to  secure  his  right  of  wardships,  &c.  and  his  conduct  thereupon, 
lo8.     Explains  his  scruples  about  his  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas  Aud- 
ley,  Sjpeaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  109,     His  interview  with 
Francis  at  Boulogne,  iii.     Celebrates  his  marriage  with  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  sb.     Passes  an  act  against  all  appeals  to  Rome,  on  suits  cog- 
nizable in  ecelesiastical  courts,  112.     Publishes  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  ib.     His  marriage  with  Catharine  declared  in^d  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  113.      Birth  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  ib. 
Creates  her  Princess  of  Wales,  ib»     Degrades  Catharine  to  the  quality 
of  Princess-dowager  of  Wales,  ib.     Accident  which  produced  his  final 
breach  with  the  rope,  116.     The  papal  authority  excluded  from  the 
regulation  of  monasteries,  and  election  of  Bishops,  by  parliament,  117. 
The  succession  to  the  crown,  regulated  by  parliament,  118.  Is  declared 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  by  parliament,  120.     Was  the  most  abso- 
lute Prince  in  Europe,  127.     His  hatred  towafds  the  Reformers  ac- 
counted for,  128.     His  courtiers,  how  disposed  with  regard  to  the 
Reformation,  129.    His  passions  made  use' of,  by  both  partiec^if^. .  Is 
abused  personally  by  Friar  Peyto  from  the  pulpit,  134.     Orders  Dr, 
Corren  to  preach  before  him,  who  justifies  him,  ib.     Detects  and  pu- 
nishes t/j€  holy  maid  of  Kent y  and  her  associates,  137.     Fisher,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  executed  for  denying  his  supremacy,  1 39.     Trial  and 
execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  140.     The  court  of  Rome  enraged 
against  .hii^  on  account  of  these  executions,  i3.     Is  desirous  of  a  re- 
conciliation  witli  Pope  Paul  III.,  f^.      Is  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  141.     Renews  his  friendsliip  with  Francis,  and  proposes  mar- 
rying the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  ib.     Remits 
money  to  the  German  Protestants,  142.     Inviteo  over  the  principal 
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German  divines,  142.  Death  of  Catharine  of  Aragony  and  her  dying 
letter  to  him,  143,  His  reply  to  the  Emperor's  advances  toward  an 
accommodation,  144.  Is  disgusted  with  Francis  for  marrying  his 
daughter  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  146.  Appoints  Cromwd  his 
vicar-general,  148.  A  visitation  of  the  monasteries,  ib»  Many  mo- 
nasteries surrender  their  revenues,  i^o.  Their  doors  opened,  i3« 
The  lesser  monasteries  suppressed  by  parliament,  i5*  Becomes  jealous 
of  Queen  Anne,  155.  His  jealousy  strengthened  by  the  calumnies  of 
the  Viscountess  of  Rochford,  i^.  Becomes  enamoured  with  the  Lady 
Jane  Seymour,  156.  Orders  the  Queen  and  some  of  her  attendants 
to  be  confined,  157.  The  Queen's  letter  to  him,  158.  Trial  of  the 
Queen,  1 59.  Marries  the  Lady  Jane  Seymoiur  the  next  day  after  Anne 
Boleyn's  execution,  162.  Receives  the  Princess  Mary  into  favour  on 
her  compliance  with  the  acknowledgement  of  his  supremacy,  iB» 
The  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  illegitimated  by  pai*liament,  163* 
Articles  of  hath  framed  by  convocation,  and  corrected  by  him,  i66. 
Remarks  on  his  skill  in  conducting  the  alterations  in  religion,  ib* 
Discontents  excited  among  the  people  by  the  dispersed  monks,  170* 
An  insurrection  against  him,  headed  by  Dr.  Mackrel,  171.  Prevails 
on  the  insurgents  to  desert  their  chief,  who  is  executed,  il»  An  in« 
surrection  termed  the  Pilgrimage  of  GracCf  raised  in  the  north,  by 
Mr.  Aske,  ih*  His  manircsto  against  them,  1 74.  The  insurrection 
suppressed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1 75.  Prince  Edward  born,  and 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  176.  Negociates  with  the  German  pro- 
testants  but  without  effect,  177.  , Allows  only  single  copies  of  the 
Bible  to  be  chained  in  some  churches,  with  restnctions  as  to  the 
reading  of  it,  ib*  Suppresses  the  larger  monasteries,  178.  Pillages 
the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  bums  his  bones,  182.  Makes 
liberal  grants  of  the  revenues  of  the  religious  houses,  183.  Erects 
fix  new  bishoprics,  Westminster,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Bristol, 
Chester,  and  Gloucester,  ib.  The  rage  expressed  against  him  by  the 
court  of  Rome  on  his  suppression  of  the  rehgrious  houses,  184* 
Procures  Cardinal  Pole  to  be  dismissed  -from  his  leeantine  charge  in 
Flanders,  186.  Executes  some  noblemen  who  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  Pole,  i87.  Declares  against  the  authority  of  the 
council  ot  Mantua,  i88.  Is  obstinately  attached  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence,  189.  Enters  into  a  formal  djsputation  with  Lam* 
bert  concerning  the  eucharist,  if^i.  Sentences  Lambert  to  the 
stake,  192.  Passes  the  bill  of  six  articles  for  abolishing  diversity  of 
opinions  in  religion,  194.  The  parliament  grants  the  force  of  laws 
to  his  proclamations,  196.  Propounds  a  question  to  the  judges  re- 
specting the  power  of  parliament  in  attainders,  198;  The  abbey- 
lands  confirmed  to  him  by  parliament,  199.  Grants  a  general  pos- 
session of  the  Bible,  200.  Solicits  the  Duchess-dowager  of  Longue- 
ville*  in  marriage,  201.  Is  refused  by  Francis,  on  account  of  her 
previous  contract  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  ib*  Demands  Anne  of 
Cleves  of  her  father,  202.  Sees  her  privately  and  dishkes  her,  ib. 
Marries  her,  nevertheless,  from  political  motives,  204.  His  disgust 
increases,  ib*  Complains  to  parliament  of  the  diversity  of  religions, 
205.  Creates  Cromwel  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  ib. 
Obtains  of  parliament  a  dissolution  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
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Jbruadem  or  Kni^tB  of  Malta,  205*  Requim,  and  with  ibMcult^ 
obtains,  grants  from  pariiament  and  conTocation,  206.  Fixes  hm 
a£FectionB  on  the  Lady  Catharine  Howards  207.  Is  influenced  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  to  commit  Cromwel  to  the  Tower,  ao8.  C>om'- 
wel's  moTine  letter  to  him,  i^»  Is  divorced  from  Anne  of  Cleresy 
209*  Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  21 1.  Marries  Ca^ 
tharine  Howard,  $h»  Persecutes  the  Reformers,  212.  Makes  a 
progress  into  the  north,  21 3*  Exhorts  the  King  of  Scotland  to  seize 
the  church  revenues,  216.  James  evades  a  promised  interview  with 
him,  217.  Is  informed  ^y  Cranmer  of  the  Queen's  dissolute  con- 
duct, 218.  The  Queen  attainted  with  her  associates,  219 ;  and 
executed,  221.  Dissolves  divers  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  found- 
ations, and  seizes  their  revenues,  H.  Extorts  a  surrender  of  chapter-' 
lands  from  divers  bishops,  i^«  Ireland  erected  into,  a  kingdom,  and 
added  to  his  titles,  sL  note*  Mitigates  the  penalties  of  the  six 
articles,  so  far  as  regards  the  marriage  of  priests,  222.  Appoints  a 
commission  to  establish  a  religion  tor  the  nation,  iB*  Wntes  and 
publishes  his  Irutiiuiion\f  a  Chruiian  Man^  223.  Publishes, the  £nr- 
dition  of  a  Chrlitian  Mofif  224.  Prohibits  the  lower  classes  of  people 
to  readf  the  scriptures,  ib*  Reviews  and  alters  the  mass*books,  225. 
Suppresses  the  interludes  in  ridicule  of  the  former  superstitions,  tb* 
Publishes  a  manifesto  previous  to  his  war  with  Scothuid,  227.  Sir 
Robert  Bowes  defeated  by  the  Scots,  228.  Battle  of  Solway,  229« 
Death  of  James,  230.  Proposes  a  marriage  to  the  Scots  nobles,  be- 
tween Prince  Edward  and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland,  231.  This 
marriage  contracted  by  treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Arran,  2^3.  Is  dia* 
gusted  with  Francis,  23^;*  Leagues  with  the  Emperor  agamst  Francis, 
236.  Obedience  to  his  Erudition  of  a  Chriuian  Man  enforced  by 
parliament,  238.  Marries  Catharine  Par,  239*  Influences  pariia* 
meal  to  restore  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  their  right  of 
succession  dependent  on  his  will,  242.  His  regal  style  settled,  243. 
Is  released  by  parliament  from  hu  debts  contracted  by  a  general 
loan,  ib.  Requires  new  loans  from  his  people,  and  raises  the  value 
of  specie,  244.  Exfcofls  a  benevolence  from  his  people,  ib*  In- 
vades Scotland,  and  bums  Edinburgh^  245.  Concerts  an  invasion 
of  France  with  the  Emperor,  ib.  Passes  over  to  France,  and  leanres 
the  Queen  Regent,  246.  Takes  Boulogne,  247*  Charles  makes  a 
separate  peace  with  Francis,  ib.  Returns  to  England,  248.  Subsidiea 
granted  him  by  parliament  and  convocation,  251.  Obtains  a  par- 
oamentary  grant  of  university  revenues,  which  he  declines,  ib*  The 
f;ro8s  flattery  of  parliament  to  him,  252.  His  speech  on  proroguing 
It,  ib.  Sends  the  Earl  ci  Hertford  with  forces  over  to  Cabis,  253. 
Makes  peace  with  France  and  Scotland,  Hf.  His  high  encomiimi  ca 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  at  h»  death,  255.  Protecto  Ctanmer  against  the 
cabals  of  his  catholic  courtiers,  ih.  The  Queen's  tiender  care*of  him 
in  his  illness,  258.  Orders  her  to  be  impeached  for  heresy,  %$o^ 
Her  prudent  caution  in  evading  this  danger,  ib.  Abuses  Wriothesefy 
on  his  caminflT  to  take  the  Queen  to  the  Tower,  260.  Comnuts  tlw 
Dttke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  the  Tower,  262*  Tnaland 
execution  of  Surrey,  263.  Expedites  the  procecdin|rs  against  Nor- 
folk»  26f.     Orders  him  for  execution,  H*    Dies,  265.    His  beluu 
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tfouf  atlii8deatli,s6j;.  The  sooceadon  how  settled  by  his  wfflitf.  fib 
character,  266.  The  number  of  parliaioeiits  summoned  by  him,  368* 
His  rigorous  and  contradictory  statutes  against  heresy  and  treason* 
269*  A  recapitulation  of  his  statutes,  $h*  His  military  laws,  270.^ 
Tonnage  and  poundage  arbitrarily  levied  by  him,  272*  State  o£ 
commerce  in  this  reign,  27^.  His  laws  to  restrain  the  decay  of 
tillage,  and  throwing  lands  mto  pasturage,  277*  His  attention  to 
the  advancement  of  literature,  279*  Last  of  uie  regency  appointed 
by  his  will  during  the  n^nority  of  Edward  VI.,  282. 

Aaryt  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  his  death  and  chaiactert 
vi.  62. 

— ,  Bishop  of  Winchester.     Sfe  Wtncheiter* 

■  ■  n.  of  France,  his  character,  iv.  205.     His  conduct  towards  the 

protestant  league  in  Germany,  ib*  Makes  an  ineffectual  attempt  on 
Boulogne,  3  3  5.  His  treaty  with  England  for  the  surrender  of  Bou* 
k>gne,  342.  Agrees  to  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
and  Edward  VI.,  ib*  Invades  Germany,  in  favour  of  Maurice, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  382.  The  Emperor  repulsed  from  Metz,  ib^ 
Montmorency  defeated,  at  St.  Quintin,  434.  Calais  taken,  435. 
Recjuires  the  Queen-do wage^  of  Scotland  to  take  part  in  his  quarrel 
against  England,  440.  Concludes  the  marriage  between  the  Dauphin 
and  the  young  Queen,  Mary  of  Scotland,  t^.  Peace  of  Cateau 
Cambresu  vrith  Spain  and  England,  v.  i6.  Solicits  the  exconmiu- 
nication  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  19.  Orders  the  Dauphin  and  his  Queen 
to  assume  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  i^.  Is  lulled  at  a  touma* 
ment,  20. 

■ IIL  of  France,  his  character  and  first  views  on  his  accession, 

V.  211.  Grants  a  peace  to  the  Hugonots,  212.  Declares  him- 
self as  head  of  the  catholic  league,  but  is  suspected  by  both  parties^ 
fi.  .  Loses  the  good  will  of  his  subjects,  213.  Sends  a  splendid  em- 
baasy  to  Elizabeth,  on  the  intended  marriage  between  her  and  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  241.  Declares  war  against  the  Hugo- 
nots, 268.  Is  defeated  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  %^^*  Is  driven  fii^m 
PariB,t^.  Orders  the  Duke  of  Gnise  and  his  l^rother  to  be  assasainatedt 
356*     Is  assassinated  himsdf,  ^57. 

IV.  of  France,  his  accession,  v.  357.     Receives  aid  from  Queen 


Elizabeth  of  England,  to  oppose  the  catholic  league,  $h.  Possesses 
himself  of  the  suburbs  of*  l4iris,  358.  Battle  of  Y^n6e,  ib.  Is  dis- 
OMicerted  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  ih.  Receives  fresh  assistance  fr^m 
Elizabeth,  359.  361.  Motives  c^  his  changing  his  reli^n,  369. 
Renoimces  the  protestant  frith,  370.  Decuoes  war  against  Spain, 
374.  His  representations  to  h^  aUies  respecting  peace  vrith  Spain, 
387*  Concludes  a  separate  peace,  389.  He  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
uasnown  to  each  other,  entertain  the  same  thoughts  of  establishing  a 
new  system  of  ^licy  in  Europe,  434.  His  passionate  admiration  of 
the  picture  of  Queen  Elizabetn,  527.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  James 
for  the  support  of  the  United  provinces,  vi.  7.  Is  assassinated  by  Ra- 
vaillac,  ^6* 

IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  his  disputes  with  Pope  Gregory  VII. 


about  the  right  of  iavcstitmes,  i.  267.. 
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~  Senry  VI.9  Empefor  of  Germany,  obtains  possession  of  Richard  I.  of 
England,  arrested  by  the  Archduke  Leopold,  ii*  23.  His  igno- 
minious treatment  of  him,  24.  Produces  and  accuses  him  before  the 
diet  at  Worms,  26.  Richard's  spirited  answer,  ib.  Is  threatened 
by  the  Pope  with  an  excommunication  for  detaining  him,  27.  Con- 
sents to  release  Richard  on  a  ransom,  28.  Richard's  narrow  escape 
out  of  his  hands,  ib. 

Heftarchjy  Saxon,  in  Britain,  establishment  of,  ii.  26.  See  Kent^  Nor- 
thumberlandf  East  ^uglta^  Mercia,  Essex^  Sujsexy  IVessex. 

Herbert^  attomey-ffcneral,  impeaches^  by  the  King's  order.  Lord  Kim- 
bolton,  and  the  five  commoners,  vi.  467.     Is  impeached  by  the  Com- 

K    mons  for  it,  478. 

Hereford^  Humphry  de  Bohun  Earl  of,  confederates  with  Leicester  and 
other  Barons  against  Edward  L,  ii.  182.  Is  a  party  in  forming  the 
provisions  of  Oxford,  183.  Is  gained  over  by  Prince  Edward  to  the 
royal  catise,  200.  Refuses  to  serve  in  the  expedition  against  Gascony, 
and  his  quarrel  with  the  King  on  the  occasion,  289.  Refuses  to 
attend  the  King  to  Flanders,  i^.  A  new  constable  appointed  in  his 
room  for  that  service,  290.  He  and  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  present  a 
remonstrance  to  him  at  his  departure,  ib.      They  obtain  from  parlia- 

.  ment  a  confirmation  of  the  charters  and  indeomity  for  themiselvesy 
which  are  confirmed  by  the  King  abroad,  291.  Joins  in  the  con- 
federacy of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  against  Piers  Gavaston^ 

335- 

,  Henry  Duke  of,  accuses  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  parliament  in 
Richard  II. 's  time,  iii.  35.  Duel  between  them  stopped  by  the 
King,  36.  Banished  for  ten  years,  ib.  Succeeds  his  father  in  the 
dukedom  of  Lancaster,  37.     See  Lancaster  and  Henry  IV. 

Heresy i  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  enjoining  sherifis  to- 
apprehend  the  preachers  of,  in.  54.  Repealed,  55.  The  repeal  sup- 
pressed by  the  clergy,  ib»  The  law  of  uie  six  articles  for  abolishing^ 
passed,  iv*  194.     See  Articles. 

,  persons  burnt  for,  William  Sautree,  iii.  65.  A  Lollard^  81. 
James  Bainham,  iv.  ^2.  Thomas  Bilney,  133.  Lambert,  193. 
Four  Dutch  anabaptists,  ib.  Dr.  Barnes,  Jerome,  and  Gerard,  212. 
Abel,  Fetherstone,  and  Powel,  213.  Patrick  Hamilton,  in  Scot- 
land, 214.  Anne  Ascue,  Nicholas  Belenain,  John  Lassels,  and  John 
Adams,  258.  Wishart  the  Scots  Reformer,  297.  Joan  Bocher,  and 
Van  Paris,  324.  Rogers  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  411.  Hooper, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  412.  Sanders,  ib.  Taylor  Parson  of  Mad- 
ley,  Uf»     Philpot,  Archbishop  of  Winchester,  413.     Ferrar,  Bishop 

.  of  Sc.  David's,  414.  Ridley  Bishop  of  London,  and  Latinlb:  of 
Worcester,  ib.  Hunter  an  apprentice,  415.  Thomas  Hawkes,  ib^ 
A  woman  at  Guernsey  and  her  infant,  ib.  An  express  commissioQ 
issued  more  effectually  to  extirpate  it,  419.  A' prodamation  reo* 
dering  the  possession  of  heretical  books  capital,  ib.  An  estimate  of 
the  number  of  persons  burnt,  ib.  Archbishop  Cranmer  burnt,  430. 
Walter  Mill,  in  Scotland,  v.  23.  Two  Arians,  by  James  L,  vi.  163, 
A  madman,  ib. 

Hereticsf  old  law  for  burning  of|  repealed}  viii.  332. 

Hcrtwordi 
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Here^arJf  an  £a<t  Anglian  nobleman^  assemblee  his  foUowerft,  ami 
shelters  himself  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  u  250.  Reduced  by  William  th^ 
Conqueror,  and  received  into  favour,  261. 

HtrtoU  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  what,  i.  225,  noU% 

Herrusy  Lord,  is  sent  by  Mafy  Queen  of  Scots,  then  in  England,  to 
Elizabeth,  to  express  her  readiness  to  justify  herself  as  to  her  hus- 
band's murder,  v.  1^2.  His  fluctuating  conduct  in  this  negotiation^ 
133*  Is  appointed  by  Mary  one  of  the  commissioners  in  this  cause» 
134.  Refuses  to  answer  Murray's  allegations  against  Mary  at  Hamp^ 
ton  Court,  140.  He  and  his  associates  break  up  the  conference,  143. 
Elizabeth's  reply  to  them,  144. 

Herringsy  battle  of>  between  Sir  John  Fastolf  and  the  Count  of  Dunois, 
iii*  140. 

Hertford^  Earl  of^  son  of  the  pf otector  Somerset,  is  privately  married  to 
tl^  Lady  Catharine  Grey,  v.  6i.  Is  with  his  Lady  conunitted  to  the 
Tower,  621  Is  prosecuted  in  the  star-chamber^  tb.  Is  released  on 
his  wife's  death,  tbt 

■  — ,  Marquis  of,  anecdotes  of  bis  life,  vi.  502.     Is  made  governor 

to  the  Prince,  ih*  Raises  forces  for  the  King,  and  is  named  general 
of  the  western  counties,  ib.  ts  sent  with  J^inCe  Maurice  into  the 
West,  518.    Battle  of  Lansdown,  ib. 

Hexhamf  battle  of,  between  Montacute,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  War^ 
wick,  and  the  Lancastrians,  iii.  ^24. 

Heyk,  Serjeant,  his  extraordinary  assertion  of  the  legal  prerogative  in 
the  House  of  Gonunons,  in  tlie  reign  of  Queen  Ehzabeth,  v.  532. 

ffialaif  Peter,  sent  ambasrador  from  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon,  to 
Henry  VII.,'  tb  negotiate  a  marnage  between  Prince  Arthur  and  the 
Infanta  Catharine,  lii.  377.  Negotiates  a  truce  between  Henry  and 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  ib. 

Hickesy  Dr.,  his  account  bf  a  Saxon  sodalitium  or  compact,  i.  206. 

High  commission,  or  ecclesiastical  ^onunission,  ongm  of  that  court, 
v.  262.  Its  great  power  and  arbitrary  exertion  of  it,  263.  Its  powers 
extended  by  Uie  Queen,  265.  AC4.  The  Commons  remonstrate  against 
this  court,  vu  54.  One  established  in  Scotland,  89.  A  review  of  the 
offences  xrognizable  by  this  court,  158.     Its  authority  moderated  by 


this  court,  vu  54.  One  estabhshed  in  Scotland,  89.  A  review  of  the 
offences  xrognizable  by  this  court,  158.  Its  authority  moderated  by 
James  I.,  fj.  Is  abolished  in  Scotland  by  the  general  assembly,  334. 
Is  abolished  in  England  by  parliament,  420.     Is  revived  by  King 


James  IL,  viii.  267. 
ffigblandfrsf  and  Irish^  the  same  people,  i.  473.     Came  originally  from 

the  Irish,  iL 
ffigbwajif  the  first  toll  mentioned  for  repairing,  ii.  496.     The  first  ge* 
•    neral  law  for  the  repair  of,  by  parish  duty,  iv.  449. 
HUtoHanif   monkish^  a  character  of,  i.  28. 
•ffhi^ryf  ancient,  causes  of  its  uncertainty  pointed  out,  i.  1. 18. 
Hobbeif  a  c)uuracter  of  his  philosophy  and  politics,  vii.  346.    His  death,  ib* 
Hobbj^  Sir  Philip,  is  employed  by  the  protector  Somerset  to  solicit  an 

alliance  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  but  fails,  iv.  333.     His  account 


of  his  negotiation,  334. 
Holgatey  Archbishop  of  York,  is  imprisoned  on  the  accession  of  Queeil 

Holland 
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I  N  6  E  X< 

Holland*     See  Netherlands  and  United  Provincei. 

HoUingshed^  his  account  of  the  manner  of  living  among  the  cottUOOtt 

people  just  preceding  his  time,  iv.  449*     Curious  remarks  f>y  him  of 

the  growth  of  luxury,  462. 
HoUut  forcibly  detains  the  ^eaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  chair 

until  a  remonstrance  is  passed  against  tonnage  and  poundage,  vi.  275* 

His  sentence  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  276,     Is  impeached  by 

the  King,  467.     Proposes  the  declaring  the  Generals  of  the  ^arfia- 

mentary  army  traitors,  vii.  131.    Is  made  a  Lord  by  Charles  II«»  350. 

When  ambassador  at  Paris,  endeavours  to  make  the  French  take  part 

with  the  English  against  the  Dutch,  404.     Is  sent  ambassador  to  treat 

with  the  Dutch  at  fireda,  419.     Agrees  to  favour  the  iutrigues  of 

France,  but  refuses  to  accejpt  a  bribe,  viii.  43,  note. 
Holtoway^  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  is  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Mon^ 

mouth's  conspiracy,  viii.  198. 
Holme/,    Sir  Robert,   his  expedition  agiainst  the  Dutch  settlements, 

vii.  399.     Bums  a  fleet  of  Dutch  ships  in  harbour,  414.     His  attempt 

on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  478. 
Holy  Land*     See  Cruiades. 
Homeldon,  battle  of,  between  the  Piercies  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 

iif.  6^. 
Honultesp  twelve,  published  to  be  read  to  the  people,  iv.  291.     Bishop 

Gardiner's  objections  to  them,  293.     The  slavish  principles  inculcated 

in  them,  v.  468. 
Honoriusy  Pope,  his  avaricious  demands  on  the  c^etgj,  ii«  169. 
Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  is  imprisoned  on  the  accession  of  Queen 

Mary,  iv.  376.     Is  cruelly  burvt  for  heresy,   412.      An  account 

of  his  scruples  at  consecration,   and  the  compromise  he  obtained* 

V.  150. 
Hops,  the  planting  of,  much  increased  in  the  reign  of  James  I*,  vL  183* 
Hopton,  Sir  Ralph,  reduces  Comwal  for  Charles  £,  vi.  515.     Is  defeated 

at  Torrington,  vii.  62, 
Horn-castle,  battle  of,  between  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  the  royaUstSi^ 

vi.535- 
Horses  forbid  to  be  exported  by  Henry  VII.,  iii.  401. 
Hospitality,  causes  and  effects  of  the  decay  of,  in  England,  v.  487.     . 
Hotham,  Sir  John»  is  by  the  House  of  Commons  made  goyexviox  of  HuU, 

vi.  479.     Refuses  the  King  admittance  intoHuU,  489*    Is  detected  in 

an  intention  of  giving  up  the  pkce^  and  is,  with  his  son,  sent  up  t9 

London  and  executed,  535.  « 

Hotspur*     See  Piercy. 
Hoivard,   Sir  Edward,   admiral,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  destroys 

Barton  the  Scots  pirate,  iii.  425.     Ravages  the  coast  of  France,  431. 

Is  killed  in  an  engagement  in  Conquet  harbour»  ib*     His  idea  of  na« 

▼al  courage,  ih.  note* 
'  J  Lord,  commands  the  main  body  of  the  EngUdi  army  at  the 

battle  of  Flouden,  iii.  438.     Created  garl  of  Surrey,  440* 
— ,   Lady  Catharine,  becomes  the  object  of  the  affections,  of 

Henry  VIIl.,  on  bis  disgust  against  Anne  of  Cleves,  iv.aoy.    Is 

married  to  Henry,  211.    Is  accused  to  the  King  of  iAcootinencyi  218* 

Her 
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Mrt  CttJ^ndoD,  iip*  Is^attaifited  by  paxlianeAt,  ii6*  fielieaded 
with  the  Viscountess  of  Roc)ifcTd,  23 1. 

Jffofffordf  Lady  Frances,  is  married  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  vi.  6^.  Receiver 
him  from  his  travels  wit^  obstinate  disgust,  i^.  Contracts  a  familiarity 
withCarre  Viscount  Rochester,  f^.  Procufes  th^  disgrace  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  68*  Is  divbrced  and  married  to  Carre,  then  Earl  of  Somfer* 
•et,  70.  Proclues  Overbury  to  be  poisoned,  U.  Is  foimd  guilty  of 
Overbury*8  death,  77*     Is  pardoned,  78,     Dies  in  obscuHty,  f^.  . 

■  ...  f  Lord,  one  o^the  cabal  of  six,  his  evidence  ag^nsi  Lord  Russel^ 
viii.  190.  Gives  evidence  against  Algernon  Sidney,  197. ;  and  against 
Hambden,  ip8. 

Buherty  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  chief  justiciary,  punishes  Fitz* 
Osbertr  a  licentious  lawyer,  ii.  37.  Assists  John,  in  his  claim  to  the 
succession  on  Richard's  death,  41  •  Sununons  a  synod  by  his  legantine 
authority,  $6.     Dies,  \f. 

f  a  servant  of  Earl  Bothwel,  is  executed  for  the  murder  of  Dam^ 
ley,  and  charees  Queen  Mary  with  being  accessary  to  it,  v.  i42« 

■■  de  Burgh,  chief  justiciary,  is  chosen  joint  protector  of  the  realm 

with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke^i 
iL  152.  Takes  Rockingham  Castle  on  the  Earl  of  Albemarle's  rebel- 
lion, 153.  Executes  Constantine  Fitz-Amulf  and  his  associates  for  a 
rebellious  riot  in  London,  154.  Obtains  of  the  Pope  a  bull,  declaring 
Henry  III.  of  age  for  government,  155.  His  character,  159.  His 
removal  from  the  ministry,  and  subsequent  vicissitudes,  160. 

Hudibroif  the  event  on  which  that  poem  was  founded,  vii.  332.  Cha^* 
racter  of  that  performance,  viii.  337. 

Hudion^t  Bay  Company,  its  charter  when  first  granted,  viii.  329. 

HugonotSf  or  French  Protestants*  See  ConSe ;  CoUgnl  $  Navarre^ 
Anthony  King  of ;  Guisej  Medicu,  Catharine  de,  Montmorency ^  &c.— 
Battle  of  Dreux,  572.  Battle  of  St.  Dennis,  and  siege  of  Chartres, 
186.  The  court  agrees  to  an  acconunodation,  ii,  A  scheme  formed 
for  seizing  the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  the  Admiral  Coligm',  ib.  Battle 
of  Jarnac  and  death  of  Cond6,  f^.  Battle  of  Moncontour,  i88« 
Charles  marries  his  sister  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  20  j.  The  Queen 
of  Navarre  poisoned,  iB*  Massacre  of  Paris,  i^.  Are  caluminated  at 
foreign  courts  to  palliate  these  barbarities,  206*  Take  arms  again, 
209.  Make  peace  with  Henrv  III.,  2 1 2*  The  -catholic  league  formed 
against  them  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  i3.  War  declared  against  them 
again,  268.  Assistance  sent  to  the  King  of  Navarre  by  Elizabeth,  355. 
The  English  ships  sent  against  Rochefle  desert,  vi.  208.  The  Dutch 
assist  the  Frendi  in  reducing  that  town,  209.  Rochelle  reducedf 
263.  A  toleration  continued  to  them,  i6.  Are  persecuted  and 
driven  out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  e&t  of  KantZ| 
viii.  243.  ^ 

Jffully  a  magazine  formed  there  by  the  parliament,  and  Sir  John  Ho* 
tham  appointed  governor,  vi.  479.  The  King  refused  admittanoe 
intoy  48^. 

ffumcf  Lord,  prpcures  the  regency  of  Scotland  to  be  conferred  on  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  iv.  6.'  Is  traduced  to  di^'Regent,  7,  Makes  war 
againit  the  Regent^  liul »  P^  to  death,  8« 
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HunUf  Sir  David,  assassinates  Darcy,  warden  of  the  marches  in  S<Sot' 
landy  iv,  8.        ;, 

,  Lord|  joins  a  confederacy  of  Scotch  nobks,  to  protect  Prince 
James  against  the  attempts  of  Bothwel,  and  to  punish  the  murderers 
of  DaniSeyy  v.  119.  Surrounds  Mary  and  Bothwel,  in  Borthwic 
Castle,  who  escape  from  him,  ib. 

Lord,  signs  a  protestation  against  the  liturgy  in  Scotland^ 


vi.  329, 

Hunter f  an  apprentice,  burnt  for  heresy,  iv.  415. 
Htuhandrjy   remarks  on  the  regulations  to  promote  it,  enacted  by 

Henry  VII^  iii.  403- 
Hussy  John,  burnt  for  heresy  by  the  council  of  Constance,  iii.  1 19* 
Hydcy  Sir  Edward,  is  made  Chsuicellor,  and  created  Earl  of  Clarendon, 

▼ii.351.     Set  Clarendon* 


TAMAIC4%  the  island  of,  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Pen  and  Ve* 
nables,  vii.  25c. 

Janu9 1,  of  England,  an  examination  into  his  pretensions  to  the  crown* 
vi.  I.  His  succession  admitted  by  EUzabeth  on  her  deathbed,  2. 
Forbids  the  resort  of  people  to  him  on  his  journey  to  London,  3. 
His  profuse  distribution  o£  titles,  ih»  His  partiality  to  his  coun- 
trymen, f^.  Receives  embassies  of  congratulation,  6.  Concludes  a 
treaty  with  f*rance,  for  the  support  of  the  United  Provinces,  7. 
A  conspiracy  against  him  detected,  8.  Summons  a  conference  of 
dirines  at  Hampton-court,  on  points  of  faith  and  religious  disd^ 
pline,  lo.  Why  averse  to  the  Puritans,  ii.  His  behaviour  at  th* 
conference,  13.  His  reply  wh^n  solicited  in.  favour  of  prophesyines, 
14.  Sununons  a  parliament,  %b.  Orders  that  no  outlaw  shall  be 
chosen,  18.  Orders  the  Commons  to  confer  with  the  Judges  con- 
cerning the  election  of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin,  an  outlaw,  19.  Com* 
promises  the  aifair  with  them,  th*  His  mistaken  notions  of  govern- 
ment and  regal  prerogative,  22.  Calls  in  ^d  annuls  all  patents  for 
monopolies,  2«.  JPublic  spirited  attempts  of  the  Commons,  24. 
Is  desiroUli  of  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  25.  The  Com* 
mons  backward  in  mnting  supplies  to  him,  26.     Prorogues  the  par- 

.  liament,  27.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Spain,  tb*  His  ei^emess  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  28.  Why  ignorant  of  foreign  pohtics,  29.  Is 
strict  in  executing  the  penal  laws  against  papists,  30.  History  of  the 
gunpowder  conspiracy,  31.  Receives,  obscure  hints  of  it,  34.  His 
speech  to  parluunent  on  this  occasion,  38.  Hia  religious  sendmenta 
explained,  ib.  Remarks  on  his  speech  in  fiavour  of  the  projected  unioa 
of  the  two  kincrdoms,  40.   Assumes  the  style  of  King  ot  Great  Britain* 

.  42f  Checks  the  Commons  in  an  intended  petition  against  popish  recu* 
sants,  and  for  lenity  toward  the  Puritans,  43.  Lays  open  ms  necessities 
to  parliament,  but  is  mortified  with  a  refusal  of  suitable  suppfies,  4& 
Causes  of  the  present  poverty  of  the  crown,  47,  How  induced  to  ar* 
bitrary  exertions  of  his  prerogative,  49.  A  spirit  discoverable  among 
tbe  Commons  for  reforming  t^e  constitution  gn  free  prih^iplet,  51. 
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Owns  proclamations  not  to  be  equal  to  laws,  but  pleads  precedents  and 
utility  £Dr  theoiy  52.  Enters  into  a  treaty  for  rehnquismnent  of  ward-> 
ships  and  pufreyance,  54.  His  jpleasant  conceit  on  the  occasion,  ib. 
mote*  Procures  Vorstius,  an  Arminian  professor  of  divinity,  to  be  ba* 
nished  from  the  United  Provinces,  57.  How  induced  at  length  to 
alter  his  opinion  of  the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  166.  Founds  a  col- 
lege at  Chelsea,  for  the  refutation  of  Papists  and  Puritans,  167.  His 
plan  for  th^  civilizing  Ireland,  c8.  Death  and  character  ot  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  62.  Marries  Uk  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector 
Palatine,  63*  His  rapid  promotion  of  Robert  Carre,  a  young  Scots 
•  gentleman,  64.  Undertakes  his  education,  ib.  Unites  the  families 
of  Howard  and  Devereux  by  marriage,  66.  Is  prevailed  on  to  pro- 
cure the  divorce  of  Lady  Essex,  60.  Creates  Carre  Earl  of  Somerset, 
70.  Raises  money  by  the  sale  of^  titles,  71.  Calls  a  parliament,  ih. 
jDissolves  it  in  anger,  and  imprisons  some  of  the  members,  73*  In- 
stance of  his  indiscretion  in  political  conversation,  74.  Young  George 
Villiers  introduced  to  him,  76.  Makes  Villiers  his  cup-bearer,  th* 
Is  informed  of  the  secret  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  death,  77*  Orders 
a  strict  inquiry  into  the  a£Fair,  ih*  Pardons  Somerset  and  his  lady9 
78*  His  conduct  in  this  instance  extenuated,  79.  Creates  Villiers 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  ib.  and  Lord  High  Admiral,  ib.  Delivers  up 
the  cautionary  towns  to  the  Dutch  for  money,  8o*  His  motives  to 
this  composition  explained,  ib.  Proposes  to  visit  Scotland,  83*  His 
former  endeavours  to  establish  episcopal  authority  in  Scotland,  84* 
Proposes  to  the  Scots  parliament  a  law,  for  the  government  of  the 
church  to  be  vested  in  him  and  the  Bishops,  89*  Is  forced  to  drop  the 
act,  90.  Summons  a  meeting  of  Scots  Bishops  and  clergy  at  St.  An- 
drews, ib.  Is  referred  by  them  to  a  general  assembly,  ib*  Reluctance 
of  the  general  assembly  m  admitting  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  him, 
ib*  AUows,  by  proclamation  in  Englandt  sports  and  exercises  on  the 
Sunday,  02.  Releases  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  grants  permission  for 
his  expe<ution  to  Guiana,  94*  Executes  Raleigh  on  his  return,  99. 
Why  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Elector  Palatine  as  King  of  Bohe- 
mia, 103*  The  nation  discontented  at  his  inactivity  in  the  Elector's 
cause,  104.  Obtains  supplies  from  parliament,  107.  His  reply  to 
the  representation  of  grievances,  io8.  Fall  of  the  Chancellor  Bacon, 
lOO*  Prorogues  the  parliament,  1 10.  Recals  his  patents  for  mono- 
poues,  and  redresses  grievances,  1 1 1.  The  Commons  remonstrate  to 
nim  in  favour  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  against  the  Spanish  match» 
112.  Reproves  the  House  for  this  measure,  113.  They  repeat  their 
remonstrance,  1 14.  His  behariour  to  the  committee  wno  present  it, 
115*  Tears  the  protestation  of  the  Commons  out  of  their  journals, 
116.  Dissolves  the  parliament,  and  punishes  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition, ibm  The  remarks  of  both  parties  on  these  disputes  between 
him  and  the  parliament,  1 18.  Negotiates  with  the  Emperor  in  £iivour 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  1 22*  Persuades  him  to  submission,  1 24.  His 
want  of  spirit  ridiculed  abroad,  i^.  His  efforts  to  conclude  the 
Spanish  match,  ib.  His  consent  obtained  for  Prince  Charles's  journey 
to  Spain,  which  he  repents  afterwards,  130.  Is  bullied  by  Buck- 
ingham into  compliance,  131.  Concessions  in  favour  of  the  catholic 
region  made  by  him  in  tlie  marriage  tre^y,  135.     Yields  to  Buck- 
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iagham's  oppoBition  to  the  fnlit<^  1 17*  Assents  to  BucktagiiMi'tf  in. 
aincere  representation  of  the  mSbvc  to  parliamentf  141.      Amel  to  1^ 

.  yr^r  with  Spain,  14s.  Endeavours  to  justify  the  Earl  of  Middesex, 
impeached  by  the  Commonsy  144.  Begins  to  estrange  himself  from 
Buckingham^  146'  Retciyes  intimations  of  Buckingham's  schemea 
from  the  Spanish  ambassadoo  147*  Sends  forces  to  assist  tke  Dutch 
Ugainst  Spain»  149.  Enters  into  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  Charles 
with  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  France,  iL  Undertakes  the  recovery 
of  the  Palatinate,  but  to  no  {purpose,  151.  Dies,  155.  tiis  cha- 
racter, ih.  Character  of  his  Qiieen,  154.  '  The  number  of  P^rs 
created  by  him,  iL  His  moderation  in  causes  tried  before  the  court 
of  high  commission,  i^8«  Two  Arians  burnt  in  his  reiguy  163*  A 
review  of  manners  during  this  reign,  166.  Discouraged  the  gentry 
living  in  town,  169*  Instance  of  his  liberality,  175.  His  Attentk>n 
to  the  navy,  i8o»  His  aversion  to  tobacco,  188.  ..His  eharacter  aS  a 
writer,  iq6.     Ifis  reason  for  expelling  Toby  Matthews  from  the 

.  House  of-Commons,  f;^o*  His  notions  of  the  regal  power,  fnrta  his 
book  of  Tie  true  laws  of  free  monarchies,  553.  Inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  j;^^.  Remarks  on  his  admi« 
nistration  iq  general^  560.  Is  acknowledged  by  pai'liament  to  have 
allowed  more  freedom  of  debate  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  §G6^ 
The  general  notions  of  the  English  government  at  this  time,  iit 
Testimony  of  the  advantages  derived  froin  his  peaceable  dispositioiit 

Jfamet  II.,  his  accession  and  fifst  professionsi  yiii.  2 15.  Orders  by  pro* 
.  damation  a  continuance  of  the  customs  and  excise,  116;  Goes  pub« 
licly  to  mass,  917.  Sends  an  a^ent  tg  the  Pope,  ib.  His  reception 
of  the  exclusionists,  2i8«^  His  attachment  to  Mrs*  Sedk]^  stQ, 
Summons  a  parliament,  220«  His  Speech  to  parliament  on  die  sub* 
ject  of  his  revenue,  1^.  I^ceives  a  g^ant  of  his  revenue  during  lifie^ 
2^4.  Monmouth's  rebellion  suppressed,  229.  Hia  undisguised  and 
peremptory  language  to  parfiament,  230.  I^orogues,  and  after  dis« 
solves  it,  242.  Remarks  on  his  imprudence  with  respect  to  religion, 
ib*     His  resolute  exertion  of  the  dispensing  power,  244.     Endeavour* 

.  to  establish  it  by  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  ib>  Displaces  four 
judges,  247.  Brings  four  popish  Lords  into  the  privy  council,  25#« 
His  violent  measures  for  the  establishment  of  popery  in  Ireland^  25 1« 
.  Jlevives  the  court  of  high  commission,  254*  Issues  a  declaration  of 
general  indulgence,  and  suspends  the  penal  lairs  against  noncohf 
£>rmity,  ^^6*  Suspends  all  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
.  grants  a  general  liberty  of  conscience,  257.  Pays  court  to  the^difrr 
senters,  258*  Sends  a  solemn  embassy  to  Rome,  ifio^  Four  catholic 
^ishops  consecrated,  262.  Dissolves  the  parliament,  M.  Recom- 
mends a  Benedictine  to  a  degree  at  Cambridge,  264.  His  contest 
with  Magdalen^ollege,  265.  Repeats  his  declaration  of  indulgence, 
and  orders  it  to  be  read  in  churches,  267.  Commifis  six  BisnopSt 
with  the  Primate,  to  the  Tower,  for  petitioning  against  the  decbra* 
tion  of  indulgence,  269.  Orders  Gifford,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  to 
be  elected  president  of  Magdalen-college,  273,  Birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  ib.  Applies  to  the  Prince. of  Orange  for  his  concurrence 
in  lus  schemesi  279.     She>vs  iiis  displeasure  against  the  I^tc^.  f8t« 
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Xtinfeiined  by  Lewis  XIV.  of  the  Prince  of  Orange VscTieinee,  287-. 
DisaTOWB  Lewis's  memorial  to  the  States  in  his  favoiu-y  289.  His 
anny  and  nary  become  disaffected  and  mutinous,  c3.  Retracts  his 
measures,  291.  The  Prince  of  Orange  lands  at  Torbay,  294.  His 
chief  officers  and  soldiery  desert  him,  295.  Is  deserted  by  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  and  the  Princess  Anne,  296*  His  consternation 
at  his  misfortunes,  297.  Issues  writs  for  a  new  parliament,  and  sends 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Princess  of  Orange,  298*  Sends- 
away  the  Queen  and  Prince,  and  flies,  301.  Is  seized  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  brought  back  to  London,  303.  Embarks  for  France,  305* 
his  character,  i^« 

Jameti  son  of  Robert  Kinff  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I.,  taken  pri- 
soner and  educated  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  iii.  75.  His  father 
dies,  ih.  Carried  to  France  br  Henry  v.,  114,  Restored  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  128*     Murdered,  129. 

-  IL  of  Scotland^  general  view  of  his  conduct,  iii.  220.     How 

killed,  ih. 

III.  of  Scotland,  his  character,  iii.  332*     Enters  into  a  seven 


years  truce  with  Henry  VII.,  333.     Murdered,  3«2« 

"   '  of  his  r 


•  IV.  of  Scotland,  succeeds  on  the  murder  of  his  father,  iii*  352. 
Receivesr  Perkin  Warbec,  and  marries  him  to  a  Scots  lady,  371.  In^ 
vades  England  in  conjunction  with  Perkin,  lb»  Makes  a  truce  with 
Heiiry  vfl.,  and  sends  Perkin  away,  378.  Marries  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  386.  Sends  a  fleet  to  assist  the  French  agartist 
Heniy  VIII.,  426.  Ravages  Northumberland,  437.  Loses  his  time 
with  Lady  Ford,  IL  Defeated,  and  supposed  to  be  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Flouden,  439* 

V.  of  Scotland,  is  withdrawn  by  his  mother  Margaret  from  the 


power  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  Regent  of  Scotland,  iv.  7./  Flies  from 
the  power  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  125.  Takes  the  ffovemment  into 
his  own  hands,  ih*  Refuses  to  concur  with  his  uncle  Henry  of  Eng- 
land in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  124.  Assists  Francis  against 
the  Emperor,  145.  Is  married  to  ^Francis's  daughter  Magdalen,  146. 
Deadiof  Queen  Magdalen,  tb.  Is  betrothed  to  tne  Dutchess-dowager 
of  Longueville,  whom  Henry  notwithstanding  solicits  in  marriage, 
201.  She  is  sent  to  Scotland,  ib.  Is  persuaded  by  Henry  to  join  him 
in  his  religious  innovations,  216.  His  clergy  dissuade  him,  ib» 
Henry  publishes  a  manifesto  against  him,  227.  Sir  Robert  Bowes 
defeated  by  the  Lords  Hume  and  Huntlev,  228.     Is  disconcerted  in 

;  his  operations  by  the  ^isafiection  of  his  noi)ility,  229.  Removes  Lord 
Maxwell,  and  appoints  Oliver  Sinclair  general  of  tms  army,  ib.  Bat- 
tle of  SolWay,  iL     His  death  and  character,  230. 

■  ,  Prince,  son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  and  her  husband  Lord 
J[>amley,  born,  v.  100.     Is  pfotected  by  an  association  of  nobiHty 
from  the  attempts  of  Bothwel  to  get  him  into  his  power,  1 16.     His 
mother  forced  to  resign  the  crown,  124.     See  the  nelt  article. 

*  ■  ■  ■  V|*  of  Scotland,  proclaimed  and  crowned,  an  infant,  v.  12J. 
His  party  openly  espoused  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  202.  ^69.  The  Earl 
of  Morton  resigns  the  regency  to  him,  231.  Count  d'Aubigny  is 
sent  by  man  Duke  of  Guise  to  detach  him  from  the  English  interest,  ih* 
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Creates  d- Aubigny  Earl  of  Lenox,  232.  Is  seized  by  an  associadon 
of  t)ie  nobility  from  out  of  the  hands  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  248. 
Suinmons  a  parliament  and  convention  of  estates,  ib.  Receires  an 
embassy  from  Elizabeth,  249.  Is  induced  to  dissemble  his  resent- 
ment  at  his  detention,  250.  Makes  his  escape,  and  summons  his 
friends  to  attend  him,  254.  Walsingham  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  discofer 
his  true  character,  2C5.  Summons  a  parliament,  256.  Writes  a  copy 
of  -verses  in  praise  ol  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  277.  Escapes  from  the  ar- 
tifices of  the  English  ambassador,*  Dr.  Wotton,  279.  Concludes  a 
league  with  Elizabeth  for  their  mutual  defence,  ib.  Licentiousness 
of  nis  clergy,  280.  Remonstrates  to  Queen  Elizabeth  against  the  exe- 
cution of  his  mother,  321.  His  behaviour  on  this  event,  323.  Ptei» 
pares  to  assist  Elizabeth  against  the  Spanish  invasion,  33^  Marries  * 
a  daughter  of  Denmark,  352.  Goes  over  to  Norway  to  fetch. his  bride, 
353.  Philip  of  Spain  excites  conspiracies  against  him,  ^71.  Drives 
^he  catholic  lords  who  combined  against  him  out  of  the  kmgdom,  373*^ 
Negotiates  to  ensure  his  succession  to  England,  421.  Sends  an  em* 
^assy  to  Elizabeth  on  the  suppression  of  Kssex'^  insurrection,  432.  Is 
appointed  heir  to  the  English  crown  by  Elizabeth,  447,  See  Jamef  L 
oT  England* 

Jane  Qrey^  Lady*     See  Grrf . 

JaqueHne^  Countess  Hainault.     See  Halnault* 

Jarnac^  battle  of,  between  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Prince  of  Conde, 
V.  186. 

Icon  BasiTthe^  of  Charles  I.,  an  inquiry  into  its  authenticity,  vii.  153. 
A  character  of  the  work,  154. 

Jda^  the  Saxon  Prince,  arrives  in  Britain,  conquers  Northumberland, 
and  founds  the  kingdom  of  Bemicia,  i.  %$• 

JeffejHu  l^ord  Qhief  Justice,  procures  the  conviction  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
yiii.  187.  His  cruelty  towards  those  who  had  engaged  in  Monmouth's 
Febellion,  233.  Is  rewarded  with  the  chancellorship  and  a  peerage, 
236.  Is  afypointed  one  of  the  commissioners  on  tne  revival  of  the 
court  of  high  conunission,  254,  note.  Declines  in  favour  by  his  ad- 
herence to  tne  protestant  faith,  264.     Is  killed  by  the  tnob,  302. 

Jepbion^  Colonel,  makes  a  motion  in  parliament  for  giving  Cromwel 
the  title  of  King,  vii  269.  >. 

Jer^eau^  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  besieged  and  taken  prisoner  there, 
iu.  149. 

Jerome  of  Prague  burnt  for  heresy  by  the  council  of  Constance,  iii.  1 19. 

Jerusalem^  conquered  by  the  Mahometan  Arabs,  i.  293.  Mastered  by 
the  Turks,  ib*  Their  depredations  on  the  Christian  pilgrims,  the  first 
rise  of  crusades,  ih^  See  Crusades*  Taken  by  the  crusaders,  311. 
Godfrey  of  BouiUon  made^  King  of,  312. 

Jeeuitif  the  motives  of  the  establishment  of  that  order,  v.  237.  Character 
of,  ii«  Campion  and  Parsons  sent  into  England,  2^8.  Canmion 
executed,  239,     Five  exec.uted  for  the  popish  plot,  vui,  no.   -^ 

Jkw,  a  character  of  that  people,  ii.  3.  How  they  came  to  practice  usury^^ 
ibm  Forbidden  by  an  edict  to  appear  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I*,^ 
A  massacre  of,  ih.  The  great  oppressions  exercised  against  them  under 
^  A^'^lo-Nomian  Kings,  1 36.  A  massacre  and  plun&r  of^i  encouraged 
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by  Fitz*Richard»  Mayor  of  Londooy  ii.  198.  Extortions  practised 
upon  them  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  225.  The  pretences  made 
use  of  to  oppress  them,  226.  Are  accu|ed  of  adulterating  the  coin> 
and  cruelly  used  by  Edward  I.,  236.  Banished  by  himy  and  robbed 
and  persecuted  at  the  cinque-port  towns,  237. 

Ifnagety  when  they  be^an  to  be  worshipped,  i.  6$, 

Imfrucmnentf  arbitrarily  inflicted  by  officers  of  state  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  456. 465.     See  Petition  of  right. 

Inat  King  of  Wessex,  ms  wise  and  glorious  reign,  i.  54.  Bequeaths  his 
lungdom  to  Adelard,  his  Queen's  brother,  55. 

liicidait  in  Scotiand,  an  account  of,  an^its  effects,  vi.  428. 

fnclosureif  observations  on  the  law  of  Henry  VII.  a^nst,  iii.  403.    An 

insurrection  in  Northamptonshire  for  the  destruction  of,  vi.  44. 
,  Indefendentif  rise  and  character  of  that  party,  vii.  18.  Is  the  first 
Cnristian  sect  which  admitted  of  toleration,  20.  Adopt  republican 
principles,  21.  Form  a  party  in  parliament  against  the  presbyterians, 
ib*  Reduce  the  parliament  under  subjection  to  the  army,  104.  Af« 
£ront  the  Scots  commissioners  on  their  departure,  115.  Obtain  the 
entire  command  of  tBe  parUament,  by  the  violent  exclusion  of  the 
presbyterian  members  by  the  army,  I3i. 

Indies*     See  East  and  West. 

Indulgence^  the  declaration  of,  published  by  King  Charles  II.,  vii.  387*^ 
Repeated,  476.     Recalled,  504.    A  fi;eneral  declaration  of,  publish^ 
by  James  il.,  viii.  256.     Is  repeated,  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  . 
cnurches,  267. 

Induigencetf  from  what  motives  the  sale  of  them  promoted  by  Pope 
Leo  X.,  iv,  33.  The  produce  from,  how  applied  by  him,  34.  Li* 
centious  conduct  of  the  venders  of  them,  ih*  The  sale  of,  preached 
against  by  Martin  Luther.  Sec  Luther  and  Reformation,  A  lai^ 
cargo  of,  taken  on  board  two  Spanish  ships,  v.  362.  Not  productive 
of  a  totai  dissolution  of  morality,  451. 

Industry  $  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  low  state  of,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  liis  403. 

Infantry^  Swiss,  their  advantages  over  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  in  use 
at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  432. 

Innocent  III.,  Pope,  his  character,  and  state  of  the  papacy,  at  his  promo^ 
tion,  ii.  ^6,  Levies  a  fortieth  qf  ecclesiastical  revenues  for  the  rcKef 
of  the  Holy  Land,  ih.  His  conduct  on  the  double  election  of  Regi- 
nald and  John  de  Gray  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  58.  SeU  both  of 
them  aside,  and  appoints  Cardinal  Langton  to  be  Primate,  6o.  Hi» 
mysterious  present  to  John  to  pacify  nim,  i^. ,  Lays  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict  on  account  01  John's  opposition,  02.  Excommu- 
nicates the  Emperor  Otho,  66.  Publishes  a  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
senses,  ib»  Excommunicates  John,  67.  Absolves  John's  subjects 
from  their  allegiance  to  him,  68.  Offers  John's  kinj^dom  taPhilip 
of  France,  69.  His  private  instructions  to  Pandol^  his  legate  to 
Philip,  70.  Takes  on  his  interdicts,  76.  Inclines  to  favour  John 
agamst  his  Barons,  81.  Is  applied  to  by  John,  complaining  of  his 
being  forced  to  grant  the  great  charter  by  his  Barons,  91.  Annuls 
the  charter  by  a  bull,  92. 

Innoeem 
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ItmMni  IV*»  Pope,  calk  a  general  council  at  Lyohs^  to  ex£bniim»j<{Me 

tlM^  Emperor  Frederic,  ii*  170.     His  claims  of  ecdesiakicfld  reyenue% 
.   i^#     Oners  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall  who 

refuses  it>  171. 
Jttoioiay  the  Spanish  ambassador,  gives  James  I.  a  paper,  discorering  the 

schemes  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ri.  147. 
Insiitutlon  of  a  Christian  marty  a  treatise  so  called,  wrote  and  published  bjr 

Henry  VIH.,  iv.  223. 
tniereursut  magnutt  or  great  treaty  bf  commerce,  concluded  between 

England  and  the  Flemings,  iii.  378. 
Interest  of  money  y  when  first  regi^ated  by  law,  ir.  i']^.     Declared  illegal 
■  by  parlianient,  354.      The  rates  of,  how  limited  in  England  and 

France  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ▼.  483.     The  rates  of,  ia  the 

reign  of  James  L,  vi.  172. 
Jnvestituresy  dispute  between  Pope  Gregory  VII.  and  the  Emperor 

Henry  IV.  concerning,  i,  267.  Between  Pope  Pascal  II.  and  Hfenry  I. 

of  England,  326.     Artifices  of  the  Popes,  to  annex  the  privileges  of, 

•to  the  t>apacy,  ii*  50. 
Joan  (PjirCi  commonly  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans f  her  history  prerious 

to  her  public  actions,  iii.  143.    Becomes  inspired  with  a  desire  to  assist 

Charles  VII.,  oppressed  by  the  English,  i^.    Apphea  to  the  governor 
.  at  Vaucouleurs,  who  sends  her  to  the  King,  143*     Offers  to  raise  the 

Biege  of  Orleans,  1^.     Examined  by  the  theologians  and  parliament, 

144.  Entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  convoy  to  supply  Orleans, 

145.  Enters  Orleans  with  safety,  146.  Another  convoy  entersr  un- 
molested, f^.  Drives  the  English  from  one  of  their  posts,  147.  Mastera 
two, others,  148.  Wounded,  ib.  The  besiegers  retire,  1^.9.  Takes 
Jereeau,  whither  the  Ear^  of  Suffolk  had  retired,  by  assault,  iB.  The 
probable  share  she  had  in  these  enterprises,  150*  Attends  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  at  Rheims,  152.  General  terror  which  the  reports 
of  her  raised,  ib.  Inclines  to  return  home,  but  is  retained  by  Dunots, 
154.  Goes  to  the  assistance  of  Compeigne,  and  is  taken  prisoner,  fi«^ 
Review  of  her  conduct,  155.  Tried  for  sorcery,  156.  Iifterroga; 
tories  put  to  her,  157.  Condemned,  ib.  Recants  her  pretensions  to 
inspiration,  758.     Burnt,  i^. 

J^inf  fourth  son  of  King  Henry  II.,  his  father's  kind  intentions  in  hii 
fiivour,  i.  434«  Sent  to  reduce  Ireland,  wifliout  effect,  453.  His 
father'sgrief  on  findin?  him  a  party  in  Ids  brother  Richard's  revolt, 
462.  The  bounty  of  his  brother  Richard  I.  to  hhn,  fi.  2.  MsHrries 
Avisa,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ok3Ucester,  ib.  Summons  a  coiuicil 
at  Readipg,  in  his  brother  Richard's  absence,  to  oupoee.the  tyranny  of 

•  IfOngchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  guardian  of  the  realm,  17.  Is  6tdvtted 
from  his  sile^ance  by  the  otters  of  Philip  of  France,  ib»  Abets 
Philip's  invasion  of  Normaiidy,  2/l.  Claims 'the  kiaffdom  6f  Eng-' 
laild,  as  heir  to  his  brother,  whOm  he  reported  to  be  dead,  25.  Ac- 
turns  to  France,  and  openly  acknowledges  his  alliance  with  l^hilip^ 
§b*  All  his  possessions  in  England  forfeited  on  account  of  tiss  trea^ 
4otii  29.  The  laconic  letter  sent  him  by  Philip  on  RiduM's  re- 
lease, 30.  His  treacherous  conduct  to  Philip,  prevk>u8  t<i  his  Srub- 
fitting  to  his  brother,  31.     Retrospect  i>l  hb  measures  to  sectire  the 

suc(;ea8ion, 
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^tfeeessioh,  <wli3tf  his  brother  w«9  absent  in  Palestmei  40.  His  he* 
cession  to  the  crown  on  Richard's  death,  41,  Concludes  a  peace  with 
Philiuy  41.  Procures  a  divorce  from  his  vn£t,  and  espouses  IsabeUa, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Aa^ouleme,  who  had  been  mariied  to  the 
Count  de  la  Marche,  43.  His  nobles  refuse  to  attend  him  to  quell 
the  commotions  in  France,  without  a  confirmiuioa  of  their  privilegesi 
ib.  But  are  intimidated  by  him,  44*  Incenses  the  Norman  Baraoa 
sigainst  him,  i6*  Violates  his  engagements  to  Philip,  45.  TtJ^et 
Tounff  Arthur,  Duke  of  Britany,  prisoner,  with  the  Count  de  la 
Marche;,  and  other  Norman- Barons,  46.  His  conference  with  Ar« 
thtur,  47«  Kills  himi  Bk  Generally  detested  for  this  eruel  act,  48* 
Is  summoned  before  Philip  to  answer  for  this  inurder,  and  on  non* 
aj>pearance,  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  his  royalties  in  France,  4^  Be* 
sieges  Alen^on,  but  obliged  to  abandon  it  by  the  address  of  Philipf  tt. 
Resigns  himself  to  a  stupid  inactivity,  50.  Fties  over  to  England  on 
the  takinsp  of  Chateau  Gaillara,  53.  The  possession  of  Nbrmandy 
recovered  by  the  French,  54.  Oppresses  his  Barons  for  deserting  him 
in  Normandy,  i^.  Makes  ineffectual  preparations  for  recovering 
Normandy,  5$.  Makes  a  dis^ceful  expedition  to  Rochellcf  ih  Re« 
markj3  on  the  tendency  of  his  behaviour,  ih.  His  conduct  on  the 
clandestine  election  of  Reginald  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  57.  Pro* 
cures  John  de  Grav,  Bishop  of  Norwich*  to  be  elected,  58.  Appeak 
to  the  Pope  on  the  occasion,  iL  His  rage  on  the  lope's  setting 
aside  both  competitors,  and  appointing  Cardinal  l«aogton  to'  thft 
primacy,  6 1 .  Expels  the  monka  of  Christ  Church,  sh.  Is  threatened 
.  with  an  interdict,  62.  His  opposition  and  Incapacity  to  support  it» 
tL  The  kingdom  interdicted,  and  the  immediate  consequences  of 
it,  ib.  His  retaliation,  64.  His  cruel  treatment  of  William  de 
Braouse^s  wife  and  son,  66,  Is  ex^mmunicated,  ik  His  treatment 
of  Geof&ey  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  67.  His  Bishops  withdraw 
themselves  out  of  the  kingdom,  68.  Is  deserted  by  his  nobility,  tf  • 
Proposes  a  conference  witn  Langton,  but  his  .terms  r^ected  by  hhn^ 
th.  His  subjects  absolved  firom  their  allegiance  to  mm,  ti*  Hi*< 
kingdom  offered  by  the  Pope  to  Philip  of  France,  who  prepared  an 
armament  to  take  possession  of  it,  69.  Assembles  his  vassals  at 
Dover  to  oppose  him,  70.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  legate  Pandolf  to 
submit  to  the  Pope^  i3.  Resigns  his  kingdom  to  the  Pope^  71* 
His  mean  homage  td  Pandolf,  72.  His  cruel  resentment  to  Peter  of 
Pomfret,  73.  Proposes  an  invasion  of  Frahce,  but  is  deserted  by 
his  Barons,  74.  His  abject  submissiofas  to  Langton  and  %he  pi^latet 
who  returned  with  him,  75.  The  exorbitant  claims  of  restitution  by 
his  clergy,  76.  The  interdict  taken  off,  M.  Makes  a  fruitless  expe« 
dition  to  France,  77.  His  Batons  cetifedef^te  for  a  renewal  of  their 
charter  of  hbei-ties,  79.  Their  formal  demand  theteofi  So.  Yielda 
the  right  of  investitures  to  his  clergy  td  attach  them  to  him,  l^« 
Appeals  to  the  Pope  Ugainst  his  Barons,  9t»  Refuses  tb  ^ut  thdr 
demands,  ib.  They  conifnence  hottihties  against  him,  ti.  He  signs 
the  great  charter  of  English  liberties,  ^4.'  Makes  farther  OoflceSS&s 
to  them,  89.  Twenty-five  Barons  appointed  conservators  of  this 
charter,  90.  Takes  secret  measures  to  oppose  his  B^UV>ilSf  and  sip-* 
plies  to  the  Pope,  91.     Receives  forces  from  abroad}  wjth  the  Pbpe'^s 
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bull  against  the  mat  charter,  92.  Besieges  and  takes  the  castleof 
Rochester,  93.  His  cruel  treatment  of  the  garrison,  and  devastation 
in  the  open  country,  ib.  The  Barons  offer  the  kingdom  to  Lewis,  son 
of  Philip  of  France,  94.  Is  defeated  by  the  French  soldiers  on  the 
arrival  of  Lewis,  9c.  Dies,  97.  His  character,  ib.  His  children^ 
98.  Granted  the  Bnt  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  99*  His  cruel 
;(xtortion  of  money  from  a  very  rich  Jew,  226. 

Join,  King  of  France,  son  of  Pnilip  de  Valois,  puts  the  constable  d'£u, 
to  death,  ii.  450.  Seizes  Charles  King  of  Navarre,  and  imprisons 
him,  4? I.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Poictiers,  by  Prince 
Edward,  458.  Is  nobly  treated  by  Edward,  459.  Is  carried  to  Lon- 
don, 460*  Concludes  a  dishonourable  treaty  with  Edward,  which  is 
4i8claimed  by  the  Dauphin,  465.  Recovers  his  liberty  by  the  treaty 
of  Bretigni,  469*  Ratifies  this  treaty  at  Calais,  470*  Returns  to 
England,  and  dies,  i^'ji, 

f  Don,  of  Austria,  is  appointed  governor  of  the  Low  Countries, 
on  the  death  of  Requesens,  v.  219.  Is  forced  to  agree  to  the  treaty 
called  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  ib.     Breaks  this  treaty,  and  seizes 

.  Namur,  220.  Projects  a  marriage  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  :&• 
Gains  an  advantage  over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblours,  222.  Is  poi* 
soned,  as  supposed,  by  Philip,  ib. 

■  III*  Duke  of  Britany,  marries  his  brother's  daughter,  as  hit 
heiress,  to  Charles  de  Blois,  ii.  415. 

John  of  -Gaunt*     See  Lancaiter. 

Jonton^  compared  with  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatic  writer,  vi.  1927* 

Jone4^  Colonel,  contributes  to  the  defeat  of  Charles  I.  at  Chester,  viL  6i, 
■»  Inigo,  is  prosecuted  by  the  parliament  for  assisting  in  rebuild- 
ing the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  vii.  341. 

Ja^efhf  Michael,  instigates  an  insurrection  in  Comwal  agaunst  Henry  VII., 
iii.  373.     Defeated  and  executed,  376. 

Journalt  of  the  House  of  Ctmmonet  when  they  first  began  to  be  regularly 
kept,  VI.  44. 

Joyce f  Comet,  seizes  King  Charles  I.  at  Holdenby,  and  carries  him  to  the 
army,  vii.  88. 

Ireland f  an  expedition  against,  undertaken  by  Henry  II.,  i.  423.  State 
of,  at  that  time,  424.  Its  distinct  sovereignties,  425*  Granted  to 
Henry  H.  by  Pope  Adrian  III.,  426.  See  Dermotf  Stronghow^  and 
Fit%  Stephens.  Improper  conduct  of  the  English  with  regard  to,  430. 
Piers  Gavaston  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of,  by  £dward  IL,  ii«  33 1  •  I< 
grievously  oppressed  by  tht  English,  3^2.  Robert  Bruce  *King  of 
Scotland,  niakes  an  unsuccessful  expemtion  to,  ih.  Annual  expence 
of  to  Enebmd,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  iii.  121.'  Atuched  to  the 
House  of  York,  325.  Revolts  under  the  pretensions  of  Lambert  Sim- 
nd,  ih.  -  Sir  Edward  Poynings  sent  over  to  reduce  the  malcontents  in 
that  kingdom,  ^67.  His  memorable  statute',  ih.  Ineffectual  attempts 
upon,  by  Perlun  Warbec,  370.  Erected  into  a  kingdom  by  parua- 
ment,  iv.  221,  noi^»  Is  invaded  by  the  Spanish  General  San  Jose- 
pho,  T*  233.     The  cruelty  of  Lord  Grey  on  reducing  the  invaders, 

treatment 
Aiccount 
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feat  of  the  English  under  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  402.  The  Earl  of  Esieii 
■ent  oyer,  404.  His  ill  successy  406.  Treaty  between  Essex  and 
Tyrone^^S.  Essex  suddenly  goes  over  to  £ngland»4C9«  The 
truce  broke  by  Tyrone9  4i2.  Tyrone  driven  into  the  morasses  by 
Mountjoy»4i3k  The  English  troops  there  paid  with  base  money , 
435«^  Is  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  436.  Tyrone  and  the  Spaniards 
reduced,  438.  Tyrone  surrenders  to  the  deptttyy445.  The  civili- 
zation of»  undertaken  by  James  I.,  vi.  58*  An  explanation  of  the 
Brehait  iaWf  ib.  Gavelkind  and  tanistry,  59.  These  customs  abo* 
lishedt  and  the  English  laws  introduced,  ib»  Colonies  planted  in 
Ulster,  on  its  falling  to  the  crown  by  attainders,  6o.  The  plan  of 
civilization  confirmed  by  Charles  L,  429.  The  English  Protestants 
there  adopt  the  puritanical  opinions,  and  popular  pretension^  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  430.  The  men  raised  by  StraJSbrd  to 
serve  against  the  Scots- reduced,  432.  Are  withheld  from  entering 
the  Spanish  service,  ih.  A  conspiracy  formed  to  expel  the  English, 
433.  Massacre  of  the  En^Ush  in  Ulster,  436.  The  rebellion  and 
cruel  treatment  of  the  En^hsh  extended  through  the  other  provincesf 
440.  The  fufritives  received  in  Dublin,  441 .  The  English  of  the 
pale  join  the  Irish  insurgents,  442.  The  rebels  defeated  in  several  en- 
counters by  Scots  troops  sent  to  suppress  them,  543.  The  distressed 
state  of  the  kingdom  by  these  devastations,  544.  A  cessation  con* 
eluded  with  the  rebels  bv  the  Kind's  order,  546.  Glamorgan's  treaty 
with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  vii.  67.  A  new  rebellion  excited  by 
Rinuccini,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  162.  The  nuncio  is  driven  out  of  the 
island,  16^.  .The  garrisons  reduced  for  the  Kingj  by  Ormond,  16^ 
Cromwel  is  chosen  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  council  of  state,  ib»  His 
rapid  successes  there,  165.  Is  reduced  by  Ireton,  206.  A  view  of 
the  administration  there,  under  the  protectorate  6i  Oliver  Cromwe^ 
268.  The  native  Irish  confined  to  Connaught,  445.  Court  of  claims 
erected  to  restore  confiscations  and  arrears  to  roysuists,  446.  An  in- 
tended insurrection  suppressed  by  Ormond,  ib»  The  cattle  of,  pro- 
hibited  from  being  imported  to  England,  448.  Succession  of  Lords 
Lieutenants,  viii.  i6l«  Ormond  sent  over  again,  162.  Violent  mea- 
sures of  King  James  in  fiiivour  of  popery,  252.  Tyrconnel  made  Lord 
Lieutenant,  ih*  The  corporation  charters  annulled,  and  new  ones 
granted,  subject  to  the  King's  will,  26^*    The  officers  of  government 

'  there  filled  with  Catholics,  ib* 

Ireland^  Father,  tried  and  executed  with  Grove  and  Pickering,  for  the 
popish  plot,  viii.  90. 

Iretonf  son-in-law  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  is  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at- 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  vii.  57.  His  character,  1 10.  Proposes  to  Crom- 
wel a  meeting  to  confider  of  settling  the  nation,  and  bringing  the 
King  to  a  trial,  ih*  His  speech  in  parliament  affainst  farther  treaty 
with  the  King,  1 12«  His  cruelty  on  taking  Colchester,  128*  Is  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  to  try  the  King,  136.  Is  left  commander 
m  chief  in  Ireland  by  Cromwel,  187*  His  successes  there,  205. 
Takes  lameric^  and  dies  of  the  plague,  206.     His  character,  ib. 

Itabellaj  daughter  of  the  Count  of^  Angouleme,  is  taken  by  her  father 
from  her  husband  the  Count  de  la  Mvche,  and  married  to  Kin?  John, 
ii.  43.    Her  children  by  John,  98.    Marries  the  Cpunt  de  la  Marche 

oa 
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OB  Jolm's  deatb,  164^  H^  childien  by  him  ttnt  to  Engfand  to  ^fit 
their  brother  Henry  III.,  iL  Henry's  bounty  of  licbes  and'hoBOur* 
to  tbeniy  165.  They  are  banished,  185. 
inthellat  daughter  of  PhUip  King  of  France,  contracted  to  Prince  Edward 
of  England,  ii.  297.  Is  married  to  him  when  King,  t^o*  Her 
character,  and  aversion  to  Piers  Gavaston,  th*  Is  insulted,  and  some 
of  her  Tetinue  killed  by  Lord  Badlesmere,  347.  Goes  to  Paris  to 
mediate  between  her  husband  and  her  brother  Charles  the  Fair,  351. 
Her  expedient  to  this  end,  ib*  Becomes  acquainted  with  Roger 
Mortimer,  ^52.  Her.  intimacry  with  him,  ib*  Engrages  ip  a  con- 
spiracy agamst  the  King,  i3.  Affiances  her  son  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Holland  and  HainauH,  354.  Lands  with  an  army  in 
fiuffolk,  sb.  Is  joined  by  the  Barons,  i2.  Her  dedamtion,  ib*  The 
city  of  London  declares  for  her,  355.  She  calls  a  parliament,  which 
deposes  Edward,  356.     Is  confined,  on  the  execution  of  Mortimer, 

379- 
■■  ,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  married  to  Richard  .IL  of 

EJngland,  iii.  26.     Returned  to  her  father,  g6* 

>,  Queen  of  Castile,  and  wife  of  Ferdinand  King  of  Arragon,  dies» 


.  iii«  3^.  Her  daughter  Joan  married  to  Philip  Archduke  of  Ausria,  ii* 
Jtalji  Its  defenceless  state  when  invaded  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
ih.  468.  View  of  Italian  politics  at  that  oeriod,  ib.  League  formed 
agamst  France* i3.  The  state  of,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VI II-, 
iii.  ^13.  The  powers  of,  confederate  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
ags|inst  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  iv.  49.      The  French  driven  out 

•  of,  54,  The  confederate  states  of,  become  jealous  of  the  Emperor, 
i3.  They  league  with  France  against  him,  68«  Character  of  the 
writers  ot,  on  the  rerival  of  learning,  vi.  J9i, 

Jud^Sf  itinerant,  whv  first  appointed,  ii.  124.  Their  answer  to  the 
quesdon  propounded  to  them  by  Henry  VIIL,  respecting  attainders, 
iv.  198.  Patents  given  them,  during  good  behaviour,  by  Charles  I.y 
'ri.  421*  Four  displaced  by  James  II.,  preparatory  to  trying  the  case 
of  oir  Edward  Hales,  vui.  247. 

Judgement  of  Godf  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  what,  i.  223. 

Juliui  IL,  Pope,  his  character,  iii.  415.  Joins  in  a  leaguowith  the  Em« 
peror,  and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  against  the  Venetians,  ib* 
Declares  war  against  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  416.  Interdicts  the  coun* 
cil  of  Pisa,  41 8.  The  Swiss  in  his  interest  drive  the  French  out  of 
Milan,  and  reinstate  Maximilian  Sforza,  423»-  Dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Leo  X.,  424.     See  Leo  X. 

*  M.  IIL,  Pope,  his  joy  at  the  return  of  England  to  its  obedience  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  iv.  400.  His  commission  to  Cardinal  Pole  with 
respect  to  church-lands,  40 1  • 

■  jlpicola.    See  jfgricola* 

n  ■      Ca^ar.    See  Caiar. 

Jmrhs^  origin  of  the  appointment  of,  for  judicial  decisions,  L  03* 

JuruprudtncCi  |:evival  of  the  Roman,  and  its  advantagres  over  those  iBodee 
which  preceded  its  revival,  iii.  299.  Why  it  did  not  become  the  ma* 
fticipal  law  of  England,  ^00. 

Jurofi^  anciently  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  findtnff  a  ver- 
dict contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  judges,  v.  458. 
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/yrjf»  a  l^..<>f  ^  prmUmcsl  ndmes  of^  at  the  time  of  ^  con|moii» 

wealth,  vii.  2309  note* 
Justice  of  peace r  the  first  iostitution  of  that  o&e^  ii-  3 19* 
Justiciary i  chief,  that  office  when  abolished,  iL  320. 
Ju4tinlah*f  pandects^  the  acccidental  finding  of,  hpw  far  adyaotageous  tt 

the  revival  of  the  civil  policy,  iii.  209. 
JuteSi  where  they  settled  in  Britain,  i.  22,  note. 
/ttxQn%.  is  made  Bishop  of  London  and  high  treasurer,  vi.  joo*     SLe* 

i9gns,.395.     Attends  Chailesl.  at  his  execution,  vii«  143, 


V^ENDREDi  King  of  Mercia,  resigns  his  crown,  and  ends  his  days 
•^^  in  penance  at  Rome,  i.  48. 
Kenric^  the  Saxon,  defeats  the  Britons,  fighting  ag^st  bis  father^ Cerdic^ 

''1.23. 
JCentj  history  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  28. 

,  Earl  of,  brother  to  Edward  II.,  engages  with  Queen  Isabella  in  » 

conspiracy  against  his  brother,  ii*  353*     Pursues  Edward  to  Bristol, 

355*      Ym  ensnared  by  the  arts  ot  Mortimer,  condemned »  and  exe« 

cuted,377. 

,  maid  of.     See  Barton^  Elizabeth. 
Ketj  a  tanner,  excites  and  heads  an  insurrection  in  Norfolk  against  ia» 

closures,  iv.  331.     Is  defeated  by  Dudley  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  cxe« 

cuted,  ib. 
KildarCf  Earl  of,  made  deputy  of  Ireland  under  the  Duke  of  Richmondf 

iv.  122.      Is  called  over  to  answer  for  his  conduct,   and  dies  in 
'    prison,  Uf.     His  son,  if  ith  five  uncles,  executed  for  joining  the  Irish 

rebels,  th. 
KUiennyf  council'  of,  a  cessation  agreed  with,  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde 

▼i.  546.     Glamorgan's  treaty  witn,  vii.  67.     Concludes  a  peace  with 

Ormond,  and  enffagesto  assist  the  King,  161. 
Kiisytbf  battle  of,  between  the  Earl  of  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters^ 

vM.  63. 
Klmbelion^  Lord,  takes  part  with  the  Commons,  in  their  disputes  with 

Charles  I.,  vi.  a62.     Is  impeached  by  the  King,  467. 
ICtng  of  England^  a  summary  view  of  his  power  as  a  feudal  prince, 

ti.  io8.      Naturally  favoured  by  the  common  people,  112.     Heard 

causes  often  persoiially  in  their. court,  123.     AU  wha  act  under  the 

authority  of  him  for  the  time  being,  indemnified  from  future  attainder 

by  sutttte,  iii.  366.      Observations  on  this  law,  ih.     Extent  of  hia 

power  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  396. 
Kirialdy  of  Grange^  commander  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  declares  for 

Queen  Mary,  v.  202.     Is  reduced  by  the  English,  and  executed  bf 

his  countrymen,  205. 
Kiricf  Colonel,  his  savage  cruelty  after  the  battle  of  Sedgn:ioory  viii.  032. 
Kirkpatrickf  the  crest  and  motto  of  that  family,  whence  derived,  ii*3i^ 
Knevett  Sir  Thomas,  enga^s  the  French  admiral  Primauget  otiTthtt 

coast  of  Britany,  and  the  two  admirals  blown  up,  iiu  429. 
Kwg/^^f  formeriy  diitioguiahed  in  battle  only  by  the.  ensigus  00  their 

^d8»ii,]8. 
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Kntghuftesy  the  number  of  those  established  b^  William  the  Conqueror) 
ii.  236.     How  the  number  decreased^  ib*, 

Knights  efthtrny  to  assist  in  parliament,  when  they  first  began  to  be  ap« 
pointed,  ii.  184*     See  Commons. 

KnoUttf  Sir  Robert,  invades  France  from  Calais,  but  is  defeated  by  Du 
Guesclin,  ii.  482. 

Knox  J  John,  the  Scots  Reformer,  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  murder 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  iv.  298.  note.  Arrives  in  Scotland  from  Genevaf 
T.  26.  Inspires  the  people  with  zeal  asainst  popery,  lb.  Riot 
thereupon,  ib.  Becomes  chief  director  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Lordy  30*  Instigates  the  people  luid  preachers  to  insult  Queen  Mary 
on  her  arrival,  for  her  adherence  to  the  eatholic  religion,  48.  His 
insolent  speeches  to  Mary  on  her  kind  overtures  to  him,  49*  Defends* 
the  outrages  committed  in  the  Queen's  Chapel,  53.  Insults  Lord 
Damley  on  his  marriage  with  Mary,  89. 


TAhOVRy  the  price  of,  attempted  in  vam  to  be  reduced  by  pariia' 
ment,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  ii*496.     And  commodities, 
renuurks  on  the  comparative  prices  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII,,  and 
now,  ill.  402. 

Lacly  Roger  de,  constable  of  Chester,  his  gallant  defence  of  Chateau 
Gaillard  for  John  against  Philip  of  France,  iL  51.  His  generous 
treatment  by  Philip  when  the  place  was  taken,  52. 

Lamherty  a  schoolmaster,  controverts  the  real  presence,  iv.  190.  Is 
accused,  and  appeals  to  Henry  VIII.,  ib*  Henry  enters  into  a  formal 
disputation  with  him,  191.  Is  silenced  afid  sentenced  as  a  heretic, 
192.     Is  burnt  with  great  cruelty,  tb. 

■■  ■■  »  is  disappointed  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  by  the  intrigue 
of  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  165.  Follows  Charles  II.  out  of  Scotland 
into  England,  195.  Batde  of  Worcester,  io6.  Cromwel  ap- 
pointed protector  by  his  means,  232.  Opposes  the  motion  for  giving 
Cromwel  the  title  of  King,  270.  Is  deprived  of  his  conunissions, 
and  retires  with  a  pension,  275.  Engages  in  the  cabal  of  Waliing- 
ford-house,  295.  Suppresses  an  insurrection  of  royalists,  and  takes 
Sir  George  Booth  prisoner,  302*  Forms  an  association  among  tke 
officers  against  the  parliament,  V>.  Is  cashiered,  303.  Expeu  the 
parliament,  ih.  Establishes  the  committee  of  safety,  304*  Marches 
northward  to  meet  Monk,  311.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  314* 
Escapes,  326.  Is  retaken  by  Ingoldsby,  ib*  Is  eiccepted  from  the  act 
of  indemnity  on  the  restoration,  353.  Is  tried,  381.  Is  reprieved* 
and  confined  in  Guernsey,  384. 

Lambethy  a  council  summoned  there  byAnselm  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury,  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  of  Matilda's  marrying  Henry  I., 
L318. 

.Lancaster 9  Edmond  Earl  of,  sent  by  Edward  I.  to  acconunod^te  differ- 
ences with  Philip  King  of  France,  ii.  261.  Makes  an  unsucceaaful 
attack  upon  Guienne,  283.     Dies,  Hb* 

*      »  Thomas  Earl  of,  hia  character,  opulence,  and  power,  ikjs^ 
Heads  a  confederacy  ofBaxons  against  PiorsGavaatou,  331  •  Coftesto 
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at  Willi  aa  armed  retinnei  and  demands  the  bani^SuBent  of 
Tavaston,  331.  Is  made  hereditary  steward,  332.  Fonns  another 
c6nfederacy  araost  GaVaatony  334.  Raises  an  army  against  the  King, 
335«  Puts  Cavaston  to  death,  336.  Insists  on  a  renewal  of  the  or- 
dnlances  after  the  defeat  of  Bannockbum,  343.  Combinesf  with  the 
Barons  to  ruin  the  Despensers,  444.  Omioses  the  King  with  an 
army,  348.  Is  defeated  by  Sir  Andrew  Harcla>  and  executed^  iB. 
His  character,  349. 

LancoiteTf  Eail  o^  brother  and  heir  to  Thomas  Earl  of,  joins  the  oonspi* 
racy  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer  against  Edward  II.,  ii.  a5'3«  Edward 
delivered  into  his  custody,  and  confined  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  35^. 
Is  suspected  of  farouring  the  JCing,  who  is  therefore  taken  out  or  his 
hands,  358.     Is  appointed  guardian  to  the  young  King,  372.' 

—  ^  ,  rlenry  Earl  of,  is  engaged  in  findtkss  negotiations  for  peace 
between  Edward  III.  and  King  John  of  France,  at  Avignon,  ii.  450. 
Is  sent  with  an  army  into  Normandy,  454.  Is  created  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, 467.  Endeavours  an  accommodation  between  Edward  and 
John  of  France,  his  prisoner,  i3. 

■"  ■  ■,  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of,  son  to  Edward  III.,  accompanies  his 
brother  in  his  exp^tion  to  Castile,  ii.  ▲76.  Marries  the  daughter ' 
of  Henry  Duke  of,  477.  Espouses  for  his  second  wife  the  daughter 
of  Peter  King  of  Castile,  478.  His  army  in  France  harrassed  and  de- 
Stroyed,  482.  The  administration  of  government  committed  to  him 
by  jfiis  father,  483.  His  great  authority  during  the  minority  of 
Richard  IL,  iiu  4.  Consequence  of  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  f^.  His  uasuccessful  attenlpts  in  Britany,  6.  His  palace 
at  thfe  Savoy  burnt  by  the  rabble,  9.  Disappointed  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining Castile,  13.  Returns  home,  24*  Obtains  a  grant  of  the 
dutchy  of  Guienne,  25.  Relinqiiishea  it,  H.  Dies,  37.  Succeeded 
by  his  son  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  ii*     See  Hertford. 

Henry  Duke  of,  his  character,  iii.  37.     Comes  over  on  the 


eihbarkation  of  Richard  II.  for  Ireland,  3 8.  Increase  of  his  army,  ^9. 
Seizes  Bristol,  and  executes  some  of  Richard's  ministers  without  triad, 
ih*  Obtains  possessioii  of  the  Kine's  person,  and  assembles  a  parlia- 
ment in  his  name,  40.  Procures  his  deposition,  46.  His  challenge 
of  the  crown,  ih*  Reflections  ob  his  ostensible  pretensions,  47.  Ca&s 
a  parliament  by  his  own  authority,  48.     See  Henry  IV. 

-,  Jamte,  his  successful  captures  from  the  Spaniards,  and  ex]ie- 


dition  to  Brazil,  v.  376.     Commands  the  first  fleet  fitted  out  by  the 

East  India  company,  477. 
LdMd*     See  Feudal  system. 
Landaiif  Peter,  a  corrupt  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Britany,  bribed  by 

Edward  IV.  to  persuade  Us  master  to  deliver  up  Henry  Eari  of 

Richmond,  iii.  286.      Enters  into  a  negotiation  with  RicHard  III. 

to  betray  Richmond^  292.     Put  to  deaUi  by  the  nobles  of  Britany, 

335- 
Landreey  beseiged  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  iv.  239.     Charles  forced 

to  abandon  it  by  the  succours  of  Francis,  240. 
Lanfrancy  a  Milanese  monk,  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  258. 

His  character,  ib»     Crowns  William  Rufus,  286.     Dies,  288* 
Langhornct  his  trial  for  the  popish  plot,  vjii,  111. 

v^x.  imi.  H  H  .  ^f^Z-ffAf 
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Lang^ldti  battle  of«  between  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Mumrf  the  Re« 

gent,  ▼•  128/ 
Langtoiij  Cardinal, appointed  Archbishopof  Canterbury,  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.,  in  opposition  to  Reginald  and  John  de  Gray,  ii.  6o.     Re- 
jects King  John^s  proposal  towards  an  accommodation,  68.     Returns 
to  England,  and  receives  the  King's  submission,  75.     His  character^ 
78.     Stimulates  the  Barons  to  an  assertion  of  their  liberties  against 
the  oppressions  of  John,  97.     Refuses  to  publish  the  Pope's  bull  of 
excommunication  against  the  Barons,  92.     Is  cited  to  Rome  and  sus- 
pended, ih. 
Laiudowny  battle  of,  between  the  royalists  and  parliamentarians,  ¥1.518. 
Latceiks  accuses  Queen  Catharine  Howard  of  incontinency  to  Archbishop 

Cranmer,  iv.  218.  Confirms  his  charge  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  ib. 
Latimer^  Bishop,  resigns  his  bishopric  on  the  passing  the  law  of  six 
articles,  and  is  imprisoned,  iv.  195.  Is  again  imprisoned  on  the  ,ac- 
cession  of  Queen  Mary,  376.  Is  sent  under  a  guard  to  Oxford,  to 
debate  on  transubstantiation,  385.  Is  burnt  for  heresy,  with  Bishop 
Ridley,  414. 

LauJf  Bishop  of  London,  his  character,  vi.  284.  Introduces*  new  cere- 
monies into  the  church,  285.  Is  offered  a  Cardinal's  hat,  286.  Be- 
comes odious  to  the  Puritans,  287.  His  behaviour  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  St.  Catharine's  church,  i3.  Introduces  pictures  into  churches, 
290.  Exalts  the  regal  authority,  291 .  Is  made  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 300.  His  ungrateful  prosecution  of  William  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, 310.  Is  attacked  by  the  populace  in  Lambeth  palace,  which  he 
is  obliged  to  fortify,  355.  Is  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
369.  Is  committed  to  custody,  370.  Is  tried,  vii.  38.  And  exe- 
<^^^9  39*     Retrospect  of  his  conduct  and  character,  40. 515* 

Lauderdale^  Duke  of,  dissuades  CharlesII.  from  ri^rous  measures  towards 
Scotland,  vii.  364.  Persuades  the  King  to  admit  presbytery  there,  366. 
Obstructs  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  intended  by  the  King,  457, 
Is  one  of  the  cabal  ministry,  458.  His  character,  459.  His  being 
employed,  voted  a  grievance  by  the  House  of  Commons,  512.  Is  sent 
down  as  commissioner  to  the  Scots  parliament,  viii.  50.  Becomes 
chief  minister  for  Scotland,  51.  His  violent  and  arbitrary  admi- 
nistration, 52.  His  private  conduct,  54.  Brings  down  Highland 
clans  to  ravage  the  country  at  free  quarter,  58.     His  death,  204. 

LaurentiiUj  successor  to  Augustine,  how  he  brought  back  Eadbald  to 
the  Christian  religion,  i.  38. 

Lautrecf  Marshal,  the  French  General  in  Italy,  defeated  by  the  Impe- 
rialists at  Bicocca,  iv.  42.  Raises  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  attacked  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  52. 

LaWf  the  first  written  code  of,  in  England,  i.  37. 

I        ,  the  study  of,  anciently  confined  to  the  clergy,  ii.  123. 

<  ■  ,  civil,  the  early  reception  and  study  of,  in  our  universities,  iii.  299. 
Motives  for  its  reception,  ib.  Why  it  did  not  obtain  to  be  the  muni* 
cipal  law  of  England,  300.  « 

■*      ,  the  common,  first  rise  of,  i.  95. 

■  ■    ■ ,  criminal,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  view  of,  i.  21^. 

w  ,  feudal,  the  origin  of,  traced,  ii.  loi.  Its  introduction  to  Eng« 
land,  io8»    The  feudal  govenunent  in  England  delineated,  tf« 

Laws 
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Lawi  and  proclam^tionsy  difFerence  of^  explainedy  v^  52* 
League,  catholic,  formed  in  France  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  against  the 
Hugonots,  V.  2124      Is  revived,  268»^   Is  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  on  the  death  of  Guise,  357.  *  Declines  on  the  conversion  of 
Henry  IV.,  374. 

and  covenant,  solemn,  is  framed  at  Edinburgh^  at  the  persuasion 


of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  vi,  540.  Is  received  by  the  English  parliament^ 
54 1 •  Is  renounced  by  the  Scots  p^liatnent,  vii«  368*  Is  burnt  in 
England  by  the  hangman,  371. 

JLearntngy  the  decline  of,  from  the  Augustan  age  to  the  a^  of  monkish 
barbarism  traced,  iii.  208.  When  the  lowest  point  of  depression  may 
be  dated,  ib.  Gradual  recovery  of,  ib*  Circumstances  which  tended 
to  the  revival  and  advancenient  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  iii.  406. 
The  state  of,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v«  491,  Remarks  on  the 
state  of,  in  Greece,  vi.  189.  Account  of  the  revival  of,  in  Europe^ 
190*     In  England^  191. 

Legates  a  latere,  their  power  and  office  described,  i*  478?  note^ 

Legantine  court,  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  iv<  i6«  Its  oppressions 
checked,   17. 

Legitimaey  of  birth,  disputes  between  the  ciyil  And  ecclesiastical  courts 
concerning,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  ii.  222.  Memorable  reply  of 
the  Barons  to  the  Prdates  on  this  occasion,  223. 

Leiceiter,  is  stormed  by  Charles  I*  and  taken,  vii.  56.  Is  retaken  by 
Fairfax  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  59. 

',  Earl  of,  his  insolent  behaviour  fhistftites  the  conference  be- 
tween Henry  II.  of  Enghnd  and  Lewis  VII.  of  France,  i.  441.  In- 
vades Suifolk,  443.  l^en  prisoner  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  guardian 
of  vhe  kingdom,  ibt 

Robert,  Earl  of,  takes  the  command  of  Rouen  on  his  return 


from  the  crusade,  and  repulses  the  attack  of  Philip  of  France  on  that 
city,  ii.  25. 

-,  Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of,  his  history,  ii.  1 80.    Marries  the 


sister  of  Henry  III.,  wridow  of  WUliam  Earl  of  Pembroke,  rf.  His 
disputes  with  the  King,  181.  Joins  with  the  Barons  against  him,  ib. 
Enters  into  a  confederacy  ivith  them,  1 82.  Is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  council  of  twenty-four,  chosen  by  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  to 
regulate  the  government,  184.  Their  regulations,  ib»  He  procures 
the  banishment  of  the  King's  half-brothers,  185.  Protests  against 
Henry's  cession  of  Normandy  to  Lewis  IX*,  loi.  Henry  refers  the 
differences  between  them  to  Margaret  Queen  of  France,  195.  Con- 
federates with  other  Barons  against  Henry,  196.  He  leagues  with 
Lewellyn  Prince  of  Wales,  who  invades  the  borders,  197.  Impiisons 
the  Bishop  who  published  the  Pope's  absolution,  ib»  Levies  war  oa 
the  King,  ib.  Takes  Prince  Edward  prisoner,  199.  Restores  him 
on  treaty  with  the  King,  200#  His  son  sent  to  the  assOTbly  of  the 
states  ot  France  at  Amiens,  on  the  appeal  made  to  Lewis,  201.  Re- 
jects the  arbitration  of  Lewis,  and  renews  the  war,  ib.  His  message 
to  the  King,  how  answered,  204.  Defeats  Henry  at  Lewes,  and  takes 
him  prisoner,  20c. '  Proposes  another  appeal  to  arbitration,  206. 
His  imperious  behaviour  on  this  victory,  207.  Ruins  the  trade  of 
•the  nation,  and  encourages  piracy,  208.     Is  menaced  with  excom- 
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itraiucation»  wbi^  be  braves  and  ddEeau,  axo.  CdOa  a  padfaoMft^ 
forms  a  House  of  Commons,  and  aj^KMnts  members  to  be  sent  by  the 
boroughs^  ih.  iUfle<Aion8  on  tbis  memorable  event*  an*  Employs 
t^iis  parliament  to  <:ni8h  bis  rivals,  ziu  His  treatment  of  Prince 
Edward,  whom  he  detained*  in  custody,  f^.  Edward  escapes  &bm 
bifln,  3 14.  His  son  Simon  defeated  by  Prince  Edward,  iS.  Himself 
defeated  and  killed  at  Evesbam  by  Edward,  215.  Review  of  bis 
dbaraeter  and  conduct,  ii*  His  wife  and  children  baniAed»  3i8« 
His  sons  assassinate  their  cousin  Henry  d' Aboaine  at  Viterbo,  i^« 
LekeHeti  Thomas  Eail  of,  a  curious  view  of  bis  annual  expenoes,  ii.  Jfol 
— — — ,Lord,  Robert  Pudley,  created  Earl  of,  and  proposed  as  a  bosband 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Mary  ^uecn  of  Scots,  v.  8t.  His  diai'acter,  Sj* 
Is  suspected  of  murdering  bis  wife,  to  make  way  for  bis  expectations 
«f  ebtaimng  EIiEat>f th,  #^»  Declines  tbe  proposal  of  Iffary*  rt.  Is 
appointed  one*  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Mary,  139.  Writes  a  letter  to  Mary,  vecommendinff  the  Duke  of 
Nork4k  to  h^  for  a  husband,  15^  Discovers  Norfo&'s  dedgas  t^ 
EUzabetb,  i6o*  Reports  tlut  Simier,  the  Duke  of  Ai^ou's  agent, 
acquired  an  ascendancy  over  Elizabeth  by  incantations,  239.  His 
marriajge  discovered  to  the  Queen  by  Simier,  240.  Attempts  the 
life  ot  Simier,  ik.  Forms  an  assoctatioo  of  courtiers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Queen  against  all  violence  or  conspiracy,  259*  Com- 
fnands  the  forces  sent  over  to  the  United  Provinces,  273.  HirtraoiR 
actions  there,  275.  Returns  to  England,  277.  Advises  the  poiadn*' 
ing  of  Queen  Mary,  290.  Retunis  to  Holland,  where  his  conduct  ia- 
complained  of>  328.  Is' recalled  by  the  Queen,  329.  Commands  a 
body  of  forces  at  Tilbury,  (o  oppose  the  Spanish  invasion,  335.  Dies, 
360.  Instances  of  his  magnificent  manner  of  bving,  487. 
Lehhiotif  is  severely  sentenced  in  the  star  chamber,  for  libeUmsr  ^i» 
Ring  and  Queen,  vi.  295.      Recovers  his  liberty,  and  obtains  duaa* 

^8>    378- 

LehtUf  battle  of,  between  Gustavus  King  of  Svreden,  and  the  Imperial 

General  Tilly,  vi.  a8l. 
ijeii^t  is  fortified  by  the  Reeent  of  Scotland,  v.  31.     Is  reduced  by 

the  EngUsh,  36.     Is  fortiked  with  great  zeal  by  the  covenanters^ 

^-  337- 
LenoMf  Matthew  Stuart  Earl  of,  is  sent  by  Francis,  with  a  promise  of 
succours,  to  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Queen-dowager  of  Scotland, 
iv.  ^35.  Entertains  hopes  of  marrying  the  Queen-dovirager,  140. 
Patronises  the  Protestant  interest  in  Scotland,  241.  Applies  to  Eng* 
land  for  assistance,  ih.  Is  >forced  by  Arran  to  fly  to  England,  and 
Marries  Henry's  niece.  245.  Is  invited  to  Scotland  with  his  son  Lord 
Daniley,  v.  86.  Implores  justice  for  the  murder  of  his  son,  io8*  la 
cited  to  make  srood  his  charge  on  Bothwel,  iL .  ProtcaU  against  die 
precipitate  trial  of  Bothwel,  who  is  acquitted,  109.  Cbuma  the  Re* 
^ncy,  as  grandfather  to  the  young  King  James  VL,  124.  Appeara be- 
fore the  commissioners  at  Hampton-court,  to  insplore  vengeance  for 
the  murder  of  his  son,  140.  Is  chosen  lieutenant  or  governor  of  Soot* 
land,  on  the  death  of  Murray,  168.  Is  made  Regent  by  Elixabeth'a 
allowance,  169.  Delivers  up  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  Eliaa- 
beth,  200.  ts  aeizedi  and  put  to  deathf  by  Queeo  Mary'a  party,  MS, 
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litnmit  tomi  i^Avklimf  eieaKed  Earl  of,  v.  23^.  Cauaea  the  Eaif  of 
Morton  to  ^  fried  and  executed,*  i^.  The  King  uken  out  of  his 
bands  by  im  association  of  nobility,  248.  Retires  to  France,  where 
he  dleSf  ^49^     fhe  kindness  of  James  to  his  family,  ii. 

Leni^  the^  frst  of,  established  in  the  kingdon  of  Kent,  i.  39, 

Lentbai^  is  chosen  speaker  of  the  long  parliament,  yi.  365*  His  answer 
to  the  Khi^s  personal  inquiry  after  the  five  members,  470.  Goes  to 
HovinslowJies^  with  the  speaker  of  the  Housejof  Xiords,  to  desh«  pro* 

,  tection  fipom  the  army,  vii.  loi .  Is  mnstated,  203.  Is  chosen  speaker 
hi  parliament  under  the  Protectorate,  240.  Resumee  his  place  as 
rpeakei^  at  tlie  restoration  of  the  long  parlikmeift,  29S.  Is  pre. 
▼ented  from  going  to  parliament  by  Lambert,  who  puts  an  end  to 
^%  303.     Goiftinues  speaker  at  its  second  restoration,  313. 

JL^Hop^ai^  chancellor  of  France,  his  pleas  to  elude  the  restitution  of 
Cajbis  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  147. 

Leo  X^  Pope,  his  character,  iii.  424.    Sends  a  vessel  with  wine  and  hams 

*  to  Henry  VIIL  and  his  court,  425.  Excommunicates  Lewis  XIL 
of  France,  and  all  who  adhere  to  the  council  of  Pisa,  426.  Tdces 
oiF  the  excommunication  from  Lewis,  441*     His  motives  to  the  safe 

^     of  indulgences^  iv.  33.     Remarks  on  his  conduct  on  this  occask>n, 

f^.      The  produce   Irom  the  sale  o^  bow  applied  by  him,   34. 

Bestows  the  title  of  Defender  of  tb§  Feuth  on  Henry  VIIL,  36. 

Dies,  39« 

yLeefrie^  Duke  of  Mercia^  his  contest  with  Harold,  boa  of  Earl  Godwin, 

i*  167. 
.  Leoffj  the  robber,  kitts  Kng  Edmund  at  »  feast,  i.  108. 

Leonards  hospital  in  Yorksiure,  tumult  occasioned  by  an  ancient  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by,  iii.  232* 

LeepMi  Archdiute  of  Austria,  arrests  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  his 
return  from  Palestine,* ii.  23. 

JLeiley^  Norman,  son  of  the  £arl  of  RotIlill«  distiaguisheg  himsdf  at  the 
battle  of  Ancram,  iv.  249. 

r  i     .,  Bishop  of  Ross,  is  appoiated  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  one  of 

«  her  commissioners  in  the  duee  between  her  and  Murray  the  Regent, 
r.  134.  Refttsee  to  reply  to  Murray's  allegations  at  Hampton<oilrt, 
140.    He  and  his  associatesbreak  up  the  conference,  141.    Etizabe^'s 

•  reply  to  them,  144.  Complains  to  the  English  council  of  their  insin- 
cerity toward  Mary,  172.  Engages  in  ths  Duke  of  Norfolk's  cbn- 
s^racy,  196.     Is  imprisoned,  199. 

,  Earl  of  Leven.     See  Leven. 

■■  '  ,  David,  defeats  the  Earl  of  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh  in  the  fo- 
rest, vii.  6a.  Commands  the  Scoti  army  against  Oliver  Cromwel, 
i88.  Follows  Cromwel  in  his  retreat  to  Dunbar,  189.  Is  ordered 
to  attack  Cromwel,  and  is  defeated,  190. 

LtoelUrty  their  plan  for  government  after  the  death  of  Charles  L, 
vii.  155. 

Levefh  Lesley  Earl  of,  marches  with  a  Scots  army  to  the  asdstaace  of 
the  En^ish  parUameat  affainst  Charles  !•,  vi.  542.    Joins  Sir  Thomas 

'  Fairfax,  vii.  8.  Assists  m  the  defeat  of  Prince  Rupert  at  Marston- 
suior,  lo.     Marches  northward,  and  takes  NewcastU  by  storm,  14* 

H  H  3  Reduces 
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Reduces  Carlisle,  6i.  The  King  puts  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
army  when  before  Newark,  73.  Surrenders  the  King  to  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  80. 

Levisorif  Sir  Richard,  commands  a  fleet  in  an  expedition  to  the  coasts 
of  Spain,  v.  443.  Attacks  tlje  harbour  of  Cerimbra,  and  takes  a 
rich  carrack  there,  444. 

Lewellyriy  Prince  of  Wales,  applies  to  Henry  III,  for  protection  against 
his  rebellious  son  Griffin,  ii.  196^  Renews  his  hostilities  on  the  death 
of  GrifBn,  ib.     Is  succeeded  by  Griffin's  son  Lewellyn,  ib. 

—J  son  to  Griffin,  succeeds  his  grandfather  in  the  principality  of 
Wales,  ii.  197.  Renews  the  homage  to  Henry,  ib,  Confederatea 
with  Leicester,  and  invades  England,  197.  Is  pardoned,  but  cabals 
with  the  Barons  again,  239.  Is  summoned  by  Edward  I.  to  renew  his 
homage,  ib>  Is  subdued  by  Edward  on  his  non-compliance,  241.  Is 
defeated  and  killed  by  Mortimer  on  occasion  of  new  disputes,  242. 
His  brother  David  tried  a#  a  traitor  and  executed,  ib. 

Lewes 9  battle  of,  between  Henry  III.  and  his  Barons,  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  ii.  204.     The  treaty  called  the  Mlse  of,  206. 

Lewis  the  Gross,  King  of  France,  disturbs  Normandy,  i.  336.  En- 
deavours to  restore  William  son  of  Duke  Robert,  ib.  Defeated  by 
Henry  L,  337.  Was  the  first  establisher  of  corporations,  and  with 
what  view,  ii.  xi8, 

-VII.  King  of  France,  betroths  his  sister  Constantia  to  Eustace, 


eldest  son  pf  Stephen  King  of  England,  i.  354.  Divorces  Eleanor 
heiress  of  Guieime,  367.  Affiances  his  daughter  Margaret  to  Henry, 
eldest  son  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  378.  Anecdotes  of  a  conference 
between  him  and  Henry  II.  in  relation  to  Becket  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 410.  Disgusted  at  his  daughter  Margaret  not  being  crowned 
with  Prince  Henry,  413.  Exhorts  the  Pope  to  excommunicate  Kin^ 
Henry,  420.  Encourages  the  revolt  qf  prince  Henry  against  his  fa- 
ther, 438.  Besieges  Vemoml,  in  conjunction  with  Prince  Henry,  440* 
His  fraudulent  behaviour  to  King  Henry  here,  tb.  Ha?  a  conference 
with  Henry,  441.  Disappointed  in  another  treacherous  scheme 
against  Rouen,  447*  Deceives  Henry  again,  ib.  Peace  concluded 
between  him  and  Henry,  i3.  Becomes  superstitious,  and  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  Becket's  shrine,  453. 

eldest  son  of  Philip  of  France,  married  to  Blanche  of  Castile, 


niece  of  John  King  of  England,  ii.  42.  The  Barons  of  England  offer 
him  the  kingdom,  94.  Arrives  in  England  with  an  army,  95.  Loses 
his  influence  among  the  English  Barons  by  his  imprudence,  96.  The 
Barons  who  adhere  to  him  excommunicated  by  the  Pope's  legate,  140. 
They  desert  him,  't^.  The  city  of  Lincolq  taken  ftom  hun  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  150.  The  French  fleet  coming  to  his  assistance, 
defeated  by  the  English,  ib.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Pembfoke,  and 
goes  back  to  France,  15 1^  Succeeds  his  father  Phihp  in  the  king- 
dom of  France,  157. 

VIII.,  invades  Poictou,  and  takes  Rochelle,  ii,  157, 

-IX.,  of  France,  his  character,  ii,  189.     His  conduct  towards  the 


English,  190.     Obtains  a  cession  of  Normandy  from  Henry  III.,  ib. 
Henry  refers  the  diff^ren^y  between  him  a^d  Leicester  tp  his  Queen 

Margaret, 
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Margaret*  195.  Another  reference  made  to  ih  arbitration,  200*  De- 
cides in  favour  of  Henry,  201.  Engages  Prince  Edward  in  a  crusade* 
219.     Dies  at  Tunis  in  Africa,  220.     His  character,  ib. 

Lewis  XI.  King  of  France,  his  character  and  ambitious  views,  iiL  231. 
Protects  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  237.  Leagues  with  him  and  Queen 
Margaret,  238*  Assists  Warwick  with  a  fleet,  240.  Buys  peace  of 
Edward  IV.,  at  a  tribute  during  his  life,  251.  Interview  between 
them,  255.  Farther  transactions  between  them,  256.  Ransoms 
Queen  Maroraret,  2c 8.  Reflections  on  his  conduct  towards  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  his  daughter,  ib.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Maxi- 
milian !King  of  the  Romans,  and  marries  the  Dauphin  to  his  daughter 
Margaret,  334. 

■  ■  XII.  of  France  subdues  the  dutdiv  of  Milan,  iii.  384*  Engrages 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  assist  him  in  seizing  Naples,  414.  Outwitted 
by  him,  ih.  Joins  in  a  league  against  the  Venetians,  415.  His 
nephew  Gaston  de  Foix  defeats  the  Spanish  and  papal  armies,  but  is 
killed,  423.  Loses  his  conouests  in  Italy,  ib*  Excommunicated  by 
Pope  Leo  X.,  42  7 .  Sends  relief  to  Teroiiane,  besieged  by  Henrv  VI 11., 
A34«  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  and  oflFers  his  daughter 
tor  one  of  his  grandsons,  441.     Empowers  the  Duke  de  Longueville, 

Erisoner  in  England,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Henry,  443.     Stipu- 
ites  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  pension  due  to  England,  ib*     Marries 
Henry's  sister,  and  dies  quickly  af^er,  444. 

^^ —  XIV.  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France,  an  infant,  vii.  247. 
Meets  Philip  of  Spain  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  espouses  his  daughter,  305. 
Joins  the  Dutch  in  the  war  with  England,  409.  His  person  and  cha- 
racter described,  429.  Forms  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Brabant,  in 
right  of  his  Queen,  430.  His  rapid  conquests  in  the  Low  Countries, 
44 1.  His  hauehty  behaviour  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  ib.  The  triple 
alliance  formed  against  him,  436.  His  art  in  bringing  Charles  II. 
over  to  the  French  interest,  464.     His  sudden  irruption  into  Lorrain, 

.  466.  Declares  war  against  Holland,  479.  Marches  a  large  army  to 
the  Dutch  frontiers,  480.  His  rapid  successes  in  the  Low  Countries, 
487.  Enters  Utrecht,  488.  His  demands  from  the  Dutch  deputies 
sent  to  implore  peace,  491.  Is  opposed  at  last  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  449.  Enters  into  a  treaty  with  Charles  II.  to  restore  popery 
in  England,  viii.  4,  note*  Operations  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  and 
Marshal  Turenne,  9.  Serves  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Prince  of 
Cond^,  1 7.  Takes  Conde  by  storm,  2 1  •  His  reception  of  the  Earl  of 
Feversham  sent  with  the  terms  of  peace  to  him,  36.  Takes  Ghent 
and  Ypres,  40.  Treaty  at  Nimeguen  concluded,  45.  His  pros-^ 
perous  situation  by  this  treaty,  47.  His  haughty  and  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  the  European  powers,  205.  Revokes  the  edict  of  Nantz, 
242.  A  league  formed  against  him  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  278. 
Informs  James  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  schemes,  287.  Receives 
James  kindly  on  his  abdication,  305.  His  great  regard  for  litera- 
ture, 333. 

—— ,  Dr.,  a  Welsh  physician  employed  to  negotiate  a  marriage  be- 
tween, the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  Hejuy 
]Elarl  of  Richmond,  iii.  288. 
Leyden^  is  besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  v.  217. 
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Ltkrty^  civil,  the  revivar  of  a^  favoonBle  to,  m.  jo2.'   Jnitofoe  Aiw* 

.  ing  the  Baront  ta  ha^e  been  sensible  of  thist  ib.  note*  A  regpukr  plan 
formed  by  the  Comnions  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  df 

,  Charles  I.  for  the  establishment  ofy  vi.  io4« 

UdW/oif,.Maitland  of«  is  sent  by  the  protestant  association  in  Scothuid 

.  called  the  Congregation  &f  He  Lord^  to  request  assistance  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  v.  51.  Is  agam  sent  to  thank  her,  and  reqmest  farther  aid* 
59,  Is  made  secretary  of  state  by  Q^ueen  Mary,  47.  Is  sent  to  Lon* 
don  with  Mary's  compliments  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  require  a  decla- 
ration of  her  succession  to  the  English  crown,  cy.    Enters  into  a  c<>n- 

.  federacy  of  Sc<fts  nobles,  tcf^  protect  Prince  Jatnes,  and  punish  the 
murderers  of  his  father,  118.     Assists  at  the  confetences  concerning 

.    Mary,  beforie  the  English  and  Scots  commissioners,  135.    Encourages 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  hopes  of  espousing  Mary,  r^8.     Takes 
part  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  in  favour  of  Maryy  and  is  supposed" 
to  have  killed  himself  on  the  suppression  of  the  party  by  Elizabeth* 

Lilburnei  his  crud  prosecution  in  the  8tar-chamber»  and  resolution  in  suf* 

V    faring,  vi.  512.      Recovers  his  liberty,  and  obtains  damages,  378. 

is  imprisoned  by  the  parliament  fbi*  his  seliitious  writings,  vii*  167.    Is 

•  acquitted  on  trial  by  the  new  statute  of  treasons,  202.     Is  again  tried 

•  and  acquitted,  dunn|r  the  Protectorate,  2^. 

Liliaj  an  officer  of  Kmg  £dwin'»  army,  his.  extraordinary  fidelity  to 
'  hini,  i.  42. 

LiUihuUeroy  on  what  occasion  this  song  was  made,  viii.  joo. 
Ltmeric  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Ireton,  vii.  206. 
Lincoln^  the  city  of,  taken  from  Levns  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  ii.  I5«. 

Is  taken  f6r  the  lon^  parliament  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  vii.  10. 
p.  ,  John'  E^l  of,  nis  fiaimily  and  character,  iii.  327.     Retkes  to  the 

•  court  of  the  Dutchess  of  Burgundy,  328.  •  Commands  Simnd^s  army, 
and  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  330. 

Ltncolnthirey  insunrection  headed  there  by  Sir  Robert  Welles,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  iii*  235.    The  insurgents  defeated  by  the  King» 

*3<5- 
Lmdeseyy  Earl  of,  is  sent  to  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  biit  is  unable  to  pass 

the  mole,  vi»  266.     Signs  a  protestation  against  the  liturgy,  329. 

Commands  under  the  Kmg  at  the  battle  of  Edge^hiQ,  506.     Is  mor* 

tally  wounded,  imd  taken  prisoner,  507. 
Lisley  Dudley  Lord,  comn&ands  Ae  fleet  of  Henry  VIII.  in  aa  invaiion 

of  Scotland,  iv.  244, 
w"  -  ,  Lady^  the  cruel  prosecution  of,  viii.  234* 
Liieraturer  the  state  of,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  ▼.  491. 
l^iturgyi  one  fhM(6ed  by  a  committee  of  Bishops  and  divines,-  iy.  320.    In 

what  respects-it  differed  from  the  old  mass  book,  321.    Is  revised,  348. 

Is  authorised  by  parliament,  354. .  Is  suppressed  by  the  restofation  of 

^  ihass  of  Qseen  Mary,  386.    Is  restored  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  1 1. 

Is  abolished  by  thP  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  viL  32*     Is 

again  adifiitted  at  the  restoration,  362* 
^oanif  arbitrarily  exacted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  from  her  suljjects,.  v.  460. 

A  general  one  required  by  Charles  I.,  vi.  22I.     Persons  confined  for 

refusal,  227.    Other  oppivseions  exercised  aga&st  them,  230. 
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Lbchlevin'tVAtkt  Utirf  Queen  of  dcCfts  c6iifiiei  tliSre,  t.  |96r    fill* 

makes  her  escape  firoiii  thence,  1*7.  ••  » 

Loeibart  is  made  goireraor  of  DwiutiA  by  Olwter  Crom^^t  ^^1^9** 

His  scruplet  when  at)pKed  to  by  Monk  to  join  in  restorkig  tbe  Kmgp 

325. 
LoUarit^  tbe  followers  of  tTicklifie  tbe  refetmefy  Ariif t«net^,  «.  52. 

Favonred  by  tbe  Duke  of  Lancaster,  ^  J.     0ne  Burnt  for  heresy,^. 

Another,  8 1 .     Prosecution  of  Lord  Cobbam  as  tbcir  head,  85J.     His 

transactions  and  execution,.  90.     Tbe  points  of  reformation  ainied  at 

by  them,  91.     The  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther  embraced  by  thendj 

iv.  35.     See  Heresy  and  Reforntaiton.  \^ 

London^  a  flourishing  Roman  colony  there,  destroyed,  and^eirtbabittntt 

massacred  by  the  Britons,  i.  8.     Burnt  by  the  £)anes,  7  f .     Rebuilt  by 
.  Alfred,  85.     Submits  to  WiHiam  Duke  of  Normandy,  tti^    The 

liberties  of,  confirmed,  but  the  inhabitants,  disarmed  by  him,  238. 

A  synod  summoned  there,  267.     Another,  343.     Charter  granted  to, 

•  by 'king  Henry  I.,  347.     Tne  citizens  summoned  to  a  council  to  re* 
cognize  the  pretensions  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  363.     Computation 

•  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  this  time,  364.  Revolts  against 
Matilda,  365,  Massacre  of  Jews  there  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I., 
ii«  4.  Its  first  charter  of  incorporation»  when  granted,  99.  Tum^ts 
excited  there  in  favour  of  the  Barons,  by  Fitz-Richard  thd  Major, 
198 — 202,  The  citizens  rise  in  favour  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  mur-  . 
der  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  355.  They  put  Baldoc  the  chancellor  in 
Newgate,  and  kill  him  by  bad  usage,  '30:*  '  Great  destruction  there 
by  the  plague,  448.  John  King  of  France  brought  prisoner  ^o,  460^ 
Its  charter  seized  by  Richard  iL,  iii.  26,  The  chapter-lands  of  that 
see  seized  by  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  222.  An  insnrrection  of  apprenticci 
and  others  there,  to  oppose  the  encouraging  foreign  artifices,  2^4. 
Queen  Mary's  title  acknowledged  by  the  magistrates  of,  in  oppositioo 
to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  372.  Twenty  thousand  die  there  of  the  plague 
brought  from  Havre  de  Grace,  v.  8ow     The  RoydTExchan^  l>uilt  by 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  48J.  The  number  6f  foreigners  ra,  at  this  / 
time,  ih.  Great  plague  tbere  in  JamesU  reign,  vi.  14^  The  num* 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  at  this  time,  ib*  Is  the  centre  of  aH  the  com*- 
merce  of  the  kingdom,  23.  The  conthiued  concourse  of  the  gentry  * 
there  discourag^  by  James  I.,  169.  He  rfenews  the  edicts  against 
increasing  buildings  in,  ih.  Brick-buildings  in,  by  whom  introduced, 
1 79.  Another  plague  in,  206.  Refuses  a  loan  to  the  King,  224* 
Ship-money  levied  on  it  by  Charles,  iTu  Refuses  another  loan  to  the 
King,  356.  Petitions  for  a  parliament,  359,  The  treaty  with  the 
Scots  at  Rippon,  adjourned  to,  361;  Petitions  for  a  total  alteration 
of  church-government,    384.     The  King  comes  to  the  common-  _^ 

council,  470.     The  city  petition  parliament,  as  also  the  porters  and  t 

apprentices,  475.     Takes  part  with  the  parliament  against  the  King,  " 

405.  Its  trained  bands  join  the  Earl  of  Essex,  509.  Sends  four  re- 
ffunents  of  militia  to  Essex,  5«i.  Its  militia  ordered  out  by  the  par- 
uament  to  defend  it  against  the  army,  vii.  o^.  Petitions  the  pg^a* 
ment  against  tbe  change  of  its  militia,  which  the  populace  oblige  M 
to  grant,    10 1.     The  common-council  refuse  an  assessment  to  tbe  v€^ 

pariiament  on  its  restoration^   and  declare  for  a  free  parlia* 
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menty  jiS.  Lends  money  to  Charles  IL  for  the  Dutch  war,  400* 
Great  plague  of,  408.  Is  burnt,  41^.  Good  effects  of  this  cala^ 
inity»  416.  Disputes  between  the  citizens  and  Sir  Robert  Clayton, 
lord-mayor,  about  the  election  of  sheriffs,  viii.  127.  Disputes  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  Sir  John  Moor  on  the  same  occasion,  176.  A 
writ  of  quo*  warranto  issued  against  the  city,  178.  Conditions  on 
which  the  charter  was  restored,  181.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  a 
deputation  of  the  common  council^  summoned  to  the  conventioa 
parliament,  308. 

London'hridge^  when  first  finished  of  stone^  iL  99. 

Jjongchamp^  Bishop  of  Ely.     See  Ely* 

Longbeard.     See  Fitx^Osbert. 

JuongueviUei  Duke  of,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  VIII.  at 
the  battle  of  Spurs,  iii.  435.     Negotiates  a  peace  between  Henry 


and  Lewis,  442 
-,  Due 


uchess-do wager  of.     Sec  Gutse^  Mary  of. 


Lopezy  Roderigo,  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  executed  for  :  eceiv* 
mg  a  bribe  from  the  Spanish  ministry  to  poison  her,  v.  373. 

Lords ^  House  of,  their  proceedings  in  settling^  the  plan  of  government 
during  the  minority  of  Richard  II.,  iii.  3.  Their  proceedings  against 
the  King's  ministry  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  20. 
The  irregularity  of  their  judicial  proceedings,  2j.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  accusation  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  34.  Duel  be* 
tween  them  prevented  by  the  King,  36.  Tumults  amon^,  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.,  62.     Debate  on  the  pretensions  ot  Richard 

^  Duke  of  York,  206.  Acknowledge  liis  right  of  succession  and  pre- 
sent administration,  207.  Condemn  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother 
to  Edward  IV.,  262.  Their  charge  against  Cardinal  Wolscy,  iv.  94. 
Frame  the  bill  of  six  articles,  for  abolishing  diversity  of  opinions  in 
religion,  194.  Henr)-  complains  to  them  of  the  diversity  of  religions, 
205 •  Their  flattery  to  Cromwel  Earl  of  Essex,  ib.  Condemn  Crom- 
wel  without  trial,  208.  Petition  the  King  to  lay  his  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves  before  the  convocation,  209.  The  Lord  Mountjoy 
protests  against  the  bill  establishing  a  council  to  Judge  offences  agamst 
the  King^s  proclamations,  238.  Pass  a  bill  of^  attainder  against  the 
Duke  ofNorfolk,  263.  Lord  Seymour  attainted,  3 1 9.  Pass  a  severe 
law  against  treason,  which  is  altered  by  the  Commons,  355.  Frame 
a  poor-bill,  which  is  rejected  by  the  Commons,  356.  Are  impatient 
to  have  the  succession  of  the  crown  settled,  v.  ipi.  Check  the 
Qommons,  by  the  Queen's  order  from  debating  pn  matters  of  re- 
ligious reformation,  178.  Are  refused  a  conference  desired  with  the 
Commons,  228.  The  Commons  dispute  with  them  concerning  punc-^ 
tilios,  386.  Send  a  bill  to  the  Conunons  for  entailing  the  crown- 
lands  on  the  King  and  his  successors,  which  is  refused,  vi.  26.  The 
number  of  lords  in  the  House  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  1 55.  Im» 
peachment  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  Duke  of  Buckingham,  215. 
Procure  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  liberty,  219.  Remarks  on  their  con- 
duct during  the  disputes  between  the  King  and  the  Commons,  250. 
}*as8  the  petition  ot  right,  253.  Are  dissolved,  276.  Their  inter- 
position with  the  Commons  in  the  long  parliament  requested  by  the 
Jiing?  348.     A  committee  of,  joined  to  one  of  the  Lower  House, 

appointed 
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appointed  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  parliament»  423*  A  committee 
of,  with  one  of  the  Commons,  appointed  to  attend  the  King  to  Scot- 
land,  f^.  The  Commons  declare  an  intention  of  setting  thdr  aiL- 
thority  aside,  unless  they  concur  with  them,  462.  The  Bishops' 
votes  m,  taken  away,  477.  The  majority  of  the  Peers  retire  to  the 
King  at  York,  490.  For  those  transactions  wherein  the  remainder 
concur  with  the  Conmions,  see  Parliament.  Are  obUged  to  pass  the 
self-denying  ordinance,  vii.  27.  Choose  Lord  Hunsdon  spesdcer,  on 
Manchester's  going  to  the  army,  102.  Reject  ^  vote  of  the  Com-  ' 
mons  for  bringing  the  King  to  *  a  trial,  1 34.  Tne  House  of,  voted 
useless,  dangerous,  and  to  be  abohshed,  151.  A  House  of,  summoned 
by  the  Protector,  which  the  ancient  Peers  refuse  to  attend,  277.  Their 
jurisdiction  refused  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Commons,  ib.  The 
Peers  resume  their  sesits  in  the  parhament  following  the  final  disso- 
lution of  the  long  one,  328,  Charles  II.  proclaimed,  ib.  The 
Bishops  restored  to  their  seats,  372.  Refuse  to  commit  Clarendon  to 
custody  on  the  impeachment  of  the  Commons,  426.  Vote  Claren- 
don's letter  to  them  a  libel,  427.     Their  disputes  with  the  Commons 

'  on  Skinner's  case,  454*  Differences  with  the  Commons  on  theif^ 
altering  a  moneyrbili,  468.  Endeavour  to  introduce  a  new  test  act, 
enforcing  passive  obedience,  viii.  12.  Great  disputes  between,  and 
the  Commons,  on  the  case  of  Fag  and  Shirley,  14.  Are  prevailed  on 
))y  the  Duke  of  York  to  admit  an  exception  in  his  favour  in  the  new 
test  act,  84.  Refuse  to  commit  Danby  on  his  impeachment  by  the 
Commons,  88.  Pass  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Danby,  98*  Re- 
sume the  business  of  the  popish  plot,  99.  The  right  of  tlie  Bishopa^ 
to  vote  in  Danby 's  case  denied  by  the  Commons,  i  lo.  Reject  the  ex- 
clusion-bill, 1 39.  Free  the  popish  Lords  impeached  by  the  Commons, 
226.  Take  the  speech  of  James  II.  into  consideration,  at  the  mo- 
tion of  Compton  Bishop  of  London,  241.  Assume  the  administration 
of  government  on  the  King's  flight,  302.  Desire  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  assume  the  grovernment,  and  summon  a  convention,  308.  Their 
debates  on  the  question  of  a  new  King  or  a  regency,  313.  Their 
coniM^nces  with  the  Commons,  314. 

Xjordsf  of  articles  in  the  Scots  parliament,  an  account  of  their  institu- 
tion, vi.  426.     Are  abolished,  ib* 

jLortiy  Lord,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  obtains  the  gift  of  his  father's 
forfeiture,  vii,  368.  Is  condemned  on  the  statute  of  leasing  making, 
438.  Is  pardoned  by  the  King,  ib.  Retrospect  of  his  hfe,  viii.  167, 
Is  created  Earl  of  Argyle,  ib.     See  Argyle* 

Lorrairif  Cardinal  of.  See  Guise.  Advises  his  niece,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  to  rigour  against  the  Protestant  leaders  who  had  taken  arms 
against  h^r,  v.  93.  Concerts  a  massacre  of  the  French  Hugonots,  ib. 
See  Hugonots.  Founds  a  seminary  at  Rheims  for  the  education  of 
English  Catholics,  237^ 

Lothairej  elder  brother  of  Egbert  King  of  Kent,  dispossesses  his  nephew 
Edric,  i.  39*     Defeated  and  killed  by  him,  ib.  * 

Loudon^  Lord,  is  committed  to  the  Tower  for  signing  a  letter  sent  by  the 
Scots  malcontents  to  the  King  of  France,  vi.  345.  Is  made  an  Earl,  428^ 
Ja  sent  with  other  commissioners  by  the  Scots  to  Oxford,  to  mediate 

4  bc^weeiv 
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,'  btXwmin  Ac  Kiftjp  md  paruamtatf  C5^*  Rctomt  aiMiUiuMay  59!^ 
Doiet»p||bIi€  penance  for  cauxttemacing  the  royaliiUyr  tzL  127« 

Lwd^tMlh  the  covemmten  fepdae  an  attack  on  a  conventicle  tiwie, 
viiLiic*      '     .' 

j|^tw/|  VxBCOUBti'lieaclft  an  in^unreotioa  in  the  nortb  against  Henry  VII., 

•  ill*  jar*  Flie^'to-Flandersy  jaa.  Jointf  LAmbert  Simad,  319.  Sop- 
poaed-  to;  far  kiBed  at  the  battk  at  Stoke,  a^o. 


Jumvhrji  pntc  conelttiM  there  betiTeen  Phi^)  of  France  and  RidiardL 
.    nf  Enmind>ii*)% 

Xt^nwir  c^  Savoify  ndlhenof  FtaneiB  I.  of  Franee^  ber  cbaracter,  iv.  50. 
ftbkaa  ^vevtares  of  marrie^  to  Chaiies  Duke  of  Bonrbofty  wfaidi  ke 

•  r^ectt,  gB\,  Dc^mves  Bowbon  of  fait  posMwioiM  by  a  knr-auft,  iS. 
Cbnc^^  ao  alhaace  wkh  Engknd^  on  thn  captivity  of  Franda,  59. 

.  A  laive  ^pmtefit  exacted  of  h^^  oofiertly,  by  Wxikey,  on  tke  treaty 
'  with  Beury^  71. 
/»««  Cctaarki^  state  of,  at  tfafc  tine  of  Henry  VIL^  «•  5541^     See  He- 

therUuub  and  United  Frvcknceu 
Lucjf  Richard  de«  left  guardian  bf  tbr  kingdon  by  Henry  II.  during 

kii  adbsence  in  France,  i.  442*     Repulses  the  im^itions  of  die  Soots, 

ii.     Soppresses  an  inTasi^n  of  Fiefloings  tinder  tiie  Earl  of  Leiceatirt 

and  takes  faim  prisoner,  fi.}.    . 
LtkBoffff  Lient^ant  General,  obtaks  conmaaRb  of  the  nrmy  in  Irdand 

on  the  death  of  Ireton,  ▼ii»  ao6^     Engagaa  in  the  oabal  of  WalliBg* 
'  fbr^^honse,  195. 
LmhvUot  Ddoe  of  Miian^  invites  the  French  to  an  bvasion  of  Napks, 

iii.  568.  '  Joins  the  Emperor  and  other  Princes  in  a  leagne  against 

•  Fnutce,  i6»    Milan  subdued  by  the  French,  384* 

Lt^airif  a  Braban9on,  commands  at  Faiaise  for  John  King  of  Ettjer. 

'  land,  iusy     Surrenders  tht  place  to  Pkilip,  and  enHsts  with  faink 

•■  against  John,  54. 

Luiignaih  Guy  de,  how  he  becone  King  of  Jerusalem,  ii.i4.  Loses 
his  kingdom,  and  allies  to  Richard  I«  of  England  at  Cypros,  to 
establi^  his  title,  in  opposition  to  Conrade  Marquis,  of  Moataerrat, 
f^.  Made  King  of  Cyprus  by  Richard,  on  quitting  his  piUMnioos 
€0  Jerusalem,  19.        ' 

Lutierf  Martin,  his  character,  and  the  motives  of  opposing  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  iv.  95.  Is  patronised  by  the  Elector  of  Sasony,  <^ 
The  progre88i»of  his  opinions  in  Gerinany^  i6. .  His  doctrines  em. 
braced  by  the  Lollards  in  England,  36.  Is  wrate  >V>ki9t  bv 
Henry  VIII.,  /^.  His  sharp  reply  to  Henry's  book,  i^.  The  quick 
progress  of  his  doctrines,  owing  to  the  art  of  printing,  37.  '  Term^ 
the  Pope  Antichrist,  38*  Several  of  lui  disciples  take  shelter  in 
England,  447. 

L^nMibowrghf  Mareschal,  defeats  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  St*  Omera, 
viii.  a7.     Is  attacked  at  St.  Dennis  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  day 

)  i^er  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  46* 

Luxury^  laws  aflrainst,  in  the  reien  of  Edward  III.,  ii.  498.     » 

Lyon*^  a  ffenenu  council  called  there  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  to  exoommo^ 

.  nicatetSeEmperorFi^ericII.,it«i7D.  Complaints  transmitted  to  it  by 
Henry  III.  and  his  nobflity,  ibi    Council  of»  remo^  thither  from 

Pisn. 
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XII.  of  France,  442.  .         '  . 

.     M 

Jjyj^ACBETH^  a  Scots  nobleman,  murders  Duncan  JSii^  of 'ScotIaii4> 
and  uanrps  the  crown^  i.  i68.     Is  defeated  andJcittodb^  SiWM 
Duke  of  Northasiberiand,  ih.  .  i  .   >  i  . 

Macciuif  a  Scots  covenanter,  expires  under  torture  in  extac}ijpii*44jf« 

MocgUlt  Sir  JameSy  is  by  the  Scots  parliament  ap{}ointed  a  commise 
siooerxq  treat  with  Elizabeth  concerning  Mary,  .v«  17^. .  'Is  dianrfased 
by  Elizabeth  without  concludine  on  any  thing,  172.   »    . 

Macirelf  Dr.,  prior  of  Barlinffs,  neada  i^n  insurrection  a^panat  Henrjc 
VIIL,iv.i7o.'  Is.deserted  by  his  adherents,  tak^andexecuted.  If  I. 

Madridf  treatr  of,  between  the  Emperor  Chsffles  V.  and.hia  prisoner 
Francis^,  of  France,  iv.  66*  .  , 

Maeghatay  in  the  ancient  Grerman  law,  whait,  L  2t6* 

Magdaletut  sister  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  the  produce  of  kidulgen^ces  in  §ason^ 
assigned  to  her,  vr.  34.  Fanns  the  sale  oot  to  ArceinbpUi^  a  G«- 
no(^,  ib.    See  Arcemhoidi. 

»<i  ■  CoUm^  Oxford,  its  contest  with  James  IL,  i»iii.  264.    Tha 

president  and&Uows  ezpeUedf  265.     Giffordi  doctor  Uk  the  Sorbomie^ 
appointed  by  mandate,  273* 

MmaChwffa.    Set  Charter  of  Lihet^u 

Mabomttf  the  prophet  of  the  East,  a  general  review  of  the  trainactiona 
of  him  and  his  fcllowert,  i.  293. 

Mmnif  the  province  of,  agreed  to  be  ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Ai^u,  on 
the  marriage  of  his  niece  Margaret  with  Henry  VL^  iii.  170*  Sur* 
reaadered  and  alienated  from  the  English  government,  174.  . 

Mmnfroy^  natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  1 1.,  his  contestTwitK  the 
Pope  for  the  crown  of  Sicily,  ii.  17Z.  A  cmsa'de  published  against 
him,  173. 

Myor^Gemerals^  established  by  Cromwel  xIML  ever  England^  Tii.244« 

.  Their  authority^reduceii,  269. 

Maitiand  of  Lidu^ton.     See  LUiagfon. 

Malherh^t  ode  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  written  in  1614,  a  stanza  of,  vLf  60. 

Maba^  Knighta  of,  refuse  to  surrender  up  their  revenue  to  Henry  Vlli., 
iv.  205.     Thdr  order  dissdived  by  parliament,  nb. . 

Manioief  in  the  ancient  German  law,  what,  i.  217,  uofe. 

MancbeHeTf  Earl  of,  is,  by,  the  pariiament,  appointed  general  of  an 
association  of  sevoral  counties  against  Charles  I.,  vi*  531-  Defeats 
the  royalists  at  Horn-castle,  535*  Takes  Linc<dn  and  joins  Fairfax 
in  the  siege  of  York,  vii.  lo.  Assists  in  defeating  the  King  at 
Marston-moor,  12.  As  also  at  Newbury,  17,  Disputes  between 
him  and  Cromwel,  22.  '  Goes  as  q>eaker  of  the  Honse  of  Lords,  with 
Lenthal  of  the  Conwions,  to  Hounslow.heath,  to  desire  protection 
of  the  army,  loi.     Is  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain 'by  Charles  IL, 

350- 

^uaertf  a  review  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  ii.  140*      State  of,  in 

therei^  of  Edward  11^  367.  Daring  that  of  Queen  jBlizabeth,  v.  4^4. 

A  mvievr  of  during  tiie  reign  of  James  L,  vi^  i6if»     A  review. 

'    of,  , 
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of,  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealthy  vii.  530.  '  Great  altdra« 
tioD  in,  produced  by  the  Restoration,  viii.  331. 

Manseit  chaplain  to  Henry  III.,  his  enormous  possession  of  ploralitieSf 
ii.  169. 

Mansjeldy  Count,  commands  an  afiiiy  in  the  service  of  t'rederick,  £llec- 
tor  Palatine,  vi.  123.  Is  dismissed  and  engages  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Provinces,  12^  Is  engaged  by  James,  and  assisted  with 
men  to  recover  the  Palatinate,  151.     His  men  induced  by  sickness. 

Manufactures 9  state  of,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabethi  v.  483.  State 
of,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  vi«  181.  Great  increase  of,  after  the 
Restoration,  viii.  328. 

Manwayrittgi  is  impeached  by  the  Conunons  for  his  sermon  on  the  regal 
prerogative  in  levying  taxes,  vi.  255.  Is  promoted  to  the  see  of  St. 
Asaph,  ih, 

Man  Earl  of,  chosen  Regent  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Lenox,  t.  202. 
Is  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  Queen's  party,  ib.  Dies  of 
melancholy,  at  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  ib» 

'    ■     ,  forms  an  association  who  seize  the  young  King  James,  248. 

Marcbf  Earl  of.     See  Mortimer* 

Marches  Count  de  la,  his  wife  Isabella  taken  from  him  by  the  Count  of 
Angouleme,  her  father,  and  married  to  John  Kine  of  England,  ii.43. 
Excites  conmiotions  against  John  in  the  French  provinces,  ih*  -  Is 
taken  prisoner  by  John,  46.     Marries  Isabella  on  John's  death,  164. 

Margaret  of  Anjou^  her  character,  iii.  170.  Married  to  Henry  VI.  of 
En  eland,  ih.  Joins  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester's  faction  against  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  ih.  Suspected  of  having  some  hand  in  Glou- 
cester's murder,  173.  Delivered  of  a  son,  198.  Raises  an  army  in 
the  north  of  EngUuid,  and  defeats  and  kills  the  Duke  of  York,  209. 
Her  army  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  defeated  by  Edward  Duke  of 
York  at  Mortimer's  cross,  210.  Defeats  the  Earl  of  Warwic  at  Su 
Albans,  Ih.  Regains  possession  of  the  King,  ih>  Retires  before 
the  army  of  Edward  Duke  of  York,  211.  Consequences  of  the  licen- 
tiouAess  of  her  troops,  217.  Her  army  routed  at  Touton,  218. 
Retires  with  Henry  to  Scotland,  219.  Endeavours  to  engage  the 
Scots  in  her  interest,  220.  Solicits  assistance  in  France,  2^3.  De- 
feated at  Hexham,  224.  Her  extraordinary  adventure  with  robbers 
in  a  forest,  225.  Goes  to  her  father's  court,  and  retires,  ib.  En- 
ters into  a  league  with  the  Earl  of  Warwic,  238.  Marries  her  son 
Edward  to  the  Lady  Anne,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Warwic,  ib.  Re- 
turns to  England  on  the  restoration  of  her  husband,  but  arrives  not 
till  after  Warwic's  defeat,  24f.  Ransomed  by  Lewis  of  France,  258. 
Her  character,  ib. 

of  Iforwayy  by  what  title  she  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Scot-, 
land,  ii.  246.  Guardians  appointed  during  her  infancy,  ib.  Treaty 
of  marriage  between  her  and  Prince  Edward  of  England,  x^.  Dies 
on  her  passage  to  Scotland,  247. 

-,  daughter  to  Henry  VII.,  married  to  James  IV,  of  Scotland, 


liL  386.     Marries  Douglas  Earl  of  Angus,  on  the  death  of  James  IV.» 
tv.  5.     Is  divorced,  and  marries  another  nobleman,  123. 
Mmrignduf  bttik  •£»  b«tweea  Fnuxcis  L  of  France  and  the  Swiss,  iv.  9. 

Markh^tmp 
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Marlhamt  Sir  George,  his  oppressive  treatment  by  the  court  of  sCari^ 
chamber,  vi.  305. 

Marlebrldge^  laws  enacted  by  the  parliament  summoned  there  by 
Henry  III.,  after  thi  Baron's  wars,  ii.  223. 

Marrcf  Donald  Earl  of,  appointed  Regent  on  ^he  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  ii.  383.     Is  defeated  and  kiSed  by  Edward  Baliol,  384. 

i^arrtage  wth  ktndredy  an  examination  of  the  question  concerning,  with 
reference  to  that  of  Henry  VIII,  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  iv.  loi. 

MarshaVs  court  aboHshed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.422. 

Marston^moor^  battle  of,  between  Prince  Rupert  and  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  vii.  1 1  • 

Martial  law,  the  arbitrary  indiscriminate  exertion  of,  previous  to  and 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  454. 

Martin  Ihf  Pope,  summons  a  council  at  Placentia,  to  consult  about 
rescuing  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks,  i.  294*  Calls  another  coun- 
cil at  Clermont,  295. 

■  v..  Pope  elected  by  the  council  of  Constance,  iii.  118.    Write* 

Henry  VI.  a  severe  letter  against  the  statute  of  provisors,  214. 

Martyr^  Peter,  desires  leave  to  withdraw  from  England  at  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary,  iv.  377.  Is  generously  assisted  by  .Bishop  Gardiner^ 
378.     Indignities  used  to  his  wife's  body,  ib. 

Martyrs,     See  Heresy. 

Mary  of  Anjou^  Queen  to  Charles  VII.  of  France,  recovers  her  husband 
from  his  dejection  on  the  seige  of  Orleans,  iii.  I4i« 

■  -  ,  Princess,  sister  to  Henry  VIII.,  married  to  Lewia  XIL  of 
France,  who  dies  quickly  after,  iii.  443.  Marries  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, 44^. 

,  Pnncess,  daughter  of  Henry  VI 1 1.,  betrothed  an  infant,  to 
the  Dauphin  of  France,  iv.  14.  Is  after  betrothed  to  the  Emperor 
Charles,  26.  Is  contracted  by  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  71, 
The  states  of  Castile  oppose  her  marriage  with  the  Emperor,  76. 
The  Bishop  of  Tarbe,  ambassador  from  France,  objects  to  her  mar* 
riage  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ih*  Is  excluded  from  the  succession 
by  parliament,  118.  Is  taken  into  favour  on  her  compliance  .with 
the  acknowledgement  of  her  father's  supremacy,  162.  Is  illegitimated 
by  parliament,  163.  Is  restored  to  her  right  of  succession  by  pariia- 
ment,  242.  Adheres  to  the  mass  during  the  steps  to  reformation  in 
her  brother's  reign,  and,  by  the  Emperor's  means,  obtains  a  tem- 
porary connivance,  325.  Her  chaplains  imprisoned,  346.  Is  re- 
monstrated with  by  the  council,  ih.  Continues  obstinate  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  ihn  A  discussion  of  her  title  *to  the  succession,  366.  Her 
narrow  escape  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Northumberland  on  her 
brother's  death,  368.  Her  measures  to  secure  possession  of  the  crowui 
tl.  The  Lady  Jane  Grey  is  proclaimed  at  London,  ib.  The  nobility 
and  people  flock  to  her,  370.  The  Lady  Jane  deserted,  and  her  title 
universally  acknowledged,  3 7 1,<372.  Causes  the  Lady  Jane  and  her 
party  to  be  apprehended,  372.  Releasles  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
other  prisoners  from  the  Tower,  374.  Affects  popularity,  ibm  Her 
bigotry,  375.  Imprisons  the  Protestant  Bishops,  376.  Cause  of  her 
prosecuting  Cranmer  for  treason,  ib.  The  mass  celebrated  before 
the  parliament,  379.     AU  Edward's  statutes  on  religion  repealed,  ib% 

Dejiiberatet 
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^  iDda^eJntei  on  tie  .choice  of  three  hiubaadf  proposed  to  her,  3&W 
Cause  of  her  first  declared  animosity  to  her  sitter  Elizahetfa,  ih.  De- 
clares' her  ifltentian  of  reconcilement  to  Rome,  3B1.  Invites  over 
Carxlinal  Pole  in  (jiiality  of  legate,  iB.  The  &[iperor  Charles  V.  pro- 
poses h»  son  Holip  to  her  for  a  husband,  585.  Dissolves  the  parliab* 
ment  for  opposing  the  Spanish  match,  385.  Substance  of  the  marriage 
articles,  386.  Remrks  of  the  people  on  this  alliance,  tSy.  Instir- 
rSctions  on  occasion  of  it,  388.  Treats  her  sister  Elizabeth  harshly^ 
390.    Orders  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband,  392.    Her 

»  oruelconduct«nth.respecttoSirNicholasTbrogmorton,j94.  Disarau 
the  people,  il.     Her  fond  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  Phdip,  397.     Is 

-  matried  to  fapm,  308.  Is  unable  to  get  her  husband  <]|pciaxed  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  crown,  or  to  set  him  crowaed,40i.  Imagines 
hervelF  pregnant,  402.  Dissolves  th^  parliament,  ^j.  Resolves  to 
exert  the  laws  against  heresy  with  rigour,  41 1.  .See  nertty.  An  ex- 
press commission  issued,  more  effectually  to  extirpate  heresy,  416.  A 
^  proclamation  against  heretical  books,  419*  Sends  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Pope  Paul  IV.,  420.  Resolves,  to  c^^ply  with  the  Pope's  demand  of 
full  restitution  of  all  church  property,  42 1  •  Is  dgected  at  her  husband's 
aeglsst,  |ind  going  to  Flanders,  422.  Her  oppressive  extortions  firom 
her  subjects,  423.  Is.  opposed  by  Pole  and  others  in  her  design  of  en- 
gaging the  kingdom  in  Philip's  quarrel  with  France,  432.  Philip 
returns  to  press  her  to  that  measure,  i3.  How  this  was  effected,  i^ 
Raises  money  arbitrarily  for^his  war,  433.  Csdais  taken  by  the  DiiJfe 
of  Guise,  435.  Obtains  erants  from  parliament,  441.  All  sales  or 
grants  of  crown  lands  by  her,  for  seven  years  to  come,  confirmed  bj 
parliament^  ib*     Thanks  her  sister  for  referring  the  King  of  Sweden's 

(  'proposals  of  marriage  to  her  consideration,  442.     Prepares  a  great 

*'  fleet  Sot  a  descent  on  Britany,  which  fails,  44 j.      Her  health  de- 

•  clines,  and  the  cause  of  her  illness,  445.     Dies^.     An  estimate  of 

•  her  character,  th^ 

Mai^fi  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  bom,  iv.  230.  Becomes 
Queen  by^he  death  of  her  father,  li.  Is  contracted  to  Pnnjqe  £d- 
ward  <Jf  England,  233.  Is  sent  to  Frtmce,  and  betrothed  to  the 
Dauphin,  312.  Is  married  to  the  Dauphin,  440.  Assumes  the  title 
and  arms  of  England  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  19. 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  settlement  of  the  administration  by  tms 
treaty  during  her  absence,  36.     Refuses  her  assent  to  the  porlia- 

•  mentary  reformation  of  religion,  39.     Refuses  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
■    Edinburgh,  40.     Her  husband  Francis  II.  dies,  42.      Refuses  the 

desire  of  the  Enorlish  ambassador,  of  ratifying  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
or  to  renounce  her  p'retendons  to  the  crown  of  England,  43.  Is  ill 
treated  by  the  Queen-mother  of  France,  and  resolves  to  rettixn  to 
Scotland,  ih.  Her  resentment  on  being  refused  a  passage  through 
England,  il.  Arrives  in  Scotland,  45.  Shews  great  regret  on  le&vbig 
France,  ih*  Her  character  and  accomplishments,  47.  Bestows  her  con* 
fidence  on  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  party  ib.  Loses  her  popukrity 
by  her  adherence  to  the  Catholic  religion,  48.  ^  Is  exposed  to  insults 
from  this  cause,  %b*  Endeavours  to  gam  the  favour  of  John  Knox, 
the  Reformer,  who  contrives  to  insult  her,  j^.  Her  life  rendered  un- 
happy through  his  iasolent  oottduotf  ^o^    Her  ftttore  errots  de4isoftle 

in 
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in  part  troiA  diis  csause,  52^  Is  p^tioned  by  the  cburcli  on  account  of 
a  riot  at  a  bawdy  chouse,  $6.  Outrages  committed  on  her  chapel,  53* 
Makes  an  ill4udged  claim  to  Elizabeth,  of  being  declared  her  suc- 
cessor, $6.  Elizabeth's  reply  to  her,  sh*  An  apparent  reconciliation 
takes  place  between  them,  81  •  Elizabeth  evades  an  interview  with 
her,  ib.  Divers  matches  concerted  for  her  by  her  uncles,  82.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester  proposed  to  her  by  Elizabeth,  ii.  Is  piqued  at 
Elizabeth's  duplicity  m  this  offer,  84*  Sends  Sir  James  Melvil  to 
London  to  accommodate  their  differences,  ib»  The  Lord  'Damley 
proposed  to  her  as  a  husband,  8  c.  Is  advised  by  Elizabeth  to  invit« 
him,  and  his  father  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  to  Scotland,  86.  Elizabeth 
inconsistently  against  the  match,  87.  Reflections  on  her  situation  in 
being  of  a  different  religion  from  her  peoj^e,  ib.  Is  exhorted  by  the 
genial  assembly  to  renounce  the  Romish  religion,  88.  Is  married  to 
l4ord  Damley,  89.  A  confederacy  formed  against  her  at  Stirling,  90. 
Drives  the  rebels  into  Argyleshire,  pi.  Forces  them  to  retire  into 
England,  ib.  Elizabeth's  deceitful  conduct  on  this  occasion,  ibm 
Pardons  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  92.  Is  advised  to  ngour  by 
her  uncle  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  93.  Summons  a  parliament  to 
at^int  the  rebel  Lords,  94.  A  character  of  her  husband  Darnley,  ib. 
Incurs  his  resentment  on  her  neglect  of  him,  on  discovery  of  his 
weakness  and  vices,  9c.  Her  attachment  to  David  Rizzio,  sb. 
Rizzio  assassinated  in  her  presence  by  Damley's  order,  97.  Is  de- 
tained prisoner  in  her  palace,  98.  Is  reconciled  to  the  bani^ied 
Lords,  ib*  Her  art  in  procuring  her  liberty,  99.  Collects  an  army, 
and  drives  the  conspirators  into  England,  ib.  Grants  them  liberty 
to  return  home  at  the  intercession  oT  Bothwel,  ib»  Makes  Darpley 
disavow  all  concern  in  Rizzio' s  murder,  and  then  leaves  him  in  dis- 
dain, i^«  Is  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  100.  Sends  Sir  James  Melvil 
to  Elizabeth  with  the  news,  ib.  Melvil' s  account  of  Elizabeth's  be- 
haviour on  this  intelligence,  ib.  Her  intimacy  with  Bothwel,  zx>5* 
An  apparent  reconciliation  between  her  and  Darnley,  106.  Damley 
blown  up  with  gunpower  in  a  lone  house,  107.  Is  suspected  to  have 
concerted  this  murder  with  Bothwel,  ib.  Is  petitioned  by  tl^e  Earl  of 
Lenox  for  justice  against  Bothwel,  and  others,  whom  he  charged  with 
the  murder,  108.  Calls  a  parliament,  and  establishes  the  protestant 
religion,  109.  Bothwol  recommended  to  her  for  a  husband  bv.the 
nobility,  110.  Is  seized  by  Bothwel,  to  afford  her  the  plea  of  vio- 
lence, III.  Grants  him  a  pardon  for  all  crimes,  ib.^  Acknowledges 
herself  free,  and  orders  the^  banns  to  be  published  for  her  marriage 
with  Bothwel,  now  made  Duke  of  Orkney,  113.  Craig,  tlie  minister, 
who  is  ordered  to  publish  the  banns,  firmly  remonstrates  against  it,  ib» 
Is  mafried  to  Bothwel,  115,  Is  exhorted  against  it  both  by  her 
French  relations  and  Elizabeth,  ib.  The  people  murmur  ^t  tl^ese 
gross  proceedings,  ib.  A  confederacy  of  nobility  formed  against  her, 
who  take  arms,  11 8*  Is  reduced  to  put  herself  iipto  t^e  hand^  of 
the  confederates,  119.  Is  conducted  to  Edinburgh  amidst  the  re- 
proaches and  insuks  of  the  people,  if.  Is  sent  to  the  castle  <Qf 
Lochleven,  uo*  An  embassy  sent  by  Elizabeth,  in  h^  favour,  121. 
Four  different  schemes  framed  for  the  treatment  of  her,  by  her  subjects, 
123.  Pretensions  tp  the  uegency,  1 24.  Is.  f90;ed  |p  FSt^gf^  thf^  (9]9W\if 
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tnd  concur  in  a  setdement  of  the  administration  during  her  son's  mf* 
nority,  124.  Escapes  from  Lochleven  Castle,  127.  An  association 
formed,  and  an  army  raised,  in  her  favour,  iL  Receives  offers  of 
assistance  from  Elizabeth,  ih.  Is  defeated  by  Murray  at  Laneside, 
128.  Retires  to  England,  craving  protection  from  Elizabeth,  i^. 
Is  required  by  Elizabeth  to  clear  herself  from  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  131.  Sends  Lord  Henries  to  decku^e  her  readiness  to  submit 
her  cause  to  Elizabeth,  I32»  Appoints  commissioners  on  her  part, 
134.  The  conferences  opened  at  York,  ih.  The  secret  reason  of 
the  weak  allegations  made  against  her  by  Murray,  137.  Elizabeth 
transfers  the  conferences  to  liampton-court,  and  adds  other  com- 
missioners, I  «9.  Murray  accuses  her  more  explicitly,  and  her  com- 
missioners remse  to  answer,  141.  Her  letters  and  sonnets  to  Bothwel 
produced^  142.  Is  dh^ectly  chai^d  with  the  murder  by  Hubert, 
BothwePs  servant,  at  his  execution,  ih.  The  resuh  9f  the  conference 
laid  before  the  English  privy-council,  144.  Elizabeth's  reply  to  her 
commissioners,  ib.  Is  removed  from  Bolton  to  Tutbury^  under  the 
custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  146.  Refuses  to  make  any  con* 
cessions,  ib*  A  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  proposed  to  her, 
156*  Receives  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  recommending 
this  match,  i  C9.  Returns  a  favourable  answer,  ib.  Is  removed  to 
Coventry,  and  more  strictly  guarded,  162.  Writes  to  Murray,  but 
receives  no  answer,  i66*  Her  party  strengrthened  by  the  death  of 
Murray,  i6S.  Receives  terms  for  a  treaty  from  Elizabeth,  which  she 
agrees  to,  170*  Elizabeth  evades  this  treaty,  and  convinces  her  of 
her  insincerity,  172.  Enters  into  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  conspiracy^ 
197.  Elizabeth  remonstrates  with  her  on  her  conduct,  200.  Her 
party  in  Scotland  suppressed,  by  the  influence  of  Elizabeth,  203.  Her 
confinement  rendered  stricter  by  the  apprehensions  of  Elizabeth,  222. 
Writes  a  pathetic  letter  to  Elizabeth,  250.  Her  proposal  of  ac- 
commodation,  253.  Counterfeit  letters  writ  in  her  name  by  th^- 
English  ministry,  to  discover  her  partisans,  257.  Is  committed  to 
the  cu8tody%>f  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  258.  Desires 

•  leave  to  subscribe  Leicester's  association  for  the  Queen's  protection,  f^. 
Enters  into  Babington's  conspiracy,  288.  Is  conveyed  to  Fotheringay- 
castle,  291.  Her  papers  seized,  ih.  Her  answer  to  the  information 
of  her  approaching  trial,  292.  Is  prevailed  on  to  submit  to  trial, 
294.  Is  proved  to  have  conspired  against  her  son  James,  295.  The 
commissioners  adjourn  to  the  star-chamber^  London,  and  sentence 
her  to  death,  299.  Her  last  letter  to  Elizabeth,  303.  Her  beha* 
▼iour  on  being  ordered  to  prepare  for  execution,  3ri.  Is  exe- 
cuted, 319.  Her  character,  iL  Proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  her 
letters  to  Bothwel,  496.  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury's  scandaloua 
reports  of  Queen  Elizabeth  communicated  by  her  to  the  Queen,  506. 
Her  xtaentment  against  her  son  for  deserting  her  csuiae,  509. 
Inquiry  into  the  evidences  of  her  engagement  in  Babington's  Con* 
spiracy,  510. 

Matjy  Lady,  daughter  of  James  Duke  of  York,  is  married  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  ▼iii- 34.  Concurs  in  tike  settlement  of  the  crown  of 
England  on  the  ranee,  her  husband,  .318. 

Matiiwk  leriewed  and  altered  by  Henry  VIILi  m  295.  Private  massea 

abolished 
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abolisKcd  by  act  of  parliament,  307.     The  mass  iwlved  by  Queea 
Mary,  576,     Is  finally  abolished  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  12. 

Moisey^  governor  of  Uloucester,  for  the  parliament,  his  character, 
vi.^25.  Is  besieged  by  the  King,  f^.  His  vigorous  defence^  530.  Is 
relieved  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  53 1 . 

Masters^  Richard,  vicar  of  Aldington,  in  Kent,  concerts  the  imposture 
of  thi  Holy  Maid  of  Krntf  iv.  135.  Confesses  the  artifice,  and  is  pu- 
nished, 137. 

Sfaisidat  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  King  of  Scotland,  married  to  King 
Henry  I.  of  England,  i.  318. 

» daughter  of  King  Hennrl.,  betrothed  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V*  , 
of  Germany,  i.  340.  Married  afterwards  to  Geoffrey,  son  of  Fulk, ' 
Count  of  Anjou,  ib.  Brought  to  bed  of  Henry,  344.  Receives  the 
oath  of  fealty  from  the  English  and  Norman  nobility,  i3.  Lands  in 
England  to  assert  her  preteAsions  against  Stephen,  359.  Stephen 
taken  prisoner,  36 U  Receives  homage  of  the  Barons,  ib.  Gains 
over  Henry  Bidiop  of  Winchester,  362.  Cultivates  the  favour  of  the 
clergy,  U.  Her  character,  ^64-  Besieged  in  Winchester,  365.  Flies 
and  exchanged  Stephen  for  her  brother  Robert,  i3. 

Mairimonyf  ordered  to  be  solemnized  by  the  civil  magistrate,  viL  229* 

Mattbewsy  Toby,  case  of  his  expulsion  from  parliament,  stated, 
vi.  ^^o* 

Maurice^  Bishop  of  London,  crowns  Henry  I.y  !•  313* 

'  ,  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  grounds  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  iv.  382*  Raises  an  army  of  Protestants  against  him,  th. 
Reduces  Charles  to  ^nt  a  peace  favourable  to  the  Protestants,  ^93* 
,  Prince,  son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  comes  to  England  with  his 
brother  Rupert,  and  offers  his  assistance  to  Charles  I.,  vi.  505.  See 
Rupert,  Is  sent  by  the  King  with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  into  the 
west,  518.  Is  shipwrecked,  vii.  205. 
*,  Prince  of  Orange.     See  Orange^ 


Mautranert  and  Goumayf  the  keepers  of  the  deposed  Kin^  Edward  II^, 
murder  him  cruelly  by  Mortimer's  orders;  ii.  359.     Theu:  fates,  ib* 

Maximiliofif  King  of  the  Romans,  his  pretensions  to  the  government  of 
the  Low  Countries,  how  founded,  iii.  334*  Marries  Anne  Dutchess 
of  Britany,  346.  Who  is  afterwards  forced  into  a  marriage  with  the 
King  of'France,  349.  Makes  peace  with  France,  and  ol^tams  a  resti* 
tution  of  his  daughter's  dowry,  355.  His  conduct  as  Emperor,  415. 
Joins  Pope  Julius  IL  in  the  lea^e  of  Cambrajr  against  the  Vene* 
tians,  iL  Calls  a  council  at  Piza,  in  conjunction  with  Lewi^  in 
opposition  to  the  Pope*  418*  Detached  from  the  French  interest  by 
Pope  Leo  X.,  424.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  Henry  VI  IL  and 
Ferdinand  against  France,  426.  Serves  under  Henry,  and  receives 
pay  from  him  in  his  French  expedition,  433.  Detaches  himself 
from  Henry,  and  allies  with  Spain  and  France,  441.  His  ineffectual 
invasion  of  Milan,  and  treaty  with  France  and  Venice,  iv.  ii.  Hit 
death,  and  the  competition  for  the  Imperial  dignity,  18. 

Mayenm^  Duke  of,  b^omes  head  of  the  catholic  league,  on  the  assassi- 
nation of  his  brother  the  Dfke  of  Guise,  v.  357. 

Mazarhuf  Cardinal,  succeeds  Ridilieu  in  the  French  minbtry,  in  the 
infancy  of  Louis  XI V.9yii#a47*  Temporises  with  CromweL  ^49.  Hit 
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compliment  to  Cromwel,  280.     Concludes  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
with  Spain,  305.     Refuses  to  see  Charles  II.  of  England^  306. 

MeaUuh  plot^  viii.  1 24* 

Meaux  besieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.,  iii.  1 1  j^. 

MedlcUy  Catharine  de,  her  influence  hi  the  court  of  France  lessened  by 
the  enormous  authority  usurped  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  his  bro* 
thers,  ▼.40.  Is  appointed  Regent  on  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  during 
the  minority  of  Charles  IX.,  42.  Her  ill  usage  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  makes  Mary  think  of  returning  to  Scotland,  43.  Remarks  on 
her  plan  of  internal  administration,  68.  Is  forced  to  embrace  the 
Guise  party  against  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  69.  Consents  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Protestants,  78.  Comes  to  an  agreement  with 
Elizabeth,  80.  Concerts,  with  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorradne,  a  massacre  of  the  French  Protestants,  93.  See  Hugomois. 
Massacre  of  Paris,  205. 

Medina  SUonidy  Duke  of,  is  appointed  to  the  conunand  of  the  Spanish 
Invincible  Armada,  v.  330.  His  instructions,  340.  Disobeys  hit 
crdersy  in  sailing  to  attack  the  English  fleet,  341.  Is  worsted,  and 
sails  to  Calais,  ^43.  Is  attacked  and  disconcerted  by  the  English 
admiral,  ih.  Sails  northward  on  his  return,  and  his  fleet  destroyed  by 
a  storm,  344. 

Melvsly  James,  assassinates  Cardinal  Beaton,  iv.  298.  His  behaviour  ap- 
plauded in  Knox's  history,  i3«  note* 

,  Sir  Jamiss,  is  sent  ambassador,  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  84.  His  instructions  tor  negotiation,  ih» 
His  account  of  his  conversation  with  Elizabeth  concerning  his  mistress, 
iB.  His  character  of  Elizabeth  on  his  return,  85.  Is  sent  again  to 
Elizabeth,  to  notify  the  birth  of  Prince  James,  100.  His  account  of 
Elizabeth's  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  ib, 

,  Robert,  is  sent  by  the  protestant  .association  in  Scotland,  called 


the  Congregation  of  the  Lord^  to  request  assistance  from -Queen  Eliza< 
beth)  v.  3;^  Proposes  to  Mary  a  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Nor* 
folk,  156. 

M^hersfor  Countieiy  the  first  steps  towards  sending  them  to  parliament^ 
8.184.     ^^  Commons. 

Mtrchants  grant  impositioDson  merchandize  to  Edward  I.  in  thfir  pri- 
vate capacity,  ji.  277,  wae. 

Mtrcbant  ^wntuPMrs^  the  sodetj  of,  when  first  formed,  ii.  324. 

Merdia^  die  Saxon  idngdom  of,  its  extent,  and  by  whom  founded,  i«  47. 
Us  iiistory  continued,  4^ 

ii^rtoHy  a  svnod  called  there,  to  establish  ecclesiastical  privileges,  ii.  192. 
The  resolutions  of,  annutted  by  the  Pope,  ib. 

Mttx  ineffectuaHy  attacked  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  iv.  382. 

Miechehon^  the  Sfcots  prophetess,  some  account  of,  vi.  337. 

Middlesex^  Earl  of,  treasurer,  his  character,  vi.  144.  Is  impeached  by 
the  means^  of  Buckinghatn,  ih.     His  fine  remitted,  ^45. 

Middietottf  EbtI,  is  sent  commissioner,  on  the  restoration,  to  call  a  par- 
liament in  Sco^d,  vii.  365.  His  arbitrary  conduct,  439.  Il]% 
commission  given  to  Lord  Rotbes,  44^. 

iTtlany  4ntchy  of,  sobdmed  by  the  Fmuii,  iii*  584.  Mawdiao  S^snci 
xeio9M«4kduit4liitoby,434.  i«attac|KdbyFr»diLirfFnmce.iv,9. 
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Surrendered  to  Francis  by  Sforza  for  a  pension,  lo. '  The  French 
driven  out,  42.  Is  invaded  again  under  the  Admind  Bonnivet,  53. 
The  city  blockaded^  ib .  Bonnivet  obliged  to  retire  by  the  desertion 
of  his  Swiss  troops,  54.  Is  conquered  by  the  Imperialists  under  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  69.  The  investiture  a^n  granted  to  Francis 
Sforza,  98.  The  Emperor  renounces  all  claim  to,  248. 
MTtldmayi  Sir  Walter,  asserts  the  royal  prerogative  in  high  terms  to  the 

House  of  Commons,  v.  228,  229. 
MtHtary-servtce^  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  ii.  I02.     Changed 

into  pecuniary  supplies,  247. 
Miiitsai  the  first  establishment  of,  by  Alfred,  i.  85.     Regulated  by  King 
Henry  II.,  450.     Feudal,  the  inconveniences  attending  their  service^ 
to  the  Kings  who  summoned  their  attendance,  Ii.  265.     How  their 
personal  service  became  changed  into  pecuniary  suppHes,  i^.     The 
consequences  of  this  alteration,  270.     Law  of  Queen  Mary  for  the  re- 
.  gulation  of,  iv.  448.     State  of,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
▼.  482.     State  of,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  vi.  178.     A  bill  framed 
by  the  Commons,  and  passed,  taking  it  into  their  own  hands,  479. 
King  Charles's  reply  when  pressed  to  pass  it,  482.     Is  carried  into 
execution  without  his  concurrence,  485.     Establishment  of,  by  par- 
liament, on  the  restoration,  vii.  391.     State  of,  between  the  restoara^ 
tion  and  revolution,  321. 
Miliy  Walter,  is  burnt  for  heresy,  at  St.  Andrews,  v.  34.     The  extra- 
ordinary zeal  of  the  people  in  his  favour,  iL 
Mtiienananit  or  fifth-monarchy  men,  are  for  abolishing  all  government, 

after  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  vii.  155. 
Miltoftf  John,   his  opinion  of  the  monkish  histories  of  Britain,  i.  a8. 
His  character  as  a  writer,  vii.  343.     His  Psuradise  Lost,  how  rescued 
from  oblivion,  344.     Remarks  on  the  fate  of  the  author,  i^.     His 
death,  345. 
Mindt  human,  history  of,  iii.  297. 
Mitchell^  a  Scots  fanatic,  fires  a  pistol  at  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrewi^ 

viii.  54.     His  extraordinary  treatment  and  execution,  ^^m 
M'ue  of  Lewes 9  the  treaty  so  termed,  ii.  206. 
Mona*     See  AngUsea* 
Monarchies^  hereditary  and  elective,  a  comparative  inew  of,  under  dli 

feudal  system,  ii.  1 1 2. 
Monasteriesy  subjected  entirely  to  the  King's  regulations,  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  117.  Reflecuons  on  their  tendency,  14^. 
Commissioners  appointed  to  visit  them,  148.  Great  abuses  charged 
upon  them,  149.  Several  surrender  their  revenues,  •  f^.  All  nuns 
and  friars  who  required  dissmission,  set  at  liberty,  ih.  The  ksser 
supprfessed  by  parliament,  150.  Discontents  among  the  people  ex- 
cited by  the  dispersed  monks,  169.  The  greater  monasteries  sup* 
pressed,  177.  Reports  of  their  scandalous  abuses  published  to  briag 
the  memory  of  them  into  contempt,  178.  Their  reliques  exposed^ 
particularly  the  blood  of  Christ,  180.  And  rood  of  ^gMt^  ihl 
The  number  of  them  suppressed,  and  the  amount  of  their  revenues, 
182.  The  hospitality  exercised  by  them,  184.  The  surrender  of, 
confirmed  by  parliament,  199.     The  abbots  of  Colchester,  Reulmg, 
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and  Glastonbury,  executed  for  treason,  1 99.  A  curious  passage  £tom 
Coke's  Institutes,  relating  to  the  suppression  of,  456. 

Money y  the  value  of,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  i.  226.  Reflecticns 
on,  228.  The  interest  it  bore  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I«,  ii.  36,  wde* 
Remarks  on  the  highest  interest  it  bore  in  the  thirteenth  century,  226. 
A  view  of  the  state  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  iii.  izi.  The  rate 
of,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  389,  note.  The  interest  of*  when  first 
fixed  by  law,  iv.  278.  The  interest  of,  how  limited  in  England  and 
France  at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  483- 

Moneyage^  an  e^cplanation  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  Kings 
under  that  name,  ii.  127.     When  abolished,  tb. 

Jdonhi  General,  commands  for  the  parliament  in  Dundalk  in  Ireland^ 
where  his  garrison  mutinies  against  him,  and  delivers  the  place  up  to 
Ormond,  vii.  164.  Is  left  by  Cremwel  to  complete  the  reduction  of 
Scotland,  195.  Reduces  Stirling-castle,  and  sends  the  records  of 
Scotland  to  I^ndon,  207.  Takes  Dundee,  and  puts  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  ih.  Reduces  the  kingdom  to  obedience  to  the  common- 
wealth, f^.  '  Commands  at  sea  under  Blake,  in  an  engagement  with 


the  Dutch,  215.     Defeats  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Tromp,   who  i» 

234.      His 
brother,  who  came  to  engage  him  in  the  royal  cause,  311.     Marcbes 


killed,  234.     His  family  and  history,    307.     His  behaviour  to  his 


into  England,  312.  Advances  without  orders,  315.  His  message 
to  the  parliament,  from  St.  Alban's,  316.  Arrives  in  Westminster, 
ib.  His  reply  to  the  thanks  of  parliament,  ih.  Executes  the  orders 
of  the  parlumient  iu  apprehending  the  refractory  citizens,  318.  Or? 
ders  the  parliament  to  dissolve  and  call  a  new  one ;  and  unites  with 
the  citizens,  419.     Communicates  his  intentions  to  Sir  John  Gran* 


ville,  322.  Advises  Charles  II.  to  leave  Spain  for  Holland,  323. 
Secures  the  conunanders  in  Ireland  in  the  King's  interest,  325.  Tlie 
King  proclaimed,  ^28.  Receives  the  Kine  at  Dover,  329.  Is  created 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  350.     See  AlbtmarTe. 

ifoniiy  British,  great  siaughter  of,  by  Adelfrid  King  of  Northumber- 
land, 1.41.  Saxon,  characterised, no.  Their  address  in  working 
miracles,  127.     See  Monasiertes. 

Monkish  historians,  characters  of,  i.  28. 

Monmoutkf  James  Duke  of,  his  birt^  and  character^  viii.  9^.  His  ilKe- 
gitimacy  declared  by  the  King  in  council,  96.  Defeats  the  Scots 
covenanters  at  Bothwel-bridge,  115.  Is  deprived  of  bis  command, 
and  sent  abroad,  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  lai* 
Comes  over  without  leave,  %  25.  Presents  a  petition  against  caUmg 
the  parliament  at  Oxford,  150.  Engages  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
King,  183.  Absconds  upon  tlve  discovery  of  it,  i88.  Is  pardoned, 
202.  Is  banished*  203.  Invades.  England  on  the  accession  pf 
James  II.,  227.  Is  attainted  by  parhament,  iB.  Instances  of 
his  misconduct,  228.  Is  defeated  at  Sedgmo^e,  229.  Is  executed, 
230. 

MonofoUeu  enomiQUS  mnts  of*  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  439.  The  per- 
niaous  tendency  of  these  grants,  459.  Debates  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  concerning,  528.  Chief  part  of  the  national  trade  engrossed  by 
exclusive  companies  and  patents  in  (he  ^i^  of  James  I.|  vL  23.  An  a9t 

passed 
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psftsed  against,  143.    Are  revived  by  Charles  I.,  296.     The  patents 
foTf  called  in  and  annulled  by  James  I.,  vi.  23. 

Mcnotheiitei,  their  heresy  condemned  in  a  synod  at  Hatfield,  i.  64. 

Monsan^  Sir  William,  commands  under  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Levison,  in 
an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  ▼•  443. 

Montacttte^  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  defeats  the  Lancastrians  at 
Hexham,  iii.  224.  Gains  a  battle  with  the  insurjgrents  in  Yorkshire* 
233.  Created  a  Marquis,  235.  Leagues  with  his  brother  Warwick 
against  King  Edward,  239.  Encourages  his  men  to  change  sides,  and 
drives  Edward  from  his  own  camp,  241. 

Montagu^  Edward,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  arbitrary 
speech  of  Henry  VHL  to  him,  iv.  451,  note. 

Montagucy  Shr  Edward,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  is  ordered  by 
Edward  VI.,  with  other  judges,  to  prepare  a  deed  for  the  succession  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  iv.  362.  Is  abused  by  Dudley  Uuke  of  Northum- 
berland, for  refusing,  363.  His  expedient  for  the  security  of  himself 
and  the  other  parties,  364. 

',  is  sent  with  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic,  to  mediate  between  Swe- 
den and  Dennuirk,  vii.  304.  Quits  his  station  to  assist  Sir  George 
Booth  and  the  rovalists  in  their  intended  rising,  which  fails,  321.  Ob- 
tains, with  Monk,  the  joint  command  of  the  fleet,  ib.  Carries  the 
f)eet  to  Holland,  to  bring  Charles  II.  over,  329.  Is  created  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  350.     See  Sandwich. 

ambassador  at, Paris,  secretly  negotiates  with  France,  and 


treacherously  receives  a  large  bribe  from  Barillon,  the  minister  of  that 
court,  viii.  43,  note.  Returns  without  leave,  and  produces  Danby's 
letter  to  the  liouse  of  Commons,  86. 

Montarglst  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  iii.  137.  Raised  by  the 
Count  of  Dunois,  ib. 

MontcontouTy  battle  of,  between  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Admiral 
Coligni,  V.  188. 

Monteaghf  Lord,  receives  intimation  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  ▼i*34i 
Communicates  it  to  Lord  Salisbury,  ib. 

Montecuculu  the  Imperial  General,  joins  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  obliges 
Lewis  XIV.  to  abandon  his  conquest  in  the  Low  Countries,  vii.  510. 

Montford,  Simon  de,  appointed  a  General  of  the  crusade  publishedby  Pope 
Innocent  III.  against  the  Albigenses,  iL  67.  For  his  sou,  see  Leicester* 

Montmorency^  Constable,  commands  the  French  army,  ag^ainst  the  Spa« 
nish  under  Philibert  Duke  of  Savoy,  iv.  434.  Is  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  tb.  His  sentiments  of  the  mar* 
riage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  v.  32.  Joins  the 
Duke  of  Guise  against  the  Prince  of  Conde,  68.  Takes  Roiien  from 
the  Protestants,  71.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Protestants  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Drettz^2.  Is  released  by  treaty,  78.  Besieges  Havre-de- 
Grace,  7^.  Takes  it  by  capitulation,  8o«  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Dennis,  186. 

Montreville^  the  French  ambassador,  prevails  with  Charles  I.  to  seek 
protection  in  the  Scots  army,  vii.  72. 

Montrotcj  Earl  of,  his  first  introduction  to  Charles  I.,  vii.  43.  Is  impri* 
soned  in  Scotland  for  his  attachment  to  the  King,  44.  Procures  Duke 
}lami}ton'8  disgrace  with  the  King,  46.  Negotiates  for  Irish  troops,  to 
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make  a  dWersioa  in  Scotland,  47.  Defeats  Lord  £lcho»  ib»  Defeats 
Lord  Burley,  48.  Routs  Argylc's  forces,  and  is  joined  by  great  num- 
bers of  them,  49.  Takes  and  plunders  Dundee,  50.  Defeats  Urrey 
and  Baiilie,  i^.  Defeats  the  covenanters  at  Kilsyth,  63.  Is  conquered 
by  David  Lesley,  64.  Retires  abroad,  76,  Raises  levies  to  assist 
Charles  TL,  177.  Lands  in  Scotland,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
1 78.     His  cruel  treatment,  1 79.     Is  executed,  181. 

Morcar  andEdtvln  rebel  against  the  imustice  of  Tosti  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, i.  1 76.  Morcar  justifies  their  cause,  and  is  made  Duke,  ib* 
Head  the  English  against  the  Normans,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
332.  Submit  to  William  the  Conqueror,  336.  Attend  him  to  Nor- 
mandy, 239.  Excite  a  rebellion  in  the  North,  245*  Reduced,  246, 
Their  deaths,  261. 

Morey  Sir  Thomas,  remarks  on  his  account  of  Jane  Shore,  iii.  274,  nt^e. 
When  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  joins  the  persuasions  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  to  obtain  the  grants  to  Henry  VIII.,  iv*  47.  The  great 
aeal  taken  from  Wolsey,  and  committed  to  him,  92.  Resigns  the 
great  seal  on  the  prospect  of  alterations  in  religion,  I09t  Refuses  to 
subscribe  the  oath  regulating  the  succession  of  the  crown,  enjoined  by 
parliament,  119.  Is  attainted  by  parliament,  121.  Hii  cruel  per* 
secution  of  James  Bainham,  for  heresy,  132.  Is  tried  and  executed 
for  denying  the  King's  supremacy,  139. 

— ,  Roger,  an  Irish  gentleman,  forms  a  conspiracy  to  expel  the  Eng- 
lish from  Ireland,  vi.  433.  His  desigrn  of  seizing  the  castle  of  Dublin 
discovered,  436.  Is  shocked  at  the  barbarities  of  O'Neale,  abandooa 
the  cause,  and  retires  to  Flanders,  439. 

JiSorrieey  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards,  makes  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power,  v.  ^6$.  Is  divested 
of  his  employments,  and  imprisoned,  366. 

,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  is  the  only  friend  with  wIkhh  Ge» 
neral  Monk  consulted  concerning  the  restoration  of  Charlea  II.9 
vii.  322.     Is  made  secretary  of  state  by  the  King,  35 1  • 

Mortimer^  Roger,  his  history,  ii.  351.  His  first  acquaintance  with 
Isabella  Queen  to  Edward  II.,  ib.  His  intimacy  with  her,  ib*  Joint 
Isabella  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  King,  ib.  Invades  England  with 
her,  35^.  Procures  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  the 
Chancellor  Baldock,  %^6*  Takes  the  King  out  of  Leicester's  cuilody 
and  delivers  him  to  the  Lord  Berkeley,  Mautravers,  and  Goumay, 
358.  Orders  the  two  Litter  to  murder  him,  359.  Attends  Ed- 
ward HI.  in  his  army  to  oppose  the  Scots,  and  checks  his  ardour  to 
engage  them,  j  75.  Arrogates  to  himself  all  authority  in  govern- 
ment, ib*  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Robert  Bruce,  376.  rlis  measures 
to  disappoint  any  combinations  against  him,  ib^  Contrives  the  de- 
struction of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  377.  Is  seized  by  the  Kings  379-  T»cd 
and  executed,'  ib^ 

,  Roger  Earlof  March,  declared  successor  by  Riifhard  II^  iii*  >8« 


Killed  in  Ireland,  38.    His  sons  kept  prisoners  in  Windsor-castk,  by 

Henry  IV.,  62. 
Moriimer^s  Crou^  battle  of,  between  Jasper  Tudor  Earl  of  Pembroke, 

and  Edward  Puke  of  York,  iii.  21  o* 
fiortmaiMp  the  first  statute  0^  when  pasted**  ii*  322*     The  probable 
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motives  of  Edward  !•  m  this  kw,  32^.  How  eluded  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  iii.  c6. 

Morton^  John,  his  character,  iii.  319.  Becon^  confidaxit  of  Henry  Vlt. t 
ih.    Made  Archbishop  of  Canterburr,  310.    Created  a  Cardinal,  374, 

— — ,  Earl  of,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  becomes  jealous  of  David 
Rizzio,  V.  96.  Advises  Darnley  to  get  him  cut  off,  97.  Takes  the 
coronation  oath  in  the  name  of  the  young  King  James  VI.,  125.  Is 
appointed  commissioner  in  the  cause  of  Mary,  134.  How  he  became 
possessed  of  a  caiket  of  Mary's  letters,  142.  Is  appointed  by  the 
Scots  parliament  a  commissioner  to  manage  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth 
concerning  Mary,  171.  Is  dismissed  by  Elizabeth  virithout  con- 
cluding on  any  thing,  1 72.  Is  chosen  Regent  on  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  202.  Resigns  the  regency  into  the  hands  of  the  young 
King,  and  retires,  231.  Returns  and  resumes  an  influence  over 
government,  ih.  Is  tried  and  condemned  for  being  an  accomplice 
m  Damky's  murder,  by  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  232* 
His  execution  hastened  in  opposition  to  the  interposition  of  Elizabedi^ 

Mouniford^  Count  de,  half  brother  to  John  III.  Duke  'of  Britanyi 
acknowledges  Charles  de  Blois  as  successor  to  that  dutchy,  ii.  416. 
Endeavours  to  acquire  possession  of  the  dutchy,  tb»  Engages  Ed<* 
ward  III.  of  England  to  patronise  his  pretensions,  ih.  Goes  to  Paris 
to  plead  his  cause,  417.  Is  taken  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  the 
Louvre,  ib.     See  the  next  article. 

■  ,  Jane  Countess  of,  her  vigorous  efforts  to  support  her  hufband's 

interest  in  Britany,  ii.  417.  Is  besieged  by  Charles  de  Blois  at 
Hennebone,  418.  Her  vigorous  defence,  41a.  Is  relieved  by  aa 
English  fleet,  420.  Goes  to  England  to  solicit  farther  succours,  i3« 
Edward  goes  over  to  Britany  in  person,  421.  A  truce  concluded 
for  three  years,  lb*  Takes  Charles  de  Blois  prisoner,  438.  Her 
son  obtains  possession  of  Britany,  and  is  acknowledged  by  France, 

473- 
Mountjoyy  Lord,  protests  against  the  bill  establishing  a  council  to  judge 

offences  sgainst  the  King's  proclamations,  the  only  protest  against  any 
public  bill  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  238. 

1  .-.,  Lord,  is  sent  lord  deputy  to  Ireland,  on  the  precipitate  return 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  v.  41 3.  Drives  Tyrone  and  his  party  into  the 
woods  and  morasses,  \b.  His  successes  against  the  rebels,  435.  Re- 
duces the  Spaniards  and  defeats  Tyrone,  438.  Tyrone  surrenders 
himself  up  to  him,  445.  ^ 

Mowbray y  John  de,  ejected  from  his  inheritance  of  the  barony  of  Gov«rer, 
by  Edward  II.,  at  the  inftance  of  Hugh  le  Despenser,  ii.  345. 

• ,  Robert,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  excites  a  conspiracy  against  m 

William  Rufus,  i.  292.     Dies  in  confinement,  ib.  Ql 

Munstery  Bishop  of,  invades  the  Dutch  territories  at  the  instigation  of  **: 

Charles  II.,  but  makes  peace  with  the  States,  vii.  407. 

Murden^  his  account  of  the  military  force  of  England,  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  armada,  v.  481. 

Murder y  a  list  of  the  legal  compositions  for,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
i.2i9« 

Mtirraft 
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Murra^i  Earl  of,  appointed  by  Robert  Bruce  joint  aunmander  of  the 
Scots  army  with  Lord  Douglas,  invading  England  on  the  death  of 
Edward  II.,  ii«  372.  His  reply  to  the  defiance  of  Edward  IIL,  374. 
Retires  home,  ib.  Is  appouited  guardian  to  David  Bruce,  381. 
Dies,  ^83. 

»—  >  ■  ,  Lord  James,  created  Earl  of,  and  enjoys  the  chief  authority  under 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  v.  47.  Becomes  discontented  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Mary  with  Lord  Danuey,  90.  Joins  a  confederacy  of  mal- 
contents at  Stirling,  Ut.  Is  ill-used  by  Elizabeth  on  the  occasioD,  91. 
Obtains  a  restoration  to  favour,  93*  Is  invited  back  to  Scotland  by 
Damley,  98.  Is  reconciled  to  Mary,  c3.  Obtains  leave  to  retire 
into  France,  119.  Is  appointed  Regent,  on  the  first  resignatioa  of 
Mary,  ia4«  Arrives,  and  treats  Mary  harshly,  125.  Summons  a 
parliament,  which  condemns  Mary  to  imprisonment,  ih.  Demolishes 
the  fortress  of  Dunbar,  ib.  Raises  forces  on  Mary's  escape  from 
Lochleven«castle,  128.  Defeats  her  at  Lan^ide,  ih*  Is  required  by 
Elisabeth  to  justify  his  conduct  toward  Mary,  132.  Promises  to 
come  with  other  commissioners  to  submit  his  cause  to  EUzabeth,  ih^ 
Is  appointed  a  commissioner  by  the  kingdom  for  tliis  purpose,  154. 
The  secret  reasons  of  the  weakness  of  his  allegations  against  Maiy, 
137.  Lays  his  full  evidence  privately  before  the  English  conunis- 
sioners,  and  requests  Elizabeth's  protection,  1 38.  Proposes  queries  to 
Elizabeth,  ib.  The  conferences  transferred  to  Hanipton-court,  1 39. 
Accuses  Mary  more  explicitly,  140.  Her  commissioners  refuse  to  reply, 
141*  Produces  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwel,  with  the  confession  of  Hu- 
bert, 142.  Is  dismissed  by  Elizabeth,  witli  a  present  for  his  charges, 
14^.  Proposes  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  a  i^arriage  with  Mary,  156.' 
His  political  motives  in  this  proposal,  157.  Discovers  Norfolk's  de- 
sign to  Mary,  i6o.  Is  assassinated,  167.  His  character,  lb*  Vindi- 
cated firem  the  accusations  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  advocates,  502. 

Muscovff  a  profitable  trade  established  with,  iv.  447.  An  embi^y  ar- 
rives  from,  to  Queen  Mary,  ib.  And  exclusive  trade  with,  granted 
to  the  English,  v.  477.     This  privilege  withdrawn,  478. 


N 

^AJARA^  battle  of,  between  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry 

'  de  Transtamarc,  ii.  477. 
Nanut^  Christian,  strange  modification  of,  at  the  time  of  the  ccmimoa- 

wealth,  vii«23o. 
NantXf  the  edict  of,  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.,  viii.  242. 
Nifleif  conqudned  by  the  jobt  force  of  France  and  Spain,  iiu  414. 

Seized  by  the  latter,  ib, 
NMebjf  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Generals  Fairfax  and 

Cromwel,  vii.  57. 
Na^arrcf  situation  of  that  kingdom,  iii.  420.     Crafty  invasion  of,  by 

Ferdinand  of  Spain,  421. 
■■■■         ,  Anthony,  King  of,  is  exclu4ed  from  all  oiSce  and  favour  at  the 

pourt  of  France  by  the  influence  of  the  Guise  family,  v.  40.     Dedaies 
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in  ftvoor  of  t&e  Prdteatants,  At.  Is  made  Lieatentnt-general  of  titf 
kin?domt  on  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.»  42*  Joins  the  Duke  of 
Guise  against  the  Protestants,  68.  Is  mortally  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Rouen,  71.     For  his  son,  see  Henry  Prince  of. 

Navarrcy  Henry  Prince  of,  is  placed  by  Coligni  at  the  head  of  the  Pro* 
testants  after  the  defeat  of  Jamac,  v.  166.  Is  married  to  Margaret, 
sister  to  Charles,  205.  His  mother  poisoned  by  order  of  the  court,  ih. 
Is  obliged  by  Charles  to  renounce  tne  protestant  religion  at  the  price 
of  his  ufe,  during  the  massacre  of  Paris,  206.  Flies  from  the  court, 
and  places  himseu  again  at  the  head  of  the  HugonoU,  21  !•  DefeaU 
the  King  at  Coutras,  355.  Obtains  the  crown  of  France  on  the  death 
of  Henry  HI.,  357.     See  Henry  IV. 

Navigation  act^  one  of  this  natiu^  rejected  by  Henry  VI.,  iii.  215.  Is 
passed  by  the  commonwealth  parliament,  vii.  211.  Is  suspended  by 
Charles  II.,  477. 

Navy^  Engli^,  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  iv.  446.  The  im- 
provement of,  by  Queen  Elieabeth,  v.  480.  Harrison's  account  of  her 
navy,  533.  A  view  of  the  state  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I., 
vi.  180.  The  number  of  seamen  then  employed  in  the  merchant's  ser* 
vice,  i8i«  Account  of  the  state  of,  from  the  restoration  to  the  revo- 
lution, viii.  327. 

Naylorf  James,  a  Quaker,  his  extravagances,  vii.  336.  Is  restored  to 
his  senses  by  punishment,  337*  *  * 

Na%an  Leodt  the  British  chief,  defeated  by  C^dric  the  Saigon,  i.  94* 

Neiiej  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  occasions  disputes  between  th^  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  by  reflecting  on  the  Commons,  vi.  73.  Anecdote  of 
him,  75. 

NerOf  Emperor,  ^ends  Suetonius  Paulinus  over  to  Britain,  i.  7.  Recalb' 
him,  9. 

NetherUndif  the  foreign  conunerce  of  England  at  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  confined  to  those  countries,  iv.  273.  The  arbitrary  and  severe 
behaviour  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  toward  the  Protestants  there» 
V.  191.  The  Dutchess  of  Parma  left  governess  of,  by.  Philip,  122* 
The  Flemish  exiles  become  masters  of  the  Brill,  2 1  a*  Revolt  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  215.  See  Orange.  Duke  of  Alva  recalled,  216. 
The  treaty  called  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  219.  A  treaty  concluded 
vrith  Elizabeth,  220.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  comes  over  to  th^ir  assist- 
ance, 242.  Anjou  expelled  for  an  attempt  on  their  liberties,  247.  See. 
United  Provincei.  Spanish,  rapid  conquests  of  Lewis  XIV.  in,  vii.  43 1 . 
Settlement  of,  by  the  triple  league,  and  treaty  of  A.ix-la-ChapeUe» 
435.     Dutch,  over-run  bv  Lewis  XIV.,  487* 

Neviiiy  Sir  John,  executed  tor  an  insurrection  in  Yorkshire,  iv.  ^13. 

Heviiie,  Hu^h  de,  a  fine  paid  to  the  King  by  his  wife,  for  leave  to  paps 
a  night  with  him  while  in  prison,  ii.  133* 

■  ■  ■  ,  the  power,  connexions,  and  branches  of  that  fainily,  iii.  1811  • 
Honours  bestowed  on,  by  Edward  IV. 

Neville^*  Cros4f  battle  of,  between  Queen  Philippa  and  David  Kmg  of 
Scotland,  ii.  439. 

Neuitriay  a  prqvince  |n  France,  granted  to  Rollo  the  Dare*  i.  ^38.  Seo 
Ncrmandym 

Ktwarltk 
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t/iwarlf  is  beoeged  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  but  refiered  by  Ptboe 
Rupert,  Tii.  9.     Surrenders  to  the  Scots  army  by  the  King^s  order, 

74- 

ifewhurtif  Lord  Conway  routed  there,  by  the  Scots  covenanters,  vi.  357. 

Nenohurji  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Earl  of  Esssex,  vi.  532* 
Second  battle  of,  vii.  17. 

tftweoitlet  the  first  charter  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of,  to  dig  coalt 
ii.  230.  Is  taken  by  storm,  by  the  Earl  of  Leven,  the  Scots  General, 
▼ii.  14. 

li         ,  Earl  of,  commands  for  the  King  in  the  north  of  England, 

and  takes  possession  of  York,  vi.  513.  Is  created  Marquis,  C34.  Is 
repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Hull,  535.  Is  besieged  in  York  by  the 
parliamentary  army,  vii.  11.  Leaves  the  kingdom  in  disgust  after 
the  battle  of  Marston-moor,  14. 

New  England y  the  colony  of,  how  peopled,  vii.  341. 

New  Forest^  how  and  wnen  made,  i.  278.  Remarkable  accidents  hap- 
pening to  the  family  of  William  the  Conqueror  b,  308. 

Niwfoundlandi  first  discovery  of,  iii.  405. 

New  Torif  is  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  viL  399.  Is 
ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  423. 

Newton f  the  matlumatician  and  philosopher,  his  character,  viii.  334. 
His  death,  ib. 

NlcboltUi  Sir  Edward,  is  made  secretary  of  state  by  Charles  II.  on  his 
restoration,  vii.  35^1.  Is  displaced  by  the  influence  of  the  Dutchess 
of  Cleveland,  392. 

Nimeiuenj  congress  there,  under  the  mediation  of  Charles  II.,  vui.  si. 
Peace  coAcluded  there,  46.     The  treaty  ratified,  i3- 

NMiityf  Saxon  and  Norman,  wherein  they  differed,  i.  2ii.  The  titles 
of,  sold  to  supply  James  I.  with  money,  vi.  71. 

Non-addrejteif  tl^e  vote  of,  passed  by  the  long  parliament,  vii.  113.  Is 
repealed,  I2i. 

NoH'ConformtitSf  their  ministers  ejected  out  of  their  livings,  vii.  394. 
Five-mile  act,  408.  Act  against  conventicles,  456.  Declaration  of 
indulgence,  476.  The  declaration  recalled,  504.  A  bill  for  tbeir 
reliefpassed,  506.     See  Puritans. 

NotfM,  an  insurrection  there  aj^nst  inclosures,  headed  by  Ket,  a  tanner, 
iv.  331.     The  insurgents  defeated  by  Dudley  Earl  of  Warwick,  ik. 

■  ■  ■  ,  Duke  of,  chsulenges  his  accuser  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  iii.  35. 
The  duel  prevented  by  Kichard  II.,  56.     Banished  for  life,  iL 

••  ,  Bigod,  Roger,  Earl  of,  is  appomted  agent  for  Henry  III.  to  the 

council  of  Lyons,  ii.  170.  Objects  to  King  John's  right  of  subjecting 
England  to  ttie  supremacy  of  Rome,  iL  His  address  to  Henry  III.  on 
the  parliament  assembling  in  armour,  183.  Is  gained  over  to  the  royal 
party  by  Prince  Edward,  200.  Refuses  to  serve  in  the  expedition  to 
Gascony,  and  quarrels  with  the  King,  289.  Refuses  to  attend  the  King 
to  Flanders,  •f^.  A  new  mareschal  appointed  in  his  place  for  that  ser- 
^ce,  290.  He  tod  the  Earl  of  Hereford  present  a  renionstrance  to  him 
on  his  departure,  sB*  Demands  of  parliament  a  confirmation  of  the 
charters,  and  indemnity  for  himself,  which  are  granted,  291.'  Obtains 
a  full  confirmation  of  them  from  the  King  on  ms  return,  092. 

Norfi/i, 
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IforfoUi  Earl  of,  brother  to  Edward  II.>  engages  with  Queen  IsabeOa  ia 

a  conspiracy  against  hixn»  "•  353• 
— — ,  Diike  ofy  resigns  his  office  of  treasurer,  and  retires  from  courtf 

It*  4. 

p  Duke  ofy  opposes  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  iv.  129* 


Trom  what  motives  he  became  an  enemy  to  his  niece  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  158.  Presides  as  higrh  steward  on  her  trial,  150.  Is  com* 
missioned  to  suppress  Aske's  msurrection,  tenned  tl^  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  172.  His  prudent  measures  to  distress  the  insurgents,  173. 
Prevails  on  them  to  disperse,  1 74.  Routs  another  insurrection,  and 
puts  their  officers  to  death^  1 75.  Proposes  the  framing  of  the  bill  of 
six  articles  to  the  House  of  Lords,  194*  The  repartee  of  one  of  his 
chaplains  to  him,  concerning  the  celibacy  of  priests,  195,  notem  Ftot 
cures  a  commission  to  commit  Cromwel  to  tne  Tower,  207.  Influ* 
ences  the  Kinflr  to  a  cruel  persecution  of  heretics,  on  his  niece  Catha-* 
rine  Howard  becoming  Queen,  212.  Is  appointed  to  command  in 
the  war  against  Scotland,  228.  Attends  Henry  in  his  invasion  of 
France,  246.  Is  checked  by  the  King  in  a  scheme  of  ruining  Cran* 
mer,  255.  A  review  of  his  services  and  horonrs,  261.  Is,  with  hit 
son  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  committed  to  the  Tower,  262.  Surrey  exe* 
cuted,  265.  Is  attainted  by  the  parliament,  ii*  Ordered  for  execu? 
tion,  but  saved  by  the  King's  death,  264.  Is  released  from  confine- 
ment by  Queen  Mary,  374.  His  attainder  reversed  by  parliament, 
380.  Advises  Mary  to  the  Spanish  alliance,.383.  Is  sent  to  suppress 
Wiat's  insurrection  at  Kent,  but  is  forced  to  retire  by  a  desertion  of 
his  troops,  389. 

-,'  the  young  Duke  of,  is  ai>pointed  lieutenant  of  the  northern 


counties  hj  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  35.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners in  the  cause  between  ^lary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Murray  the 
Regent,  134.  Entertains  hopes  of  marrying  Mary,  138.  Transmits 
Murray's  queries  to  Elizabeth,  ii.  His  chauacter,  155.  A  marriage 
with  Mary  proposed  to  him  by  Murray,  156.  Obtains  the  counte- 
nance of  several  of  the  nobilit^r  to  this  scheme,  158.  Secures  the 
concurrence  of  France  and  Spain,  159.  Receives  intimations  from 
the  Queen  of  her  knowledge  of  his  negotiations,  160.  Endeavours  to 
discredit  the  reports  raised  a^nst  him  to  the  Queen,  161.  Is  com« 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  and  his  friends  taken  into  custody,  162.  If 
released  on  promise  of  thinking  no  farther  of  Mary,  165.  Renewa 
his  correspondence  with  Mary,  196.  Enters  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  against  Elizabeth,  197.  His  scheme  discovered  by 
Lord  Burleigh,  198.     Is  tried^  199*     Executed,  200*  ^ 

Norham^  castle  of,  conference  there  between  Edward  I.  and  the  Scots 
parliament,  to  determine  the  right  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,'ii«  253* 

Normans t  origin  of  the  name,  i.  67.  Their  first  invasions  of  France,  tb* 
And  Englauid.     See  WtUiam.     Their  character,  i8i«  316. 

Norman  Barons,  conspire  against  William  the  Conoueror,  i.  263.  Sup- 
pressed, 265*     Instance  of  their  voting  in  English  councils,  399* 

Normandy,  settled  by  Rolla  the  Dane,  i.  138.  History  of  his  successors, 
139.  Character  of  the  Normans,  182.  314.  WilUam,  Duke  of,  ob- 
tains the  crown  of  EAgland,  2)4.  See  IViUiam  the  Conqueror  %  and 
fiolirt.     Invaded  by  Pliilip  of  Francej  on  ti^  news  of  fikbard  I. 
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being  imptiBoned  is  Gennany  on  hii  return  from  the  cmsade,  iL  14* 
Phibp  repulaed  at  Rouen  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  25.  John  in- 
vested with  the  dutchy  of,  on  his  brother  Richard^s  death,  41.  Laid 
under  an  interdict  on  account  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais's  captivity^ 
who  is  surrendered,  42*  Two  Braban^ons  left  governors  of  it,  by* 
John,  on  his  leaving  it,  53.  Recovered  by  Philip,  54.  The  Baroot 
of,  how  diffincntly  circumstanced  from  those  of  other  countries  durinsr 
their  connexions  with  En^and,  77.  The  States  of,  how  compoae^ 
119.  Formally  ceded  to  Lewis  IX.  by  Henry  III.  of  £nglan<^  190. 
Is  suddenly  invaded  by  Edward  III.,  426.  Caen  seized  and  plun* 
dered,  428.  Calais  taken,  442.  Is  invaded  by  four  French  armies, 
iii.  176.     Finally  reduced  to  the  government  of  France,  178* 

Norruf  Sir  John,  joins  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  expedition  to  Portugal 
V.  348.  Commands^e  English  forces  sent  to  reduce  Britany  for 
Henry  IV.,  374-^"  Is  sent  to  reduce  insurrections  in  Ireland,  f^.  Is 
deceived  by  the  treacherous  negotiations  of  Tyrone,  and  dies  of 
vexation,  402. 

North-west  passage,  three  attempts  for  the  discovery  of,  made  by  Sir 
Martin  Frobisher,  v.  477.  Davis's  Straits  discovered,  if.  Attempts 
for  th^  discovery  of,  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  vi.  183. 

Northampton^  a  council  called  there  by  King  Henry  II.  in  which  Thomas 
a  Becket  is  condemned,  i.  397.  Battle  of,  between  Henry  VL  and 
the  Earl  of  WarwiciL,  iii.  205. 

Northumberland  J  history  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  40. 

,  Earl  of,  defeats  Earl  Douglas  at  Homeldon,  iiL  68, 
Rebels  against  Henry  IV.  and  leagues  with  the  Wdch  and  Scots,  69. 
His  son  defeated  and  killed  by  the  King,  71.  His  submission  mc« 
cepted,  72.  Retires  to  Scotland,  and  is  killed  in  an  irruption  into' 
England,  74. 

-,  Dudley  Earl  of  Warwic,  made  Duke  of,  iv.  350.    De. 


termines  to  ruin  Somerset,- 351.  '  Causes  Somerset,  his  Dutchess,  and 
friends,  to  be  arrested,  t^.  Trial  and  execution  of  Somerset,  x^z* 
Endeavours  to  get  Tonstal  Bishop  of  Durham  attainted,  but  is  disap* 
pointed  by  the  Commons,  357.  His  measures  in  the  recalling  a  new 
parliament,  358.  His  representations  to  induce  the  King  to  sdter  the 
succession,  360.  Places  his  own  emissaries  about  the  King,  s6a. 
Abuses  the  chief  justice,  Sir  Edward  Montague,  for  refusing  to  draw 
the  deed  of  settlement  for  Lady  Jane  Gray,  363.  Procures  the  pa- 
tent to  be  passed,  ^64.  Endeavours  to  get  the  two  Princesses 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  mto  his  power,  367.  Proclaims  the  Lady  Jane 
Gray,  369.  Is  disconcerted  at  the  bad  aspect  of  affairs,  370.  Takes 
the  command  of  the  army,  371.  Is  deserted  by  his  army,  and  pro« 
claims  Queen  Mary,  372.  Is  apprehended,  ii.  Is  iried  and  exe- 
cuted, 373. 

-,  Earl  of,  offers  to  release  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from  her 


confinement  in  England,  v.  i6i.  Enters  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
Duke  d' Alva,  and  raises  an  insurrection  with  the  Ean  of  Westmoiland 
in  the  North,  163.  ^Is  taken  by  Murray,  and  confined  in  the  cnnle 
of  Lochleven,  164.     Is  delivered  up  and  executed,  200. 

*,  Ean  of,  is  sent  by  Charles  I.  to  conunand  his  army  against 


the  Scots,  ▼i.jjy,  iUtires  from  Newcastle  on  the  rout  of  LosdCmway 

I  I         *^ 
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at  Newburn,  357.     The  command  by  his  iUness  devoltet  on  Stafford, 

352.     Joins  the  parliament  against  the  King^  496.     Retires  to  his 

seat,  530. 
Northumberlandj  extract  of  some  curioiia  particuhurs  from  a  household 

book  of  an  old  Earl  of  that  family,  iii.  460* 
Norway^  Maid  of.     See  Margaret. 

NorwUh,  Bishop  of,  leads  out  a  crusade  against  the  Clementines,  iii.  58. 
■    ,  John  Lord,  is  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy  in  Angoo- 

leme,  ii.  424.     His  stratagem  to  save  the  garrison,  425. 
Nottingbamf  Countess  of,  discovers  on  her  death»bed,  to  Queen  Eliza* 

beth,  her  treachery  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  v.  446. 

,  Earl  of,  and  Lord  High  Admiral,  is  sent  to  Spain  to  ratify 

the  peace  with,  vi.  a8.     Sentiments  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  sight  of 

his  train,  ib* 
Nova  Belgia^  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  vii.  399, 

See  New  T.orL 
Nonvelt  chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  openly  reproved  by  her  for  speak* 

ing  irreverently  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  v.  153,  note. 
Noyetif  treaty  of,  between  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Charles  King  of 

Spain,  afterwards  Emperor,  iv.  La* 


QjfTESf  Titus,  his  account  of  the  popish  plot,  viii.  6§.  His  birth  and 
character,  69.  Is  examined  before  the  council,  f3.  Inconsis- 
tencies of  his  narrative  pointed  out,  73.  Obtains  a  pension,  77.  . 
His  evidence  against  Lord  Stafford,  1 30.  Is  heavily  fined  for  caUing 
the  Duke  of  York  a  popish  traitor,  200.  Is  convicted  and  sentenced 
for  perjury,  "225. 

Oathf  ex  officio,  u^itrary  administration  of,  by  the  court  of  eccleoas* 
tical  commission,  v.  263. 

OJof  Bishop  of  Baieuz,  uterine  brother  to  William  the  Conqueror,  left 
joint  administrator  of  the  kingdom  with  William  Fitzosbom  durinflr  his 
brother's  absence  in  Normandy,  i.  239.  Aspires  to  the  pope£>m, 
278.  Seized  by  William  and  confined  during  his  reign,  279.  En- 
gages in  a  conspiracy  against  William  Rufus,  287. 

Q^,  ICing  of  Mercia,  his  descent,  i.  48.  Succeeds  Ethelbald,  ib.  His 
wars,  ib.  His  treacherous  murder  of  Ethelbert  King  of  the  East 
Angles,  ib*  His  pious  deeds  of  expiation,  49.  Imposes  the  tax  of 
Peter's  pence,*  ib.  Endows  a  rich  monastery  at  St.  Albans,  ib. 
Enters  into  an  alliance  with  Charlemagne,  50.  Makes  a  rampart 
against  the  Welsh,  ib.  note* 

Okey^  Colonel,  one  of  the  King's  judges,  is  seized  in  Holland,  brought 
home  and  executed,  vii.  380.     xiis  character,  ib* 

Olave  the  Dane,  his  character,  i.  134.  Con  fumed  by  EagHsh  Bishopst 
and  canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,,  ib* 

Of  J  man  oftht  mountaini.     See  Auastuu* 

OldcattU^  Sir  John.     See  Cobham* 

Q'NeaU^  Hugh.     Set  Tyrone. 

,  Owen,  enters  into  a  conspiracy  with  Rinuccini,  the  Pope's 
legate,  against  the  Lord-Lieutenant  Ormoad,  vii*  162.    Enters  into  a 

a  ^  correspondence 
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corrMpondenoe  with  the  parliamentary  Generalt»  i64«  Is  itduced 
by  Cromwely  i^o* 

O^Neal^t  Sir  Phehm,  engages  in  Ro^er  More's  conspiracy  to  expel  the 
£nglidi  from  Ireland^  yi.  435.  His  cruel  massacre  of  the  English  in 
Ulster,  437.  Forges  a  commission  from  the  King  for  his  insurrec- 
tion, 443.     Is  taken  and  executed  by  Ireton,  vii.  206. 

■»  f  Shan,  his  history  and  character,  v.  398. 

Opdam%  the  Dutch  admn^»  is  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  I>uke 
of  York,  vii.  403. 

Orange f  Prince  oiF,  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Duke  of  Britanny,  iii.  342.  Gamed  over,  and  released,  to  persuade 
the  yo.anjr  Dutchess  to  a  marriage  with  the  French  Kine^  348. 

■"  »  William  Pnnce  of,  is  condemned  as  a  rebel,  and  his  possessions 

confiscated  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  v.  2 1 5.  Unites  the  towns  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  into  a  leaflrue  against  .the  Spanish  government,  216. 
Sends  an  embassy  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth,  217.  Con- 
cludes the  treaty  called  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  219.  Concludes  a 
treaty  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  220.  Is  assassinated  by  Gerard,  267. 
-,  Maurice  Prince  of,  succeeds  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the  govern- 


ment of  the  United  Provinces,  v,  329.     Battle  of  Toumholt,  576. 
Renews  the  war  with  Spain  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  vi.  147. 
>  William  Prince  of,  is  married  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  £ng« 


land,  vi.  424. 

--,  William  Prince  of,   is  educated  by  John  de  Wit,   vii.  482. 

His  character,  ib.  Is  appointed  General  and  Admiral  of  the  United 
Provinces,  483.  Is  made  Stadtholder,  494.  Unites  the  Dutch  to 
oppose  the  conquests  of  Lewis  XIV.,  498.  Is  joined  by  the  Imperial 
General  Montecuculi,  and  obliges  the  French  to  abandon  the  lj6xf 
Countries,  ^lo.  His  obstinate  battle  with  the  Prince  of  Conde  at 
Seneffe,  viii.  o«  Is  unable  to  prevent  the  loss  of  Bouchaine,  21.  Is 
defeated  by  the  French  at  St.  Omers,  27.  Comes  over  to  England 
to  marry  the  Princess  Mary,  33.  The  marriage  concluded,  34. 
Concerts  with  Charles  the  plsm  of  peace,  ^5.  Attacks  the  French 
army  the  day  after  signing  the  peace  at  Nimeguen,  46.  Remarks 
on  lus  conduct  with  respect  to  English  affairs,  277.  Forms  a  league 
against  Lewis  XIV.,  278.  Renises  to  concur  in  the  designs  of 
James  II.,  279.  His  reply  to  the  King's  solicitations  by  Fagel,  280. 
His  iristructions  to  Dykvelt,  his  envoy  to  Engbnd,  281.  Applica- 
tions made  to  him  by  the  English,  282.  Is  formally  invited  over 
to  England  by  the  principal  men,  283.  The  motives  which  induced 
him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  English,  284.  His  preparationt 
to  oppose  King  James,  285.  His  declaration  published,  292.  Em- 
barks, 293.  Lands  at  Torbay,  294.  Declines  treating  with  the 
commissioners,  and  marehes  for  London,  299.  Orders  the  King,  on 
his  return  after  hie  first  flight,  not  to  approach  London,  303.  Is 
desired  by  the  peers  to  assume  the  government,  and  to  sununon  a 
convention,  308.  Summons  the  convention,  ih.  Summons  a  con- 
vention at  Edinburgh,  309.  Receives  an  offer  of  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land,  310.  His  conduct  during  the  meeting  of  the  convention-par- 
liament, 317.  His  declaration  to  a  meeting  of  peers,  ih.  The  crown 
settled  on  him  and  the  Princess,  319. 

3  OrJaaurit 
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Ordatnersf  a  council  of,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  by  parfia« 
menty  to  govern  the  nation,  ii.  333.  Ordinances  framed  by,  c^. 
Aim  particularly  at  Piers  Gavaston,  and  banish  him,  234. 

Ordeaiy  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  several  species  of,  1.  224. 

OrJ'tnancey  the  self-denying  one,  passed  by  the  long  parliament,  vii.  27. 

Orkney 9  Earl  Bothwel  made  Duke  of,  y.  113.  The  banns  ordered  to 
be  published  between  him  and  Queen  Mary,  ib*  Is  married  to  her 
by  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  115.  Endeavours  to  get  Prince  James 
into  his  power,  11 8.  Raises  an  army  to  oppose  a  confederacy  of 
nobles  formed  against  him,  ib*  Flies  to  the  Orkneys  and  subsists  by 
piracy,  119*  Escapes  to  Denmark,  where  he  dies  miserably  in 
prison,  120. 

— »  Bishop  of,  marries  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  Bothwel,  v.  1 1  c . 

Is  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  in  her  cause,  on  the  part  of  tnQ 
King  and  kingdom,  134. 

Orleans^  city  of, liesieged  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  iii.  138.  Succeeded 
by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  on  his  death,  139.  Cannon  hrst  successfully 
applied  at  this  siege,  ib.  Battle  of  Itorincrs,  140.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  recalls  ms  troops  from  the  siege,  &  Distress  of  the  town 
and  garrison,  141.  Joan  d'Arc  enters  it  with  a  convoy,  146.  A  se* 
cond  convoy  enters  unmolested,  i^«  The  Enghsh  repulsed  finom 
•everal  of  their  posts,  148.  Amazement  of  the  oesiegers,  ib.  The 
siegre  raised,  149.  See  Joan  8^ Are*  Is  besieged  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  78.     Guise  assassinated  there,  lb. 

,  Lewis,  Duke  of,  disputes  the  administration  of  affairs  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  insanity  of  Charles  VL,  iii.  93.  Recon- 
ciliation between  them,  i^.  Assassinated  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
ib.     For  his  natural  son,  see  Dunmi. 

— ,  Duke  of,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  iii.  1 02.  Ob- 
tains a  neutrality  for  his  demesnes,  140.     Ransoms  himself,  i68. 

-,  Lewis,  Duke  of,  disputes  the  administration  of  France  during 


the  minority  of  Charles  VIII.  with  the  Princess  Anne  of  Bcaujeu, 
iii.  336.  Obliged  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Britany,  ib.  Commands 
the  Duke  of  Britany's  forces  against  the  invasion  of  France,  ib. 
Taken  prisoner  by,  the  French,  342.  Released,  to  promote  the  King 
of  France's  suit  to  the  Dutchess  of  Britany,  349.  Succeeds  to  the 
crown  of  France,  384.     See  Le^is  XI L 

Ornutbji  left  Justiciary  of  Scotland  on  the  return  of  Earl  Warrane  to 
EngUnd,  ii.  298.  The  Scots  irritated  at  his  uppressions,  i^.  Flies 
to  England  on  the  appearance  of  William  Walhice,  299. 

Ormondt  Earl  of,  reduces  the  Spanish  General  San  Josepho  in  Kerry^ 
▼•  233. 

>•  ,  Earl  of,  his  successes  against  the  Irish  rebels,  vi.  544.     En- 

gages the  justices  and  council  to  adhere  to  the  Kin^  against  the  par- 
fiaraent,  ib.  Concludes  a  cessation  with  the  rebels  by  the  King's 
order,  546.  Sends  over  troops  to  asust  the  King,  54J.  Glamorgan 
treats  with  the  Irish  rebels  without  his  knowledge,  vii.  67.  Resigns 
Dublin,  and  all  other  places,  by  the  King^^s  vrdcr,  to  the  parlia- 

.  mentary  forces,  76.  Concludes  a  peace  with  v the  council  of  Kil- 
kenny, and  engages  it  to  assist  the  King,  i$i.  Narrowly  escapes 
VOL.  VIII.  K  K  frpa 
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tram  a  coiupiracy  formed  against  fanny  t6i.  Rettret  to  FhMce,  t6$» 
Retiuitt  backy  ii.  Reduces  the  parliamentary  garrisonsy  i^5«  Be- 
sieges Dublin,  169.  Is  defeated  by  a  dally  fironrthe  crty,  M.  Again 
leaves  the  island,  171.  Comes  to  £ngkuid  Uy  concert  a  ronspiracy 
against  the  Protector,  280.  Is  forced  to  fly,  281.  Is  made  steward 
of  the  household,  and  created  a  I>uke,  55 1  •  Is  made  Lord  Lieutcnattt 
of  Ireland,  where  he  suppresses  an  intended  insurrection,  447.  Re- 
monstrates against  the  English  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
Irish  cattle,  ib.  Is  seized  by  Blood,  but  rescued,  470.  Is  again 
sent  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  viii.  163.  His  administration  Tuidi- 
cated,  by  his  son  Ossory,  ^gainst  Lord  Shaftesbury,  163.  Is  recalled 
by  King  James,  251. 

Osricf  King  of  Deiri,  and  Eanfrid,  Ejng  of  Bemicia,  apostatise  to  pa- 
g^sm,  and  both  perish  in  battle,  i.  44. 

Ottendy  short  account  of  the  siege  of,  by  the  Spaniards^  ▼•  441,  note. 

Qssoryy  Lord,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  his  bold  speedx  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  vii.  470.  Commands  in  the  fleet  under  Prince  Ru« 
pert,  507.  Justifies  his  father's  adnunistration  in  Ireland  against 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  viiL  163. 

O/wo/t/,  King  dF  Northumberland,  recovers  the  dismembered  parts  of 
his  kingdom,  and  restores  the  Christian  religion,  i.  44,  Gives  the 
Britons  a  final  defeat^  ih*  Slain  by  Penda*  King  of  Mercia,  45. 
History  of  his  successors,  ih» 

Otterhurnt^  battle  of,  iii.  25. 

Oituay^  die  poet,  his  unhappy  fate,  viii.  338. 

OverBuryt  Sir  Tttomas,  assists  young  Cane,  the  Kind's  favourite^  with 
good  advice,  vL66.  His  imprudence  in  the  afiBair  of  Ladj  Essex,  68. 
Is  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  deceitful  contrivance  or  Rocheafeer^ 
69.  Is  poisoned,  by  order  of  Somerset  and  his  lady,  70^  His  re» 
marks  on  the  English  navy,  18 1. 

Outlaw J9  whether  eligible  to  parliament,  vi.  17. 

Oxford  l/niversstjf  by  whom  first  founded,  i.  96.  The  parliament,  af- 
terwards called  the  mad  parhament,  assembles  there,  it.  183.  The 
provisions  of,  enacted,  184.  See  Barofu*  Lectures  on  civil  law^ 
when  first  read  there,  iii.  299.  When  first  erected  into  a  bishopric* 
iv.  183.  The/ paiiiament  removed  thither  by  Charles  I.,  on  account 
of  the  plague  at  London,  vi.  206.     This  parliament  dissolved  on  the 

'  plague  appearing  there,  212.  Negotiations  there  for  a  peace  between 
the  King  and  parliament,  510.  Tne  King  endeavours  to  form  a  par* 
liament  there,  in  opposition  to  that  at  London,  vii*  3. 

»■  ■  ^  '  »  Earl  of,  invites  Henry  VII.  to  an  entertainment,  iii.  399, 
Fined  by  the  King  for  his  retamers,  400. 


OACK9  Alderman,  makes  a  motion  in  paz^iaaient  for  giving  Cromwel 

the  title  of  King,  vii.  270. 
Pagety  Secretary,  remonstrates  to  Lord  Seymour  the  impropriety  of  ca* 
balling  aj^nst  his  brother,  the  Pnytector^  vr.  314.     Informs  the  Pro^ 
tector  oThifl  practices^  andadviaea  him  to  return  finom-ficotlaBd^  to 
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^  ^ard  against  ttiefn,  314. .  Adheres  to  floocnet  k  Ub  itulMi^')^. 
Adrises  Mary  to  tke  Spanish  illiance,  jSt. 

Palatinate  of  tke  Rhine.     See  Frederic.     The  English  undertake  the  re- 
covery of  it,  Ti.  151*     The  attempt  fiuli,  ik.    Treaty  of  Westpha- 
"  lia,  vii.  246. 

Pafestine,  state  of,  at  the  arrival  of  the  cnisadert,  Ridhard  Ir  of  Englaiidt 
and  Philip  of  France,  ii.  14. 

Palmer^  Mrs.     See  Cleveland* 

-^ ,  Sir  Thomas,  is  employed  by  Korthmnherknd  as  a  spy  upon 

"  Somerset,  iv.  5^1.  His  accusation  against  Somerset,  ih.  Is  appre* 
hended  for  joining  the  party  of  the  l^dy  Jane  Gray,  37^.  Is  cae* 
cuted,  373. 

Pttndolft  Wate  from  P<>p«  Innocent  Itt.  to  Philip,  in  his  expedition 
against  King  John  of  England,  his  private  instructions,  ii  70.  Pro-* 
poses  an  interview  with  John,  ib.  Procures  his  submission  to  the 
'  Pope,  71,  Receives  the  resignation  of  his  kingdom,  and  homage 
from  him,  ib.  Excommunicates  the  Earl  of  Albermarle  and  his  ad^ 
herents,  153. 

Papacy y  the  seat  of,  bow  fixed  in  Italy,  iiL57. 

Papal  authority y  the  popular  sentintents  of^  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
li.  493.     Renounced  by  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  119.    See  Reformation. 

Paty  Catharine,  married  to  Henry  VIII.,  iv,  339.  Is  made  Regent  during 
Henry's  absence  in  France,  246.  Her  narrow  escape  from  impeachment 
for  heresy,  258.  Her  prudent  evasion  of  this  danger,  acp.  Marries 
Lord  Seymour  soon  after  Henry's  death,  3 14.   Dies  in  child-bed,  515. 

Paris  J  massacre  of  the  Hugonots  in  that  city,  on  the  eve  of  St*  Bar(ho« 
lomew,  V.  205.     See  France. 

Parhery  Archbishdp,  his  character,  v.  262. 

-*— — ,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  id  violently  appointed  president  of  Magda- 
len-hall by  James  IL,  viii.  26^. 

Parliament i  English,  a  view  of,  in  its  feudal  form,  iL  114*  By  what 
titles  the  clergy  obtained  seats  in,  ib.  The  importance  of  the  Barons 
in,  115.  The  Commons  not  originally  a  part  of,  11 6.  Composed 
vhoUy  of  mihtary  tenants,  ib.  When  usually  assembled,  1 2 1  •  That 
summoned  at  Oxford  in  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  grants^  in  his 
name,  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  the  great  charter,  155.  Re- 
fuses supplies  to  Henry,  i6c.  173.  The  spirited  remonstrances  of, 
to  the  King,  on  his  demand  of  a  supply,  1 77.  Grants  a  supjply  on 
a  solemn  confirmation  of  the  great  clnrter,  179.  Assembles,  dressed 
in  armour,  183.  That  termed  the  mad  bne,  meets  at  OxfcNrd,  %b. 
A  supreme  council  of  twenty-four  chosen  by,  to  regulate  the  ?overu- 
fnent,  ih  The  first  efibrts  toward  sending  representatives  of  coun- 
ties to,  184.  Regular  sessions  of,  appointed  by  the  council  of 
Barons,  ib.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  council  of  twenty-four, 
of  equal  authority  with,  to  act  in  the  intervals  of  the  sessions^  187. 
One  called  by  Henry,  which  authorises  him  to  resume  the  govern- 
ment, in  conseouence  of  the  Pope's  absolution,  194^  One  summoned 
by  Leicester  aner  the  battle  of  Lewes,  which  appoints  a  couadl  of 
nine  to  administer  grovemment,  208.  Again  summoned  by  L^eioester, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  regularly  formed,  2XO.  A|iproves  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  reforming  Barons,   after  the  civil  wars  were 
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CndadySl).    Otiierhwi  enacted  in  the  reign  of  HeniyllLif^*    The 
first  summoned  by  Edward  I.»  reforms  tM  administration  of  justice^ 

'  235.  The  Barons  prohibited  coming  to,  except  aumnoned  by  writ» 
269.  Grants  supplies  to  Edward  for  a  French  war^  284.  Is  awed  into 
a  confirmation  of  the  two  charters,  by  the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Here- 
ford, while  the  King  is  in  FlanderS,  292.  A  sununary  view  of  th^ 
supplies  granted  to  Edward  I.,  323.  The  banishment  of  Pkrs  Ga^ 
ynaton  demanded  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  351.  Procures  the. 
government  to  be  vested  in  a  council  of  twelve,  333.  Passes  a  sen- 
t^ce  of  forfeiture  and  perpetual  exile  asrainst  the  Despensers,  346. 
Deposes  Edward  II.,  3  j7«  A  council  of  regency  formed  by,  to  aot 
dunng  the  minority  of  Edward  III.,  37 1 .  luitifies  Mortimer's  treaty 
with  Robert  Bruce,  376.  Condemns  Mortimer  to  death,  379.  Assist* 
the  King  in  his  endeavours  to  restore  Edward  Bahol  in  Scwand,  and 
its  advice  to  him,  386.  Grant  supplies  to  assist  the  pretensions  of 
Edward  to  the  crown  of  France,  3^6.    Is  summoned  by  Prince  Ed- 

-  ward  during  his  father's  absence  m  Flanders,  but  no  supplies  ob- 
tained, 400.  Remarks  on  the  present  povrer  of,  ih»  Its  conditional 
grants  to  die  King,  401 .  Resolutions  of,  on  his  resuming  title  as  King 
of  France,  402.  Frames  an  act  for  redress  of  grievances  before  the 
making  the  required  grants,  412.  Is  prevailed  on  to  repeal  this 
act,  414.  Advises  the  King  to  break  the  truce  with  Philip,  and  makea 
grants  for  the  renewal  of  the  war,  423*  The  consideration  it  arrived 
to,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  487.  Its  frequent  endeavours  to  abo- 
lish purveyance  in  this  reign,  489.  Attempts  in  vain  to  reduce  the 
price  of  labour,  496.  Setttement  of  government  estabhshed  by,  dunncr 
the  minority  of  Richard  II.,  iii.  3.  Is  dissolved,  and  the  increase  m 
its  authority  shewn,  4.  Imposes  a  poll-tax,  and  the  alarming  conse- 
quences of  it,  6.  Its  peremptory  <feputation  to  the  Kug,  15.  Ita 
undue  compact  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  P^rty,  19*  Pro- 
ceedings against  the  ministry,  20.  The  irregularity  ot  their  conduct^ 
23.  Influence  of  the  King  over,  and  their  compliance  with  his  mea- 
sures, 449*  Adjourned  to  Shrewsbury,  33.  Grants  Richard  the  dutiea 
on  wool  and  leather  for  life,  with  other  subsidies,  i^.     Before  their 

'  dissolution,  vest  the  parliamentary  authority  in  a  committee  of  twelve 
Lords  and  six  Conunoners,  34.  Names  of  the  commissioners,  ii»  note. 
Heads  of  the  accusation  presented  to,  against  Kin?  Richard,  41.  De- 
poses him,  46.  Act  against  heresy,  55.  Repealed,  lb*  The  repeal 
suppressed  by  the  influence  of  the  clerrjr,  ib»     Confusions  in,  at  the 

^  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  62.  Opposes  his  attempt  to  exclude  females 
from  the  succession,  8o.  Advices  the  King  to  seize  the  tedporalities 
of  the  church,  ih.  Renews  the  same  advice  to  Henry  V.,  92* 
Grants  to  Henry,  after  the  battle  of  Azincour,  103.  113.  Causes 
which  contributed  to  increase  its  influence  in  government,  123.  Ap- 
points a  new  arransrement.of  administration  during  the  minority  of 
Henry  VI.,  ib.  Refuses  supplies  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of 
France,  153.  One  called  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  172.  Ms^es  the 
Duke  of  York  Protector  during  pleasure,  199.  Resumes  all  the  gzaota 
to  the  crown  since  the  time  of^HenryV.,  201.  That  of  Coventry, 
remarks  on,  2 1 4.  Thetitleof  Edward  I  V«,  recognized  by,  221*  At* 
tamders  reversed,  ib.    Act  of  fiorfeiture  and  attainder  passed  against 
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Henry  VL  and  his  Qneeny  and  thdr  party,  222.  Summoned,  at  the^ 
mtoration  of  Henry  VL,  243.  New  system  of  attainders  and  reversals, 
iS»  Summoned  by  Edward  on  his  restoration,  25 1«  Their  grants  to 
the  King  toward  a  French  war,  253.  Reflections  on  the  inconsistency 
of  then*  proceedings,  263.  One  summoned  by  Richard  III.  recognizes 

%his  authority,  creates  his  son  Prince  of  Wales,  and  makes  grants,  290. 
Attainders  reversed  on  the  coming  in  of  Henry  VII*,  316.  Expedient 
for  qualifying  the  King's  prior  attainder,  id.  Entail  of  the  croYm,  how 
"imaged,  316.  Attainders  of  the  York  party,  318.  Grants  a  supply 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Britany,  34a.  Grants  supplies  to  t^« 

'  King  for  a  war  with  France,  353,  .Passes  a  kw  to  indemnify  aU  who 
act  under  the  authority  of  the  ^ng  for  the  time  being,  366.  Grants 
Henry  another  subsidy,  372.  Its  ob8e<}uiousness  to  his  oppressive  nnau 
sures,  389.  Chuses  Dudley,  the  mimster  of  his  extortions,  speaker* 
i^.  Star-chamber  authority  confirmed  by,  397.  The  King's  suit  for 
murder  limited  within  a  year  and  a  day,  398.  Benefit  of  clergy 
abridged,  id.  Statutes  against  retainers,  and  for  other  salutary  pur* 
poses,  399.  Law  permitting  the  entailment  of  estates  to  be  broke,  400. 
Review  of  other  laws  passed  by  Henry  VII.,  401*  The  first  of 
Henry  VIII.  attaints  ^mpson  and  Dudley,  the  ministers  of  the  extor* 
tions  of  Henry  VII.,  41 2.  Redresses  some  abuses  in  the  late  reign,  id. 
note.  Grants  supplies  for  a  war  with  France,  410.  Imposes  apropor<» 
tional  poll-tax,  424.  Grants  of,  to  Henry,  by  the  influence  ot  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  iv.  47.  Passes  an  act  against 
levying  annates,  107.  Continues  to  abridge  the  papal  authority,  in 
the  regulation  of  monasteries,  and  election  of  Bishops,  117.  The  suc- 
cession of  the  crown  regulated,  1 1 8.  Declares  the  Kingsupreme  head 
of  the  church,  120.    Attaints  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Bishop  Fisher,  . 

s  121.  Unites  England  and  Wales,  ih.  Passes  an  act  of  attainder 
against  the  accomplices  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  137.  The  lesser 
monasteries  suppressed  by,  150.  Farther  progress  made  in  the  union 
between  England  and  Wales,  151.  The  gross  flattery  of  the  speaker 
of  the  Commons  to  the  King,  163.  Reason  assigned  for  annulling  the 
King's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  id.  The  Princess  Mary  and  Eli- 
zabeth illegitimated,  andthesuccession  settled  on  the  King'sissueby  Jane 
Seymour,  id.  All  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  renounced,  16^ 
Passes  the  bill  of  six  articles,  for  abolishmg  diversity  of  opinions  m 
religion,  194*  Enacts  that  royal  proclamation  shall  have  the  force  of 
laws,  196.  Yet  passes  a  statute  declaring  that  th<  King's  proclama- 
tions shall  not  infringe  the  laws  or  customs  of  the  realm,  id.  Confirms 
the  surrender  of  the  monasteries,  199,  Dissolves  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  or  Knighu  of  Malta,  206.  Grants  with  reluctance 
supplies  to  Henry,  206.  Instance  of  its  servile  compliance  with  Henry's 
caprices,  209.  Condemns  Dr.  Barnes  for  heresy,  212.  Attaints 
Queen  Catharine  Howard  and  her  associates,  2 19*  Passes  an  act  to  se- 
cure the  virtue  of  Henry's  future  wives,  221.  Ireland  erected  jnto  a 
kingdom  by,  459.  Ratifies  the  future  decisions  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  King  to  establish  a  religion,  222.  Prohibits  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  224.  Grants  supplies 
for  a  French  war,  237.  Enacts  that  ofiences  against  the  King's  procla- 
mationa  shall  be.  judged  by  a  council  of  nine,  td*    Enforces  obedience 
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to  the  £nidiiion  of  a  Christian  Marty  publtdied  by  Hemy  VIIL,  t%%, 
.   Rettofcft  the  PrinceBses  Mtry  and  Elizabeth  to  their  right  of  sucoes- 
8ioii»  941.   The  style  of  the  King's  regal  title  settled,  ih.   The  King's 
.  debts  ooBtracted  by  a  general  loan  remitted,  24^.     Another  oath  of 
the  Kmg's  supremacy  imposed,  ib»     The  law  of  the  six  articles  miti- 
gated, /I.     Grants  another  subsidy,  25 1  •     Bestows  on  the  King  ^ 
2ie  uniTersity  and  hospital  revenues,  ib.    The  abject  flattery  bestowed 
OB  the  Kin^,  252*     Henry's  speech  to,  on  proroguing  it,  ih.    At- 
\  tainder  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  263.    A  recapitulation  of  die  statutes 
^.passed  by  Henry  VI XL,  269.'     Remarks  on  the  statute  granting  him 
'>  |he  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  27a.     One  summoned  br  the 
£  Duke  of  Somerset,  rrotector,  306.    The  wholesome  laws  passed  this 

-  session,   ib.      Lord   Seymour   oondenmed,  319.      Cdibacy  recom- 

-  mended  to  the  ciergry,  but  their  marriage  permitted,  321.  He«vy 
taxes  laid  on  money  and  trade,  ib.  note.  Deprives  the  Protector  of 
all  his  offices,  and  fmes  him,  340.  Passes  a  severe  act  against  rioters, 
ih.  Interest  for  money  declared  illegal,  354.  Tlie  new  liturgy  au- 
thorised, ib^  Acts  passed,  against,  treason,  and  making  provision  for 
the  poor,  ib.  The  Latin  mass  celebrated  in,  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  379.     The  species  of  treason  limited,  ib.     The  Queen's  legi- 

•  timacy  established,  i.  All  Edward's  statutes  of  reUgion  repealed,  tb. 

-  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  attainder  reversed,  380.    Is  dissolved,  for  op» 

*  posing  the  Spanish  alltance,  385.  A  large  sum  sent  over  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  to  bribe  the  new  one,  394.  Gardiner's  speech  at 
the  opening  of,  395.   The  caution  of,  with  respect  to  the  pretensions 

•  of  Philip,  1^.  Is  dissolved,  397.  A  new  one  summoned,  which  re- 
verses  the  attainder  of  Cardioai  Pole,  399.  Implores  forgiveness  of  the 
pope  for  their  defection  from  the  church  of  Rome,  40b.  Its  caution 
to  prevent  the  resumption  of  church-lands,  ib.  Revives  the  san* 
guinary  laws  against  heretics,  401.  Tenths  and  first-fruits  restored  to 
ue  church,  422.  Subsidies  granted  by  a  new  one,  441*  All  salea 
pr  grants  of  crown-lands  by  the  Queen  for  seven  years  to  come^  con* 
firmed,  ib.     Law  for  regpilating  tde  Qiilitia,  448.     The  first  law  for 

*  repair  of  the  highways  by  a  general  parish-duty,  449*  The  joy  dis* 
covered  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  2.  A  new  one  called 
by  whom  the  title  ef  the  Queen  is  recognized,  9.  The  newly  erected 
monasteries  suppressed,  lo.  All  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  concenuug 
religion,  restored,  ii.  The  nomination  of  Bishops  given  to  the 
crown,  ib.  The  mass  abolished,  and  liturgy  restored,  12.  The 
Queen's  royal  power  over  all  her  dominions  strongly  asserted,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  papal  authority  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  treason, 
y6.  Laws  against  prophesying  and  witchcraft,  77.  Supplies  granted 
to  the  Queen,  ib,  Elizabeth's  speech  at  the  dissolution  of,  103*  A 
new  one  summoned,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  173.  Is  prohi* 
bited,  by  the  Queen's  order,  fixim  meddling  with  any  matters  of  state, 
ib.  Reflections  on  her  haughty  treatment  of,  and  her  declared  no- 
tions of  the  proper  objects  of  its  attention,  i8i«  Laws  passed  tliis 
session  of,  183.  A  spirited  speech  of  Peter  Wentworth,  a  commoner^ 
in  favour  of  liberty  of  speech  in,  225.  Petitions  the  Queen  for  ^orch 
reformation,  instead  of  proceeding  on  the  biH  introduced  for  that 
purpose,  228,     Supplies  granted  by,  ^o  the  Queen,  235*     laws 
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tgatn^  pop^»  1S6/  CoMiira»  the  Msodadon  for  the  protection  of 
tn  Queeo,  t^%.  Appoints  a  regeVicy,  in  case  of  het  violent  death, 
259.  A  seveire  law  against  Jesuits  and  popish  priests,  it.  Eltttabeth's 
speech,  on  the  application  made  by  the  Comtnons  for  larther  religious 
reformation,  26^  Ratifies  the  sentence  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  petitions  for  her  execution,  301.  Granits  supplies  to  the  Queen, 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada,  J45.  Passes  a  severe  law  against 
recusants,  366.  Votes  supplies,  t67.  The  Queen's  speech  to,  i^. 
Its  legislatiye  power  checked  by  Ebzabeth,  463.  Tynmnical  statutes 
passed  by,  466.  One  summoned  by  James  I.,  vi,  14*  Appoints 
commissioners,  at  the  King's  desire^  to  treat  of  an  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  25.  Becomes  jealous  of  the  regal  prerogative  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  53 •  Buckins^ham  lays  before  it  an  insincere  ac- 
count of  the  treaty  for  the  Spanish  match,  which  the  King  and  Prince 
vouch,  141.  The  King's  ^>eech  r^tive  to  a  war  with  Spain,  142. 
An  act  against  monopolies,  143.  One  summoned  by  Charles  I.  t>n 
his  accession*.  1 90.  Its  ill  humour,  owing  to  disgust  against  Bucking- 
ham, 201  •  Other  contributing  causes,  202.  Is  adjourned  to  Ox- 
ford on  account  of  the  plague^  206.  The  King  lays  his  necessities 
before  it,  <^.  Refuses  supplies,  207*  Dissol^^  on  the  plague  Ap- 
pearing at  Oxford,  2 1 1  •  A  second  called  by  Charles,  212.  A  third 
summoned,  239.  The  King's  threatening  addi^ss  to  it,  2^  The 
petition  of  right  passed,  253  ;  which  is  followed  by  a  grant  of  supplies, 
2 §6.  Is  dissobned,  276^  Is  summoned  after  eleven  years'  interval, 
345.  The  King's  pleas  to  procure  supplies,  346.  Is  abruptly  dis- 
solved, 353.  Meeting  of  tne  long,  567.  An  act  for  triennial  par- 
liaments passed,  394.  Attainder  of  Stafford,  414.  Act  against  ad- 
journing and  proroguing  the  parliament  withodt  his  own  consent,  416. 
The  star-chamber,  and  high  commission  court,  abolished,  420. 
Other  arbitrary  courts  suppressed,  422.  Adjourns,  and  appoints  a 
committee  of  both  Houses  to  sit  during  the  recess,  423%  Appoints  a 
conunittee  to  attend  the  King  to  Scotland,  1^.  Makes  a  present,  with 
acknowledgements,  to  the  Scottish  army,  which  are  now  disbanded, 
425.  A  dzj  ^^  thanksgiving  appointed  for  the  national  pacification, 
i6.  Applies  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  a  guard,  429.  Votes  the  King's 
interfering  in  a  bill  depending  in,  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  458. 
Reflections  on  the  uncertainty  of  parliamentary  privileges^  459.  Pe- 
titions or  addresses  received  from  divert  bodies  of  the  common  people, 
promising  to  protect  its  privileges,  47c.  Is  petitioned  by  a  body  of 
women,  j.'jS,  The  Bishops'  votes  taken  awa^,  ^77.  Threatens  the 
Queen  with  an  impeachment,  iL  Passes  the  militia  bill,  479.  Raises 
an  army,  and  appoints  the  Earl  of  Essex  general,  490.  Obtains  loans 
of  the  people,  ii.  Serfds  conditions  of  agreement  to  the  King,  492. 
Stops  all  remittances  of  revenue  to  the  King,  496.  Their  fleet  inter- 
cepts supplies  from  the  Queen  to  the  King,  ih.  Its  haughty  reception 
of  the  King's  overtures,  500.  Vote*  an  address  for  a  treaty  after  the 
battle  of  EdgehiU,  518.  Its  demands  in  the  nerociation  at  Oxford, 
519.  For  the  operations  of  its  forces  a^inst  &e  King,  see  EsieXf 
fiddlier,  Fairfax^  CromweU  &c.  The  military  operations  conducted 
by  a  committee  of  both  Houses,  526.  The  secret  measures  and 
despotic  authority  of  this  committee,    iL     Applies  to  Scotland 
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for  asaiBtance,  5«6.  Sends  comxmsuonen  to  engage  the  Scots  to  con- 
federate with  thein>  540.  Receives  and  enforces  subscription  to  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant*  541.  Remits  money  to  Scotland*  to 
raise  an  army,  542.  Measures  taken  to  suppress  the  Irish  rebellion» 
543.  A  committee  of*  sent  to  Ireland*  is  excluded  the  council  by 
the  influence  of  Ormond*  544.  Lays  an  excise  on  beer,  wine*  and 
other  commodities*  vii  4.  Publishes  an  ordinance  for  retrenching  a ' 
meal  a  week*  toward  the  public  service*  sB,  Is  wrote  to  by  the  King, 
but  rejects  his  offers  of  treaty,  6.  The  independents  form  a  party  in, 
'21.  bifferences  between  Manchester  and  Cromwel*  22.  Passes  the 
self-denying  ordinance*  27.  Receives  proposals  from  the  King  for  a 
treaty,  30.  Sends  commissioners  to  Uxbridge,  31.  Summons  an 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  for  regulating  religion,  32.  De- 
mands of  the  commissioners  at  Uxbridge*  as  to  rehgiou*  i^.  Demands 
as  to  the  militia,  35.  Demands  with  regard  to  Ireland*  36.  Other 
demands  made  to  the  King,  57.  Return  of  the  commissioners,  iB. 
Execution  of  Laud,  3^.  Publishes  the  King's  letters  taken  at  Naseby, 
c8.  Refuses  a  treaty  with  the  King*  66*  Issues  orders  for  securing 
him,  if  he  came  to  London*  sh.  Reproaches  the  King  with  Gla- 
morgan's transactions  in  Ireland,  68.  Establishes  the  Presbyterian 
discipline*  69.  But  refuses  to  admit  the  divine  right  of  it*  70.  Re- 
strains the  power  of  excommunication*  ii.  Is  informed  by  the  Scots 
of  the  King's  arrival  in  their  army,  73.  Sends  fresh  proposals  to  the 
King,  76.  Treats  with  the  Scots  for  delivering  up  the  King*  78.  He 
is  delivered  to  the  commissioners  sent  for  him*  80.  Proposes  a  re- 
duction of  the  army,  83.  The  army  begins  to  mutiny  agamst  its  au- 
thority* 85.  Sends  proposals  for  their  going  to  Irehuid*  86.  Votes 
to  disband  all  who  irefuse  that  service,  88.  Discovers  Cromwel's 
schemes,  and  prepares  an  accusation  against  him*  90.  Its  oppressive 
acts  render  it  odious  to  the  people*  91.  A  review  of  its  civaadmini* 
stration,  92*  Orders  out  the  London  militia  to  defend  it  against  the 
army,  95.  Enters  into  a  negotiation  with  the  army,  06.  Appoints 
Fairfax,  general  in  chief  of  all  the  forces,  loo.  Is  obliged  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  of  the  army,  i6.  Is  forced  by  the  populace 
to  reverse  a  vote  for  the  change  of  the  London  militia*  loi.  Their 
speakers  apply  to  the  army  for  protection*  ih.  New  speakers  chosen^ 
and  defence  prepared  for*  102.  The  old  speakers  reinstated  by  the 
army*  103.  Negotiates  again  with  the  King,  1 1 1 .  Votes  against  any 
£cirther  negotiation  with  the  Kine,  113.  Declares  the  Scots  enemiesy 
1 20.  Endeavours  to  regain  its  hberty  during  the  absence  of  the  army, 
and  sends  to  treat  with  the  King,  121.  The  points  debated  between 
them*  122.  Disavows  any  concurrence  in  the  seizure  of  the  King  by 
the  army*  130.  tls  surrounded  by  the  army,  131.  Proceeds  to  a 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  King,  i^.  The  presbyterian  mem- 
bers excluded,  and  confined  by  Colonel  Pride,  i3.  The  remaining 
members  reverse  the  former  proceedings,  132.  See  Commons*  Its 
proceedings  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  201.  Erects  a  high 
court  of  justice  to  try  offences  against  the  commonwealth*  202. 
See  Commonwealth.  Frames  the  navigation  act*  21 1.  Grants 
letters  of  reprisal  afirainst  the  United  Provinces,  iB.  Refuses  to 
lldmit  the  apology  ot  the  Dutch  for  Trompe's  conduct*  and  com- 
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nences  war  with  the  States,  213.  See  Blahy  Ayscmy  Sec/  The 
army  remonstrates  for  a  new  one,  217.  Is  violently  dissolved  by 
Cromwely  219.  Reflections  on  its  proceedings,  220*  A  new  one 
summoned  by  Cromwel,  227.     Character  of  it>  228.     RegxilationS  in 

Eovernment  and  religion  proposed  by,  iB.  Orders  marriage  to  be  so- 
mnized  by  the  civil  magistrate,  229.  Resigns  its  authority  to  Crom* 
¥0el,  241.  One  simamoned  by  the  Protector,  238.  The  equitable 
plan  of  election,  sL  Is  reproved  by  the  Protector  for  disputing  .his 
authority,  241.  Is  forced  to  recogmse  his  authority,  and  is  then  dis« 
solved,  i^.  A  new  one  chosen  by  the  Protector,  268.  Votes  a -re- 
nunciation of  the  royal  family,  269.  A  motion  made  by  Jephson  for 
bestowing  the  crown  on  Cromwel,  ib.  The  same  motion  made  10 
form  by  Alderman  Pack,  ib.  This  motion  agreed  to,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  persuade  the  Protector's  acceptance,  270*  Con- 
firms his  protectoral  authority,  on  his  refusal  to  the  title  of  King, 
275*  Is  again  assembled  in  two  Houses,  as  foitnerly,  277*  Is  dis- 
solved, 278.  One  called  by  Richard  Cromwel,  29^.  Votes  against 
the  council  of  officers,  296.  Is  dissolved  by  their  influence,  297. 
The  long  one  restored  by  the  council  of  Officers,  298.  /  Discovers 
a  design  formed  for  restoring  the  King,  which  is  suppressed,  302. 
Cashiers  Lambert,  and  vests  the  command  of  the  army  (n  conunission> 
303*  Is  expelled  by  Lambert,  i&*  Is  again  restored^  313.  Reduces 
the  araiT  to  obedience,  a  1 4,  Is  desired  by  Monk  to  send  the  reginsents 
out  of  London,  316.  Monk  arrives,  and  is  thanked,  ii.  His  reply, 
a.  Its  authority  d&puted  by  the  people^  particularly  by  London, 
317.  Orders  Monk  to  march  into  the  aty  to  seize  the  refractory  citi- 
zens, 318.  Is  ordered  by  Monk  to  fix  a  time  for  dissolution,  and  for 
calling  a  new  one,  319.  The  aeduded  members  take  their  seats,  and 
after  some  necessary  votes,  issue  writs  for  a  new  one,  320.  The  new 
one  meets,  and  Sir  Harbotlle  Grimstone  chosen  speaker,  327.  See 
Common/.  The  House  of  Lords  re-assembles,-  ^28.  &c  Lordt. 
Charles  II.  proclaimed,  ij.  A  committee  appomted  to  invite  the 
King  over,  tb.  Act  of  indenmity  passed,  353.  Settlement  of  the 
revenue,  954.  Its  caution  in  disbanding  the  army,  x^y  Is  dissolved, 
358.  The  new  one  passes  an  act  for  the  security  of  the  King's  person 
and  government,  371.  Resigns  all  military  authority  to  the  Kin?, 
373.  Corporation  act  passed,  374.  An  act  of  uniformity  passed,  i^* 
Grants  the  King  four  subsidies,  being  the  last  grant  of  that  nature. 
39 1 A  Militia  regulated,  ih.  Repeals  the  triennial  act,  395.  Grants 
supplies  for  |he  l)utch  war,  401.  408.  Five-mile  act,  408.  Regu- 
lates the  building  of  London,  416.  Votes  a  supply  to  the  King,  41 7. 
An  act  of  incapacity  and  banishment  passed  against  Clarendon,  427. 
Prohibits  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  447.  Supplies  granted^ 
4c6.  Act  against  conventicles  passed,  ih.  Coventry  act,  469.  Meets 
aner  two  years  prorogation,  500.  Speeches  of  the  King  and  the 
Chancellor  Shaftesbury  to,  ii.  5oji.  Test  act  passed,  505.  Is  pro- 
rogued on  the  discontent  of  the  Commons,  512.  Its  lefindity  disputed, 
after  a  twelvemonth's  recess,  viii.  26.  Eichorts.  the  Kinj^  to  guard 
against  the  growing  power  of  France,  27*  Addresses  the  lung  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  States  ag^st  France,  31.  Is  adjourned,  ih^ 
Takes  the  popish  plot  intp  consideration,  78.    A  new  test-act  passed, 
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t  J.  I§  diMolt^  n.  Qiaracter  of  this  long  one,  89.  A  m* 
smanonedy  93.  Habeas  Cocpus  act  passed*  107.  Is  prorogued)  and 
afterwards  dissolved,  to  stop  proceedings  agunst  Danby,  no*  Tlie 
King's  speech  to  the  new  one,  laS*  Tht  persecuting  atatote, 
7^  Six.  repealed,  and  dissenters  eased,  145.  The  King  evades  giving 
his  asaent  to  this  bill,  148.     Is  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  suBunoned, 

X  Meets  at  Oxford,  ijo.  Is  saddenly  dissolved,  154.  One 
by  James  II.,  220.  His  speech  to,  on  the  settlement  of  a  reve- 
sue  on  him,  ih.  Arguments  urged  for  and  against  the  grant  of  a  re- 
ipenue  during  life,  sai.  The  grant  during  Me  voted,  324.  An  act 
of  attainder  passed  against  die  Duke  of  Monmouth,  226.     The  con- 

•  vention  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  308.  {Settles  the  crown 
on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  3 19. 

PtrKamifU  of  Scotland,  recognizes  the  tide  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  to 
the  efown,  ii.  246.  Refers  the  pretensions  of  Baliol  and  Bruce  to 
tiie  award  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  249.  Is  summoned  by  the 
Queea-dowager  in  an  abbey  near  Haddington,  and  determinee  to  9end 
&s  young  Queen  Mary  to  France,  iv.  31 1.  Summoned  by  the  Cvn- 
fregation  of  the  Lurd,  in  which  the  Catholic  religrion  is  supptcsaed, 

*  and  the  Presbyterian  discipline  established,  v.  38.  The  Queen  in 
France  reuses  to  ratify  the  proceedings  of,  39.  Is  summoned  liy 
Mary  to  attaint  the  banished  Lords,  94.  How- this  scheme  fiukd, 
fl^.  The  Protestant  religion  establit^ed,  with  the  Queen's  sanction^ 
X 10,  note*     Is  summoned  by  the  regent  Muipty,  condemns  Mary  to 

'  prison  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  ratifies  tlie  settlement  of 
the  crown  on  her  son  James  VI.,  125.  Appoints  comrnisuonera  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  17  r.  Prohibits  the  clergy  from 
meddling  vrith  tm  affairs  of  government,  256.  A  law  proposed  to 
it  by  James,  for  the  external  government  of  the  church,  to  be  vested 
in  him  and  the  Bi^ps,  vi.  89.  The  bill  dropped  by  the  opposition 
of  the  clergy,  90.  One  held  by  Charles  I.,  300.  Its  prooeedioga 
toward  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  assembly,  stopped  by  prorogatA>n9 
344.  Abolishes. the  Lords  of  Articles,  436.  The  creation  of  peer- 
Ages  limited,  427.  Triennial  parliaments  established,  M.  Its  con- 
tent made  necessary  in  the  appointment  of  officers  of  state,  428,  Its 
cool  behaviour  on  being  informed  by  the  King  of  the  Irish  massacre, 
444.  Sends  commissioners  to  treat  vrith  the  English  parliament,  ii. 
Opposes  the  delivering  up  the  Elingto  the  En^ish  parliament,  vii.  80. 
One  summoned  by  Charles  II.  after  the  defeat  at  Dunba#,  192. 
One  called  on  the  Restoration,  which  annuls  all  laws  passed  since  the 
year  1633,  3^5*  ^^  covenant  annulled,  368.  Proceedings  of, 
439.  Act  of  indemnity,  Uf.  Act  against  conventicles,  44.2.  One 
summoned  before  Lauderdale  as  commissioner,  viii.  50.  Severe  law 
against  conventicles,  51.  Enacts  a  contradictory  test  act,  167.  Its 
abject  servility  to  James  II.  on  his  accession,  237.  Rejects  the  Kiitg's 
application  for  indulgence  to  Catholics,  258.  .The  convention  scun- 
moned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  ofiera  the  crown  to  him  and  the  Prin- 
cess, 309. 

Parmay  Dutchess  of,  is  left  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  governess  of  the  Low 

•  Countries,  v.  192. 

5  Parm^ 
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Parmof  Prince  o^  suoceeds  Don  Jodn  of  Austria  in  the  ooomiand  of  the 

.  Low  Countries^  v.  a22«  Reduces  several  provinces  to  obedience  to 
Spain,  268.  His  successes  against  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  275.  Pre* 
pares  to  join  the  armada  in  &e  invasion  of  England,  353.  Reliisea 
to  join  tl^  fleet  on  its  ill  success,  344.  Marches  to  assist  the  Catholic 
league  in  France,  ^58. 

Parrji  William,  is  instigated  by  the  Jesuits  to  uke  away  the  life  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  265.  His  deliberate  prosecution  of  his  purpose, 
266.     Is  discovered  and  executed,  ^67. 

Poica!  IL,  Pope  of  Rome,  his  disputes  with  King  Henry  I*  about  inves- 
titures, i.  326.  His  insolent  answers  to  Henry,  327.  329.  His 
shameful  breach  of  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  331. 
Threatens   Henry  with  excommunication^  332*      Compromise  be- 

.    tween,a33.  , 

Passive  obedience,  the  antiquity  of  that  doctrine  in  England,  vi.  ^6g» 
The  principle  o^  endeavoured  to  be  enforced  by  the  Houae  of 
Lords,  vin.'i2.    Arguments  urged  concerning,  ib^ 

Pasturage f  laws  enacted  by  Henry  VII.  to  restrain  the  throwing  lands 
into,  IV.  277.  The  inducements  to  this  practice,  and  evils  resulting 
from  it,  327. 

Patents  for  monopolies,  debates  in  the  House  of  Conunons  concerning, 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  528.     See  McnopaUes* 

PavUif  battle  of,  between  the  Imperialists  and  Francis  I.  of  Franc^ 
iv.57. 

Paul  III.,  Pope,  hopes  at  his  successioii  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
Henry  VIII.,  iv.  140.  Excommunicates  Henry,  141.  1%^  The  rage 
expressed  against  Henry  on  his  suppressing  the  religious  houses,  184. 
A  council  summoned  at  Mantua,  the  authority  of  which  Henry  de* 
clares  against,  188.  AppoinU  Beaton,  Primate  of  Scotland,  a  Car* 
dinal,  231. 

—  IV.,  Pope,  his  character,  iv.  420.  Is  offended  at  Queen  Marjr'jl 
assuming  the  title  of  Queen  of  Ireland,  i^.  Insists  on  full  restitution 
of  all  church  possessions,  th.  His  conduct  compared  with  that  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  427.  Cites  Archbishop  Cranmer  to  stand  trial 
for  heresy  at  Rome,  429.  His  haughty  behavionr  on  the  English  am- 
bassador's notification  of  the  accession  of  Ehxabeth,  v.  4. 

Paulinusf  Archbishop  of  York,  converts  Edwin  King  of  Northumberiand 
to  Christianity,  u  43.     Converts  Coisi,  the  Saxon  hi^h  priest,  i3*  • 

Peada^  son  of  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  receives  Chnstianity.  into  his 
kingdom,  i.  47. 

Pecquignh  treaty  of  peace  there,  between  Edward  IV. -of  England  and 
Lewis  XI.  of  France,  iii.  255. 

Beertf  when  first  created. by  patent,  iii.  58*  A  great  council  of,  sum* 
moncd  by  Charles  I.  at  York,  vi.  359.     House  of.     See  Lords* 

Pemhroie^  Earl  of,  his  ineffectual  endeavours  to  save  Chateau  Gaillard 
from  being  t-iken  by  Philip  of  France,  ii.  52. 

»w.  ■ .  ,  Earl  of,  is  Mareschal  of  England,  at  the  death  of  King  Jdui» 
ii.  145.  Procures  young  Henry  III.  to  be  crowned  al^GhHioetter,  ib* 
Is  chosen  Protector  of  the  kingdom,  f3.  Endeavtiurs  to  oonciHate 
{he  afTcctions  of  the  Barons  to  the  young  King,.i4&.    Takea  the  diof 
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of  Lincolii  from  the  French)  150.  The^BaroiM  condude  a  peace 
¥rith  him,  151.  His  prudent  care  to  restore  the  form  of  goyemment, 
152.  Dies,  ih, 
Pembroke f  Aymer  de  Valence  Earl  of»  joins  in  the  confederacy  of  Thomas 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  against  Piers  Gavaston,  ii.  335.  Takes  Gavaaton 
prisoner  in  Scarborough-castle,  336. 

'■  ■  -,  Earl  of,  is  taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  army  at  sea,  by  Henry, 
King  of  Castile,  ii.  482. 

-,  Jasper  Tudor  Earl  of,  defeated  by  Edward  Duke  of  York  at 


Mortimer's  cross,  iii.  210. 

-,  Sir  William  Herbert,  created  Eari  of,  iv.  350.   Deserts  North- 


umberland, and  declares  for  Queen  Marr,  371.  Is  confined  to  hia 
house  for  engaging  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  designs,  v.  162. 

Pen9  Admiral,  commands  the  Protector's  fleet  sent  to  the  West  Indies* 
vii.^54.  Makes  an  attempt  on  St.  Domingo,  255.  Takes  Jamaica* 
and  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  f3. 

Penddy  King  of  Mercia,  his  character,  i.  47.  His  enterprises,  ib» 
Killed,  ih. 

Penningtonf  commander  of  some  ships  sent  in  the  service  of  France,  re- 
fuses to  sail  against  Rochelle,  and  returns,  vi.  208.  Is  ordered  back 
to  Dieppe,  where  his  men  desert  the  service,  ih. 

Penneylvania,  when  settled,  viii.  328. 

Penruddoci  and  other  royalists,  exdte  an  insurrection  against  Cromwd 
at  Salisbury,  vii.  24^. 

Penry^  a  Brownist,  his  cruel  prosecution  for  writing  against  the  bier* 
archy,  v.  467. 

People^  their  situation  under  the  feudal  government  in  England, 
ii.  III. 

Perigordj  Cardinal,  endeavours  an  accommodation  between  Prince  £d- 
ward  of  Enfirland  and  John  King  of  France,  at  Poictiers,  ii.  455. 

Perjury  f  the  mquency  of,  under  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  law,  remarked, 
and  the  causes  traced,  i.  222. 

Perkin  Warbec.     See  Warhee. 

Perthy  Knox,  the  Reformer,  arrives  fix>m  Geneva,  and  preaches  there, 
V.  26.  Riot  of  Reformers  there,  against  the  catholic  worship,  ih.  The 
Queen  Regent  received  there  by  accommodation  with  the  CongregeUion 
of  the  Lord  J  20..  Is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Congregation^  30.  A. 
t^od  of  PreK>yterian  ministers  there,  routed  by  a  mob  of  women, 
vii.529.  ^ 

Pesearay  Marquis  of,  the  Imperial  general,  invades  Provence,  and  be- 
sieges Marseilles,  iv.  55. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  undertakes  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks, 
and  applies  to  Pope  Martin  II.,  i.  294.  Leads  a  vast  multitude  on 
this  enterprise,  297. 

of  Pomfret,  a  hermit,  his  cruel  treatment  by  King  John,  for  a 

prophecy  concerning  him,  ii.  73. 

—  of  Savoy,  uncle  to  Q^een  Eleanor,  invested  with  the  honour  of 
Ridimond,  and  the  wardship  of  Earl  WarrennCi  iu  163. 

,  King  of  Castile.     See  Castile. 

—  det  Roches.     See  Wincbater. 
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feier^s  Penee^  occasion  of  imposmg  tbat  tax,  i.  49.  The  payment  of, 
suspended  by  Henry  11.,  406. 

Peterst  Hughy  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwe!,   a  frequent  text  of  hisp 
'  vii.  1 1 19  note.     Is  tried  and  executed,  358. 

■■»  Father,  a.  Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  King  James  IL|  is  made  a  privy 
counsellor,  viii.  252. 

Peterboroughf  when  first  erected  into  a  bishopric,  iv.  183.  Dean  of,  hit 
behaviour  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  her  execution,  v.  216.  « 

Petition  of  right,  this  famous  bill  taken  under  consideration  by  the  House 

.  of  Commons,  vi.  246*  Is  passed  by  the  Commons,  2^6.  Passed  by 
the  Lords,  2^3.  The  King's  evasive  manner,  of  passing  it,  iL  Re- 
ceives the  Kmg's  full  assent,  256.     The  petition  at  large,  572. 

Petitioners  and  Mhorrer/,  an  account  of  the  origin  of  those  party  dis- 
tinctions, .  viii.  1 26* 

Peyto^  a  friar^ .  insolently  reproaches  Henry  VIII.  from  his  pulpit, 
IV.  134.  Is  in  turn  abused  by  Dr.  Corren,  ib.  Is  reproved  by  the 
council,  ih. 

Pbilipy  ELin?  of  France,  assumes  the  government  on  his  father  Lewis 
Vllth's  illness,  i.  4C4.  Henry  II.  of  England  mediates  a  peace  be- 
tween him  and  his  family,  453.  Engages  m  a  crusade,  458.  Stimu- 
lates young  Richard  to  revolt  against  his  father,  459.  His  army, 
with  that  of  Richard  L,  inten£d  for  the  crusade,  rendezvous  at 
Vezelay,  ii.  7.  Reiterates  his  promises  of  friendship  with  Richard,  8. 
Takes  the  road  to  Genoa,  and  embarks  his  army,  ib.  Is  obliged  to 
winter  at  Messina,  ib.  His  character  and  that  of  Richard  compared, 
ib.  His  disputes  with  Richard  at  Messina,  lo.  Their  differences 
accommodated,  11.  Arrives  in  Palestine,  and  assists  at  the  siege  of 
Acre,  13.  Espouses  the  pretensions  of  Conrade  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  to  the  kmgdom  of  Jerusalem,  in  opposition  to  Guy  de  Lusig- 
nan,  15.  Returns  to  Europe,  ib.  Is  prevented  from  invading  Nor- 
mandy, but  seduces  Prince  John  from  his  allegiance,  17.  Makes 
the  death  of  Conrade  the  pretence  of  his  enmity  to  Richard,  19.  His 
hostile  measures  on  hearing  of  the  captivity  of  Richard,  2A.     Invades 

.  Normandy,  ib.  Besieges  Roiien,  but  is  repulsed  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  25.  His  laconic  letter  to  Prince  John,  30.  Is  routed,  and 
}iis  records  taken  by  Richard,  ib.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Richard, 
31.  Concludes  a  peace  at  Louviers,  which  is  soon  broke,  32.  Makes 
a  truce  with  Richard  for  five  years,  33.  Takes  Arthur  Duke  of  Bri- 
tany  under  his  protection,  40*  Concludes  a  peace  with  John,  42. 
The  Norman  Barons  appeal  to  him  against  John,  45.  His  disputes  * 
with  John,  ib»  Marries  his  daughter  to  Arthur  Duke  of  Britany,  ib. 
His  successes  against  John,  46.  Is  appealed  to  by  the  Britons  on 
the  murder  of  Arthur  by  John,  49.  Summons  John  to  appear 
before  him,  and,  on  his  non-appearance,  sentences  him  to  the  for- 
feiture  of  all  his  royalties  in  France  ib.  Takes  various  places  from 
John,  and,  by  his  address,  raises  the  siege  of  Alen^on,  ib*  $o*  Be- 
sieges and  takes  Chateau  Gaillard,  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  ci. 

.    TsuLes  Falaise,  and  the  governor  Lupigaire  inlists  with  him.  against 
John,  ^3*   Acquires  the  possession  of  Normandy,  54.   With  the  other 
provinces,  1^.     Accepts  the  o£Fer  of  the  kingdom  of  England  made    • 
•y  Pope  Innocent  1II.|  69.^    Prepares  an  arpuunent  to  acquire  pos* 
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tesntm  of  ity  i4.  His  nge  on  the  treaty  between  John  aa<rI^aIidolf 
the  Pope's  legate,  73.  His  fleet  desti^Vyed  by  the  £ari  of  Salisbiuy, 
74.  Iris  reflections  on  the  ofler  of  the  kingdom  of  England  by  the 
Barons  to  bis  son  Lewis^  95.  Demands  hosta^s  of  the  Barons  for 
thnr  fidelity,  U*  Sends  forces  over  with  Lewis,  ii.  His  conduct 
respecting  this  enterprise  of  his  son,  I3i.  Dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  son  Lewis,  157. 

Philips  King  of  France,  cites  Edward  I.  as  Duke  of  Guienne  before 
him  to  answer  for  some  differences  at  sea,  ii.  262.  Gains  the  pro* 
vince  of  Guienne,  by  artifice  from  the  English,  ib*  Defeats  their 
attempts  to  recover  it,  264.  Forms  an  Chance  with  John  Baliol 
King  of  Scotland,  265.  Edward  forms  alhances  against  him,  2844 
His  successes  in  Flanders,  296.  Concludes  a  truce  with  England, 
and  submits  his  differences  to  Popf  Boniface,  ib^  Bestows  his  sister 
on  Edward,  and  his  daughter  on  Prince  Edward,  297. 

'  the  Fair,  of  France,   his  cruel  treatment  of  the  knights  temp- 
lars, ii.  362. 

— —  de  Valois,  how  he  became  entitled  to  the  crown  of  France^  i». 

391.  Receives  homage  for  Guienne  from  Edward  III.  of  Englaad, 

392.  Prepares  to  oppose  the  hostile  pretensions  of  Edward,  to  his 
crown,  398.  His  fleet  destroyed  by  Edward,  403.  Relieves  Tooraiy, 
besicffcd  by  Edward,  404.  His  reply  to  Edward's  defiance,  405. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  Edward,  by  tlie  mediation  of  Jane  Countess 
of  Hainault,  407.  Espouses  the  pretensions  of  Charles  de  Blois  to 
the  Dutchy  of  Britany,4i6.  Confines  the  Count  de  Montfart  in 
the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  4 17.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Countess 
and  Edward,  421.  His  surprise  and  movements  on  Edward's  inva- 
sion of  Normandy,  427.  His  precipitate  behaviour  in  folio  wing 
Edward  to  Crecy,  433.  His  memorable  defeat  there,  454.  The 
great  number  slain  at  the  battle,  436.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Ed- 
ward, 443.     His  death  and  character,  449. 

,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  is  proposed  by  his  fiither  as  a 
husband  to  Mary  Queen  of  England,  iv.  383.  Substance  of  the  mar* 
riage  articles,  387.  Reflections  of  the  EngUsh  on  this  match,  *c^. 
Caution  and  reserves  of  the  parliament  with  respect  to  his  pretcnsionsy 
^96.  Arrives  in  England,  and  is  married,  398.  Disgusts  the  Eng- 
lish by  his  haughtiness  and  reserve,  ih.  Is  denied  the  ceremony  of 
coronation,  401.  His  attempts  to  acquire  popularity,  402.  His 
motives  for  protecting  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  ih.  His  artifice  to  elude 
the  charge  of  promoting  the  cruelties  exercised  against  the  English 
Reformers,  416.  Leaves  England,  and  retires  to  Flanders,  422.  His 
father  makes  a  formal  resignation  of  all  his  hereditary  dominions  to 
him,  425.  Ungratefully  neglects  paying  his  father's  pension,  426. 
Endeavours  to  engage  England  in  his  quarrel  with  France,  429. 
Comes  over  to  England  to  press  the  Queen  to  that  measure,  433. 
*  Raises  an  aniiy  under  PhiUibert  Duke  of  Savoy,  434.  Battle  of 
St.  Quintin,  ib.  Takes  the  town,  i^.  Joins  the  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  but  declines  engaging  Guise,  444.     Enters  into  ne* 

foliations  for  peace,  ib.     Death  of  Queen  Mary,  445.     Receives  a 
ind  embassy  from  Elizabeth,  v.  3.  ^  Makes  proposals  of  marriage 
to  her,  ib.      She  refuses  his  proposal  of  adhering  to  the  Spanish 
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. '  affiance  against  France,  17.  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis  with  Fradce, 
i8«  Exerts  his  good  offices  at  the  court  of  Rome  to  prevent  the  ex- 
communication of  Elizabeth,  19,  His  character  delineated,  64. 
Vows  to  spend  his  life  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  6^.  His  cruel 
persecution  of  Constant! ne  Ponce,  his  father's  confessor,  1^.  Issues 
rigorous  orders  for  the  prosecution  of  heretics,  66*  Commencement 
of  his  open  enmity  to  Elizabeth,  67.  Forms  an  alliance  with  the 
Duke  of  Guise  for  the  suppressing  of  heresy,  70.  ^Concerts  a  massacre 
of  the  French  Hugonots  with  Catharine  de  Medicis  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  93.  Leaves  the  Dutchess  of  Parma,  governess  of  the  Low 
Countries,  192.  The  Flemish  Protestants  revolt,  sL  Determined 
to  overthrow  the  Flemish  privileges,  193.  Remonstrates  to  Elizabeth 
against  her  giving  countenance  to  the  Flemish  exiles,  214.  Revolt 
of  Holland  and  Zealand^  215.  The  revolted  Hollanders  associate 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  216.  Recals  the  Duke  of  Alva  at  his 
own  request,  i6.  Elizabeth  aims  to  accommodate  matters,  210* 
Sends  Don  John  of  Austria  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  i6*  The 
pacification  of  Ghent  'concluded,  /3.  Invades  Ireland,  233.  Re^ 
monstrates  against  the  depredations  of  Drake,  235.  Founds  a  semi- 
nary at  Doiiay  for  the  education  of  English  Catholics,  236*  His 
power  and  naval  strength,  272.  Projects  an  invasion  of  England,  330* 
Fits  out  the  invincible  armada,  333.  His  instructions  to,  its  com- 
mander the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  340.  His  behaviour  on  the 
destruction  of  the  armada,  345.  Excites  disturbances  in  Scotland 
571.  Makes  peace  with  France,  388.  Dies,  393.  His  character, 
vi.  6. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  character  of  him,  and  his  minister  the  Duke  of 
Lerma,  vi.  6.    Concludes  a  peace  with  James  I.,  27.    Acknowledges 
the  independency  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  concludes  a  truce  with  * 
them  for  twelve  years,  44. 

IV.  of  Spain,  the  honourable  reception  he  gave  Prince  Charles 

vi.i33.      His  conduct  on  understanding  Buckingham's  scheme  to 
prevent  the  marriage,  139. 

i  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  son  of  Maximilian,  is  educated  in  the 

Low  Countries,  iii.  334*  His  friendly  interview  with  Henry  VII* 
at  Calais,  384.  Marries  Joan,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  King  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  Isabella  Queen  of  Castile,  390.  Forced  by  a  storm  on  the  * 
coast  of  England,  pays  Henry  a  visit  at  Windsor,  391.  Obliged  by 
Henry  to  surrender  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  whom  he  liad  protectedf-393« 
Arrives  in  Spain,  and  dies,  394.  His  son  Charles  affianced  to  the 
Princess  Mary,  Henry's  daughter,  ib* 

PiiiifM^af  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  is  affianced 
to  rrince  Edward,  son  of  Edward  II.,  ii.  354.  Raises  an  army  to 
repress  the  Scots  in  Edward's  absence,  and  takes  their  King  David 
prisoner,  439,  440.  Goes  over  to  Edward's  camp  at  Calais^  ii» 
Intercedes  with  Edward  for  the  deputies  of  Calais  at  its  siurenderi 

443- 
Philipty  Sir  Robert,  his  speech  in  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  L^ 

vi.  242. 
Phiilihertf  Duke  of  Savoy,  commands  the  Spanish  an&y  against  France^ 
'iv.434.     Besieges  St.  Quintin,  i^»    Defeats  the  constable  Mont- 
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morencfy  and  takes  him  prisoner,  M.     PhSip  arrives  at  his  cami:^ 
declines  any  action  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  444. 

Philpotf  a  Reformer^  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  instance  of  his  zeal 
against  Arianism,  iv.  4.1 3,     Is  burnt  himself  for  heresy,  ib. 

PlctJ  and  ScoU  harass  the  Britons,  i.  la,  13* 

Plerey^  surnamed  Hotspur,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of 
Otterburne,  iii.  26.     See  Northumberland. 

,  Thomas,  created  Earl  of  Worcester,  iii.  33.      Rebels  against 

Henry  IV.,  69.    Taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  exe- 
cuted, 71. 

-,  of  the  house  of  Northumberland,  engajre  with  Catesby  ia  the 


famous  gunpowder  plot,  for  blowing  up  King  and  parliament^ 
Yi.31.  Hires  a  vault  under  the  parliament-house,  and  conveys  thirty- 
six  barrels  of  gunpowder  into  it,  33.  Flies  on  the  discovery  of  the 
scheme,  36.     Is  killed,  f^. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace^  an  insurrection  raised  against  Henry  VIII.  ia  the 
north  of  England  under  that  name,  iv.  lyi. 

Ptlhington^  Sheriff  of  London,  prosecuted  Ky  the  Duke  of  York  for 
scandalous  expressions,  viii.  178. 

Pinkeye  battle  of,  between  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
iv.  303. 

PUa^  a  council  summoned  there  in  opposition  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  which 
remQves  to  Milan,  and  after  to  Lyons,  iii.  417.  Interdicted  by  the 
Pope,  418. 

Pistort  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  kneeling  and  naking  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  v.  174, 175. 

Pius  v..  Pope,  excommunicates  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  172. 

Plague^  a  great  one  in  the  time  ofEdward  III.,  ii.  448.  Is  brought  into 
England  by  tlic  Earl  of  Warwick  from  Havre  de  Grrace,  v.  80.  One 
at  London,  vi.iA.  Another,  206.  At  Oxford,  211.  On  board 
the  fleet,  212.     Great  one  at  London,  vii.  408. 

Plot 9  gunpowder,  history  of,  vi.  31.  Popish,  a  history  of,  viii.  63. 
99.  Sec  OateSf  Coleman^  and  Bedloe.  Meal-tub,  124.  Rye-lK>use, 
186. 

Poictiersy  battle  of,  between  Edward  son  of  Edward  III.  and  John  King 
of  France,  ii.  456.  Is  besieged  by  the  Admiral  Coligni,  v.  187.  Is 
defended  by  the  voung  Duke  of  Guise,  ib* 

PoUi  Arthur,  and  his  brothers,  nephews  of  the  Cardinal,  are  convicted 
of  a  conspiracy  agairst  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  pardoned,  v.  63. 

,  Edmund  de  la.     See  Suffolk, 

,  Sir  Geoffrey  de  la,  enters  into  a  conspiracy  with  some  English 

noblemen,  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  iv.  187.  Discovers  the 
con^iracy  and  is  pardoned  for  it,  ib. 

,  Michael  de  la,  chancellor  of  England,  and  Earl  of  Suffolk*  some 
anecdotes  of,  iii.  i  c.  Impeached  by  the  Commons,  ib.  Reflectiooa 
on  his  case,  16.     Deprived  of  his  omce,  17. 

*■  ,  Reginald  de  la,  his  descent,  iv.  185.  Is  made  Dean  of  Exeter,  A. 
Declines  any  concern  in  the  divorce  of  xienry  VIIL  from  Queen  Catha- 
rine, ib .  Inveighs  against  the  conduct  of  Henry  in  relinous  alterations^ 
1 86.  Is  invited  to  England  by  Henry,  ib.  Is  created  a  Cardinal,  afid 
seat  legate  into  Flanders,  ib*    Is  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  i^ 
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8«Mt  tQt«  t  eooiph'agy  widi  sane  Eagliali  iiobkaien»  wki  are  d!t« 
to««red  and  executed,  lij.  His  relattODt  prosecuted  by  the  King, 
1 98.  His  mother  attaiated  by  parlaameat,  «i«  Aad  executed*  814. 
ts  proposed  as  a  husbaad  to  Qaan  Mary*  3^0.  Why  it  did  i^t 
takeeflect,  381.  Isinrited  to  £aglaad  in  quality  of  legate,  H.  Is 
stopped  in  his  journey  by  the  Emperor,  and  why,  384^  His  at* 
tainder  reversed,  and  his  blood  restored  by  parliament,  399.  Arrives 
in  EflgUmd,  and  inntes  the  pariiament  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
s^of  Rome,  id*  Gives  the  parliament,  and  kingdom  idbsoludbn, 
400.  Debates  with  Bishop  Gardiner  on  the  expedisncy  of  paaiihing 
heretics,  405.  Is  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  burning 
of  Cranmer,  431.  His  politic  behaviour,  id.  Opposes  the  Queen's 
design  of  engaging  the  kingdom  in  Philip's  quarrel  with  France,  432. 
His  death  aad  character,  446« 

PolerofUf  m  the  East  Indies,  taken  b^r  the  Dutch  from  the  Boyish,  is 
agreed  to  be  restored  by  treaty,  vii.  236.  The  English  again  ex* 
pefled,  419*     Is  resigned  to  the  Dutch,  422. 

P0lI'4Hamjff  first  levied  by  ^liaaent,  and  the  alarming  consequences 
of  it,  lii.  6.  A  proportional  tax  imposed  by  parliament  to  assist 
Henry  VIII.  in  his  w^r  with  France,  424. 

Poltrot  assassinates  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  ▼.  7^. 

PMce^  Constantine,  confessor  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  is  cruelly 
treated  by  Philip  of  8j[iain  for  hetesy,  v.  6^* 

PooTf  an  act  passed,  for  raisin?  charitable  contributions  for  themy 
iv.  356.  The  first  legal  estaMsfaamt  for  the  subsistence  ofj  when 
made,  v.  483. 

Popedom  J  its  situation  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  iBrasion,  i.  185.  See 
Papacy  and  Reformation* 

Poptdar  government,  the  first  beginnings  of,  in  England,  ii.  2^2* 

Populati<mi  observations  on  the  properest  means  of  promoting,  iii.  403* 

Porters  of  London,  petition  the  long  parliament,  vi.  475. 

Porto  Rtcot  an  attempt  against,  by  Francis  Drake,  v.  378* 

P^rtsmoulb^  Dutchess  of,  mistress  to  King  Charles  II.,  how  introduced 
to  him,  vii.  ±6^* 

P^rtugaU  the  kingdom  of,  revolts  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  vii.  251* 
The  Princess  Catharine  of,  married  to  Charles  II.  of  England,  378. 

Poit-master^  instance  of  that  office  at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabetht 
V.  484. 

Post^ute^  at  what  sum  farmed,  in  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwd» 
vii.  340. 

Pott^JUce  is  established  by  pailiament,  vfi.  358. 

Poultryy  the  established  prices  of,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 

.    Charles  I.,  vi,  177. 

Poynings^  Sir  Edwsurd,  sent  over  to  Ireland  by  Henrjr  Vlf.  to  reduce  the 
makontenu  there,  iii.  367.  Passes  the  memorable  statute  vrfaich  bears 
his  name,  ib*  Disappoints  Perkin  Waf4>ec  in  his  designs  upon  that 
kingdom,  370*  Made  comptroller  by  Henry  VI II.,  and  ^K>sea  of 
his  privy  council,  409. 

Pragne,  battle  of,  between  the  IHke  of -Bavaria  aad  Frederic  Eketor 
palatine,  vi.  104* 
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Preacbingt  the  abuse  of,  restrainedy  and  twdve  homiUef  puMi^d  to 
read  to  the  people^  iv.  291.  Farther  restncdons  of,  ta  pre^rent  tlia 
people  being  distracted  by  opposite  doctrines,  309. 

PrejeauU  a  French  admiral^  kills  Sir  Edward  Howanl  in  an  engagement 
'  in  Conquet«harbour»  iii*  431-     Invades  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  loses 
an  eye,  ib. 

Prelateti  obnoxious  ones,  how  treated  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Richard  II.,  iii.  ^6.  Their  unfitness  for  being  intrusted  with  the 
mat  of&ces  under  the  crown,  in  the  papal  times  of  England,  403* 
Causes  which  favoured  their  promotion  to  them,  404. 

Prerogative^  regal,  the  notions  entertained  of,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
V.  440.  Inquiry  into  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  453« 
Apology  for  the  arbitrary  exertions  of,  by  James  I.,  vi.  49.  T& 
Commons  manifest  an  intention  of  limiting  it,  51.  A  review  of  the 
-various  articles  of,  claimed  until  the  time  of  CKarles  I.,  160. 

Prethyteryf  is  established  in  Scotland  by  parliament,  and  the  catholic 
religion  suppressed,  v.  38.  Cruel  insulu  ^ewn  to  Queen  Maiy  for  ' 
her  adherence  to  the  catholic  religion,  48.  The  causes  oz  the 
morose  severity  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  traced,  ^5.  The  mean- 
ing of  that  term  explained,  ri.  343,  note*  Distinctions  betv^een 
presbyterians  and  independents,  vii.  19.  Is  established  in  Eng- 
land, 69.  .Is  suppressed  on  the.  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  362. 
And  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  574.     The  presbyterian  clergy  ejected, 

3^5-  . 

jPreiSf  liberty  of  the,  its  commencement,  viii.  332. 

Preston^  battle  of,  between  Cromwel  and  the  Scots  under  Hamilton  and 
Langdale,  vii.  127.  . 

Pride^  Colonel,  violently  excludes  and  confines  the  presbyterian  mem- 
bers of  the  long  parliament,  vii.  131.  Procures  a  petition  to  be 
ttgned  by  the  officers,  against  the  omce  of  King,  on  the  offer  of  that 
tifle  to  Cromwel,  274. 

Priests  and  Jesuits,  a  severe  law  agpinst  them,  v.  259. 

Primaugetf  a  French  admiral,  en^ges  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  off  the  coast 
of  Britany,  and  is  blown  up  with  him,  iii.  423. 

Prime  Minister,  reflections  on  the  nature  01  this  office,  hitherto  un- 
known in  Europe,  ii.  343. 

Primogenituref  the  advantages  of  adhering  to,  in  thesuccession  of  princes, 
ii.  39.     Not  understood  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  English  history,  ii. 

Printings  the  art  of,  by  whom  first  introduced  into  England,  iii.  268.  mat, 
,  the  invention  of,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  quick  promss  of  the 
Reformation,  iv.37.     Restrictions  laid  on  the  press  by  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  vi.  165. 

Proclamationif  royal,  declared  by  parliament  to  have  the  force  of  laws, 
iv.  196.  Reflections  on  this  statute,  i5»  Offences  against  them,  bj 
whom  to  be  judged,  237.  This  law  repealed,  307.  Those  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth  enforced  more  rigoroualv  than  laws,  by  the  star-chamber, 
V.  463.  King  James's  plea  for  the  utility  and  necessity  of  issuing 
them,  vi.  52.     Differ  from  laws,  i^. 

Prophesying f  among  the  PuriUns^  explained}  vi.  1 4.  King  James's  senti- 
ments coaceroingi  ib* 
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Proiietoraiet  the  supreme  goyernment  altered  to  this  form,  and  Olitef 
Cromwel  choaen,  vii.  232.  The  outlines  of  this  form  of  government 
explained,  1^.  Peace  made  with  the  Dutch,  236.  The  nation  di- 
vided into  twelve  military  jurisdictions,  under  so  many  major  gene- 
rals, 244.     See  Cromwely  Olinjef^  and  Richard. 

ProtestaiUSf  how  the  German  Reformers  acquired  that  name,  iv.  99. 
See  Reformation* 

Proviiiontf  reflections  on  legal  restrictions  laid  on  the  prices  of,  ii.  ^6^* 
The  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  i6. 

Proviiori,  the  statute  of,  when  first  enacted*  ii.  492*  Enacted  anew, 
iii.  $6. 

Prynnef  the  principles  advanced  in  his  Hsttrio'^mMtyMy  vi.2p7.  ^^^ 
severe  sentence  for  it  in  the  star-chamber,  299.  A  repetition  of  his 
cruel  usage  for  another  o£Pence,  307.  His  sentences  reversed  by  the 
Commons,  377*  . 

PuffendorU  the  Swedish  agent  at  Paris,  informs  De  Wit  of  the  schemes 
of  the  English  ministry,  vii.  463. 

Punt  reconomended  to  Orators  by  Aristotle,  vi.  190. 

Puritansy  an  account  of  their  obstinate  scruples  at  the  infisincy  of  the 
Reformation,  v.  150.  Are  depressed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  coun- 
tenanced by  her  ministers,  155.  2  23 .  The  court  of  ecclesiastical  com« 
mission  instituted  for  the  suppression  of,  262.  A  severe  law  passed 
against  recusants,  366.  Petition  King  James  for  relief^  against  the 
severities  exercised  against  them,  vi.  11.  Conference  at  Hampton- 
court,  10.13.  Their  pretensions,  163.  Their  influence  in  promot- 
ing the  dissatisfaction  of  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.  with  him 
and  Buckingham,  203.  The  species  of,  pointed  out,  274.  Trans- 
port themselves  to  America,-  until  stopped  by  the  King,  310.  Under 
countenance  of  the  parliament,  begin  to  attack  the  professed  rdi- 
gion,  385.     See  Nonconformists* 

Purveyance,  the  hardships  of^  i.  342.  Frequently  endeavoured  to  be 
aboUshed  bv  parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  ii.489.  Tlie 
nature  of  that  prerogative  of  the  crown  explained,  v.  346.  ParHa- 
mentary  attempts  to  regulate  it,  checked  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  347. 
Was  made  use  of  by  her  to  victual  her  navy,  461.  Lord  Bacon's 
speech  against,  v.  519.  The  Commons  attempt  to  free  the  nation 
mm  the  burthen  of,  vi.  24.  An  ineffoctual  treaty  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of,  54. 

Pu%as9  Hugh  de.  Bishop  of  Durham.  See  Durham: 

Pym,  tlie  subject  of  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  parliament 
of  Charles  I.,  vi.  347.  His  speech  against  the  Earl  of  Stra£Ford,  in  the 
long  parliament,  367.  His  condtict  on  Straiford's  trial,  407.  la  ap« 
pointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Lower  House,  sitting  daring 
the  recess,  423.  Is  impeached  by  the  King,  467.  ^is  death,  and 
the  regard  paid  to  him  by  the  parliament,  vii.  6. 

Pyrenneesi  treaty  of,  between  France  and  Spain,  vii.  306. 
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AJJjtKERSt  tbe  origin  of  that  sect*  m  jja.    Wlieooe  thqr  demed 
^Vj  their  name,  3^4.    Their  riotous  Mil  occaaions  their  peraecntiont  ih* 

Their  aiiigttlaritiea»  335*    Their  addreaa  to  Jamea  IL  on  hia  acocaaioii» 

viii.ai69  noie* 
(2«afA  Dowaser  of  France  takea  refuge  in  the  court  of  CHiailea  L» 

vi,  390.     fa  insulted  on  account  of  her  religioni  ih*     la  requested  to 

depart  by  the  Gymmonsy  tpi. 
Ouiuus  of  £ngland ;  see  each  under  their  respective  names; 
Qu$  wwrrmmot  a  writ  of»  issued  against  the  citv  of  London,  rSL  f  78. 

The  pkadiaga  in  behalf  of  the  citj,  179.    Conditions  on  which  the 

charter  was  restored^  i8i« 


DAINSt  extraordinarvy  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.  which  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  against  him,  iii.  289. 

Rtmuharomf^  Admiral,  is  put  ashore  by  his  fleet,  which  dedamfertfae 
*Kinff,  Tii.119. 

RMleigit  Walter,  goes  over  to  France  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the 
Hu^nots,  V.  i88.  His  first  expedition  to  Guiana,  377.  Publiahea 
a  lymff  account  of  that  country,  ib*  Goes  under  Lord  £ifingham  in  the 
expe<Stion  against  Cadiz,  379.  Attends  Essex  in  another  expedition, 
and  takes  Fayal,  ^83.  r  alls  sick  while  Essex  u  in  disgrace,  on  the 
apprehension  of  his  coming  into  favour  again,  41 1«  His  letter  to 
Cecil,  on  the  Queen's  displeasure,  ^%6*  Is  dimissed  from  his  em« 
ployment,  vi«  5.     Enters  into  a  conspiracy  asainat  James,  8.      Is 

'  sentenced  to  doith,  but  reprieved,  9.  Is  grosuy  abused  on  trial  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  10.  Writes  bis  History  of  the  Worid,  during  his 
long  confinement  in  the  Tower,  9t.  Spreads  reports  of  a  gold  ndne 
in  Guiana,  ib.  Is  released,  and  obtains  permission  for  his  expedition 
•  there,  94.  His  son  killed  by  the  Spaniards  on  landing,  96.  la  dis* 
appointed  in  the  mine,  and  plunders  St*  Thomas's;  S*  Is  carried 
Mck  prisoner  by  his  men,  97.  Is  executed,  99.  A  character  of  hia 
History  of  the  World,   195.     His  conduct  at  Guiana  inquired  into* 

^mh  Je  GuodeTf  Earl  of  Norfolk,  reason  of  his  conspiring  against  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  L  963.     Peace  concluded  between  them,  267. 

RmuUft  the  English  ambassador  in  Scotland,  his. character  of  the  Scots 
Refermera,  v.  54.  Is  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  interpose  in  favour  of  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  932.  Fonya  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  Earl  of 
Lenox,  ih. 

RavaUiact  assaasmates  Henry  IV.  of  France,  ▼!•  f6. 

RavmnOf  battle  of,  between  the  French  unda:  Gaston  de  Foix,  and  the 
Spanish  and  papal  armies,  iiL  423. 

RioJf  an  aldeman  of  London,  enrolled  by  Henry  VIIL  as  a  foot 
•oldieri  for  refusing  a  benevolence  to  him^  tv.  244.* 
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ReAA^t  %  eouAcS  •ummoaed  thHr«  to  o|>poit  the  tynimy  of  Long* 
champy  Bitliop  of  Ely,  ii«  17.  Is  besie^  and  taken  by  the  Earl  of 
EtaeXf  vi.  511.  A  garrisoD  established  m,  by  the  King,  533. 
Real  presiKCif  why  the  ciier|ry.were  so  much  attached  to  the  doctrine  of» 
in  the  infancy  of  the  Retoimation,  iv.  %%%•  The  point  of,  debated  in 
convocation,  38c.  The  debate  adjourned  to  Ozlbrd,  ib.  Instance 
of  Queen  Elisabeth's  attachment  to  that  doctrine,  v.  153,  noti* 
R£C9gmtioih  act  of,  passed  in  the  most  ample  terms,  by  Uie  parlianient 

in  &vour  of  James  I*,  v.  553, 
Records 9  judicial,  how  preserved  among  the  Saxons,  L  214. 
Reetumiist  a  severe  law  enacted  against  them,  v*  366^ 
^dwaldf  King  of  the  East-Anffles,  protects  voung  Edwin  against  Adel* 
fiid,  King  of  Northumberland,  u  41*   Defeats  and  kills  Addfrid,  42. 
Conspired  against,  and  kflled,  43. 
RefarnuiHon,  t&  first  commencement  of,  in  Germany,  by  Martin  Luther, 
IV.  35*     His  doctrines  spread  among  the  Lollurds  in  England,  36. 
Henry  VIII.  writes  against  Luther,  and  receives  the  title  qT  Di fender 
of  the  Fiuib  from  the  Pope,  ih.     Luther  answers  Henry  closely,  ih 
To  what  causes  the  quick  progress  o^  t|iay  be  ascribed,  37*    The 
Pope  declared  to  be  Antichrist,  and  set  at  defiance  by  the  Rsiormers, 
38.     How  the  Reformers  favoured  the  civil  power  in  their  tenets,  ih. 
The  first  steps  toward,  in  England,  95*      Ihrogress  of,  107.     How 
br  forwarded  by  the  appeal  to  private  judgment,  lad.    Tindal  makes 
a  translation  of  the  scriptures,  i^o.    A  translation  mrepared  by  order 
of  convocation,  1 54.   All  authonty  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  renounced, 
164.     Articles  of  faith  prepared  by  the  convocation,  i66*    How  far 
protestant  principles  were  favoured  in  these  articles,   stated,  167* 
Suppression  of  religious  houses,  150.  178.     The  law  of  six  articles 
passed,  194.     The  Bible  granted  to  every  family,  aoo*     Hospitals, 
colleges,  and  other  foundations,  dissolved,  and  their  revenues  seized 
by  the  King,  221.      The  chapter  lands  of  Canterbury,  York,  and 
London,  extorted  from  those  sees,  222.     The  Litany,  and  part  of 
the  public  senrice,  allowed  to  be  celebrated  in  English*,  25A.     The 
secession  of  Edward  VL  favourable  to,  287*     Tm  twelve  nomilieB 
published,  to  be  read  to  the  people,  291*    Laws  passed  favourable  to, 
307.     The  cup  restored  to  the  kuty,  and  private  masses  abolished,  ih. 
Penalties  on  denying  the  King's  supremacy,  ih»     A  new  communion- 
service  framed,  309.     Liturgy  firamed  by  a  committee  of  Bishops 
and  divines,  320*     Gardiner  and  other  Bishops,  deprived  of  their 
bishoprics,  345.      The  general  antipathy,  at  tnis  time,  to  popery, 
347.     The  liturgy  revised,  348.      Articles  of  religion  framed,  i^. 
The  liturgry  authorised  by  parliament,  354.     The  catholic  religion 
restored  by  Queen  Mary,  376.    All  Edward's  statutes  relating  to  re* 
ligion  repealed,  379.     The  Reformers  persecuted,  411.    See  Hctm. 
C^l's  arguments  to  induce  Queen  Elizabeth  to  restore  it,  v.  5.   The 
Queen's  prudent  caution  in  performing  it,  7.     The  newly  erected 
monasteries  suppressed,  lo*     The  Queen  declared  governess  of  the 
church,  ib.  All  Edward's  statutes  concerning  religion  confirmed,  |i. 
A  solemn  disputation,  I2*    The  mass  abohshed,  ib.    The  EngUsh 
liturgy  restored,  24.    Hie  Bishops  dtgmdtd  for  non^fompliance,  tf« 
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Progress  of,  in  Scotland,  22.     Rise  of  the  association  called  die  Com* 

fregation  of  the  Lord,  ih.  Riot  of  Protestants  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
estival  ot  St.  Gil<*s,  24.  Riots  of  Knox's  congregation  at  Perth, 
27.  S<*e  Congregation  of  the  Lord.  The  catholic  reugion  suppressed 
in  Scotland,  and  the  presbyterian  discipline  established,  58.  Struggles 
in  favour  of,  in  France,  40.  Cruel  insolence  of  the  Scots  Reformers 
to  their  Queen  Mary,  48.  Civil  wars  of  France,  68.  See  Conde  ; 
Mcdictty  Catharine  de  (  Htigonotjf  &c.  Is  established  in  Scotland  by 
parliament,  with  the  Queen's  sanction,  i  ip.  A  character  of  the  plan 
of,  established  in  England,  149.  Reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Re« 
fonriers,  189.  Cruel  severity  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  toward  the 
Flemish  Protestants,  191.'  The  Flemish  Protestants  revolt,  192* 
Massacre  of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  206.  The  catholic  league  formed 
in  France  against  the  Hueonots,  212.  A  review  of  Elizabeth's  con- 
duct in  religious  matters,  222.  Severe  laws  passed  against  popery, 
235.  Popery  finally  suppressed  by  the  striot  law  ag^nst  Jesuits  and 
popish  priests,  259.  ' 

Regicldesy  trial  and  execution  of,  vii.  556.  580. 

Reginald^  sub-prior  of  Christ-church,  Canterbury,  his  clandestine  elec- 
tion to  that  see  on  the  death  of  Hubert,  ii*  57.  Is  sent  privately  to 
Rome  for  confirmation,  ib.     His  imprudent  conduct,  ih* 

Rehearsal  J  a  character  of  this  satirical  play,  vii.  333* 

Religious  establishments i  the  foundation  of,  iv.  31. 

■■  bouses^  the  number  of,  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  182.    The 

amount  of  their  revenues,  ib.     See  Monasteries. 

Reliquesy  the  artifices  of,  exposed  on  the  dissolntion  of  monasteries,  iv.  x80t 

Remonstrance f  an  account  of  that  framed  and  passed  by  the  Commons  in 
the  long  parliament,  vi.  449.  Reasoning  of  the  people  on  both  sides 
with  regard  to  it,  451.     Is  answered  by  the  King,  457. 

Renaudy  a  Frenchman,  takes  the  Earl  of  Su£Folk  prisoner,  and  is  bughted 
by  him,  iii,  149. 

Representatives  to  parliamenh  the  first  steps  towards  choosing  them  for 
counties,  ii.  184.     See  Commons* 

Requesensy  commendator  of  Castile,  succeeds  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the 
command  of  the  Low  Countries,  v.  2 1 7.  His  character,  ih*  Under- 
takes the  siege  of  I^eyden,  ih*  Dies,  and  his  troops  mutiny,  which 
ruins  the  Spanish  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries,  219. 

Retainers^  the  term  explained,  iii.  39a  Frequent  laws  passed  against, 
by  Henry  VII.,  i3.  Story  told  of  Henry  relating  to,  ih.  The  prac- 
tice of,  how  destroyed,  ib*  400. 

Revenue  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Kings  of  England,  in  what  it  coositted, 

'  ii.  125.  Crown-lands,  1^.  TaUiages,  126.  Scutage,  127.  Danegelt, 
and  moneyage,  /3.  Escheats,  128.  Wardships,  129.  Fines,  amer- 
pam'^nts,  and  oblates,  1^0.  State  of,  ordinary  and  extraordinary^  at 
the  time  of  Henry  V.,  iii.  120.  Amount  of,  in  Queen  Mary's  time, 
iv.  43 3f  State  of,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  vi.  171.  State  of,  in  the 
protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwel,  vii.  339.  State  of,  between  the 
restoration  and  revolution,  viii.  324. 

Revenues 9  ecclesiastical,  the  alienation  of,  prohibited,  v.  la. 

Revolution  in  1688^  compared  with  the  deposition  qi  Richard  Hm  iiL  46. 
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I  N  D  E  X. 

RifttolJf  excites  an  iamirrectton  in  NorthamptonBhire,  'to  deflltioy  inclo* 
suresy  vi*  44. 

Ribaumimtf  Eustace  de,  his  encounter  with  Henry  I II.  at  Calais,  ii.  444* 
Yields  himself  prisoner,  and  is  generously  treated,  and  set  at  liberty 
by  him,  445. 

RbSy  Isle  of,  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  vi«  236* 

Rheimsy  Charles  VII*  attended  by  Joan  D'Arc,  marches  in  there,  and 
is  crowned*  iiij  151. 

Rhodes f  the  Knights  of,  choose  Henry  VII.  of  England,  protector  of 
their  order,  iii.  385. 

Richardy  second  son  of  Henry  II.,  invested  by  his  father  with  the  dutchy 
of  Guienne,  and  county  of  Poictou,  i.  434.  Instigated  by  his  mo- 
ther Eleanor  to  revolt  against  his  fathev,  436.  Is  reconciled  to  bis 
father,  447.  Refuses  homage  to  his  elder  brother  for  his  dutchy,  454. 
The  ^Iterence  compromised  by  their  father,  t^.  Becomes  entitled  ta 
the  succession  by  his  brother  Ilenry's  death,  455.  Refuses  his  father's 
.  assignment  of  Ouienne  to  his  brother  John,  ib.  Resigns  it  to  his 
mouier  Eleanor,  ib*  Is  encouraged  to  rebel  again,  by  Philip  of 
France,  458.  Excommunicated  by  Albano,  the  Pope's  legate,  460. 
Peace  concluded  with  his  father,  and  he  is  contracted  to  Auce,  sister 
of  Philip  of  France,  462.  His  remorse  on  seeing  his  father's  body» 
463.  His  accession,  in  i« 
■  I«  discountenances  his  former  evil  advisers,  and  caresses  hi^  &• 

ther's  ministers,  ii.  2.  Releases  his  mother,  and  makes  ber  Resent 
until  his  arrival  in  England,  ib.  Prepares  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  3.  Jews  prohibited  by  an  edict  from  appearing  at  his  coro- 
nation,  ib,  A  massacre  of,  on  that  occasion,  ib*  His  expedient  to 
raise  money  for  the  crusade,  c.  Sells  the  vassalage  of  Scotland,  ib* 
His  reply  to  Fulk,  Curate  of  Neiiilly,  6.  In  whose  hands  he  placed 
.  the  administration,  during  his  absence  on  the  crusade,  ib.  Meets 
Philip  of  France  with  his  army,  at  Vazeky,  7.  Renews  his  engage- 
ments of  friendship  with  Philip,  8.  Embarks  his  army  at  Marseilks, 
ib.  Is  obliged  to  winter  at  Messina,  ib.  His  character,  and  that  of 
Philip  compared,  9.  The  occasion  of  his  attacking  the  Sicilians,  and 
.  taking  Messina,  10.  His  disputes  with  Philip,  ib.  Sets  aside  his 
contract  with  Alice,  and  proposes  to  marry  Berenffaria,  daughter  of 
Sanchez,  King  of  Navarre,  12.  Is  attended  on  his  crusade  by  bis 
bride,  and  his  sister  Joan,  Queen-dowager  of  Sicily,  ib.  Some  of  his 
vessels  wrecked  and  pillaged  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  ib.  Conquers 
and  imprisons  Isaac,  Prince  of  Cyprus,  1-3.  Espouses  Berengaria 
there,  ib.  Arrives  in  Palestine,  and  assists  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  ib* 
Engages  to  support  the  pretensions  of  Guy  de  Lusignan  to  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem,  in  opposition  to  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat, 
14.  Troubles  in  England  during  his  absence,  15.  Confers  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  on  Lusignan,  on  condition  of  his  quitting  his  pre- 
tensions to  Jerusalem,  19.  Defeats  Saladin,  20.  Is  obliged  to 
abandon  ^e  intention  of  besieging  Jerusalem,  i^*  Concludes  a  truce 
with  Saladin,  for  three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three  days* 
and  three  hours,  21.  His  cruel  treatm^it  of  his  prisoners,  2%,  Is 
arrested  on  his  return,  by  Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  23.  Is  de- 
livered up  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  imprisons  him  in  ironsi  ib* 
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t« cMffiM  to  ttidftccttied  before  the  diet  It  Wonm^ttf.    HitipirilBd 

reply,  ib.  Ransoms  himself,  28.  His  ransom,  bow  levied,  accord* 
ing  to  the  feudal  system,  ^.  Obtains  his  liberty,  and  escapes  a 
second  arrest  by  the  Emperor^  29.  Is  again  crowned  at  Wincbnter* 
it.  Goes  over  to  Normandy,  to  revenge  himself  on  Philip's  perfidy* 
ih.     Defeats  Philip  at  Fretteval,  30.     Concludes  a  truce  vrith  him» 

ii .  His  brother  John  submits  to  him,  ib.  Makes  peace  with  him  at 
rouviers,  which  is  quickly  broken,  32*  Takes  the  Biahop  of  Beauvais 
prisoner,  and  sends  his  coat  of  mad  to  the  Pope,  M.  Con^udes  m 
truce  with  Philip  for  five  years,  3j.  Is  wounded  in  besieging  Vi* 
domar,  Count  of  Limoges,  f5.  The  valiant  reply  of  Gourdon  the 
archer,  who  shot  him,  34.  His  sensibility  of  the  retort,  ik.  Diesr 
ih.  His  character,  M«  Reflections  on  his  reign,  35.  Miscelkneoua 
affairs,  36. 
Richard ILf  his  accession,  iii.  i.  State  of  parties  at  that  juncture,  2. 
Form  of  government  settled  by  parliament  during  his  minority,  3. 
Council  appointed^  ib^  The  administration,  how  conducted,  4. 
His  embarrassments  at  his  accession,  5.  War  with  France,  §6^ 
Popular  insurrections,  6.  Has  a  conference  with  Watt  Tyler,  io» 
His  prudent  behaviour  at  the  dc^  of  Tyler,  ii.  Reflections  on  tbiia 
affair,  II.  Heads  the  army  against  the  Scots,  12.  Buma  Ediiw 
burgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee,  li.  Returns  t  >  England  prematurely, 
ft.  His  attochment  to  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  I4«  Avred 
by  his  parliament,  15*  Deprived  of  his  regular  power  by  a  council  of 
fourteen,  appointed  by  his  uncle  Glocester,  17.  Fails  in  the  en- 
deavour to  influence  the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons,  i8.  Con* 
Bults  the  Judges  on  the  validity  of  his  commission  to  the  council  of 
fourteen,  f^«  Their  opinion,  ii.  Violent  proceedings  against  hit 
ministry  by  the  Duke  of  Ok>oe«ter,  so.  His,  and  his  Queen,  Anne, 
their  ineflectual  concern  at  the  execution  of  Sir  Simon  Buiiey,  z$* 
Exerts  himsdf,  and  removes  Archbishop  Fiti.Alan  from  his  office 
of  dumcelfer,  ^4*  Removes  Gloce^U^r  and  Warwick  from  the 
council,  a*  Truce  with  France,  and  marriage  of  Richard  to 
Isabella  of  France^  t6.  Seizes  the  charter  of  London,  and  the  chu^ 
facter  of  his  adiftunistration,  ii.  Declares  Mortimer  successor,  26. 
Hurries  -Glocester  over  to  Calais,  and  awes  his  fiction,  19.  Pro- 
ceedings against  his  party,  4t.  Procures  Glocester  tq  be  murdered 
at  Calais,  32.  Creation  ot  Peers,  <j.  Removes  the  parliament  to 
Shrewsbury,  ii*  Their  grants  to  mm,  H,  Prevents  the  dud  be- 
tween the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Notfolk,  and  banishes  them,  3<S, 
Opposes  the  succession  of  Hereford  to  the  dukedom  of  I,anca8ter,  37* 
Embarks  for  Ireland,  38.  Leaves  the  Duke  of  York  guardian  of  the 
realm*  39r  Returns  to  oppose  the  invasion  pf  die  Duke  of  Lancaster^ 
sft.  Seized  by  the  Eari  oF  Northumberland,  and  confined  in  Flint- 
castle,  AO*  Heads  of  accusation  preferred  amtist  him  in  parliament, 
41.  Comparison  between  this  period  of  nistory,  and  the  lero, 
lution  in  168S,  46.  Deposed  by  parliament,  ih  Murdered  in 
Pomfret-castle,  49.  His  character^  ih  Comparison  between,  and 
Edward  III.,  50.  Miscetiaaeous  transactions  during  this  reign,  52. 
Comparison  between  his  situationi  and  that  of  Charles  VI*  of  France^ 
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UsehrJ  IIL>  <he  6m  acts  of  hit  admioistratHniy  Si^tBi.  Rellecriont 
on  his  seisuK  of  the  crown,  283.  Appoints  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham coBstabley  i^.  Procures  his  execution*  for  rebellion  against 
him*  a  89.  Obtains  a  parliamentaiy  sanction  of  his  soyeteignty* 
290*  fikipposed  to  poison  his  wife  Anne»  to  make  room  for  lua 
marriage  with  the  Fnncess  Elizabeth*  291 »  Marches  to  oppose 
the  bimsion  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond*  294.  His  suspicions  ot  hia 
own  party*  ih  Battle  of  Bosworth*  295.  Killed*  i3.  '  His  charac* 
ter*  296. 

Jtichtmdtitt  Arthur  Count  de*  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Azincour* 
tii.  1 02.  Released  on  his  parole*  127.  Evades  his  parole  on  the  death 
of  Hemy  v.*  if.  Obtains  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  sister  by  the  Re« 
eent's  interest*  128*     Engaged  in  the  English  interest*  ik.     Attends 

*  the  congress  at  Arras*  161. 

Rkbliniy  Cardinal*  prime  minister  of  France*  his  character*  y$«  212.  Ri« 
Tals  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  addresses  to  the  Queen  inf'r^inet^ 
244.  Throws  a  mole  across  the  harbour  of  Rochelle*  to  complete  the 
blockade,  263.  Supplies  the  coreaanters  in  Scotland  with  money* 
337.  The  conclusion  of  his  administration*  and  death*  vii*  247* 
ichmondf  H'^nry  Earl  of,  carried  into  Britain  by  the  Earl  of  IVmbroke* 
on  the  establishment  of  the  York  family  in  Edward  IV.,  iii.  251.  His 
■pedigree,  285.  M^isures  taken  for  his  safe  custodj  by  Edward*  286. 
Edward  disappointed  in  a  scheme  for  getting  lum  into  his  power* 
987.'  Overtures  for  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth^  20 1« 
M^kes  unsuccessfiil  attempts  for  a  descent  on  Englandi  292^  riis 
party  exhort  him  to  another  speedy  atteinpt*  ih.  Lands  at  MiHbrd- 
hayen,  993.  Battle  of  Bosworth*  295.  RichaM  III.  killed*  ib^  See 
Henry  vll# 

^  Duke  of*  natural  son  of  Henry  VI H.,  made  Lord-lieutenant 


Rich 


of  Ireland*  iv,  122.  Dias*  163.  notet 
Ridley 9  Bishop  of  London,  pleads  with  Edward  V I,  in  behalf  of  the  Prin* 
cess  Mary 9  ir.  ^47,  Is  imprisoned  on  the  accession  of  Queen  MarV| 
376*  Is  sent  under  a  Strong  guard  to  Oxford*  to  debate  on  transub* 
stantiation*  585,     Is  burnt  for  heresy*  together  with  Bishop  Latim^i 

Right.     ^  Petifyn  of  Right, 

Rinuecini  is*  by  the  Pope*  seqt  nuncio  to  the  Irish  Catholics*  vii.  i6l« 
Excites  the  Irish  to  bi^ak  the  pacification  oopcluded  with  Ormoadf 
.162.     Is  driven  out  of  Ireland*  163. 

Rtots^  a  severe  statute  passed  aranst*  iv.  340. 

Rippotif  treaty  of^  betweep  Qhanes  I,  and  the  Scots  covenanters*  vx.  358* 
Is  adjourned  to  London*  361. 

Rivers i  Earl  of*  uncle  to  Edward  V,*  entrusted  with  thie  care^of  his  per 
son*  iii.  268.     His  character*  ih.     The  first  who  introdwfed  the  art  of 
printing  into  England*  ih.  note.    Arrested  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester* 
while  conducting  the  young  King  to  Londoui  2^0*     Murdered  in 
Pomfret  Qastle*  272, 

Ri%%iot  David*  some  account  of  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Maryi 
Queen  of  Scotland*  ▼•  95,  His  promotion  and  character*  ib.  Excites 
tne  jealousy  of  Daruky^  the  Qocen'a  husband*  96*   Incurs  the  hatred  of 
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the  ProtestantSs  tb^    A  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  th%  chan« 
cellor  Morton,  97.     Is  assassinated  in  the  Queen's  presence)  98. 

Robbery t  instance  of  the  general  practice  of,  at  the  time  of, Henry  III.» 
ii.  227. 

Robert  IXIm  King  of  Scotland^  his  character,  iii.  75.  His  son  taken  pri- 
soner by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  ib»     Dies  of  grief,  ib* 

*-^> — f  the  eldest  son  of  Wilfiam  the  Conqueror,  his  character,  i.  273. 
986.  Rex'olts  against  his  fatlier,  273*  Extraordinary  rencounter 
between  him  and  his  father,  274.  Reconciled  to. him,  275. .  Returns 
to  England,  and  repulses  the  Scots,  ib*  Succeeds  to  the  dutchy  of 
Normandy,  286.  Mortgages  his  dominions  to  his  brother,  and  enters 
the  crusade,  299.  His  reputation  on  the  crusade,  312.  How  he  lost 
the  kingdom  of  England,  ih^  Returns,  and  invades  Englan<d,  310- 
Enters  mto  an  accommodation  with  Ifis  brother  Henry  I.,  321.  I)»- 
tressed  by  his  remissness,  322. 

RochelU^  Pennington  ordered  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of,  deserts,  and 
sails  back  to  England,  vi.  208.  A  squadron  sent  by  the  Dutch  against, 
209.  Buckingham  brings  a  fleet  and  forces  to  assist  the  town,  aod 
is  ignorantly  refused  admittance,  235*  The  blockade  effected  by 
throwing  a  mole  across  the  harbour,  263.  Is  forced  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  264* 

Rochfordy  Lord,  brother  to  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  is  accused  by  his  wife  of 
intimacy  with  his  sister,  iv.  15  c.     Is  connned  by  the  King's  order, 
157,     Is  tried,  together  with  tne  Queen,  159.     Is  condemned,  160. 
',  Viscountess  of,  calumniates  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  VI  II., 


iv*  155.     Ck>nducts  the  secret  amours  of  Queen  Catharine  Howard, 

2?o.     Is  beheaded  together  with  the  Queen,  221. 

" ,  the  castle  of,  taken  from  the  Barons  by  King  John,  and  the 

common  men  of  the  garrison  hanged,  ii«  93* 
Rochester f  Earl  of,  a  character  of  his  poems,  viii.  336. 
Rockingham^  a  synod  summoned  there  by  William  Rufus,  to  depose  An* 

selm.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  303. 
Rocrovj  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  tliere  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  vii.  251. 
Rodolphiy  a  Florentine  merchant  in  London,  is  employed  by  the  Pope  to 

negociate  with  the  Cathohcs  in  England,  v.  195.     Is  engaged  by  the 

Spanish  ambassador  to  disturb  the  government  in  favour  of  Mary 

Queen  of  Scots,  196.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk  enters  into  his  scheme^ 

197.     Goes  to  Rome  to  mature  his  design,  df. 
Rogert  Earl  of  Hereford,  cause  of  his  conspiring  against  William  the 

Conqueror,  i.  263.      His  estate  forfeited,  and  hunself  confined  for 

life,  266. 

,  Archbishop  of  York,  crowns  Prince  Henry,  when  associated  with 

his  father  Henry  IL,  i.  41 2.     Suspended  at  Becket's  instigation,  413. 

Complains  to  the  King,  and  the  consequences  of  this  complaint,  415. 

Circumstances  of  a  quarrel  between  hun  and  Richard  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  469. 
Rogers t  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  burnt  for  heresy,  iv.  412. 
RoIIo  the  Dancf  his  histor}*-,  i.  136.     Makes,  inroads  into  France,  137, 

Settles  in  Neustria,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  SlmpK 

138,    IJis  prudent  govenune^t,^i39.     See  Normandj^ 
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Romans f  their  first  arrival  in  Bntain,  i.  6.  Subdue  it  all  except  Cale- 
donia>  lo.  Abandon  it,  12.  Refuse  assistance  to  the  Britons^  15. 
Rome^  reflections  on  the  policy  of  the  court  of,  i*  330.  The  venal  pri&« 
ciples  of  the  court  of,  at  tne  early  period  of  Henry  III.,  his  reign, 
ii.  168.  Church  of,  when  at  the  summit  of  its  power,  ^29.  A 
character  of  the  decretals  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  tb.  Remarks  on 
the  new  orders  instituted  by,  tb*  Oiur  literary  obligations  to  the 
ancient  clergy  of,  iii»  297.  The  bad  principles  on  which  the  church 
of,  is  founded,  iv«3i>      Its  encroachments  on  civil  authority,   ib» 

'  Favourabk  however  to  the  restoration  of  the  arts,  33.  Conse- 
quence pf  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  35.  See  Luthn" 
and  ft^eformatlon^  Its  authority  renounced  by  the  English  convo- 
cation and  parliament,  119.  Reflections  on  this  event,  12 1.  See 
RefomuatQn.  City  of,  taken  and  sacked  by  the.  Imperial  troops, 
iv.  69# 
Rood  of  Graciy  a  miraculous  crucifix,  the  artifice  of,  exposed  at  Paul'a . 

cross,  by  Kilsey,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  iv.  i8o. 
Roper f  Sir  Anthony,  is  fined  by  the  star-chamber,  for  converting  arable 

laod  to  pasture,  vi,  303. 
RoiCf  red  and  white,  party  distinctions  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  iii.2i7.     R.emarks  on  the  confused  history  of  the  wars  be* 
tween,  234. 

Rouwelf  a  presbyterian  preacher,  his  prosecution  for  treasonable  words, 
viiL  20I. 

Roinit  Marquis  of,  minister  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  comes  over  to  Do- 
ver to  confer  with  Queen  EUzabeth,  v.  433.  Discovers  Elizabeth  to 
have  entertained  the  same  views  with  Henry,  of  establishing  a  new 
aystem  of  policy  in  Europe,  434.  Is  sent  ambassador  from  Henry 
IV.  of  France  to  King  James,  on  his  accession,  vi.  6.  Proposes  to 
James  a  league  asainst  the  house  of  Austria,  7.  Concludes  a  treaty 
with  James  for  the  support  of  the  United  Provinces,  ib. 

Rouerif  besieged  and  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  ii.  53.  The  King  of 
Navarre  mortally  wounded  at  the  siege  of,  v.  71.  Is  taken  by  Moot* 
morency,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword,  ib. 

Roundheads^  the  appellation  of,  when,  and  to  whom  given,  vi.  464. 

Roundway-do*wnf  battle  of,  between  Lord  Wilmot  and  Sir  WiUiam  Wal- 
ler, vi.5i9. 

Routicrs*     See  Brabangons* 

Roxboroughf  James  II.  of  Scotland  killed  at  the  siege  of,  iii.  220. 

Royal  Society  f  the  first  institution  of,  viii.  332. 

Rufiis.     See  fViliiam  Rufus. 

Rump^ariiamentf  the  restoration  of  the  long  one  so  termed.  See  Par- 
liament. 

Runnemede^  the  great  charter  of  English  liberties  signed  there  by  King 
John,  ii.  84.  The  principal  heads  of  this  charter,  85.  Remarks 
upon  it,  88.     See  Cbdrter. 

Rupert^  IHince,  son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  offers  his  service  to  Charles  L» 
and  commands  a  body  of.  horse  for  him,  vi.  50c.  Defeats  a  parity  of 
Essex's  army  at  Worcester,  lb.  Defeats  the  left  winj|  of  Essex's  army 
at  Edge-lull,  507.  Surprises  Essex,  and  carries  off  booty  and  pri- 
soners, 520.    18  sent  westward  to  join  the  Cornish  troops,  322.    Take 
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Biittoly  CSJ.  ObKget  the  parliamentary  forces  to  retire  from  Newark, 
^ii.  9«  Marches  to  the  relief  of  York>  ii*  Engages  rashly  in  the 
battle  of  Marston-moory  where  he  is  defeated*  ih,  Uf]ges  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  $6.  Retires  to  Bristol,  6o.  Capitulates ;  is  dismisted  hr 
the  King,  and  leaves  England,  6i.  Commands  the  squadron  which 
deserted  to  Charles  II.,  and  is  harrassed  by  Admiral  Blake,  204* 
Takes  refuge  in  France,  205.  Commands  Under  the  Duke  of  York, 
a^nst  the  Dutch,  402.  Joins  Albemarle  during  his  engagemcot 
with  Tromp  and  de  Ruyter,  411.  Obtains  the  command  of  the  Eng- 
Ush  fleet,  506.  Engages  the  Dutch  on  their  own  coast,  si.  Another 
action,  M.  Another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  508.  Is  appointed 
one  of  the  privy-council,  yiii.  102.  His  death,  204.  Was  the  ia- 
▼entor  of  etching,  326. 

Ruiseit  Lord,  suppresses  an  insurrection  in  Devonshire,  excited  to  oppose 
the  Reformation,  iv.  3  30.  Is  created  Earl  of  Bedford,  3  39.  See  B§^9rdm 

mm  ,  Lord,  privately  favours  the  I'^rench  intrigues,  but  refuses  to  accept 
any  present  from  that  court,  viii.  43,  noU*  Is  made  one  of  the  privy. 
council  to  Charles  I L,  102.  Resigns,  123.  His  character,  ii*  inters 
into  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  conspiracy,  1 82.  Is  sent  to  the  Tower, 
1 88.     Tried,  l8p.     Is  condemned,  193.     Is  executed,  19^* 

Rnthven^  Lord,  assists  with  others  in  assassinating  David  Rizeio,  v«  97. 

■  I  ..,,  governor  of  Plymouth  for  the  parliament,  is  defeated  by  the 
royalists  on  Bradoc  Down,  vi.  518. 

Rutlandy  Earl  of,  createdDuke  of  Albemarle,  by  Richard  II.,  iii.  33.  De- 
graded, 48.  Conspires  a^inst  Henry  IV.,  and  betrays  his  assoctate% 
6^.  Summary  view  of  his  treacherous  behaviour,  64.  Killed  at  the 
battle  of  Azincour,  being  then  Duke  of  York,  io2. 

Ruyter.     See  De  Ruyter. 

Rye^ottse-flot,  history  oft  viii.  1 86* 


C^,  Don  Pantaleon,  brother  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  hanged  by 
Cromwel  for  assassination,  vii.  237. 

Sadler 9  Sir  Ralph,  ambassador  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  court  of  Scot* 
land,  concludes  a  treaty  of  marriage  oetween  Prince  Edward  and 
Mary  the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland,  iv.  233.  His  retinue  insulted,  at 
the  instigation  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  23A,  His  demand  of  the  stipu- 
lated hostages,  evaded  by  Arran,  the  Regent,  ih.  Orders  the  Scots 
prisoners  on  parole  to  return  to  England,  ib.  Is  made  counseUor  to 
the  regency  of  Edward  VI.,  282.  Assists  in  restoring  the  advantage 
to  tht^n^ish  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  304.  Is  appointed  one  of  unt 
commissioners  for  determining  the  cause  between  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  Murray  the  Recent,  v.  134. 

Safety,  committee  of,  elected,  vii.  304.  General  Monk's  artful  beha« 
viour  to,  312. 

Saiad'tHf  King  of  Egypt,  his  character,  ii«457.  Recovers  Pakstine  frofll 
the  crusaders,  ib.  Acre  taken  from  him  by  the  Christians,  15.  It  de* 
feated  by  the  Christians  under  Richard  I.  of  England,  20.  Condndes 
a  tnioe  with  Richard,  2i.  Review  of  his  conduct  in  this  war,  tf« 
Diee,  22*     Instance  of  his  philosophy,  ibn 

n        .  *** 
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SaBc  taw  of  snceeuioii  to  the  crowns  of  Fnneey  the  fbimdation  of 
traced*  \\.  989.  Attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  English  go- 
vernment by  Henry  IV.9ui.79.  Revoked  at  the  histance  of  die 
House  of  CommoDSy  8o. 

faiuhuryt  an  insurrection  of  royalists  there,  under  the  protectorate,  who 
proclaim  Charles  II.»  vii.  243. 

,  Earl  of,  natural  brother  to  King  John,  commands  the  English 
fleet  against  Phflip  of  France,  and  destroys  his  ships  in  their  harbour, 

-,  Countess  of,  mistress  to  Edward  III.,  the  droppingof  her  garter. 


supposed  to  be  the  occuion  of  instituting  the  order  of  the  garter, 
ii.448. 

-,£arl  of,  besieges  Orleans,  iiL  138.     Killed  before  the  town^ 


»39- 

-,  Earl  of,  instances  of  generalship  in,  at  the  battle  of  Bloreheath, 


iti.  204.     Taken  by  Queen  Slargaret  at  the  battle  of  Wakefidd,  and 
beheaded,  209. 

*-*—•—»  Countess  of,  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  is  attainted  and  condemned 
by  parliament,  but  reprieved,  iv.  198.     Executed,  213. 

— ,  Secretary  Cecil  created  Ean  of,  by  James  I.,  vi.  5.  Causes 
which  procured  his  promotion,  ib.  Procures  the  dismission  of  his 
former  associates,  ih,  Conunuaicates  to  the  King  the  hints  he  re* 
ceived  of  the  gun*powder  plot,  34.  Is  made  treasurer,  46.  £x« 
postulates  with  the  parliament  on  the  King's  necessities,  ib*  Invents 
the  title  of  Baronet,  to  supply  James  with  money  by  the  sale  of  it^ 

Saiee  is  destroyed  by  an  Engh^  fleet,  vi.  30^ 

SamcttK^  King  of  Navarre,  instance  of  his  confidence  in  the  justice  of 

Henry  II.  of  England,  i.  467.     His  daughter  Berengaria  married  to 

Richard  I.,  ii.  12. 
Samtiiiaiidi,  Sir  Jamei!,  is  sent  from  the  parliament  to  Queen  Mary  in 

France  to  obudn  a  ratification  of  thor  proceedings  in  reforming  re* 

Hgion,  V.  39. 
SiVtamieif  Earl  of,  fails  in  attempting  to  seize  the  Dutch  East  India 

fleet,  in  the  Danifih  haibours,  vii.  406.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of 

Sdebay,  485. 
Simqaiarf  Lonl,  execute<i  for  assassination,  vi.  6l* 
Sania  Croee,  Marquis  of,  is  appointed  to  command  the  Spanish  armada, 

V.  333.     Dies,  339. 
SantM  Cru»f  a  Spanish  fleet  burnt  m  the  harbour  of,  by  Admiral  Blake, 

vii.  257. 
Safoiilty  Sir  John,  a  zealous  commoner  against  the  court,  is  promoted 

and  ennobled  by  King  James  I.,  vi.  117. 
Savty^  a  conference  there,  between  twelve  Bishops  and  twelve  presby- 

terian  ministers,  vii.  369. 
-— ,  Philibert,  Duke  of.    See  Pbiftbert. 
Samtrey  William,  rector  of  St.  Osythe,  the  first  person  burnt  in  England 

for  heresy,  iiL  6c. 
B2xmij  national  character  of,  i.  18.     Arrive  in  Britain  under  Hengist 

and  Horsa,  19.     Subdue  Britain,  and  settle  there,  20.    Their  con- 

ijucsts  in  Britain,  very  ruinous^ to  the.country,  26.     Throw  back  all 

the 
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the  British  improTements  into  ancient  barbarity*  ii.  After  sobdumg 
the  Britons,  war  against  each  other,  27.  Difficulty  of  continuing 
their  history*  and  why*  28.  Brief  riew  of  their  idolatrous  religiony 
31.  Made  but  slow  improvement  in  arts  in  England,  60.  Their 
bigotry  and  superstition*  61.  Their  CTadual  ecclesiastical  subjection 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  traced,  ib.  Their  theological  disputes*  63. 
Reduced  to  despair  bv  the  ravages  of  tlic  Danes,  79,  Admit  the 
Danes  to  settle  with  tnem  after  defeating  them,  S3.  Their  monks 
characterized,  no.  Their  affected  austerities,  113.  -Opposed  by 
the  secular  clerffy*  "4-  Review  of  the  Saxon  government  in  £ng<> 
land*  198.  The  succession  of  their  Princes,  how  regulated*  199. 
Account  of  their  Wittenagemot*  or  national  council*  201.  Eari 
and  Alderman^  synonymous  appellations  among*  ib*  note.  Their  go- 
vernment aristocratical*  toward  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest^ 
204«  State  of  popular  liberty  among*  208.  Several  orders  of  men, 
among,  i&»  Their  courts  of  justice*  212.  State  of  legislation  among, 
214.  Their  criminal  law,  215.  Their  military  force,  225.  Pubbc 
revenues*  sL  Value  of  money  among*  226.  Their  numners  in- 
quired into,  229.  Finally  subdued  by  William  Dvdce  of  Normandy, 
193.  241.  See  Harold  and  IVUliam.  Their  laws  compared  with 
the  civil  law*  iii.  300. 

Saxony 9  Maurice  Elector  of.     See  Maurue. 

Scandal  and  reproach^  instances  of  the  severe  punishment  of*  by  the 
court  of  star-chamber,  vi.  303. 

Scone^  the  famous  stone  there*  on  which  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were 
anointed,  carried  to  London  by  Edward  I.,  ii.  282.  Robert  Brace 
crowned  there,  317.     Edward  Baliol  crowned  there*  385. 

Scotland^  and  Scots,  the  Scqts  and  Picts  invade  Britain*  i.  13.  King 
Constantinedefeatedby  Athelstan  Kingof  Eng^land*  104.  IOC.  King 
Duncan  killed  by  Macbeth,  168.  Macbeth  killed*  and  Mucolm  re- 
stored, ih.  Kin^  William  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.  Does  honrnge, 
with  all  his  nobility*  for  his  ransom,  448.  The  vassalage  of*  sold  by 
Richard  I.*  to  raise  money  for  his  crusade*  ii.  6.  Remarks  on  the  an- 
cient history  of*  245.  Alexander  III.*  King  of*  marries  the  aister  of 
Edward  I.*  ib.  Dies,  246.  Is  succeeded  by  Margaret  of  Norway. 
ib>  Guardians  appointed  during  her  infancy,  ib,  A  treaty  of  mar- 
riage negociatcd  between  her  and  Prince  Edward  of  England,  ik» 
She  dies  on  her  passage  to  Scotland*  247.  Competitors  for  the 
crown  of,  248.  255.  Their  claims  referred  to  the  decision  of  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England*  2  j;o.  An  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  homage 
done  by  the  Kings  ot,  to  those  of  England*  251.  The  parliament 
of*  and  the  competitors  for  the  crown*  attend  the  summons  of  Edward 
to  Norham*  south  of  the  Tweed*  253.  Edward  asserts  his  right  to 
dispose  of  the  crown,  as  liege  of  the  kingdom*  ib.  The  fortresses  in, 
dehvered  up  to  Edward,  256.  The  barons  and  prelates  swear  fealty 
to  him*  257.  Edward  decides  in  favour  of  John  BalioPs  right  to  the 
crown*  258.  Baliol  swears  fealty  to  Edward*  and  is  put  in  possessiofi 
of  the  kingdom,  lb.  The  Scots*  and  their  new  King*  provoked 
at  Edward's  acts  of  usurpation  over  them*  2C9.  Assign  a  council 
to  carry  on  the  administration*  and  assemble  an  army  to  oppose 
the  forces  of  Edward*  280.  .  Berwick  taken  by  Edward,  and  the 
I  garriaon 
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garriMn  put  to  the  8^ord»  281.  The  Scots  defeated  by  Ead  Vlat* 
renne.  and  the  castle  of  Dunbar  surrendered  to  Edward,  i6,  Rok« 
borough  taken,  sb.  Edinburgh,  and  the  whole  country  subduad,  282* 
Baliol'  swears  fealty  to  him,  i^.  Baliol  carried  prisoner  to  XondoUf 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  283.  Earl  Warrenne  left  governor  of^ 
f^..  The  Scots,  abandoned  by  Philip  of  France,  in  consequence  of 
his  treaty  with  Edward,  297.  Warrenne,  returning  to  England, 
leaves  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  Ormesby  and  Cressingham, 
298.  Their  oppressions  of  the  Scots,  j^.  The  Scots  rise  against  the 
English,  under  William  Wallace,  299.  Gain  a  victory  over  War- 
renne, 301.  Wallace  made  Regent,  ao2.  The  regency  ^ven  to 
the  steward,  and  Cimiinff  of  Badenoch,  on  Wallace's  resignation, 
303.  The  ScoU  army  deleated  bv  Edwvxl  at  Falkirk,  304.  Apply 
to  France  for  succour,  but  are  refused,  306.  Engage  Pope  Bonuace 
in  their  interest,  307.  John  de  Segrave  left  j^uardian  of,  by  Ed- 
ward, who  is  defeated  by  the  Scots,  30^.  D  again  subdued  by 
Edward,  310.  Young  Robert  Bruce  amves  in  Scotland,  and  spirits 
up  the  nobility  to  a  revolt,  314*  Bruoe  is  crowned  at  Scone,  317. 
He  reduces  the  English  in  Scotland,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  country,  337.  Bruce  defeats  Edward  at  Bannoc]d>um,  340. 
The  independency  of,  established  by  this  victory,  341.  He  invades 
England  on  the  death  of  Edward  II.,  372.  The  nature  of  the  war 
made  by  the  Scots,  and  their  army,  described^  373.  Death  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  and  accession  of  his  son  David,  381.  State  of;  at  this* 
period,  383.  The  Earl  of  Marre  appointed  Regent  on  the  death  of 
Murray,  f3.  -  Marre  defeated  and  slaun  by  Edward  Baliol,  384.  He 
is  crowned  at  Scone,  385*  Is  routed  by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and 
flies  to  England,  ib.  Douglas  defeated  b^  Edward  III.  of  England, 
and  Edward  BiJiol  restored,  388.  He  is  acknowledged  no  longer 
than  protected  by  the  presence  of  the  English  King,  t^.  King  David 
.  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Queen  Pmlippa,  440.  Is  ransomed, 
461.  An  express  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  homage  paid  by  the 
Kings  of,  to  tnose  of  England,  50  !•  The  Scots  obtain  assistance  from 
France  to  invade  Enjgrland,  and  their  conduct  in  these  incursions, 
iii.  12.  Disobhge  theur  allies,  who  return  home,  iq.  Invade  England 
again,  but  are  worsted,  67.  Battle  of  Homeldon,  6S.  Prince 
James  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  IV,,  and  educated  in  England,  75. 
Carried  to  France  by  Henry  V.,  114*  The  Scots  army  in  France  re- 
fuse to  obey  their  young  King  while  in  captivity,  ib.  James  I.  restored, 
129.  Murdered,  /3.  Affairs  of,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and 
beginning  of  Edward  IV.,  219.  State  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII., 
332.  James  IV.  receives  and  assists  Perkin  Warbec,  371.  Marries 
Marfiraret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  386.  The  Scots  routed  at 
the  battle  of  Flouden,  and  James  killed,  439.  His  Queen  Mar- 
garet marries  Douglas  Eari  of  Angus,  iv.  5.  The  Duke  df  Albany 
called  over  to  the  regency,  6.  The  state  of,  as  it  appeared  to  Al- 
bany on  his  arrival,  i3.  Confi^sions  in,  on  Albany's  going  over  to 
France,  8.  Reasons  in  favour  of  alliances  with  France  or  England 
contrasted,  43.  Extraordinary  case  of  Patrick  Hamilton  burnt  for 
heresy,  214.  Friar  Forrest  burnt,  215.  The  Reformation  spreads  in, 
2 1 6*    Henry  declares  war  agaiasti  227.    Sir  Robert  Bowes  defeated 
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by  liie  Lords  Hmne  and  Himtky,  si8.    Bttde  of  dolvraf  ,  ztg* 
Dentil  of  James  V»»  130.  ^Tlie  inftnt  Queen  Marr,  cootracted  tor 
Prince  Edward  of  England,  933.     Invaded  bj  Henry  VIII«»  and 
Edinburgh  burnt,  s^s*      The  English  defeated  at  Ancram,  149. 
Is  indaSed  in  the  peace  of  Canpe  between  Henry  and  Trmnas, 
tji*     History  c^  Wishart  the  Reformer,  395.     Cardinal  Beaton 
assassmated,  297.     Its  misfbftunes  at  this  time,  owing  to  a  socceaaion 
of  minonties,  399.     The  Duke  of  Somerset  preperes  to  ptooecnte 
the  war  with,  M«     His  mamliesto,  300.     The  Scots  prepare  to  repel 
Somerset,  302.     Battle  of  Knkey,  301.     The  young  Queen  Mary 
sent  to  France,  312.     The  Earl  of  Arran  resigns  the  regency  to 
the  Queen-dowager,  a^q.     The  young  Queen  ttvj  married  to  the 
Dauphin,  440.     Ennish  Reformers  protected  there  from  the  prQae-r 
cutions  of  Q^i^<^  Mary,  v.  si.     Aceount  of  the  association  called 
The  Congregation  of  the  L^rd^  tu     See  Congregatwn^  and  Gmie^ 
Mary  of.      Treaty  of  E<finburgh,  36.     Settlement  of  the  admini* 
stration  during  the  Queen's  absence  by  this  treaty,  ihn    The  c^tliolic 
religion  suppressed,  and  the  presbytcrian  discipline  established  by 
paruament,  38.     Queen  Mary  arrives,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
4;.      The  Queen  exposed  to  insults  for  her  adheience  to  the  catholic 
religion,  47.     The  poterty  of  the  reformed  clergy  there,  54.     The 
eccKsiastical  benefices,    how  assigned  by  the   priry  council,    ^^m 
Mary  married  to  the  Lord  Damley,  89.     A  confederacy  formed 
acrainst  Mary  at  Stirling,  which  is  encouraged  by  Elisabeth,  90. 
The  rebels  driven  into  England,  oi.      Murder  of  Dacnky,  107. 
The  protestant  religion  established  by  parliament,  with  the  Queen's 
sanction,  wo^  note,      Mary  nnrried  to  Bothwel,  115,     Reflections 
of  the  people  on  these  events,  ih*     Mary  imprisooed  in  Locfalerin 
Castle,  1 20.    Mary  forced  to  resign  the  crown,  and  her  ton  JaoMss  VI« 
crowned,  124*    Arrival  of  Murray  the  Regent,  125.     The  settle- 
ment of  die  crown  and  administration  confirmed  by  parfiament* 
f5«     Battle  of  Lanffside,  128,     Mary  flies  to  England,  i^.      Her 
cause  examined  before  English  commissioners,  135.  144*     Murray 
the  Resent  assassinated,  167.    The  Earl  of  Lenox  appointed  Rercnt^ 
l68.  ^He  is  put  to  death  by  Mary's  party,  and  the  Earl  tf  Mar 
chosen,  202.     Morton  made  Regent  on  the  death  of  Mar,  f^     Dis- 
contents and  factions  against  Morton,  230.     Morton  tried  and  exe- 
cuted, 232.     A  conspnracy  of  nobles  formed,  who  seize  the  young 
King  James,  248.    James  escapes  from  them,  254.     Earl  of  Arran 
degraded,  256.     A  defimsive  alliance  entered  into  between  James 
and  Elizabeth,  270.     Queen  Mary  sentenced  to  death  by  English 
cononissioners,  299.    And  executed,  319.    The  hostile  bws  between, 
and  England,  abolished,  vi.  41.     The  natural  consequences  of  their 
Kin^  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  England,  82.    View  of  the  state  of 
religion  there,  84*     James  obtains  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishops  to  be 
acknowledged,  ih»     The  establidunent  of  episcopal  authority  and 
ceremonies  opposed,  ih.     The  nature  of  the  excommunication  pro. 
nounced  by  the  ecclesiasdcal  courts  in,  86.     Behaviour  of  Bbdc,  mi. 
tnister  of  St.  Andrews,  87.     Seditious  principles  of  the  clergy  there, 
i8«    Some  of  the  refractory  ministers  punished  on  his  accession  to  tbe 
crown  of  England,  1^.  The  general  assembly  submit  to  regd  and  epia* 
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copal  authoritf^  80.  A  court  of  high  comtaissionerectedy  ib.  Alter* 
cations  between  James  and  the  clergy,  90*  Conaeqaences  of  the 
influence  of  the  nobilityt  and  the  absence  of  the  Kine,  320.  Discon- 
tenu  of  the  inferior  clergy  there,  322.  Introduction  of  the  canons 
and  liturgy,  325.  A  tumult  at  Edinburgh  on  occasion  of  the 
Hturgy,  327.  The  covenant  established,  329.  Episcopacy  abolished 
by  the  general  assembly,  334.  The  covenanters  assisted  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  336.  TKe  covenanters  raise  forces,  and  secure  the  whole 
country,  i3.  Their  zeal  inflamed  by  Michelson  the  proplietess,  337. 
Charles  marches  with  a  force  to  Berwick,  330.  "^A  pacification  con- 
cluded with  the  covenanters,  341.  A  letter  from  the  malcontents  to 
the  King  of  France  intercepted,  357.  Another  armament  sent  against 
them,  ioi  The  Scots  army  rout  Lord  Conway  at  Newbum,  ii.  They 
take  possession  of  Newcastle,  358.  Treaty  of  Rippon,  ii.  Are  at- 
tacked by  Strafibrd,  360.  The  army  disbanded  bv  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  423.  The  Lords  of  Articles  abolished,  on  the  arrival  of 
Charles,  426.  Reflections  and  views  of  the  covenanters,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  536.  Send  conunissioners 
to  the  King  at  Oxford,  to  offer  a  mediation,  538.  Sununon,  by  their 
own  authority,  a  convention  of  states,  539.  The  solemn-  league  and 
covenant  framed  with  the  English  commissioners,  540.  Raise  an 
army  to  assist  the  English  parliament,  542.  The  King  puts  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  army  berore  Newark,  viu  73.  I>eliver 
up  the  King  to  the  parliament  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the 
army,  79.  Their  commissioners  afironted  by  the  independent  faction 
in  the  long  parliament,  113.  Their  comnussioners  concert  a  treaty 
with  the  King,  for  arming  in  his  favour,  116.  Parties  distinguished 
thereat  this  time,  sb.  The  royalists  defeated  by  Cromwe^  128. 
Charles  II.  proclaimed  after  his  Other's  execution,  159.  Com- 
missioners aetit  to  Breda,  to  propose  terms  to  Charles,  174.  Cruel 
and  insulting  treatment  and  execution  of  Montrose,  179.  Treatment 
of  Charles  on  his  landing,  18^.  Numbers  burnt  for  witchcraft,  186. 
Battle  of  Dunbar,  190.  Cnarles  crowned  at  Scone,  192.  Charles 
marches  into  England,  195.  Is  routed  by  Cromwel  at  Worcester, 
196.  Stirling-castle  reduced  by  Monk*,  and  the  records  of  the  king- 
dom sent  to  London,  207.  Dundee  and  other  towns  taken,  S. 
The  kingdom  submits  to  the  commonwealth,  i3.  The  civil  ad- 
ministration of,  under  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  ^  %66» 
The  forts  rased  and  troops  disbanded  by  Charles  II.  on  his  re- 
storation, 365.  A  parliament,  ib.  Prelacy  tacitly  restored,  366. 
Sharp  made  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  367.  Tnal  and  execution 
of  Argyle  and  others,  ib.  J^ord  Lorn  condemned,  but  pardoned  by 
the  Km^,  438.  Proceedings  of  parliamdat,  439.  Arbitrary  impo- 
sition of  fines  imder  the  act  of  indemnity,  15.  I)isorders  occasioned 
by  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy,  440.  And  by  violent  measures 
to  suppress  conventicles,  442.  Insurrection  and  renewal  of  the 
covenant,  4^3.  The  insurgents  routed  by  Dalziel,  ib»  Cruel 
execution  of  the  covenanters,  444.  The  attempu  to  reconcQe  the 
people  to  episcopacy  without  effect,  viii.  49.  A  parliament,  ^o* 
Severe  law  against  conventicles,  52.  The  arbitrary  administration 
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of  Lauderdale,  53.  Case  of  Mitchd,  54.  Archbishop  Sharp  mur- 
deredf  114.  A  parliainent  held  by  the  Duke  of  York,  167.  Con- 
demnation of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  169.  Cruel  persecution  of  the 
covenanters,  171.  Two  women  drowned  for  not  abjuring  the  de- 
claration, i74«  A  declaration  of  indulgence  published  by  James  II., 
259.  Revolts  against  James,  on  the  coming  over  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  300.  The  convention  summgned  by  the  Prince,  makes  a 
tender  of  the  crown  to  him  and  his  Princess,  309. 

Scriptures^  a  translation  of,  made  by  Tindal  the  Reformer,  iv.  131. 
^Blbk. 

Scutage^  an  explanation  of  that  term,  and  on  what  occasions  levied  by 
the  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  ii.  127.     None  levied  by  Edward  I.,  523. 

Sea  Jighu.     See  under  the  names  of  the  respective  commanders. 

Secretaries  of  State^  a  list  of  those  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  vi.  155. 
During  tnat  of  Charles  I.,  vii.  153. 

Sedgmoor^  battle  of,  between  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  Earl  of 
Feversham,  viii.  229. 

SedUy^  Mrs.,  her  influence  over  James  II.,  viiL  219. 

Segrave^  John  de,  appointed  guardian  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I., 
li.  309*     Is  defeated  by  the  Scots,  f3. 

Self-denying  ordnance  passed  by  the  long  parliament,  vii,  27. 

Seneffty  batde  of,  between  the  Prince  oP  Orange  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  viii.  9. 

Ssverust  Emperor,  completes  Adrian's  rampart,  i.  10.  This  rampart 
erected  of  stone,  13. 

Seymour^  l^^j  Jane,  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Anne  Bolejn,  attracts 
the  notice  of  Henry  VIIL,  iv.  156*  Is  married  to  the  Kme  the  next 
day  after  Anne  Boleyn's  execution,  162.  Is  brought  to  bed  of  a  aoii« 
(afterward  Edward  V I.),  and  dies,  176. 

,  Sir  Edward,  brother  to  Queen  JW,  made  Earl  of  Hertford* 
iv.i76.  Commands  the  forces  of  Henry  VIIL  in  an  invasion  of 
Scotland,  and  burns  Edinbiu*gh,  245.  Is  sent  with  forces  over  -to 
Calais,  253.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  regency  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  VL,  282.  Is  chosen  Protector  by  the  regency,  283.  la 
created  Duke  of  Somerset,  284.     See  Somerset. 

-,   Lord,  second  son  of  the  Protector  Somerset,   commands  a 


s<|uadron  stationed  at  Dunkirk,  to  pre^nt  the  Duke  of  Parma  from 
joining  the  Spanish  armada,  v.  335. 

,  Sir  Francis,  his  speech  at  tLe  opening  of  the  third  parliament 
of  Charles  L,  vi«  241. 

— >  Sir  Thomas,  is  nominated  one  of  the  coundl  to  the  regency. 


during  the  minority  of  Edward  VL,  iv.  283*  Is  created  Lord  Seymour, 
and  high  admiral,  285.  His  character,  314.  Marries  the  Queen- 
dowager,  ih»  Cabals  against  his  brother  the  Protector,  during  his 
absence  in  Scodand,  1^.  Forms  a  party  in  parliament  against  the 
Protector,  ^15.  Is  intimidated,  and  desues  a  reconciliation  vrith  his 
brother,  ih.  Addresses  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  after  the  Queen  Dowager's 
death,  ib*  Is  committed  to  tiie  Tower,  318.  Is  examined  by  the 
council,  ib.  Is  attainted  by  parliament,  419.  Is  executed,  320. 
'  Sforxa,  Francis,  obtains  the  investiture  of  Milan,  iv.  98.     See  MUtuu 
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Shaftesbury  f  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of,  his  hint  of  shutting  iip 
the  exchequer,  carried  to  the  King  hy  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  vii.  475. 
Is  madej  chancellor,  478.  His  speech  to  parliament  on  the  Dutch 
war,  500.  Issues  writs  for  supplying  vacant  seats  in  parliament,  f62. 
Deserts  the  court,  and  joins  the  country-party,  50  c.  Is  dismissed 
from  beinff  chancellor,  512*  Is  sent  to  the  Tower  tor  disputing  the 
kflrality  of  the  parliament  after  a  twelvemonth's  prorogation,  viii.  26, 
Fktters  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  with  the  hopes  of  the  succession,  95, 
Is  made  president  of  the  council,  102.  Is  removed  by  the  King,  123. 
Presents  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  popish  recusant,  to  tne  grand  jury  of 
Middlesex,  i27.*  Is  accused  of  treason,  but  acquitted,  166.  Insti« 
.  gates  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  conspiracy,  1 85.  Retires  to  Holland, 
and  dies^  184.     His  character,  ih. 

Shaksfiorey  scarcely  any  mention  of  civil  libertr  to  be  found  in  his 
historical  plays,  v.  469,  noie.  A  character  of  liis  dramatic  writings, 
vL  191*     Compared  with  Jonspn,  1924 

Sharpy  a  Scots  presbyterian  commissioner,  abandons  their  cause,  and  is 
made  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  viL  367.  His  cruelty  towards  the 
covenanters,  444.    Is  shot  at  by  Mitchel,  viii.  54.    Is  miurdered,  1 14. 

,  Dr.,  is  suspended  hj  the  court  of  hig^  commission,  in  the  reign 

of  James  II.,  £>r  preachingagainst  popery,  viii.  25c. 

Shawy  Dr.,  procured  by  the  jDuke  of  Gloucester  to  declare  his  brother 
Edward  illegitimate,  in  a  sermon  at  St«  Paul's,  iii.  277.  lU  success 
of  this  scheme,  278. 

Sheepy  the  number  of,  restricted  by  statute,  iv.  277.  Sir  Thomas  Morels 
censure  of  the  excessive  breeding  of,  328. 

Sherfieldy  recorder  of  Salisbury,  is  prosecuted  in  the  star-chamber  for 
breaking  a  painted  church  window,  vi.  290. 

Sheriffs^  the  primitive  nature  of  their  office,  ii.  270. 

ship-money f  first  levied  in  England,  i.  ii^2.  Imposed  on  occasion  of 
tne  Spanish  invasion,  v.  461 .  First  levied  by  Charles  I.,  ri«  225.  Is 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  301.  Trial  of  John  Hambden, 
for  refusing  to  pay  it,  315.  The  sheriffs  voted  delinquents  for 
assessing  it,  by  the  Commons,  372.     Is  declared  illegal,  380. 

Shkping,  state  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  ii.  496.  Cause  of  its 
decay  at  that  time,  f^.     See  Navy. 

Shirley  f  Dr.,  and  Fag,  a  member  o^^the  House  of  Commons,  great  dis- 
putes between  the  two  Houses,  occasioned  by,  viii.  14. 

Shore,  Jane,  accused  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  council,  iii.  274. 
Remarks  on  the  accounts  given  of  her,  ih.  note*     Her  histo^,  276. 

Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  between  Henry  IV.  and  younj^  Picrcy,  iii.  71. 

,  Countess  of,  her  scandalous  reports  ot  Queen  Elizabeth, 

communicated  to  Elizabeth  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  v.  506. 

•,  Earl  of,  is  added  to  the  privy  council  for  the  consideration 


of  the  case  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  v.  144.     Mary  committed  to 
«  his  custody  at  Tutbury,  ia6.     She  is  removed  from  his  care,  on  ac- 
count of  his  indulgence  to  ner,  258.     Is  appointed  to  attend  on  har 
execution,  311. 

. ,  £arl  of,  renounces  the  catholic  religion,  and  jobs  the  Prince 

0f  Orange,  viii.  284. 
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Sicily t  transactions  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  of  FruKXf 
during  their  wintering  there,  on  their  way  to  the  crusade,  iL  9.  The 
Pope's  contests  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  concerning,  171.  Is 
offered  by  the  Pope,  to  Richard  Earl  of  Comwal,  who  refuses  it,  ih. 
Is  accepted  by  Henry  III.  for  his  second  son  Edmond,  lyx.  The 
heavy  debt  incunred  by  Henry,  in  asserting  this  grant,  Ih.    A  cruaode 

Jmbhshed  against,  by  the  Pope,  1 73. 
lurjr,  Algernon,  secretly  negotiates  with  France,  and  reccires  bribes 
and  presents  from  that  court,  viii.  43,  note.     Enters  into  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  conspiracy,  185.     Review  of  his  life  and  character,  196. 
Is  tried,  ib.     His  defence,  197.     Is  executed,  198. 

,  Sir  Henry,  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  reduces  l^ian  O'Ncak, 

V.  399.     His  vigilant  administration,  ib. 
.   I       ,  Sir  Philip,  writes  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  dissuade  her  from 
marrying  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  v.  244.    Is  made  governor  of  Fludiing, 
273.     His  death  and  character,  276. 

Slgebirty  King  of  East  Anglia,  restoies  Christianity  in  his  kingdom^  and 

said  to  found  the  university  of  Cambridge,  i*  4^ 
>,        ,  King  of  Wesaex,  deposed  for  his  bad  administration,  i.  55.     His 
base  ingratitude  to  his  protector,  ib.     Revenged  upon  him,  56. 

Slfrefertf  a  Northumbrian  pirate,  routed  by  Alfred,  i.  89. 

Suver.     See  Money. 

SmUr^  ia  sent  over  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  prosecute  his  snk  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  239.  His  art  in  rendering  his  conversatioii 
agreeable  to  her,  240*  I)i8cover8  Leicester's  mamage  to  the  Queen, 
ib.  Is  taken  under  the  Queen's  inunediate  protection,  on  Leicester's 
attempting  his  life,  lb. 

Slmnely  Lambert,  a  baker's  son,  becomes  the  instrument  of  Simon  the 
priest,  to  disturb  the  government  of  Henry  VII.,  iii.  323.  Opens  his 
pretensions  in  Ireland,  as  Earl  of  Warwic,  which  revoks  under  him, 
325.  Crowned  at  Dublin,  as  Edward  VI.,  ib.  Receives  forces  frtnn 
the  Dutchess  of  Burgundy,  328.  Invades  England,  319.  Defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  ii.  Becomes  scullion  to  the  mng,  and  is  pro- 
moted to  be  his  falconer,  330. 

JlrsiMf,  Richard,  a  priest,  concerts  the  pretensions  of  Lambert  Simad 
against  Henry  VH.,  iii.  323.  Carries  his  pupil  to  Ireland,  which 
revolts,  425.     Why  only  confined  on  Sinmel's  overthrow,  330. 

Sinclair^  Oliver,  favourite  of  James  V.,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Scots  army,  iv.  329.     Is  defeated  by  the  English  at  Solway,  t^« 

SmdereonUf  is  condemned  for  attempting  the  ufe  of  Oiiver  Croinwd, 
vii.  282.     Poisons  himself,  284. 

Simameif  when  introduced  into  Enjrland,  ii.  140. 

Slthricy  a  Duiiih  nobleman,  a|>pQinted  King  of  Nortkunberhad  by 
Athelstaa,  i.  104.     Fate  of  his  sons,  ih. 

Slwanif  Duke  of  Northumberland,  his  history,  i.  i68. 

SiM  articlesf  law  of.     See  Articles. 

Sklnmetf  applies  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  rediess  against  the  East  India 
Company,  and  is  taken  into  custody  by  the  Commons,  vii.  454. 

S/aveit  or  villains,  how  considered  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  an. 
Two  kinds  of,  it. 
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SmalcaUtf  a  league  of  the  protestant  Princes  of  Germany  formed  therct 
iv.  99.     Money  remitted  to  the  league  by  Henry  VI II.,  143. 

Smyrna  JUity  Dutch,  attacked  by  Sir  Robert  Holine8»  viL  A78. 

Society^  civil,  more  probity  to  be  found  in,  than  among  rude  and  bar- 
barous nations,  i.  aaa. 

Sodalltium%  or  Saxon  bond  of  compact,  described,  i.  206. 

SoldUrty  common,  their  pay  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  ii.  497,  noie. 
Whence  their  chief  emoluments  arose,  ib, 

SoUbay^  battle  of,  between  the  English  and  French  fleets  and  De  Ruiter 
the  Dutch  admiral,  vii.  485. 

Soiwayf  battle  of,  between  the  Englisli  and  Scots,  iv.  229. 

Soiymafif  Stdtan,  conquers  Hungary,  and  beBieees  Vienna,  iv.  99. 

Somertetf  Duke  of,  grovemor  of  Normandy,  obbged  to  surrender  Roiien, 
and  the  rest  of  the  province  to  Charles  VIL,  iii.  176.  Succeeds  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  in  his  influence  with  Henry  VI.  and  his  Queen,  188. 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  199.  Killed  at  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's 
200. 

,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Protector  during  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  created  Duke  of,  iv.  28^  Procures  his  authority  to  be  con- 
firmed by  patent,  286.  Favours  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation, 
288.  Appoints  a  visitation  of  dioceses,  291.  Makes  preparation  for 
the  war  with  Scotland,  299.  Publishes  a  nuinifesto,  300.  Advances 
toward  Edinburgh,  301.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey, 
303.  Leaves  Warwic  to  treat  for  an  accommodation,  and  returns 
to  Engknd,  306.  Calls  a  parliament,  ih.  Passes  laws  favourable 
to  the  Reformation,  307.  Suppresses  some  popish  ceremonies,  308* 
Orders  Haddington  to  be  fortified  and  garrisons,  3  lo.  Is  informed, 
of  his  brother's  cabals  against  him,  314.  Commits  him  to  the  Tower, 
and  orders  a  prosecution  of  him,  318.  Sigrns  the  warrant  for  his 
execution,  320.  Appoints  a  commission  to  inquire  concerning  in- 
closures,  ^29.  Insurrections  of  the  people,  ih.  Endeavours  at  an 
alliance  with  the  Emperor,  but  is  disappointed,  333.  Is  opposed  in 
his  intention  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France  and  Scotland,  334. 
His  haughty  exertion;of  his  authority  excites  cabds  against  him,  395. 
Becomes  obnoxious  for  courting  popular  favour,  ib.  Demolishes 
churches  to  build  a  palace  vrith  the  materials,  ^36.  A  conspiracy 
formed  ag^nst  him  at  Ely-house,  ib.  Removes  the  King  to  Windsor, 
and  prepares  for  his  defence,  337.  Is  deserted  by  M  but  Paget 
and  Cranmer,  and  despairs,  t^.  Is  sent  to  the  Tower,  3^8.  Con- 
fesses on  his  knees  before  the  council,  the  charges  uiid  against 
him ;  is  deprived  of  his  offices  and  fined,  340.  Is  re-admitted  to 
the  council,  /3.  Marries  his  daughter  to  the  Lord  Dudley,  son  to 
Warwic,  i^.  The  schemes  of  Northumberland  to  ruin  him,  351. 
Is  arrested  toffether  with  his  Dutchess  and  friends,  ib.  The  charges 
against  him,  0,  Is  tried,  352.  Executed,  353.  His  character,  and 
reflections  on  his  &te,  i^. 

-,  Carre,  Viscount  Rochester,  created  Earl  of,  vi.  79.     Is.  insti- 


gated by  his  lady  to  procure  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  to  be  poisoned, 
ib*  Is  stung  with  remorse,  and  declines  in  the  King's  favour,  75. 
Is  convicted  of  Overbury^s  death,  77.     Is  pardoned,  and  dies  in  ob- 
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Southampton^  Wriothcscly,  Chancellor,  and  one  of  the  regency  during 
the  mmority  of  Edward  VI.,  created  Earl  of,  iv.  284.  Puta  the  great 
seal  ill  commisuon,  285.  Is  deprived  of  the  chancellorship,  aiid  re- 
moved from  the  council,  286.  Is  re-admitted  to  the  council,  and 
cabals  with  Warwic  against  the  Protector,  336.  Enters  into  a  plot 
aeainst  him  at  Ely-house,  337.  Retires  from  the  council,  and  dies 
of  vexation,  339. 

,  Earl  of,  attends  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Ireland,  who  makes  him 

fencral  of  horst-,  v,  404-     Is  displaced  by  the  Queen's  orders,  456. 
Inters  into  Essex's  conspiracy  at  Drury-house,  423.     Is  tried  with 
Essex,  and  condemned,  427.     Is  spared  but  detained  in  prison,  432. 
Spatn,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  iii.  333.      Sec 
Ftrdinand  of  Arragon.    Leagues  with  the  Italian  states  agaiubt  France, 

f68.  Obtains  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  414.  Death  of 
*erdmand,  and  accession  of  his  grandson  Charles,  iv.  1 2.  See  Charles  V. 
Acquires  the  final  possession  of  Navarre,  25.  The  kingdom  of,  re- 
signed by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  his  son  Philip,  425.  See 
Philip  II.  Charles  retires  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Just,  in Estremadura, 
ib.  Victory  of  St-Quintin,  434.  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  v.  16. 
Philip  vows  to  spend  his  life  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  65.  His 
cruel  persecution  of  heretics,  ib.  Its  flourishing  state  and  power  at 
this  time,  172.  The  invincible  armada  fitted  out  for  the  conquest  of 
England,  333.  This  fleet  destroyed,  343.  Cadiz  taken  and  plun- 
dered  "  y  the  English,  380.  The  harbour  of  Cerimbra  attacked,  and 
a  rich  carrack  taken  there,  444.  Peace  concluded  v-nth  England,  ■ 
vi.  27.  Acknowledges  the  independency  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
concludes  a  truce  with  them  for  twelve  years,  44.  Arrival  of  Prince 
Charles  there,  to  prosecute  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta,  133.  The 
match  broke  off  by  Buckingham,  137.  Acknowledges  the  republican 
government  of  England,  vii.  250.  The  English  ambassador  murdered 
there  by  banished  royalists,  ib.  Revolt  of  rortngal,  and  other  ill  suc- 
cesses, 25 1 .  Declares  war  against  England,  on  the  seizure  of  Jamaica, 
255.  The  galleons  taken  and  destroyed  at  Cadiz,  257.  A  fleet 
burnt  in  Santa  Cruz  harbour,  iL  Vl2ii  with  France,  431.  Its  situa- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Nimeguen,  and  motives  of  hastening 
the  treaty  there,  viii.  22.  The  treaty  of  Nimeguen  concluded,  4a 
Declares  war  against  France,  206. 

Spalato^  Archbishop  of,  comes  to  England,  turns  Protestant,  escapes  to 
Italy,  and  dies  in  confinement,  vi.  197. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons^  first  appointment  of,  iii.  3. 

Spenser i  his  character  as  a  poet,  v.  492. 

Spenser^     See  Destenser. 

Spraguiy  Admiral  Sir  Edward,  is  killed  in  the  engagement  with  the 
Dutch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  vii.  509. 

Spursy  battle  of,  between  the  troops  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Duke  of 
Longueville,  iii.  435. 

St.  Alf^ens^  the  monasteiy  of,  by  whom  endowed,  i.  49.  Observations 
on  the  petition  of  the  borough  of,  to  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  iii.5o8»  Battle  ol,  between  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  iii.  200.     Between  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
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St.AnJrewst  Wishart  the  Reformer  burnt  there,  by  Cardinal  Beaton, 
iv.  297.  The  Cardinal  assassinated  there,  ih.  Is  surrendered  to  the 
Queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  299.  Curious  resolution  of  a  scholastic 
debate  there  by  the  sub-prior's  servant,  460.  Walter  Mill  burnt 
there,  v.  23.  A  meeting  of  bishops  and  clergy  summoned  there  by 
King  James,  vi.  oo. 


>  Prior  of,  attends  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland,  in  her  en- 
deavour to  suppress  the  riots  of  the  Reformers,  v.  27.  Joins  the  asso- 
ciation termed  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord^  30. 

St.Aukin^  battle  of,  betvreen  the  l)uke  of  Britany  and  the  French, 
iii.  342. 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  th^t 
day,  V,  20^. 

St.Denniif  battle  of,  between  the  Constable  Montmorency,  and  the 
Prince  of  Cond€,  v.  186.  Battle  of,  between  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  Mareschal  Luxembourg,  viii.  46. 

St>  Dtsur  taken  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  iv.  247. 

St.  Edmondthmryt  a  confederacy  of  the  Barons  formed  there,  by  Cardinal 
Langton,  .to  assert  their  privileges  against  the  oppressions  of  King 
John,  ii.  79. 

St.  Giles f  tutelar  Saint  of  Edinburgh,  riot  of  Protestants  there  on  the 
festival  of,  v.  24. 

St.Johny  his  ineffectual  negotiations  with  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Prorinces,  rii.  209.  Excites  a  quarrel  between  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  States,  ib. 

,  of  Jerusalem,  the  Knights  of,  refuse  to  surrender  their  revenues 
to  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  aoj.     The  order  dissolved  by  parliament,  ib. 

St.Omer^Sf  the  Prince  of  Orange  defeated  there  by  Mareschal  Luxem- 
bourg, viii.  27. 

St.Quintinf  battle  of,  between  the  Constable  Montnu>rency,  and  the 
Spanish  army,  under  Philibert  Duke  of  Savoy,  iv.  4^4. 

Stq^ordf  Lord  Viscount,  is  tried  for  the  popish  plot,  viii.  140.  Is  con- 
demned, 142.     Executed,  144. 

Standard,  battle  of,  i.  357. 

Stanley  f  Lord,  suspectedby  Richard  III.  of  favouring  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, ii.  294.  His  son  retained  by  Richard  as  the  pledge  of  his 
fidelity^  ij.  His  ambiguous  conduct  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  ih.  Declares  for  Richmond,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  ib*     Created  Earl  of  Derby,  314. 

■    — ,  William,  governor  of  Deventer,  l)etrays  the  place,  and  deserts 
vrith  his  whole  garrison  to  the  Spaniards,  v.  328. 

-,  Sir  William,  presents  the  Earl  of  Richmond  with  RichardIII.*s 


crown,  found  in  Bosworth-iield,  iii.  307.  Detected  by  Sir  Robert 
Clifford  in  abetting  Perkin  Warbec,  362.     Tried  and  executed,  363. 

Stannary  courti  suppressed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  422. 

Star<hamber9  the  jurisdiction  of,  how  founded,  and  when  esublished, 
iii.  397.  The  natUK  of  that  jurisdiction  explained,  v.  45^.  Its  an- 
tiquity, ri.  159.  Its  authority  not  limited  by  any  precise  Jaw  or 
statute,  i6o.  Oppressive  sentences  of  this  court,  295,  298,  303,  313. 
Its  proceedings  condemned  by  the  Commons,  373.     Its  sentence  on 

M  M  ^  Prynne 
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Prpne  and  otkert  reviened,  and  tatisfaction  ordered*  378.  Is  abo* 
lisned  by  parliament^  420. 

Staynety  Captain,  takes  and  destroys  the  Spanish  galleons  at  Cadiz, 
▼ii.  257. 

Siifhen,  King  of  Englandt  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  how  founded* 
1.  350*  Assumes  the  crown,  3$2.  Grants  a  charter  to  his  subjects, 
353.  His  title  ratified  by  the  Pope,  /i.  His  subjects  swear  a  condi- 
tional  allegiance  to  him,  ^§S*  Summoned  before  a  s^rnodt  by  his 
brother  I^nry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  359.  Taken  prisoner  by  the 
Empress  Matilda's  party,  461 .  Exchanged  for  Earl  Robert,  MaUkla'a 
broUier,  365.  Disgusts  his  nobles,  by  demanding  their  castkst  ^66* 
His  party  laid  under  the  papal  interdiction,  but  removed  by  his  sub« 
missions,  ii.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  refuses  to  anoint  his  aon 
Eustace,  368.  Enters  into  a  compromise  with  Henry,  son  of  the  Em- 
press MaUlda,  iL     Dies,  369.     His  character,  ib. 

StiganJi  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  proclaims  Edgar,  and  encoura|^ 
Uie  English  to  resist  the  Normans,  i.  232*  Not  permitted  to  oficute 
at  the  coronation  of  King  William,  235.  Attends  him  to  N«rmaiidy» 
239.     His  character,  t^t^.     Degraded  and  imprisoned,  257* 

Stil^ardf  merchants  of,  when  estabhshed  into  a  company,  iv.  349. 
The  privileges  of,  annulled  by  the  council  of  Edward  VI*,  i3. 

Stirltngf  a  confederacy  of  malcontent  Scots  nobles  formed  there  against 
Queen  Mary,  v*  90*     The  rebels  forced  to  retire  mto  Enflrland,  91. 

Stoket  battle  of,  between  Henry  VII.  and  the  Earl  of  Linc<2n,  Lambert 
Simnel's  general,  iii.  329. 

Stowff  his  acknowledgement  of  the  advance  of  trade  during  the  peaceable 
reign  of  James  I.,  vi.  570. 

Stoweh  an  abhorrer,  resists  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  his 
commitment,  viii.  131. 

^affordf  Wentworth  Earl  of,  his  preferment,  and  the  motive  of  it^ 
vi*  284.  His  character,  ih.  Is  called  from  Ireland,  and  sent  Lieute- 
nant-general against  the  Scots,  357.  Obtains  the  chief  coounaDd 
by  the  illness  of  Northumberland,  359*  Advises  the  King  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  ib.  Gains  an  advantage  over  the  Scots,  360.  The 
army  discontented,  ih.  His  general  unpopularity  at  the  meeting  of 
the  long  parliament,  365.  Is  promised  protection  by  the  Bang,  567. 
Is  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons,  369.  Is  taken  into  cuatodv, 
ib*  A  commission  appointed  for  trying  mm,  396.  Is  accused  by  the 
Irish  parliament,  397.  Examination  of  his  case  and  conduct,  399. 
His  defence,  401.  Notes  of  his  speech  in  council,  produced  against 
him  by  Vane  and  Pym,  407.  His  defence  against  this  p^qKr^  408. 
Is  attainted  by  the  Conunons,  409.  The  populace  excited  aganast 
]|xm,  410.  Writes  to  the  King  tojnve  him  up,  414.  His  attainder 
passed,  415.     Is  executed,  418.     His  character,  i^« 

Siratfordi  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  employed  by*  Edward  III. 
in  collecting  the  new  levies,  ii.  409*  Enters  into  a  C0nibtnation 
against  the  King  on  his  return  from  rlanders,  410.  His  letter  to  the 
^ingy  41 1*  Comes  to  parliament  unsummoned,  in  his  pontifical 
rob^  and  demands  admittance,  li.  Is  at  kngtb  reconciled  to  the 
King,  f^. 
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SiraUoMf  battle  of,  between  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  the  rojaUrts, 

▼U517. 
Sirawf  Jack,  one  of  the  heads  of  Tyler's  insurrection.     See  Tfkr. 
Stficklandf  a  member  of  the  House  01  Commons,  intrcxluces  a  biU  for  the 

ameodineiitof  the  liturgy,  t.  174.     Is  summoned  before  the  council, 

and  prohibited  appearing  in  the  House,  175.     Is  restored  to  his  teat, 

177. 
Siriguiy  Earl  of.     See  Strmigb^'W. 
Strode,  his  cruel  treatment  in  Comwal,  far  bringing  a  bill  into  parlia- 

roent,  relating  to  tin,  iv.  271. 

,  a  meniber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  impeached  by  Charles  I. 

▼i.  467.  ♦ 

SiroH^htWf  Richard,  Earl  of  Strinl,  enffagcs  to  asnst  Dcnnot,  King  of 

Lemster,  i.  418.    Applies  to  Henry  II.  for  permission,  429.    Marries 

the  daughter  of  Dcnnot,  and  succeeds  to  his  kingdom,  ih.     1^ 

Irish  not  able  to  withstand  him,  450.      Receiires  mm  Henry  th* 

commission  of  seneschal  of  Irdand,  &. 
Strosuzi,  the  French  adnural,  makes  an  attempt  no  Jeney,  but  is  engaged 

by  an  English  fleet,  it.  S33. 
Shmri,  the  causes  of  the  unhappiness  of  the  Princes  of  that  Home  in  the 

government  of  England  pomted  out,  tL  580*      Reflections  on  die 

administration  of  t£tt  lamily,  while  on  the  throne  of  England,  inL 

,  James,  of  Ochiltree,  joins  in  the  designs  of  the  Count  d'Anbig* 
ney,  in  detaching  James  VI.  of  Scotland  from  the  interest  of  Eng^d, 
'T.  251.     Is  ma£  Earl  of  Arran,  247.   ..See  jirram. 

Suhidiei  ami  Ftfieen^hif  the  nature,  amount,  and  method  of  levying  thete 
taxes,  ri.  17^.  Are  altered  into  a  land-tax,  175.  The  last  grant  of 
subsidies,  ^1.391. 

Suetomut  Pavlinuif  sent  by  Nero  to  Britain,  i.  7.  Subdues  Anglcaey, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids,  il.     Defeats  Boadicea,  8.     Recalled,  o. 

SufMf  Earl  of,  succeeds,  at  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Sahsbury,  to  tne 
command  of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  iii.  130.  Disconcerted  by  Joan 
d*  Arc,  146.  Raises  the  siege,  149.  Besieged  himsdf  at  Jergeui,  iB. 
Taken  prisoner  by  one  Renaud,  whom  he  knighted,  f3.  Negotiates  a 
truce  with  Charles  VII.  of  France,  169.  Concludes  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage between  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  170.  Created  a 
Dtd^e,  171.  Defends  his  conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1 84.  Inii^ 
peached  by  the  Conunons,  i8r.  His  justification  of  himself,  ik^ 
Banished  by  the  King,  187.     Murdered,  188. 

•———*,  Edmund  de  la  role.  Earl  of,  flies  to  Flanders,  and  why,  iii.  391* 
Is  pardoned,  but  elopes  again,  392.  Political  improvement  of  this 
incident  by  Henry  VII.,  i^.  His  secrets  betrayed  by  the  treachery 
of  Sir  Robert  Ciurzon;  f3.  Protected  by  Philip  Archduke  of  Austria, 
393*  Deluded  over  to  England  by  Philip,  and  committed  ta 
the  Tower,  t^  Beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.,  433.  Motrves  to  thia 
action,  ik. 

■  ,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of,  marries  Mary  Queen  Dowager  of 
France,  sister  to  Henry  VII I.  pnTately,  iii.  445.  Henry  reconciled 
to  him,  ii»     Retires  disgusted,  iv.  4.     Is  sent  by  Henry  to  in^de 

Picardy, 
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Picardyi  51.  Penetrates  almost  to  Paris,  52.  Is  sent  by  Heniy  t0 
suppress  Dr.  MackrePs  mstirrectioni  171.  Dies,  255.  The  Kin^a 
chancter  of  him»  ac6« 

Sujfolkf  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  created  Duke  of,  it.  36 1  •  For  his  daugh- 
tersy  Jane  and  Catbarmet  see  Grey.  Is  appointed  to  command  the 
army,  to  defend  his  daughter  Jane's  pretensions,  370*  The  conmiand 
taken  by  Northumberl^df  ib.  Declares  for  Qneen  Mary,  372.  la 
apprehcndedf  but  released,  ib.  373.  Engages  m  a  conspiracy  agaiiut 
Mary,  389.     Is  taken  prisoner,  i^.     Is  tried  and  executed,  393* 

I  — 9  Lord,  and  Lord  Chamberlain,  is  ordered  to  search  the  Taiilta 
under  the  Parliament  House,  and  discovers  the  powder  intended  to 
blow  up  the  King  and  Parliament,  tL  35. 

,  Earl  of,  his  daughter,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  vi.  67.   See 
Carre  zxiAEeeex.     Succeeds  Salisbury  as  treasurer,  71. 

Sniie  iu  forma  fauferUt  first  given  to  the  poor,  iii.  398. 

Simday,  sports  and  exercises  allowed  on,  by  proclamation  of  James  I.» 
▼i.  92.  The  puritans  distinguish  themselyes  by  terming  it  the  SabbatA^ 
111,     An  edict  for  sports  on,  renewed  by  Charles £,  299. 

Sunderiandf  Earl  of,  is  made  seciretarY  of  state,  viii.  102.  Remarks  on 
his  conduct,  175.  Is  supposed  to  nave  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  294. 

SupfhiSf  extraordinary,  the  amount  of  those  granted  to  James  L  by  par- 
liament, vi.  172*     See  Revenue, 

Surienne^  Sir  Francis,  refuses  obedience  to. Henry  VL's  order  to  8U]> 
render  Maine  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  iii*  174*     Reduced  to  capitu* 
'  late  by  Dunois,  ib.     Retires  into  Britany,  ii, 

Surrey^  Earl  of,  encourages  Henry  VIII.  in  his  pleasures,  iii.  410.  Col- 
lects an  army,  and  marches  to  oppose  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  438. 
Defeats  James  at  the  battle  of  Flouden,  439.  Created  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  440.     See  Norfolk. 

— ^ — ,  Lord  Howard,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  made  Earl  of,  iii* 
440.  Is  made  Admiral  of  England,  and  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
Admiral  of  the  Imperial  dominions,  iv.  40*  Commands  the  English 
incursions  into  France,  41.  Commands  in  the  invasion  of  Scothnd, 
43.  His  character,  261.  Is  made  governor  of  Boulogne,  but  after- 
vrards  displaced,  262.  The  motives  of  Henry's  aversion  to  him,  ib. 
His  accusation  and  execution,  tb* 

Swsex,  history  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  52. 

■■■■  ■,  Earl  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  conunissioners  to  hear  the 
cause  between  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Murray  the  re^nt,  v.  134* 
Marches  against  the  northern  insurgents,  164.  It  sent  with  forces  to 
Scotland,  to  check  the  progress  of  Mary's  party,  168.  Writes  to 
Scotland,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Mary  with 
Elizabeth,  170. 

Swartf  Martin,  sent  with  forces  by  the  Dutchess  of  Burfirundyi  to  the 
assistance  of  Lambert  Simnel,  iii.  328.  Defeated  and  Uled  at  the 
battle  of  Stoke,  330. 

Sweaiingtieineeiy  first  appearance  of,  iii.  314^  Appears  again,  iv.  1 8.  note* 

Swyn,  King  of  Denmark,  his  invasion  of  En^lsmd,  in  conjunction  with 
Olave  King  of  Norway,  L  132.     Exacts  tnbute  of  Etheked,  and  de- 
parts^ 
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partSy  133.  Subsequent  invasions  by  hiniy  134. 141*  Dies  at  Gaios- 
borough,  144. 

Sweden^  accession  of  Charles  X.y  b^  the  resignation  of  Queen  Christina, 
and  his  successes  in  the  north,  vii.  2±6*  reace  concluded  with  Den- 
mark, by  the  mediation  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  304.  Joins  in 
the  triple  lea^e,  435.     Is  detached  from  it  by  France,  480. 

Swiss i  league  with  Pope  Julius  II«,  against  the  French,  iii.  416*  Drive 
the  French  out  of  Milan,  and  reinstate  Maximilian  Sforza  in  that 
dutchy,  424.  Excel  other  nations  in  their  infantry,  432.  Invade 
Burgundy,  43c.  Deceived  in  a  treaty  by  Tremoiiille  the  governor, 
436.  Are  defeated  by  Francis  I.  ol  France,  at  Marigrnan,  iv.p. 
A  body  of,  in  the  service  of  Francis,  desert  in  disgust,  54. 

Synods  held  in  England,  i.  64, 128,  267,  271,  302,  303,  318, 334, 343, 
358*  Z^^*  39J>  397-  "•  I7>  ST*  ^9^*  285.     Sec  Convocation. 


'JTAILLI^GESy  levied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  ii.  126. 

Tancredy  natural  brother  to  Constantia,  Queen  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
dispossesses  her  of  her  dominions,  ii.  o.  His  apprehensions  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  cnssaders,  Richard  I.  of^ England,  and  Philip  of  France, 
who  are  obliged  to  winter  at  Messina,  th*  His  insidious  behaviour 
toward  his  guests,  11. 

Tangier^  the  fortress  of,  yielded  to  Charles  II.,  as  part  of  the  dowry 
with  the  Princess  Catharine  of  Portugal,  vii.  378.  Is  demolished  and 
abandoned,  viii.  156. 

Tanistrif  in  the  Irish  customs,  explained,  vi.  59.     Is  abolished,  lb. 

Taxes y  now  imposed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  ii.  323.  Are  arbitrarily 
increased  by  Edward  HI.,  491.  Never  imposed  without  consent  of 
parliament,  by  the  House  of  Lancaster,  iii.  122.  Oppressively  raised 
by  Henry  VIII.,  under  the  name  of  loans,  iv.  46.  Exorbitant  levies 
of,  in  the  reipn  of  Edward  VI.,  322.  note.  A  review  of  those  imposed 
during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  vii.  337. 

Taylor 9  parson  of  Hadlev,  burnt  for  heresy,  iv.412. 

,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  violently  thrust  out  ot  the  parliament-house 

for  -refusing  to  kneel  at  the  celebration  of  mass,  iv.  379. 

Templars f  Knights,  character  of  that  order,  ii-  361.  Their  cruel  treat- 
ment by  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  362.  The  order  abolished  by 
Pope  Clement  V.,  364- 

Tempki  Sir  William,  resident  at  Brussels,  is  sent  to  the  Hague,  to  con- 
cert an  opposition  to  the  French  conquests  in  the  Netherlands,  vii. 
433.  His  negotiations  with  De  Wit,  lb.  Concludes  the  triple  al- 
liance with  the  States  and  Sweden,  435.  Is  sent  plenipotentiary  to 
the  treaty  at  Aix4a-Chapelle,  436.  Is  visited  bv  De  Wit,  and  the 
information  he  brings  to  him,  463.  Is  recalled  from  the  Hague, 
466.  His  remonstrance  to  the  King  on  being  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the  States,  viii.  7.  Is  sent  to  the  congress  at  Nime- 
guen,  21.  His  remonstrance  to  the  King,  respectmg  an  alhance 
against  France,  37,  38.     Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  States,  to 

oblige 
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obliffe  Loidi  to  comply  wkh  the  treaty  of  Nimegaen,  42.     Adv 
the  S3ng  to  form  a  new  council,  loi  •    His  character  ai  a  writer^  337- 
Hit  death,  ik. 

Tmchciray»  battle  of»  between  ELin^  Henry  I.  and  Duke  Robert,  i.  33^ 

Tinmr§if  feudal,  the  nature  and  principles  of,  explained,  ii.  105. 

Terouane,  besieged  by  Henry  VIII.,  iii.434.  Extraordinary  relief 
t«tmght  them,  13.    Capituhtet,  435. 

Tai  act  pataed,  vii.  50c.  The  Duke  of  York  set  aatde  by  it«  506.  A 
new  one  paased,  with  an  exception  in  the  Duke  of  York^s  favour,  viii. 
8|«  Is  mtpented  with  by  Janes  II.,  239.  His  privilege  of  dispensing 
with  St  coi£rmed  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  244. 

Teukishury^  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV.  and  Queen  Margaret's  anny» 
liLajo. 

TiKcU  engagement  between  Prince  Rupert  and  De  Ruiter,  at  the  month 
of,  vii.  508. 

Tbaneif  among  the  Saxons,  import  of  that  distinction,  i.  208* 

Theatres f  cause  of  the  licentiousness  of,  after  the  Restoration,  viii.  334. 
How  corrected,  335. 

Thefi^  when  first  made  capital  in  England,  i.  %^6> 

TheoMdf  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  lesrate  in  England,  L  366. 
Refuses  to  anoint  Eustace  as  King  Stephen's  neir,  368.  Favoured  by 
Henry  II.  on  this  account,  385. 

Tbeadure  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  calls  a  syiiod  at  Hatfield  against  the 
heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  i.  64. 

Tbomlousei  Count  de,  despoiled  of  his  dominions  for  protecting  the  Albi. 
genses,  u.  67- 

Thomas* a  Beeket^  his  history  previous  to  his  preferment,  i.  383.  Ap- 
pointed Chancellor,  384.  His  magnificent  way  of  life,  ih.  Goes 
ambassador  to  France,  385.  Instance  of  the  King's  familiarity  with 
him,  j86.  Promoted  to  Canterbury,  ib.  His  assumed  sanctity  on  this 
occasion,  ih*  His  attacks  on  the  Earl  of  Clare  and  William  of  Eyns* 
ford,  388.  Opposes  the  King  in  a  national  synod,  392.  Is  prevailed 
on  to  sdbscribe  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  39c.  His  sorrow  for 
his  compliance,  396.  Sued  for  some  lands,  and  his  behaviour  there- 
upon, 397.  Con^mned  finr  contempt  at  the  council  of  Northampton, 
398.  Consults  with  his  suffiragans  about  a  subsequent  demand  of 
money  made  on  him  by  the  King,  400.  His  extraordinary  visit  to  the 
King,  401.  Appeals  to  the  Pope,  and  leaves  the  kingdom,  403.  His 
reception  in  France,  404.  His  representations  abroad,  406.  Excom* 
municates  Henry's  ministers,  407.  Obtains  a  legatine  comnussion^ 
ih.  Ineffectual  treaties  of  pacification  between  him  and  the  King, 
410*  Is  reconciled  to  him,  41 1.  Opposes  the  coronation  of  Prince 
tienry  when  associated  with  his  father,  412.  Suspends  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  York,  and  excommunicates  other  Bishops  who  assist  at  the 
coronation,  413.  Murdered  at  the  altar,  417.  His  charact^  and 
that  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  ih.  Canonized  by  Pope  Alexander,  431. 
Pilgrimares  to  his  shrine,  ih.  King  Henry  does  penance  at  it,  444. 
His  murderers  how  punished,  4^2.  The  extraordinary  devotion  paid 
to  his  shrine,  iv.  181.  The  shnne  piUaged,  and  Becket's  bones  burnt 
by  Henry  VIIL,  18a. 
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Th<mondf  Earl  of,  his  history,  v.  400. 

Thrormortony  8ir  Nicholas,  is  tried  at  Guildhall,  on  account  of  Suf- 
folk's conspiracy,  but  acquitted,  iv.  393.  His  jury  cruelly  treated) 
394.  His  brother  Sir  John  conTicted,  ih.  Is  released  from  confine- 
ment by  Philip,  402.  Is  made  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  setods  over 
intefli^nce  of  the  hostile  measures  of  the  French  court,  v.  53.  Re- 
news his  application  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  42.  Mary's  spirited  declaration  to  him  on  being  denied 
a  passage  through  England  to  Scotland,  43.  Is  employed  by  Eliza* 
beth  to  encourage  an  msurrection  in  Scotland  against  Mary,  90*  His 
prudent  management  in  this  affair  for  his  own  security,  92.  Is  sent 
ambassador  to  Scotland  on  the  captivity  of  Mary,  121.  The  tenor 
of  his  commission,  ih.  Is  ordered  not  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  the 
young  King  James  VI.,  125. 

TtketoU  John  Earl  of  Worcester.     See  Worcester. 

Tillage*     See  ^Agriculture* 

TtmCf  how  measured  by  Kin?  Alfred,  i.  95.  0^ 

Tindal  flies  to  Antwerp,  Irom  the  power  of  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  130. 
Makes  a  translation  of  the  scriptures,  131.  Is  artfully  supplied  with 
money  to  perfect  it,  by  Tonstal  Bishop  of  London,  ib, 

Totacco,  when  first  introduced  into  Enghtnd,  v.  275. 

Toleratioftf  not  a  priestly  virtue,  iii.  119.  The  popular  arguments  for 
and  against,  occasioned  by  the  debates  between  Cardinal  Pole  and 
Bishop  Gardiner  on  that  subject,  iv.  406.  The  chief  cause  and  origin 
of  it,  vi,  165. 

Tomlituon^  Colonel,  the  speech  of  Charles  I.  to,  at  his  execution, 
rii.  143.  .        .         ■         •     . 

ToftFue,  l)r.,  his  character,  and  his  intelligence  concerning  the  popish 
plot,  viii.  63.  Is  reconunended  by  the  House  of  Conunons  for  church- 
preferm^ut,  132. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  granted  by  parliament  to  Heiuy  V.  for  life, 
iii.  1 04.  Granted  inlike  manner  to  Richard  III.,  290.  ToHenryVII., 
318.  The  duties  of,  arbitrarily  levied  by  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  272. 
Remarks  on  the  statute  granting  these  duties  to  him,  ib.  The  long 
possession  of  the  duties  occasions  them  to  be  considered  by  the  Princes 
as  their  proper  right  and  inheritance,  vi.  50.  A  short  history  of  these 
grants,  268.  Are  levied  by  Charles  I.  after  the  expiration  of  the 
grant  of  them,  269.  The  Speaker  of  the  Commons  forcibly  detained 
until  the  passing  a  remonstrance  against  them,  278.  A  Hmited  grant 
of,  made  by  the  Conunons,  394.  Are  granted  to  Charles  II.,  for  Hie, 
vii.  354. 

Tonstalf  Bishop  of  London,  is  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Madrid  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Emperor  Charies  V.,  iv.  60.  Buys  up  all  Tindal's  first 
incorrect  translation  of  the  scriptures,  and  biims  them,  131.  His 
scheme  in  so  doing,  ib»  Is  appointed  one  of  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.,  282.  Is  dismissed  the  coimdl  for  opposing 
the  Re^rmation,  293.  His  character,  356.  A  bill  of  attainder  passed 
against  him  by  the  Peers,  but  rejected  by  the  Commons,  357*  Is  re- 
stored to  his  see  of  Durham  by  Queen  Mary,  375. 

Torture  arbitrarily  inflicted  by  the  officen  of  state  during  the  feign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  457. 
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Torjf  the  origin  of  that  name,  as  a  party  distinction^  viii.  126.  The  view  8 
of  that  party  in  opposing  James  II.  and  their  plan  for  settling  tlie 
government  on  his  abdication,  310. 

Tosti^  brother  to  Harold  Duke  of  Northumberland,  his  subjects  rebel 
against  him>  i.  176.  They  justify  themselves  to  Harold,  who  went 
to  suppress  them,  th.  Superseded  by  Morcar,  ih.  Retires  to  Flan- 
ders, 177.  Prepares  to  disturb  Harold's  government,  180.  Hit 
d^redations  on  the  English  coasts,  187.  Defeated  and  killed  by 
Harold,  188. 

Toumayy  in  Flanders,  is  besieged  by  Edward  III.,  iL  405.  Taken  by 
Henry  VII I.,  iii.  437.  Wolsey  pat  in  possession  of  die  Bisluopric,  fb. 
Is  delivered  up  to  France,  iv.  14. 

Toumhokf  battle  of,  between  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Spaniards,  v.  376. 

Tourtf  truce  concluded  there  between  England  and  Charles  Vlfl  of 
France,  iii.  169. 

Touiottf  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV.  and  the  Lancastrians,  iiu  218. 

Trade y  regulation  of,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  i.  222.  A  board  of, 
when  erected,  viii.  329.     See  Commerce. 

Transtamarefficxirj  Count  de,  enga^s  Charles  King  of  France  to  invade 
his  brother  Peter  Kmg  of  Castue,  ii.  475.  Becomes  possessed  of  Cas- 
tile by  the  flight  of  his  brother,  476.  His  soldiers  desert  to  Prince 
Edward,  477.  Is  defeated  by  Edward,  and  Peter  restored,  U.  Mur- 
ders Peter,  and  regains  the  kingdom,  478.     See  Castile* 

TrafuubstantiatioHf  the  point  of,  debated  in  convocation,  iv.  385.  The 
debate  renewed  at  Oxford,  ib. 

Traquaircf  Earl  of,  goes  to  London  to  inform  Charles  of  the  tumults  in 
Scotland,  in  opposition  to  the  canons  and  liturgy,  vi.  328.  Prorogues 
the  Scots  parliament,  347.  Intercepts  a  letter  from  the  malcontents 
to  the  King  of  France,  345. 

Treasotif  high,  the  cases  of,  limited  by  law,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
ii.487.  The  vigorous  and  contrary  statutes  against,  enacted  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  parliaments,  iv.  269.  A  severe  law  against 
passed  by  the  Lords,  hut  altered  by  the  Commons,  355.  The  species 
of,  restricted  by  parliament,  379.  Statutes  of  Ehzabeth  concerning, 
V.  183. 

Treasurerit  an  account  of  those,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  vi.  156. 
During  that  of  Charles  I.,  vii.  153. 

Trent,  thd  council  of,  assembled,  iv.  293.     Is  transferred  to  Bologna, 

^94- 

Treeillan,  Sir  Robert,  giveshis  opinion  a^nst  the  validity  of  Richard  IL's 
commission  to  Gloucester's  faction,  liL  18.     Executed  for  it,  21.    -' 

Treves,  taken  from  the  French  by  the  Imperialists,  viii.  19. 

Trials  by  battle  allowed  by  Henry  II.  to  be  evaded  by  appeal  to  a  jury, 
i.  A50.     • 

Triple  alliance  formed  afindnst  Louis  XIV.,  vii.  43c. 

Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  when,  and  by  whom  founded,  iv.  279. 

Trompf  the  Dutch  Admiral,  quarrels  with  Blake  in  Dover  road,  viL 
2i2.r  Engaores  Blake,  ih.  He  and  De  Ruiter  defeat  Blake,  214. 
Engages  Blake  for  three  days,  and  is  worsted,  but  secures  the  mer- 
chant ships  under  his  convoy,  215.  Engages  Blake  for  two  days,  and 
is  defeated,  235.     Is  lulled  in  an  engagement  with  Monk,  ib* 
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Tromft  son  of  the  former,  sustains  an  engagement  against  the  Duke  of 
York)  after  the  death  of  Opdam,  vii.  403.  He  and  De  Ruiter  engage 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  four  days,  410.  Is  defeated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  412*     His  commission  taken  from  him,  414. 

Trojief  treaty  at,  between  Henry  V.  and  Philip  Duke  ot  Burgundy, 
iii.  no*     Articles  of,  specified,  ib.     Reflections  on  this  treaty,  1 1 1. 

TuJorj  Sir  Owen,  marries  Catharine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  iii.iiS. 
Taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  and  beheaded, 
210.  Remarks  on  the  administration  of  the  Princes  of  that  house, 
vi.  1^61. 

TunU  is  bombarded  by  Admiral  Blake,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour  burnt, 
rii,  25A. 

Turennet  Marshal,  his  successes  in  Alsaqe,  viii.  io«  Prevents  Montecu- 
cull  from  passing  the  Rhine,  17.     Is  killed,  it. 

Turhyt  commencement  of  the  trade  with,  by  a  company  established  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  t.  Ayp. 

Turnpikes f  the  first  law  tor  the  erecting  of,  when  passed,  riii.  329. 

Tyler^  Wat,  and  Jack  Straw,  heads  of  the  insurrection  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II*,  assemble  their  adherents  on  Blackheath,  iii.  8.  Tyler 
has  a  conference  with  the  King  in  Smithfield,  9*  Is  killed  by  Wal- 
worth, Mayor  of  London,  10. 

Tyrcoruul^  Earl  of,  his  character,  and  violent  oppression  of  the  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  viii.  251.  Is  made  Lord  Lieutenant,  252.  Projects  a  re- 
versal of  tlie  act  of  settlement,  260* 

Tyrone^  Earl  of,  his  character,  v.  401.  Enters  into  a  correspondence 
with  Spain,  and  heads  an  insurrection  of  the  native  Irish  against  the 
English,  402.  Defeats  the  English  under  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  fj. 
His  conference  and  treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  408.  Breaks  the 
truce  on  the  return  of  Essex  to  Ensrland,  412.  Is  driven  into  the 
morasses  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  413*  Joins  the  Spaniards  who  invade 
Ireland,  437.  Is  defeated  by  Mountjoy,  438*  Surrenders  himself 
to  Moun^oy,  445.     Is  pardoned,  ih. 

TyrreU  Sir  James,  murders  Edward  V.  and  the  Duke  of  York  in  the 
Tower,  by  order  of  Richard  III.,  iii.  280.  Proves  the  murders  by 
order  of  lienry  VIL  on  account  of  Perkin  Warbec's  imposture,  360. 
Executed  for  another  crime,  ^90.  , 

-,  Walter,,  accidentally  kills  William  Rufus  with  an  arrow,  i.  307. 


Joins  the  crusade  for  penance,  ibi 
Tyihes^  the  large  pretensions  the  Saxcin  dergy  formed  under  that  name* 

Tythinfii  the  subdirision  of  counties  into  by  Alfred,  for  the  regular  ad- 
mimstration  of  justice,  i.  92* 


T^ACARIUS  reads  public  lectures  in  civil  law  at  Oxford,  under  the 

protection  of  Theobald  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  iii.  299. 
Vagrants  are  punished  by  Queen  Elizabeth  by  martial  law,  v.  ajj^. 
Vmencey  Bishop  of,  maternal  uncle  to  Queen  Eleanor,  made  chief  minister 

to  Henry  III.,  ii.  163.  . 
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Videntlne  forcibly  detains  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CommoDS  in  hk 
chair  until  the  passing  a  remonstrance  aranst  tonnage  and  poundage, 
IT.  27B.    His  sentence  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  ih. 

Van  Ghentf  the  Dutch  Admiral,  is  purposeRr  insulted  by  an  Enc^lish 
yacht,  Tii.  473.  Is  killed  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  at  the  battle  of 
Solcbay,  485. 

FofUf  Sir  Harry,  secretary,  his  imprudent  manner  of  urging  the  King's 
demands  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ▼i.352.  Notes  of  StrsfiFord's 
speech  in  council,  found  among  his  papers  by  his  son,  and  made  use 
of  to  condemn  Stra£Ford,  407.  His  doubtful  depositions  concerning 
this  paper,  408. 

— ,  Sir  Henry,  the  younger,  how  he  procured  the  condemnation  of 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  ri.  407.  Is  sent  by  the  parUament  with  offers 
to  negotiate  a  confederacy  with  the  Scots,  540.  His  character,  <i. 
Procures  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  be  framed,  f3.  Becomes 
a  leader  of  the  Independents,  vii.  21.  His  speech  in  parliament 
preparatory  to  the  sen-denying  ordinance,  25.  Is  sent  with  other 
commissioners  to  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  to  treat  with  the  King^  ixi. 
His  remarks  on  the  King's  abilities,  122.  Is  named  one  of  the 
council  of  state  after  the  King's  death,  158.  Is  sent  with  other  com- 
missioners to  settle  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  now  reduced  by  Monk, 
208.  Encourages  discontents  against  the  Protector,  242.  Is  confined 
by  the  long  pariiament  on  its  restoration,  314.  His  general  conduct 
and  behaviour,  i3.  Is  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity  on  the  Re- 
storation, 353.    Is  tried,  380.    Is  executed,  383.    His  character,  «^. 

Varennef  seneschal  of  Normandy,  sent  by  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  with 
some  forces,  to  the  assistance  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  iiu  223. 
Gets  possession  of  Alnwick  Castle  in  Northumberland,  ib. 

Vastalt  under  feudal  tenure,  obliged  to  ransom  their  superior  lord,  if 
in  captivity,  ii«  28.  The  ransom  of  Richard  I.  of  £ngland,  how 
levied,  ih. 

Vcutdage^  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  ii.  iq^..  Their  condi- 
tion under  their  respective  lords,  no.  Military  service,  why  changed 
into  pecuniary  supplies,  247. 

VamghaUf  an  outlaw  for  debt,  motives  for  confirmbg  his  election  to  the 

.  House  of  Commons,  vi.  17. 

UdaU  a  puritanical  clergyman,  his  cruel  persecution  for  writing  agunst 
episcopacy,  v.  466, 

P'efvetf  tne  price  of,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  vi.  176. 

Venahles  commands  the  forces  on  board  Penn's  fleet,  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  viii.  254.  Is  routed  at  St.  Dommgo,  255.  Takes  Jamaica, 
«nd  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  ib. 

Venntr^  an  account  of  his  insurrection,  vii.  363. 

Vere^  Sir  Francis,  is  niade  governor  of  Flusmng,  v.  375.  Conunands 
the  EngUsh  auxiliaries  at  the  battle  of  Tournholt,  376.  Defends 
Ostend  against  the  Spaniards,  v.  444,  note. 

»  Robert  de,  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  ascendancy  over  Richard  IL, 
iii.  14.  His  preferment  and  licentious  conduct,  15.  Defeated  by  tbe 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  20I 

Femeuilt  battle  of,  between  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Buchatt, 
Iii-  131* 
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yetvinst  peace  of,   between  H^nry  IV.  of  France  and  Philip 'II.   ol 

Spain,  V.  389. 
Vexelay^  the  armies  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  of  France, 

intended  for  the  Crusade,^  rendezvous  there,  ii.  7. 
Victor  IV.,  Pope  ;  see  Alexander  III. 

Vidomar^    Count   of  Limoges,    how   he   incurred  the  resentment  of 
Richard  I.,  ii.  33.     Is  besieged  by  him,  and  all  his  garrison  hanged, 
ih^     Richard  receives  his  death  wound  at  the  assault,  ib. 
Vienne^  John  de,  Admiral  of  France,  sent  by  the  regency  of  Charles  VI. 
to  assist  the  Scots  in  invading  England,  iii.  12.     Returns  home  dis- 
gusted, 13. 
Vigo  taken  and  burnt  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  v.  350. 
Villains^  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  what,  i.  21 1. 
ViUenagCy  the  gradual  decay  of,  deduced  from  the  revival  of  the  arts 

iii.  302.     No  remains  of,  left  at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  304. 
Villiersy  George,  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of  James  I.,  vi.  76.     !• 
made  cup-bearer  to  him,  ih.     Is  made  Duke  of  Buckingham,  70 
See  Buckingham. 
Virgily  Polydore,  cause  of  his  antipathy  to  Cardinal  Wobey,  iv.  15. 
Virginia t  the  first  settlers  planted  there  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  desert. it 

V.  274.     The  settlements  there  resumed  and  effected,  vi.  187. 
Ulster^  a  company  formed  in  London  for  planting  colonies  in,  on  its 
falling  to  the  crown  by  attainders,  vi.  60.      An  insurrection  of  the 
Irish,  and  massacre  of  the  English  there,  436,  437.     See  Ireland^ 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland  attempted  by  King  James  I.,  vi.  25. 

Commissioners  appointed  to  treat  of  it,  i^. 
Uniformity^  the  act  of,  passed,  vii.  374.     The  penalties  of,  increased, 

39^- 

Universities,  their  revenues  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  by  parliament,  but 
declined  by  him,  iv.  251. 

United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  commencement  of  their 
association  against  the  dominions  of  Spain,  v.  215.  Pacification  of 
Ghent,  219.  Conclude  a  treaty  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  221.  Again 
implore  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  296.  ,  Conditions  of  her  league 
with  them,  271.  Are  reproved  by  Elizabeth  for  the  extraordinary 
honours  bestowed  on  Leicester,  commander  of  the  English  forces, 
273.  Are  displeased  with  Leicester,  277.  And  jealous  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Elizabeth,  329.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  recalled,  ii>  The 
government  of,  conferred  on  Prince  Maurice,  ib.  Conclude  a  new 
treaty  with  Elizabeth,  375.  Anorfier,  393.  A  treaty  between 
James  I.  and  Henry  IV.  for  the  support  of,  vi.  7.  Their  freedom 
acknowledged  by  Spain,  and  a  truce  of  twelve  years  concluded,  44* 
Banish  Vorstius>  an  Arminian,  to  gratify  James,  57.  Are  induced 
to  practise  severities  against  bigots,  i^.  Obtain  of  James  a  re- 
signation of  the  cautignary  towns,  80.  Acquire  their  full  freedom 
by  this  restitution,  82.  Renew  the  war  with  Spain,  and  receive 
forces  firom  England,  15O.  Cruelties  exercised  by  the  Dutch  on  the 
English  factors  at  Amboyna,  185.  Their  herring-busses  attacked 
by  the  English,  and  a  fine  paid  for  the  licence  of  fishing,  306.  Are 
obliged  to  remove  Charles  II.  after  the  murder  of  Dorishiusi  vii.  172. 
VOL.  VIII.  N  N  Decline 
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Decline  tlie  propoaed  coalition 'with  the  English  commonwealth,  aio. 
Their  ships  taken  by  the  English,  211.  Engagement  between 
Tromp  and  Blake,  212.  Then:  apology  rejected  by  the  English 
commonwealth,  213.  SeeTromff  De  Ruber,  &c.  Make  peace  with 
Cromwel,  236.  Review  of  their  conduct  toward  the  En^sh,  397. 
Nova  Belgia  taken  firom  them,  3^  Order  De  Ruiter  to  attack  the 
Enghsh  settlements,  400.  Their  ships  seized  by  the  English,  401. 
War  declared  against  them  by  the  Enghsh,  402.  Treaty  of  Bredi* 
419.  Triple  idliance,  435*  Charles  determines  to  quarrel  with 
them,  in  virtue  of  his  league  with  France,  ±J2.  Their  Smyrna  fleet 
attacked  by  the  English,  478.  War  declared  by  England^  ^79^ 
War  declared  by  France,  480*  Their  defenceless  state  at  this  time^ 
482.  Sea-fi^ht  at  Solebay,  485.  Rapid  progress  of  Lewis  XIV. 
on  their  territories,  487.  Geoenl  consternation  of  the  States^  489^ 
Send  deputies  to  beg  for  peace,  490.  The  Prince  of  Orange  made 
Stadtholder,  494.  Sea-nght  at  Schonvelt,  506.  Another  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel,  508.  Ineffectual  congress  at  Colofirne,  510. 
Peace  with  England,  513.  Their  motives  ror  hsaXfcmnz  toe  treaty 
of  Nimeguen,  viii.  22.  Conclude  an  alliance  with  Charbs  to  oblige 
'  France  to  pe^,  38.  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  46*  Join  with  Ger- 
many in  a  league  a^nst  Lewis  XIV.,  278.  Concur  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  his  mtention  of  assisting  the  Engli^  nation  against 
James  II.,  28^. 

Vontiuif  a  disciple  of  Arminius,  banished  from  the  United  Provinces, 
to  gratify  King  James  I.,  vi.  57. 

Vortigem^  Prince  of  Dunmonium,  his  character,  i.  15.  19, 20.  Deposed, 
20. 

Vorttnur  succeeds  his  £ither  Vortiffem,  i.  20. 

Urban  disputes  the  papacy  with  Ckment,  i.  303.  His  kind  reception  of 
Archbishop  Anselm,  304. 

— -—  III.  dies  of  grief,  at  the  taking  of  Palestine  by  Sakdin,  i.  457. 

—  VI.,  Pope,  Iww  elected,  iii.  57. 

Urhanuti  and  Clementines,  source  of  those  distinctions,  iii.  57. 

Urrey,  Colonel,  deserts  from  the  parliament  army  to  Prince  Rupert, 
vi.  520.  Essex's  army  surprised,  by  his  intelligence,  and  Hambden  kill- 
ed, 521.  Is  defeated  by  Montrose  near  Inverness,  vii.  51.  Is  exe- 
cuted in  Scotland,  181. 

UriwiCf  almoner  to  Henry  VII.  sent  by  him  to  mediate  between  France 
and  Britany,  iii.  340.  The  Duke  of  Britany's  answer  to  his  pro- 
posals, ib.     Sent  a  second  time  with  new  proposals,  342. 

Vtnryj  how  looked  on  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
ii.  3.     Is  worse  practised  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  by  Edward  L 
thim  by  them  before,  ii.  238.     Ill  judged  laws  against,  bv  Henry  VIL, 
liL  401.     Another  statute  passed  against,  iv.  354.     The  meaning  of, 
that  word  Hmited  to  the  taking  exorbitant  interest,  and  condemned' 
bylaw,  ▼•483. 

Utruht  is  taken  b^  Lewis  XIV.,  viL  488. 

Umhridfef  negotiations  entered  into  there  for  the  treaty  between  Chailet  1. 
and  toe  kuig  parliament,  vii.  31. 

WjIGER 
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JX^AGER  of  lawy  the  source  of,  i.  222. 

Woftt  of  iahurerif  reg^ted  by  a  law  of  Henry  VIL9  iii.  402* 
RenuuriLs  on  the  rates  at  that  time,  compared  with  the  present*  i^. 
ft^aiefieUf  battle  of*  between  Margaret  and  the  Duke  of  York*  iii.  209. 

Action  there  between  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Goring,  yu  ^34. 
WakemaUf  Sir  George,  the  Queen's  physician,  is  accused  of  an  intention 

to  poison  the  King,  viii.  03.     Is  acquitted,  11  a. 
B^akciif  Lieutenant<<olonel,  is  tried  and  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Mon* 

month's  conspiracy,  viis.  i88« 
Waleran  de  TUs^  his  disputes  with  Richard  Earl  of  Comwal,  son  of  King 

John,  concerning  the  manor  in  that  county,  iu  158. 
Wales f  the  state  o^  and  the  restless  disposition  of  its  Princes,  previous  to 
die  time  of  Hemy  III.,  ii.  196.     Prince  Lewellvn  applies  to  Henry 
for  protection  agamst  his  rebellious  son  Gri£Ein,  d.     Griffin  delivered 
TO  to  Henry,   by  his  elder  brother  David,  who  does  homage  to 
Henry,  fi«     Griffin  loses  his  li£e  in  attempting  an  escape  from  the 
Tower  of  London,  197.     His  son  Lewefiyn  succeeds,  and  renews 
the  homage  to  Henry,  ib.      He  confederates  with  Leicester,  and  in- 
vades Enghnd,  ib*     Is  reduced  by  Edward  L,  for  not  renewing  his 
homage,  241.      LeweUyn  defeated  and  kiUed  by  Mortimer,  24^. 
ISs  Mother  and  successor  Darid  tried  as  a  traitor,  and  executed,  «^. 
The  Welsh  bards  all  put  to  death,  24^.     The  traditional  account  of 
hs  annexation  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  givine  title  to  the  King's 
eldest  son,  H.     The  motto  of  the  Princess  of,  whence  derived,  436. 
The  Welsh  remonstrate  against  the  taxes  imposed  by  Prince  Edward, 
to  defray  his  expences  in  Castile,  478.     Appeal  to  Charles  Kin^  of 
France,  479*    Insurrection  there  by  Owen  Glendour,  iii,  66*.  Umted 
to  the  English  government  by  parliament,  iv.  121.     Farther  regu- 
lations made  to  complete  the  union,  151. 
JVaUaeCf  William,  his  character,  ii.  299.      Becomes  a  leader  of  the 
discontented  Scots,  ib.     His  first  exploits  against  the  English,  ib. 
Chases  Ormesby,  the  English  justiciary,  to  England,  300.     Is  coun* 
tenanced  by  Ro^rt  Bruce,  &.     Gains  a  victory  over  Earl  War* 
renne,   301*     Is  made  Regent  of  Scotland,  302.     Makes  an  ifi^ 
corabn  into  Ensrland,  ib.      Resigns  his  regency,  to  avoid  givinsr 
umbnge  to  the  Scots  nobles,  303.     Is  routed  at  Falkiric  by  E£ 
ward,  304*     His  prudent  retreat,  ib.     His  conference  with  young 
Robert  Brace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  305*     Gains  Bruce  over 
to  the  Soots  interest,  306.      Is  betrayed  into  me  hands  of  Edward, 
tii.     Is  executed  on  Tower-hill,  i^. 
Walbtf  Ednond,  the  poet,  his  anecdote  of  James  I.,  vi.  75*     His 
character  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  member  of  parliament,  ^27.     Forms 
«  psrty  without  doors  against  the  violent  ooilncils  within,  ib.     Is 
discovend*  and,  with  two  others,  condemned  by  a  court-martial, 
5i8»    Is  pardoned,  on  paying  a  fine,  529.    His  chan^ter  as  a  poet, 
m  345«    His  death,  ii. 

y  w  2  Waller^ 
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Waller i  Sir  William,  a  parliament  general,  his  rapid  exploits,  vi.  514. 
Joins  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ^i^.  Is  sent  into  the  West,  and  is  defeated 
by  Lord  Wilmot  on  Round  way-down,  519.  Is  routed  by  the  King  at 
Cropredy-bridge,  vii.  16. 

WaUln^ord'bouse^  cabal  of,  against  Richard  Cromwel,  vii.  2^5. 

WalpoUt  Mr.,  a  particular  examination  of  Perkin  Warbec's  imposture, 
in  reference  to  his  Historical  Doubts^  iii.  454.* 

Walsingbam^  minister  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  countenances  the  Puritans, 
V.  155.  When  ambassador  at  Paris,  is  deceived  by  the  plausible 
conduct  of  Charles,  204.    Is  sent  ambassador  to  France,  on-  occasion 

'  of  the  intended  marriage  between  EHzabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
242.     The  strange  contrariety  of  instructions  received  by  him,  ih» 

.  Is  averse  to  the  French  marriage,  244^  Is  sent  ambassador  to  Scot- 
land, to  discover  the  real  character  of  James,  255.  Sends  a  fa- 
vourable account  of  him,  ih.  His  vigilance  and  artifices  to  detect 
conspiracies,  257.  Discovers  Babington's  conspiracy,  287.  His 
schemes  to  acquire  full  insight  into  it,  ii.  Seizes  the  conspirators, 
289.  Justifies  his  conduct  towards  Mary. Queen  of  Scots,  on  ber 
trisJ,  298.  His  letter  to  Thirlstone,  the  Scots  secretary,  relating  to 
the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  324.  His  deatn  and  charac- 
ter, 522. 

Walter ,  Archbishop  of  Ronen,  is,  with  others,  appointed  by  Richard  I., 
counsellor  to  Longchamp,  ii.  16.  Is  made  chief  justiciary,  17. 
Forces  Prince  John  to  an  accommodation,  25.  Attends  Queen  Elea- 
nor to  Germany  to  ransom  the  King,  28. 

Waltheof^  Earl,  enters  into  a  conspiracy  against  William  the  Con- 
queror, i.  264.  Betrayed  by  his  wife,  265.  Confesses  it  to  Lan- 
franc.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  after  to  the  King,  ih.  Exe- 
cuted, 266. 

tValworthj  Mayor  of  London,  kills  Watt  Tyler  at  the  head  of  his  adhe- 
rents, iii.  10. 

Wapentake^  what,  i.  94. 

IVar^  reflections  on  the  state  of,  and  manner  of  carrring  on,  in  the 
early  times  of  the  English  history,  iii.  103.  165.  Civil,  favourable  to 
eloquence,  vii.  342. 

Warbecy  Perkin,  his  parentage,  iii.  356.  For  what  purpose  sent  for 
by  the  Dutchess  of  Burgundy,  357.  Secreted  in  Portugal,  ib.  Sent 
to  Ireland,  and  assumes  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  York,  358. 
Invited  to  Paris  by  Charles  VIII.,  ib.  Magnificent  reception  and 
appointments,  ib.  Retires  to  the  Dutchess  of  Burgundy,  on  the 
peace  between  England  and  France,  ib.  His  interest  gains  ground 
in  England,  359.  His  secrets  betrayed  by  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  361. 
His  private  history  published  by  Henry  VII.,  lb.  Puts  to  sea  with  a 
band  of  refugees,  and  escapes  the  snares  of  the  Kentish  men,  365. 
Makes  an  ineffectual  attempt  upon  Ireland,  370.  Received  by 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  married  to  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  371. 
Attends  James  in  an  invasion  of  England,  and  publishes  a  mani- 
festo, ib.  Desired  by  Jaipes  to  leave  Scotland,  on  his  concluding  a 
truce  with  England,  378.     Excluded  Flanders,  he  retires  to  Ireland, 

379' 
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379.  Makes  a  descent  on  Cornwal,  f'^.  Besieges  Exeter,  il. 
Raises  the  siege,  and  his  followers  disperse,  380.  His  wife  taken 
prisoner,  and  generously  treated,  i^.  Flies  to  a  sanctuary,  381.. 
Persuaded  to  surrender,  ib,  Coiiducted  to  London  in  mock  tri- 
umph, fi.  Makes  a  confession,  which  is  published,  ii.  Escapes,  382. 
Taken  and  put  in  the  stocks,  ii.  Concerts  an  escape  with  the  Earl 
of  Warwic,  iB*  Executed,  383.  His  imposture  established  by  an 
express  examination  of  circiunsiances,  455.  - 

Wardships^  a  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  the 
vast  advantages  made  thereby,  ii.  129.  The  oppressive  nature  of  the 
prerogative,  v.  461.  The  Conunons  attempt  to  free  the  nation  from 
the  burden  of,  vi.  24.  Enter  into  treaty  with  the  King  for  the  re- 
signing, which  fails,  54. 

Warbam^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor,  chosen  to  the 
privy-council  by  Henry  VI H.,  iii.  409.  Resigns  his  places,  and  re- 
tires, iv.  4.  His  observation  on  Cardinal  Wolsey,  16.  Informs 
Henry  ot  Wolsey 's  arbitrary  conduct,  17.  Declares  against  the 
King's  completing  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  76. 
Dies,  112.     How  miposed  on  by  the  story  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kenty 

'35- 

Warrennty  Earl,  the  last  Baron  who  submitted  to  the  provisions  of  Ox- 
ford, ii.  1 86.  Joins  Prince  Edward  in  support  of  the  royal  cause 
against  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  turbulent  Barons,  200.  Com- 
mands the  van  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  in  conjunction  with  Edward, 
204.  Flies  beyond  sea  on  the  loss  of  the  battle,  205.  His  reply, 
when  required  to  shew  his  title  to  his  estate,  238.  Defeats  the  Scots, 
and  takes  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  281.  Is  left  governor  of  Scotland, 
283.  Returns  to  Eneland  on  account  of  his  health,  298.  Collects 
an  army  to  suppress  Wallace,  300.  Is  defeated  by  him,  aoi.  Re- 
treats to  England,  th.  Joins  the  confederacy  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
against  Piers  Gavaston,  335. 

Warsawy  the  battle  of,  gained  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  vii.  247. 

War*micy  Guy  Earl  of,  confederates  with  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  against 
Piers  Gavaston,  ii*  335*  Seizes  Gavaston,  who  is  put  to  death  at 
Warwic  Castle,  53^ 


,  Earl  of>  left  by  Henry  V.  guardian  of  his  infant  son  Henry  VI., 
iii.  116.  This  charge  transferred  by  parliament  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  124.  Besieges  Montargis,  137.  Obliged  to  raise  the 
sie^e  by  the  Count  of  Dunois,  i^.  Becomes  Reeent  of  France,  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Duke  of  York*  167.     Dies,  th. 

Earl  of,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  King-makery  his 


character,  iii.  181.  Made  governor  of  Calais,  202.  Brings  over  a 
body  of  soldiers  from  thence  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  desert  to  the 
King,  204.  Lands  again,  and  is  received  at  London,  ib.  Defeats, 
and  takes  Henry  at  Northampton,  205.  Defeated  by  Queen  Mar^ 
garet  at  St.  Alban's,  210.  His  behavk>ur  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Touton,  2 1 8.  Sent  "by  Edward  IV.  to  Paris,  to  negotiate  a  mar- 
riage  with  the  Queen  of  France's  sister,  228.  Returns  disgusted  with 
Edward's  secret  marriage.with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  ib.    Makes 

N  N  3  a  party 
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a  party  against  the  King,  a^o.  Gains  Edward's  brother  the  Dnke  of 
clarence  over,  by  giving  him  his  daughter,  ih.  Confused  aocooBts 
of  their  subsequent  operations,  234.  Raises  men,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Duke  of  Qarence,  but  despairing  of  success  returns  to  Cahda,  ti6. 
Refused  admittance  by  the  deputy  governor,  ih.  Received  by  the 
King  of  France,  zt'j.  Enters  into  a  league  with  Queen  Margaret, 
238.  Marries  lus  daughter  to  her  son  Edward,  f^.  Gains  over  his 
brother  Montacute,  239.  Lands  at  Dartmouth,  240.  Amazing 
increase  of  his  army,  241.  The  King  expdled  by  tlue  treachery  of 
Montacute,  ih.  Reflections  on  his  temporary  administration,  248. 
Defeated  and  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  249. 
Warwci  Edward  PlanUgenet,  Earl  of,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by 
Henry  VII.,  iii«3i3.  Carried  openly  through  London,  to  dis- 
countenance the  pretensions  of  Lambert  Simnel,  327.     Executed, 

383- 

,  Dudley,  Viscount  Lisle  created  Earl  of,  iv.  284.  Attends  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  in  his  expedition  against  Scotland,  300.  Restores 
the  advanjtage  to  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  ^03.  En- 
deavours  to  roment  the  difierences  between  Somerset  and  the  admiral, 
Xin.  His  history  and  character,  ih*  Defeats  the  insurgents  in  Nor- 
folk, 331*  Cabals  with  Southampton  against  Somerset,  335.  Enters 
into  a  conspiracy  against  him  at  Ely-house,  336.  Procures  Somerset 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  339.  Becomes  the  chief  of  the  council,  and 
drives  Southampton  away  disgusted,  r^.  Marries  his  son  Lord  Dudley 
to  the  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Somerset,  340.  Gardiner, 
and  other  Buhops,  deprived  of  their  bishoprics,  ^44.  The  libraries 
of  Westminster  and  Oxford  purged  of  Romim  books,  34;.  It 
created  Duke  of  Northumberland,  350.     See  Nortbumierlamd. 

,  Earl  of,  eldest  son  of  Dudley  Duke  of  Northumberland,  takes 
the  command  of  Havre-de-Grace,  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  71,  72* 
Prepares  to  defend  it  by  order  from  the  Queen,  79.  Is  be* 
sieged,  ih.  The  garrison  infected  with  the  plague,  8o«  CqMtn* 
lates,  ih. 

IVatcbeSf  pocket,  when  first  introduced  into  England,  v.  484. 

WelUif  Sir  Robert,  heads  an  insurrection  in  Lincolnshire  against  £d^ 
ward  IV«,  iii.  23c.     Defeated  and  executed  by  the  King,  236. 

fVentwortbf  Peter,  his  spirited  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reply 
to  assertions  of  the  regal  prerogative,  v.  i8o.  His  speech  in  favour 
of  hberty,  225.  Is  sununoned  before  a  committee  of  the  House  in  the 
star-chamber,  227.  His  firm  behaviour  before  them,  ih.  Is  rdeased 
hj  the  Queen's  nvour,  ih*  Offends  the  Queen  «g«in,  by  resuming 
the  subject  of  the  succession,  364.  Is  sent  to  the  Tower,  ib.  Pro^ 
poses  queries  to  the  House  of  Conunons,  for  determining  the  extent  of 
their  privileges,  514. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  his  speech  in  the  third  parliament  of  Charies  I., 
vL  2^     Is  created  Eari  of  Strafford,  286.     See  Strqffwrd. 

Wengtidt  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  what,  L  219. 

WuiiXy  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain,  by  whom  founded,  L  25 
History  of^  53. 
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fFfitf  Dr.»  Dean  of  Windsor,  aent  by  Henry  VII  I.  ambassador  to  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  to  accommodate  diflere^es,  111.425.  Advises 
Henry  to  prepare  for  a  war  with  James,  ^^ 

Wgit  Indut^  the  e£Fects  xesultiMr  from  the  discovery  of,  to  the  English 
crown  and  people,  vi.  47*  The  efiecU  on  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
48.  • 

iVeitmimiteTf  a  synod  held  there,  on  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  wearing 
long  hair,  i.  334.  Another  summoned  by  Henry  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, against  King  Stephen,  3C8.  Is  erected  into  a  bishopric  by 
Henry  VIII.,  iv.  183.  Assembly  of  divines  called  there,  for  the  re* 
gulation  of  religion,  vii.  3a. 

Wistmorela$uif  Earl  of,  suDpresses  the  rebeUion  of  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  Archbishop  ot  York,  and  takes  them  prisoners,  iii.  7^. 

,  Earl  of,  joins  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  raising  an 
insurrection  in  the  North,  v.  163.     Takes  shelter  in  Scotland,  104. 

fFftifiaiiaf  the  peace  of  the  Genmanic  body  settled  by  the  treaty  of, 
vii.  246. 

iFigaif  observations  on  the  price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  ii.  223, 
224. 

/Tifrif,  the  origin  of  that  name  as  a  party  distinction,  viii.  126.  The 
plan  of  that  party  £ot  settling  the  government,  on  the  abdication  of 
James  II.,  ^la. 

tVbitgift  provails  on  Queen  Elizabeth  to  establish  a  court  of  ecclesiastical 
commission  to  prosecute  the  Puritans,  v.  262. 

HThifioekef  his  remarks  on  the  case  of  Lord  Strafford,  vi.  406.  His  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  of  Charks  I.  in  the  negotiation  jit  Oxford,  586. 
His  speech  in  parliament  rdative  to  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
viL  26. 

iVtattf  Sir  Thomas,  engages  in  a  conspiracy  against  Queen  Mary,  on 
account  of  the  Spanish  match,  iv.  988.  A  body  of  Norfolk's  troops 
desert  to  him,  389.     Is  suppressed,  taken,  and  executed,  390. 

Wickbam-,  William  of.  Bishop  oi  Winchester,  made  chanceiior  by 
Richard  II.,  iii.  24. 

IVieUtffiif  John,  a  secular  priest,  his  character,  iii.  5a*  His  doctrines, 
53.  A  bull  issued  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  for  taking  him  into  custody, 
ih.  Cited  before  Courtney  Bishop  of  London,  and  protected  by  tne 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  ib.  A  new  bull  issued  aninst  him,  but  i«  pro- 
tected by  the  people,  54.  His  address  in  exphuning  away  }dB  tenets, 
to  avoid  conviction  of  heresy,  K^.  His  opinions  spread  both  at  home 
and  in  GerroanY,  tb.     Dies  of  a  psdsy,  ib.     See  LoUanU* 

IVildredt  King  of  Kent,  history  olhis posterity,  i.  39. 

iVUfridi  Bishop  of  Lindisfeme  in  Northumbria,  by  appealing  to  Rome 
against  the  decision  of  an  English  synod,  confirms  tne  Pope's  supre- 
macy, i.62. 

WiUinif  Bishop,  the  first  promoter  of  the  royal  society,  viii.  332. 

i^ilKam  L,  successor  to  RoDo  Duke  of  Normandy,  improvement  of  his 
country  in  his  time,  i-  130* 

■  9  natural  son  of  Roocrt  Duke  of  Normandy,  declared  his  suc- 

cessor by  his  father,  L  x  70.    Makes  good  his  pretensions  at  his  father's 

If  y  4  death, 
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death,  171.  Vitiu  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  entertaini  faTOuraibfe 
intentions  of  leaving  him  the  succession,  1 72.  Gets  Harold  in  hit 
possession,  and  ^gaj^s  him  to  swear  a  renunciation  of  his  own  pre- 
tensions, and  to  assist  William  in  his,  174.  Sends  ambassadors  to 
expostulate  with  Harold  on  his  breach  of  faith,  180.  Projects 
an  invasion,  181  •  Situation  of  Europe  at  that  period,  182.  His 
successful  levies,  183.  His  address  in  raising  supphes,  i86. 
Review  of  his  forces,  187.  Embarks,  188.  Lands  in  Sussex, 
i8p.  Waits  for  Harold  at  Hastings,  191.  His  address  to  his 
chitftains,  the  morning  of  action,  192.  Order  of  battle,  i^.  Battle 
of  Hastings,  193.  Losses  in  the  action,  195.  Consequences  of  the 
battle,  231.  Seizes  Dover,  233.  Receives  the  submission  of  the 
Londoners,  235. 

IVlHiam  the  Conqueror^  crowned  at  Westminster^bbey,  i.  236.  Gra- 
tifies his  troops  out  of  the  treasure  of  Harold,  and  the  gifts  of  his 
new  subjects,  237.  His  kind  treatihent  of  'Edear  Athding,  258. 
Confirms  the  liberties  of  London,  ib.  Disarms  tnem,  and  places  all 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  Normans,  239.  Takes  the  English 
nobility  with  him  to  Normandy,  ib.  Conjectures  as  to  the  motiTca 
of  his  journey  there^  243.  Returns  on  account  of  insurrections 
duiing  his  absence,  ib*  Reduces  Exeter,  244.  Builds  a  citadel 
there,  ib.  Reduces  Edwin  and  Morcar  in  the  North,  246.  His  rigo* 
rous  government,  247.  This  the  occasion  of  several  in8urrection89 
249.  Reduces  them,  250.  His  cruel  policy  and  tyrannical  go- 
vernment, 251.  Introduces  the  feudal  law,  2C3.  Subjects  the 
church  to  it,  254.  Receives  Ermenfroy  the  rope's  legate,  256. 
Degrades  and  imprisons  Stigand  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  257. 
Promotes  Lanfranc  to  Canterbury,  258.  Attempts  to  suppms  the 
English  language,  259.  Repels  Malcolm  Kine  of  Scotland,  and 
receives  homage  from  him,  261 .  Reduces  a  rebdlion  in  the  province 
of  Maine,  262.  The  Norman  Barons  rebel  against  him,  263.  Sup- 
pressed, 265.  His  resolute  answer  to  the  claims  of  Pppe  Gre- 
fory-VII.,  270.  His  eldest  son  Robert  rebels  against  hun,  273. 
Extraordinary  remonstrance  between  them,  274.  Is  reconciled  to 
him,  275.  Causes  a  survey  of  all  England  to  be  made,  ib.  Ac- 
count of  domesday-book,  276.  Computation  of  his  revenue,  ih. 
Wastes  Hampshire  to  make  the.. new  forest,  278.  Imprisons  his 
brother  Bishop  Odo,  279.  Makes  war  against  France,  ih.  Occasion 
of  his  death  and  his  remorse,  280.  Predicts  the  future  grandeur 
of  his  son  Henry,  ib.  His  character,  281.  His  title  of  Conqueror 
defended,  282.  His  family,  284.  Inquiry  into  his  supposed  re- 
venues, and  treasiu-e,  3CX).  His  vast  grants  to  his  chieftains  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  113. 

WilUam  RufuSi  his  succession  to  the  crown  of  England^  285.  His 
tyrannical  disposition,  286.  Quells  an  insurrection  raised  against 
-  him,  287.,  His  arbitrary  administration,  288.  Invades  Normandy, 
ib.  Makes  peace  with  his  brother,  289.  Assists  him  to  reduce  their 
brother  Henry,  290  Invades  Normandy  again,  291.  Obtains  a 
""^'^gagc  on    it  firom  his  brother  Roberi»  299,  300.     Anecdotes 

,    shewing 
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shewing  his  indiiference  about  religion,  300.  Appoints  Anselm  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  301.  Opposes  Urban  in  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  papacy,  303.  Confiscates  Ansehn's  temporalities, 
^04.  £mbarks  for  Normandy  to  rescue  Mans,  306.  Accidentally 
killed  by  Walter  Tyrrel,  307.  His  character,  i3.  A  famine 
caused  by  the  neglect  of  tillage  on  account  of  his  oppressive  taxes* 
ii.  128. 
WtUtamy  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  committed  bY  Henry  I.  to 
the  tutorage  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen,  i.  335.  Protected  by  Fulk  Count 
of  Anjou,  i^.  Marries  his  daughter,  340.  Put  in  possession  of 
Flanders,  341.     Killed,  ih* 

,  eldest  son  of  King  Henry  I.,  contracted  with  the  daughter  of 
Fulk  Count  of  Anjou,  336.  R^ognized  his  successor,  338.  Drowned 
in  his  passage  from  ^jormandy  to  England,  ib>  His  character,  and 
sentiments  regarding  the  English,  339. 

King  of  Scotland,  joins  the  confederacy  of  Prince  Henry 


against  his  father  Henry  H.,  i.  439.  Repulsed  by  Richard  de  Lucy, 
guardian  of  the  kingdom,  442.  Commits  depredations  again  in  the 
northern  provinces,  445.  Taken  prisoner  by  Ralph  de  Granville,  ib. 
Does  homage  to  Ilenry^  with  all  his  nobility,  for  his  ransom  and 
crown,  448. 

II.  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  how  he  bequeathed  his  domi- 
nions, ii.  9. 

-<le  Eynsford,  exconununicated  by  Thomas  a  Becket,  i.  388. 


Absolved  by  the  King's  order,  389. 

-of  Poictiers,  his  character  of  the  English  nobility  who  attended 


WiUiam  the  Conqueror  to  Normandy,  i.  240. 

IVUliamsy  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  severe  prosecution  in  the  star-chamber, 
by  Archbishop  Laud^  vi.  309.  Is  insulted  by  the  populace  when 
Archbishop  of  York,  464.  Calls  a  meeting  of  his  brethren,  and 
presents  a  protestation  to  the  Kin^  and  his  peers,  ih. 

WtUis^  Sir  Richard,  betrays  the  designs  of  the  royalists  during  the  pro- 
tectorate to  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  263.  Discovers  a  conspiracy  to 
the  Protector,  281.  Betrays  to  the  long  parliament,  a  design  formed 
to  restore  Charles  II.,  301. 

Wtlloughbyj  Lord,  governor  of  Paris,  unable  to  maintain  it,  retires  to 
theBastile,  iii.  lOf.     Capitulates,  ib. 

■  of  Broke,  Lord,  sent  by  Henry  VII.  to  the  assistance  of  the 

Dutchess  of  Britany,  iii.  345..    Finds  the  court  in  a  distracted  state, 
f^.     Returns  home  without  effecting  any  thing,  346. 

WUtibirei  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  created  Earl  of,  and  sent  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  Pope,  whose  foot  he  refuses  to  kiss,  iv.  103. 

IVlncheheay  Robert  de.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  procures  Pope  Boni- 
face  to  publish  a  bull  exempting  the  dergry  from  paying  taxes  to 
Princes  without  the  papal  consent,  ii.  285.  His  reply  to  Edward  I. 
on  a  demand  of  supply  from  the  clergy,  ib.  His  treatment,  on  the 
clergy  being  excluded  from  all  protection  of  the  laws,  286.  The 
King  appoints  him  and  Reginald  de  Grar,  tutors  to  Prince  Edward,- 
290.  Joins  the  confederacy  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  against  Piers 
Gavaston,  335. 

Wlnchtsteri 
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UTttubestir^  a  syaod  summoned  there,  concerning  the  cdibacy  of  the 
clergy,  i.  271. 

-  ,  Henrr  Bifhojp  of,  brother  to  King  Stephen,  calls  a  eynod, 
and  cites  Stepnen  berore  it,  i.  j^S.  Encourages  the  pretensions  of 
the  Empress  Matilda,  3^9.  Declares  openly  in  her  £sivour,  362. 
His  speech  at  her  coronation,  463.  Instisrates  the  Londoners  against 
Stephen,  ih.  Besieges  Matilda  in  Winchester,  365.  His  lentine 
commission  withdrawn,  366.  Pronounces  sentence  against  Bewet  at 
the  council  of  Northampton,  ^98* 

-,  Henry  Beaufort  Bishop  of,  the  kgititnate  son  of  John  of 


Gaunt,  intrusted  by  parliament  with  the  tutorage  of  the  youn^  King 
Henry  VI«,  iii*  124.  His  character,  135.  His  disputes  with  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  compromised  by  the  Duke  of  Bedrord,  Regent  of 
France,  ib.  Created  a  Cardinal,  and  sent  with  men  into  Bohemia 
apunst  the  Hussites,  which  he  lends  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  153. 
Attends  the  congress  at  Arras  161.  His  disputes  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  throw  the  English  affairs  into  confusion,  163.  His  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  releasmg  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  167.  Advises  t 
truce  with  France,  i68.  Contrives  the  ruin  of  the  Duke  of  Ghm- 
cester,  171.     Dies,  172. 

,  Peter  des  Roches  Bishop  of,  is  chosen  joint  protector  with 


Hubert  de  Burgh  chief  justiciary,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, ii.  152.  His  cliaracter,  and  anecdotes  of  him,  161  •  Suc- 
ceeds Hubert  de  Burgh  in  his  offices  and  influence  over  the  King,  i^. 
The  Barons  combine  agrainst  him,  ib*  His  insolent  speech  with  regard 
to  them,  i62«    His  dinnission  procured  by  Edmond  the  Primate,  i<^. 

Wtndebankf  Sir  Francis,  secretary,  flies  to  France,  to  avoid  impeacn- 
ment  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  371. 

Windbamt  Colonel,  secretes  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
vii.199. 

Windtor-cattlef  when  built,  ii.  490. 

Winter^  is  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the 
protestant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  v.  35. 

tVinwoodf  Sir  Ralph,  Secretary  of  State  to  James  I.  discovers  to  the 
King  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  poisoned  by  Somerset  and  his 
lady,  vi.  77. 

Wiibarty  the  Scots  Reformer,  an  account  of,  iv«  29c.  Is  condemned 
and  burnt  for  heresy,  297.  His  prophetic  denunciation  against  Csr- 
dinal  Beaton,  tb.     His  prophecy,  how  accomplished,  298. 

tyitcbcrafti  and  conjuration,  a  law,  against,  v.  77. 

Witcbesf  numbars  burnt  under  that  accusation  in  Scotland,  vii.  i8&* 
The  discovery  of,  studied  as  a  science,  ib» 

Wihenagemot^  uie  ancient  Saxon  council  of  parliament,  particulars  re- 
lating to,  and  conjectures  concerning,  i.  201.  The  Commons  no 
part  of,  2D2. 

Wodent  the  Saxon  God  of  war;  some  account  of,  i.  30. 

Wclfberif  King  of  Mercia,  his  history,  i#48. 

Woiityf  ThonuSf  his  birth,  iii.  427.    Ilow  introduced  to  the  notice 

«f  Henry  VII.,  tf  •     His  address  in  executing  a  commissioo  from  that 

t9  King 
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King  to  Maximilian,  it.  Introduced  to  HenryVIII.  by  Fox  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  428.  Encourages  Henry  in  his  pleasures,  ih.  The 
maxims  of  government  he  instus  into  hum,  429.  Admitted  of  the 
privy  council,  ib.  His  character,  430.  Put  in  possession  of  the 
bishopric  of  Toumay,  457*  Created  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  440.  Re- 
conciles Henry  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  married  his  sister 
the  Queen-dowager  of  France,  privately,  445.  Is  promoted  to  the 
see  of  York,  iv.  2.  Shares  the  revenues  of  the  Italian  non-resident 
Bishops,  f^.  His  magrnificence,  ib*-  Is  made  Chancellor,  4.  His 
disgusts  against  Francis  !•  of  France,  lo*     His  confidence  courted 

aBomuTet  the  French  ambassador,  15.  Is  induced  to  persuade 
enry  to  deliver  up  Toumay,  ib.  Is  believed  to  have  intended  the 
delivery  of  Calais  to  the  French,  i^.  Is  appointed  legate  in  Eng- 
landf  tb.  His  ostenation,  ib.  His  arbitrary  exertions  of  power, 
ib.  Character  of  John  Allen  judge  of  his  legantine  court,  17.  His 
power  restrained  by  the  Elinff,  i8.  Is  inspired  with  the  hopes  of  the 
papacy  by  the  Emperor  Chanes  V.  when  in  England,  2i«  Reg^tes 
the  ceremonial  of  the  interview  betvreen  Henry  and  Francis,  to 
which  he  had  persuaded  Heniy,  12*  The  Emperor's  fiprants  to  him 
at  his  second  interview^  with  Henrj  at  Gravelines,  25*  His  enormous 
revenues,  ib*  His  n^potiations  for  peace  between  the  Emperor  and 
Francis,  ineffectual,  26.  Groes  to  Qruge^  and  concludes  an  alliance 
with  Henry,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope,  against  Francis,  ib*  Pro- 
cures the  condemnation  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  27.  Intimi- 
dates the  convocation  into  the  grant  of  a  moiety  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues, 46.  His  eodeavours  to  procure  the  required-grants  from  the 
Commons,  ^7.  His  aibitnuy  behaviour  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
451.  Obtains  of  Clement  Vll.  the  legantine  commission  for  Ufe,  48. 
His  resentment  against  the  Emperor,  on  missing  the  papacy,  H». 
Erects  two  colleges,  with  other  ecdesiasticai  regulations,  49.  Re- 
ceives 'C  present  covertly  from  Louise  Regent  of  rrance,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  her  treatj  with  Henry,  6u  Advises  the  King  to  exert  his 
prerogative  in  levymg  taxes,  ib.  Becomes  odious  for  ms  bad  coun- 
sels and  oppressive  conduct,  63.  Builds  the  palace  of  Hampton-court, 
and  presents  it  to  the  King,  64.  Goes  over  to  France  and  makes  a 
treaty  with  Francis,  71.  Is  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  try  the  Ring's 
mamase,  jointly  with  Cardinal  Campe^gio,  8$.  The  trial  opened, 
87.  Abruptly  prorogued  by  Campeggio,  90.  The  flrreat  seal  taken 
from  him,  92.  Is  ordered  to  depart  from  York  Palace,  and  his 
moveables  are  confiscated  by  the  King,  ib.  His  want  of  fortitude 
on  his  diB^ce,  93.  Is  prosecuted  in  the  Star-chamber,  04.  The 
Peers  exhibit  a  lonor  charse  against  him,  ib.  Is  warmly  defended  by 
Thomas  Cromwel  m  the  House  of  Commons,  ib.  Is  prosecuted  on 
the  statute  of  provisors,  ib.  Is  pardoned  by  the  King,  9;.  Is  arrested 
by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  for  laoh,  treason,  104.  His  dying  re- 
quest to  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  tb.  His  deaths  and  a  review  of 
ms  conduct,  105.     Used  no  severities  against  the  Reformers,  131. 

U^olvest  how  exterminated  from  England,  i.  126. 

WoodvilUi  Lord,  applies  unsuccessfufiy  to  Henry  VII.  for  liberty  to  raise 
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men  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Britany,  iii.  342.     Raises  a  few  privateiv, 
ib.     Routed  and  slain  by  the  French,  ih* 

Wooly  a  duty  granted  to  £dward  I.  on  the  exportation  of,  ii  238.  Op- 
pressive extortions  practised  by  him  on  the  traders  in,  288.  Duties 
laid  on,  by  parliament,  401.  The  great  trade  in,  at  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  495,  The  staple  of,  where  fixed  i a  this  reign,  498.  The 
price  of  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  vi.  176.  Laws  relating  to,  in 
this  reign,  181. 

Woollen  manufacture  taxed  by  parliament,  iv.  321, 110/^. 

cloths,   stat^  of  the  English  manufacture  of,  in  the  reign   of 

James  I.,  vi.  181.     The  art  of  dying,  when  introduced  into  England, 
viii.  329. 

Womeny  a  body  of,  petition  the  long  parliament,  vi.  475.  A  mob  of, 
rout  a  synod  at  Perth,  vii.  529. 

IVorcettery  burnt  by  order  of  Hardicanute,  i.  157.  Charles  II.  routed 
there  by  Crom wel,  vii.  1 96. 

,  John  Tibetot,  Earl  of,  his  character,  iii.  244.     Taken  and 

executed  by  the  Lancastrians,  ib, 

JVottoriy  Dr.  is  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ambassadors  at  the  treaty  of 
Cateau  Cambresis,  v.  17.  Signs  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  with  Cecil, 
on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  36.  Is  sent  ambassador  again  to  Scotland, 
277*  riis  character,  ib.  Is  forced  to  fly  from  Scotland  on  account 
of  his  political  schemes,  27^. 

Woundiy  the  legal  composition  for,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
i.  220. 

Wrecks^  law  made  by  Henry  II.  to  secure  the  property  of,  i.  467. 

Wriotheseleyy  is  made  Chancellor  of  England,  iv.  257.  His  cruelty  in 
torturing  Ann  Ascue  for  heresy,  258.  Persuades  Henry  to  impeach 
Queen  Catharine  Par  for  heresy,  259.  Comes  to  convey  the  Queen 
to  the  Tower,  and  is  abused  by  Henry,  260.  Is  appointed  one  of 
the  regency,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  281.  ^  Is  created 
Earl  of  Southampton,  284.     See  Southampton, 

Wntt  to  parliament,  the  ancient  establishment  of  summoning  Barons  by, 
ii.  269. 

Writers 9  English,  a  review  of  those  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  succeeding  commonwealth,  vii.  343. 

Wycherhyy  a  character  of  his  dramatic  writers,  viii.  336. 


"^EL  VERTONy  his  free  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Eliza- 
beth's invasion  of  their  privileges,  v.  175. 

f  a  lawyer,  his  speech  on  being  chosen  Speaker  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  523. 
Yeomen  of  the  guard,  first  institution  of,  iii.  314. 

Torky  city  of,  its  size  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  i.  21c 

Burnt,  250.     The  Norman  garrison  put  to  the  sword,  ib.     A  court 

of  justice  erected  there,   by  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  175.      The  chapter 

t'O  lands 
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lands  of  that  see,  seized  by  Henry- VIII.,  221.  A  great  council  of 
peers  summoned  there  by  Charles  1.,  vi,  359.  Is  besieged  by  the  par- 
liamentary army,  but  relieved  by  Prince  Rupert,  vii.  10.  Is  obliged 
to  surrender  after  the  battle  of  Marston-moor,   14. 

Torh  and  Lancaster,  the  partfes  of,  how  distinguished,  iii.  217. 

,  New  ;  see  Ne*iv  York, 

,  Archbishop  of,  executed  for  rebellion  by  Henry  IV.,  iii.  74* 

,  Duke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  II.,  left  guardian  of  the  realm  during 

Richard's  absence  in  Ireland,  iii.  39.  Raises  forces  against  Henry 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  but  espouses  his  party,  ib, 

,  Richard  Duke  of,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  Regent  of  France,  iii.  163.  Finds  the 
English  affairs  in  France  in  a  declinmg  way,  164.  Resigns  his  go- 
vernment to  the  Earl  of  Warvvic,  167.  Resumes  it  on  the  Earl's 
death,  th*  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ih*  Hii 
.pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  180.  His  character,  ih.  His 
pretensions  how  regarded,  182.  Driven  to  the  assertion  of  his  claim, 
191.  Motives  which  retarded  having  recourse  to  arms,  194.  Raises 
an  army,  demanding  a  reformation  of  government,  197.  Is  fol- 
lowed into  Kent  by  the  King,  and  retires  after  a  parley,  ib.  Created 
Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  power  to  hold  parliaments,  1 99. 
Made  Protector  by  the  parliament  during  pleasure,  ih.  His  mode^ 
ration,  and  in  what  respect  hurtful,  ih.  Levies  arms  against  the  King, 
and  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  200.  A  formal  reconciliation  among  the 
partisans  of  York  and  Lancaster,  202.  Retreats  to  Ireland,  204. 
Returns  and  opens  his  pretensions  to  parliament,  20C.  His  right  of 
succession  and  present  administration,  acknowledged,  206.  Defeated 
and  killed  by  Queen  Margaret  at  Wakefield,  209.  His  son  the  Earl 
of  Rutland  murdered  by  Lord  Clifford,  th.  For  his  son  Edward,  see 
Edward  Duke  of  Tork,  infra. 

Torky  Edward  Duke  of,  defeats  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Mortimer's 
Cross,  iii.  210.  Enters  London,  and  procures  a  popular  election  to 
the  crown,  212.     See  Edward  IV." 

,  James  Duke  of,  second  son  of  Charles  I.,  serves  in  the  French  and 

Austrian  armies  during  his  brother's  exile,  vii.  278.  A  present  voted 
him  by  parliament  on  his  brother's  restoration,  328.  Takes  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  which  carried  his  brother  to  England,  as  Lord 
High  Admiral,  3  29.  Seduces  the  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  361. 
Marries  her,  ih.  Becomes  a  zealous  Catholic,  389.  His  motives 
for  desiring  a  Dutch  war,  398.  Commands  a  fleet,  and  defeats  Op- 
dam  the  Dutch  admiral,  403.  His  behavioiu:  in  thift  engagement  justi- 
fied, ib.  His  Dutchess  dies  a  Catholic,  and  he  now  openly  professes  the 
same  religion,  472.  Is,  with  the  French  fleet,  attacked  by  De  Ruiter 
at  Solebay,  485.  Is  set  aside  by  the  test-act,  506.  Maintains  an  inti- 
mate correspondence  with  the  King  of  France,  viii.  6.  His  daughter 
the  Lady  Mary  married  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  35.  Obtains  an  ex- 
ception from  the  new  test -act,  84;  Retires  to  Brussels,  96.  Bill  of 
exclusion  passed  against  him  by  the  Commons,  105.  Returns,  and  re- 
tires to  Scotland,  122.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presenU  him  to  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex  as  a  popish  recusant^  127.  The  exclusion- 
bill 
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van  retiimed»  134.  Arguments  urged  for  and  against  his  ezdosiofl 
from  the  succession,  135.  Holds  a  parliament  in  Scotland*  166. 
Returns  to  England,  171.  His  cruel  administration  there,  i^.  Sues 
Pilkington  Sheriff  of  London  for  defamation,  178.  His  daughter  the 
Lady  Anne  married  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  204.  Is  restored 
to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  205.  His  accession  to  the  ciowBf 
215.     See  Jamei  II. 

Torhhirey  insurrection  there,  in  Edward  IV/s  time,  iii.  2^3.  Defeated 
by  the  Lord  Montacute,  ih.  Joined  by  leaders  of  distinction,  i^. 
Defeated  again  at  Banbury,  U.  Mutual  executions,  ft.  No  parti- 
culars to  be  found  how  it  was  quelled,  234. 

Tprt^  taken  by  Lewis  XIV.,  viii.  40. 

Tvreef  battle  of,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  the  generals  of 
the  Catholic  league,  ▼.  358. 


'TUTLESTEIN9  his  commission  to  Enjgbuid,  and  the  oooKqnenoes  of 
^  it,  viii.  283-    Is  sent  by  the  Prince  ofC>range  to  forbid  Knig  Janes 
returning  to  London,  303. 


FINIS. 


8tnhtB  ind  Plrsiian^ 
Primtn-StrMt,  London.  C^  r^r^r-^\r-> 
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NEW  EDITIONS 
Of  the  following  Valuable  Works  have  been  lately  published. 

1.  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  Death  of  George  the  Second.  Designed  as  a  Continuation  of  Mr. 
Hume's  History.  By  T.  SMO^LET,  M.  D.  A  new  edition,  with 
the  Author's  la9t  Corrections  and  Improvements.     In  c  vols.  8vo. 

3.  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of 

Song  George  III.  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Peace  in  the  Year  1783.    By 

,  JOHN  ADOLPHUS,  ESQ.  F.  S.  A.   In  3  large  volumes,  8vo. 

With   6   Portraits  from  original   Pictures,   2nd  edition,   i/.   i6/.  lo 

boards. 

3.  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  Invasion  by 
the  Romans  under  Julius  Caesar.  By  ROBERT  HENRY,  D.D. 
Written  on  a  new  Plan.  12  vols.  8vo.  4th  edition,  4/.  4/. 

%*  Dr.  Henry* %  History  is  written  on  the  following  Plan :  Each 
Book  begins  and  ends  at  some  remarkable  Revolution.  £very  Book  is 
divided  into  Seven  Chapters,  which  do  not  carry  on  the  Thread  of  the 
History  one  after  another,  as  in  other  Works  of  this  kind ;  but  the 
seven  Chapters  of  the  same  Book  begin  at  the  same  Point  of  Time,  run 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  end  together,  each  Chapter  presenting  the 
Reader  with  the  History  of  one  particular  Object :  viz.  The  ist  con- 
tains the  CiTil  and  Mihtary  History  of  Great  Briudn.  The  2d,  the 
History  of  Religion,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  3d,  the  His* 
tory  0/  the  Constitution,  Government,  Laws,  and  Courts  of  Justice. 
4th,  The  History  of  Learning,  learned  Men,  and  of  the  chief  Seminaries 
of  Learning.  5th,  History  of  Arts,  useful  and  ornamental.  6th,  Com- 
merce, Shipping,  Money,  Coins,  and  the  Prices  of  Conmiodities.  7th, 
Manners,  Virtue,  Vices,  remarkable  Customs,  Langruages,  Dress,  Diet, 
Diversions,  dec. 

4.  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  Death  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  Accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  Crown 
of  Engbmd.  By  the  late  Mr.  JAMES  PETIT  ANDREWS. 
Being  a  Continuation  of  Dr.  Henry*s  History  of  Great  Britain^  and 


written  on  the  same  Plan.     3d  edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  18/. 

5.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  EDWARD  GIBBON,  ESQ. 
Which  completes  a  Period  of  History  frtun  the  Age  of  Trajan  and  the 
Antonines,  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Adorned 
with  a  Head  of  the  Author,  and  Maps  adapted  to  the  Work,  12  vols. 
8to.  4/.  4/.  in  boards. , 

%*  Another  edition  in  12  pocket  volumes,  price  2/.  8/.  in  boards. 

6.  THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  during  the  Reigns  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  of  King  James  VI.  till  his  Accession  to  the  Crown 
of  England ;  with  a  Reriew  of  the  Scottish  History  previous  to 
that  Period;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Original  Papers.  By 
WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  D.  D.  The  6th  edition,  2  vols.  4to* 
l/.  i6ir«  in  boards. 

%*  Another  edition,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  i/.4x.-— or,  in  3  pocket  vols, 
with  new  plates ;  0ft  fine  paper,  12/. 

7.  THE 
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.  7.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
CHARLES  V.  with  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe, 
from  the  Subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  By  the  same.  Embellished  with  four  plates^  ele- 
gantly engraved)  3  vols.  4to.  2/.  141.  in  boards. 

%♦  Another  edition,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  i/.  12/. — or,  in  4  pocket 
volumes,  with  new  plates ;  on  fine  paper,  16/. 

8.  AN  HISTORICAL  DISQUISITION  concerning  the  Know. 
ledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  Progress  of  Trade  with 
that  Country  prior  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By 
the  same.  4to.  15/.  in  boards. 

%*  Another  edition,  in  i  vol.  8vo.  8/.  in  boards. — or,  in  a  pocket 
volume,  on  fine  paper,  5J. 

9.  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA,  2  vols.  4to.  By  the  same. 
Ilbistrated  with  Maps.  2/.  2/.  in  boards. 

*^*  Another  edition,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  i/.  8/. — or,  in  3  pocket  voU. 
with  new  plates,  on  fine  paper,  icx. 

10.  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF 
WILLIAM   ROBERTSON,  D.  D.  F,  R.  S.  E.     By  DUGALD 
STEWART,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin-  ^ 
burgh.  4to.  ox.  or  in  8vo.  5/. 

11.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  THE 
SECOND,  KING  OF  SPAIN.  By  ROBERT  WATSON,  LL-D. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric,  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  1 8/.  in  boards. 

12.  THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE ;  with  an  Ac 
count  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  a  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Society,  from  the  Rise  of  the  Modem  Kingdoms  to  the  Peace 
of  Paris  in  1763.  By  WILLIAM  RUSSELL,  LL.  D.  6  vols.  8vo. 
3/.  3/.  in  boards. 

13.  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to 
the  Death  of  Philip  King  of  Macedon.  By  WILLIAM  MITFORD, 
ESQ.  Elegantly  printed  in  4  vols  4to.  being  a  new  edition,  revised  and 
considerably  augmented,  of  the  three  -volumes,  already  published,,  and  a 
fourth  volume  entirely  new.     Price  7/.  4^.  in  boards. 

14.  THE  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE,  its  Colonies 
and  Conquests,  from  the  earliest  Accounts  till  the  Division  of  the  Mace- 
donian  Empire  in  the  East.  Including  the  History  of  Literature, 
Philosophy,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  By  JOHN  GILLIES,  LL.  D.  F.  R.S. 
and  S.  A.  and  Historiographer  to  His  Majesty  for  Scotland.  Fourth 
edition,  4  vols.  8vo.     Price  i/.  16/.  in  boards. 

15.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  from  the  Reign  of 
Alexander  to  that  of  Augustus,  comprehending  the  latter  A^  of 
European  Greece,  and  the  History  of  the  Greek  Kingdoms  in  Asia  and 
Africa  from  their  Foundation  to  their  Destruction  :  with  a  preliminaiy 
Survey  of  Alexander's  Conquests,  and  an  Estimate  of  his  Plans  for  their 
Consolidation  and  Improvement.  By  the  same.  Handsomely  printed 
in  2  vols.  4to.     Price  4/.  4J.  in  boards. 
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